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Ef [ now offer to Your: Elonanrkbly 


[# ZH EPISTLE 


| Diny; AE Noda $5" + as xt Elſe too of- 
| fend, then negligent, Whar I now dedicate ras 
therro Your Honour, then trifle. yn Ambition , 
(| 1d1E wc no farther to ber "accotnpred Mine. Then 
| Your generous approbatiort: wiſhing it no her 
| tr (oC ORGG PONDS þyr yn Fic 
wit r'Naimng-and y Tacrgeperall 
| Acchioflion de che Le ned bf is a, ac- 
1 n609gen, 6. One altthank [Duty , as well 
' Your Louex arninp "a Zealtto Religion . hath 


Jenyſince ftampt me Jowrs. This Ro Delire 


| of mine, grounded more on Tour Heraicke ver- 
' ruEs ; thenmy private cads, promiſed mee more 
' in Tour Honourable Eſtimation, then ſome others 
. | in YourGreatneſle Theexpreſſion of my ſelfe in 
| theſe facultics beſide my profeſſion , indebted 
' moreto Louc, then Ability, ers my: Amibition'a 
pitch higher chen my. Nature, 'But fuchr is the 
' | Magnificent ſplendour of Tow Countenance , 
' | which may, cafily lend 1ow Pbore'Sqruanc ſo 
| muchlighras nb, bim outafDarkncſle; and, 
| | astheSunnerefletingonthe baſer earth,at Once 
| boch view and guild his ImperfeQions, My lan- 
guage 


| DEDICATORTIE. 
guage and formality I owe notto the Court , but 
Prinerſty ; whereof cannor'bur expect Your Ho- 
nowrto bean imparrtiall Vmpier, being a moſt yi- 
gorous Member of the one, and the Head of the 0- 
ther Corporation. If theſe fruites of my Labours 
purchaſe ſo much as Jour Honours lcaſt Approba- 
Mu » I ſhall hold my wiſhes even accompli- 
thed in their ends, and defire only ro be thoughe 
ſo worthyin Tour Honourable eſtecme, as to /ive 
and aye | 


Your Honours in all duty and 
ſernice to bee commanded 


Naruanazrt CanvetntaR, 
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*- The Analyſis of the firſt Books. 


F Principles whereof it conſiſts, to wit, Matterand Forme. | Chapter r. 


| =- Elementary : asthe conformity of all the parts 
; ' | iN fy to the conſtitution of the Spheare., 
| : 7} | FAD | t Farthit ſelfe:5 '< uonboe as ns a Direction, « 
; MW k aturall 7 which ate ci- ariation,Declination : Chap, 3. 
| s | | | rr ' R 11 ſq h ther | 
| F | aretobee 2  AEALL: LUC ; 
| | | eti- 
| -conſide- | asare aſlig- . whi 7 
T red two . ned in reſ-* call; witch 
. / | are cither | 
; | things:the pct of the 1 Totall - as the Verticity and Re 
| |  Proprietics |. BY { noſution : Chap. - 4. | 
| Primary , which con-3 | arifing out : _ » | Heauens : wherein we treare of the Site, Stability, and propor- 
| | | ſiders the Terreſtrial] of them; ? ; tion of the Earth in reſpect ofthe Heauens. Chap. 5. 
| | | .Sphericall, Spheare either as it is which a . - 8 
1 | which is | | on are : maginar y : _ as are the Circles and Lineaments of the Globe, of whofe 
| ewe-fold | | cither . 4 Invention and Expreſſion. Chap. 6. 
| | either Ee > A | | 
g: ad | | Artificial "ap _ Artificial] Spheare repreſenting the Natwrall vato vs : which is 2ither Common or 
; | Magneticall. Chap. 7. | 
4 | | -# 2 < | E 
, | | | | | Meaſure of the Earth, withthe diuerſe manner of Inuention, Chap. 8. 
| Secondary , which Sumply in themſclues, in which fort they are diuided into Zones , Cli- 
| handles fach matters mates, and Parallels. Chap. g. | 
' Þ LEES in the Spheare as ſe-J | 
, | | | | condarily ariſe out of [ Spaces Cong \ : Ag SEL ES 
] P! "TY ; \ thefirſt. Suchare | | | Gidered , InrefpeR ofthe Inhabitants: which ſuffer manifold Diſtintion.Chap. 1 0. 
\ | whoſcobiet| 07" ung | ; 
| is the whole; 1 whichare | 
Ns grcb \ is ei-| wcelther | <4 | 
| 7 {ri C Simple: wherein 15 conlidered the Longitude & Latitude of piaces.C hap.rr, 
Ag either | 
1 Topiecall” | 74. 
. | Coro 29, ; : | ; qu 91e" gan _ we © > pray dificring cither in Longitude or Latitude ,, 
| OF DOLNATE CONHAMCTER, P. 12; 


| Place this Analyſis after the firſt Epiſtle. 
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OF THE. SPECIALL 
Contents of each Chapter of the 
firſt Booke according to the 
{euerall Theoremes. 


"OM 4/3; 4 
Ofthe Terreſtrial! Globe, the Matter and Forme. 


I | v- the Terreſtrial ſpheare 1s more Earth then Water. pag. 8 
2 Þ The Earth and Water together , make one Spheare. pag. 10 


CHA FF FI 


Of the Conformity ofparts inthe conſtitution 
of the Terre(triall Spheare. . 


1 Theparts of the terreſtr zall ſpheare doe naturally conforme and 
diſpoſe themſelues , as well to the Produflion and Generation , as 
fo the continuance and preſernation of tt. , Pag-14 
2: Earthly bodyes incline and approgeh to the center a neere 
a DYtan. "i 16 
| Of two heany Bodzes, ſtriving for the ſame place, that alwayes- 
s prenaiteth , which & heauicſt. _. TR 43... 
oy” 4H ence it comes to paſſe, that the Earth emoyes the loweſt Ho = 
2 0 c | o 4 | | p f ef” 
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EPIC, 
Lp” be wo 


| the next the Water, and he 4 the Mi Ire. 36;4. 
| 5 The Center of the Tar ue are ARM Ref 


ae ophwong wa ormed to certanit bounds. 


peftiue point. 


T erreſtriall #3 —_— . 


| 7 Emery point or center of a ky. _ , us + towards o 


center of the rerreftriall Globe by aright line. 2 


'8 14 beaxy pount moning toward the center vill mone faſter mn the 


end , then in the beginnis of 28 


'9 Theimation of 4 a magnitude towards the bekter-; #5 not meerely 


naturgll, but mixt with 8 violent motion. 29 


| 10 Thelines wherein the centers of two heauy bodyes are moned 


downemaraly, - being contiaued., wall weete In the center of the 
Earth. 


| 3r 
' 11 T woheany bodie:-of the ſame figure and mutter,whether equall 


or onequall, will in an equall time, mone 111 41 6 as ſpace. 32 


| 12. TheTerreſtriall Globe #« round and ſphericall 33 


13 The Rugged and no parts,of the E arth, hinder not the 
ſphericall roundneſſe of 36 


| 14 The Water pag with the E arths in the Globe,zs alſo ſohe- 


ricall. | 38 
CEHEIME £0. 


of the Partiall Magneticall aieAions in the 
 _ -ſpheareofthe Earth, 


1 TheTerreftrialt ſpheare's 0 f, a magnetscall Natwre and diſpoſi- 
1509, 6 


| 2 The magneticall motion is exlevead in 4 [mall and vnprecmabs 


difference of time. - 


3 The motine v4 P, ſpread ſpherically through excry nt £1 


. the magneticall 


| | 4 The motine quality of the mar gneticall body , is , geſt of all in in 


"rhe poles, im other parts ſo much hb the ftro ftronger by how much they 
#re ſotuated neere the poles. _ 5O 


ricall bodies mone not vncertainly but haxe their motions 
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4 oy of ſuch bodies to magnericall union... 
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6 The Magyet communicates his vert#e to iron or fteele, if it be 
" touched with it. | Fas, | » 55 
7 The Magneticall Coitions ftrongeft of all in the pales. 56 
8 The South' part of the Loaditone turnes ta the North ; and the 
 Northto the South, : | 57 
9. The contrary motion in magnets ## the 1uſt Confluxe and (,oxfor- 
tt 39 
art ſouthward of the mayneticall body be torne away or 

ike {or ſo much ſhall ks be dminiſbed of. + North fas, 50 
1t The Magneticall variation hath no certaine Poles in the terre. 
ftriall Glebe. | | 63 
12: The point of Variation, as of Direfion , z onely Reſpetine 
6 


wor WTR. oo Om wages) 5) gh) 3 BOY 
13. The variation of enery place ts conſtant not variable. 66 
. 4 The variation & greater in places neere the poles. ibid, 


15: The magneticall Dec lination u anſwereable ro the Latitnde, 
nt in equality of degrees, but 1m proportion, \ 69 
16 The magneticall x Aron #4 cauſed, not of the attrathine, but 
of the Dione and (onnerfine vertue of the Earth. 70 


I7 The Magneticall Declmation hath a variation. 71 
nh 4Þ 41 
Ofthe torall Motions Magneticall. 


i 

1 The ſpheare of the Earth by her magneticall Uigawr , #43 moſt 
firmely ſeated on her Axell , whoſ+ Saw poles reſpect alwayes 
the ſame points-in the Heanens without alteration. 72. 

2. It. probable , that tbe terreſtriall Globe hath a circular Mo- 


$507. 76 
| CHACDREF. | 
 Oftheſite,, Stability , and Proportion of the Earth 

in re of the Heauens. 


1, The terreſtrial Globe v5 the center of the whole wor td, 99 
3, The poſition of the Earthin the center of the world may bee re- 


. Conruled, 


* Apparences of the Heanens. | r10 
3 The Earth u firmely ſeated and ſetled in her proper Place. i115 
4 The Earthly Globe compared in quantity with the Firmament , 
> [upreme orbes of the Planets ſan no ſenſible magnitude. Il 8 
5 The terreſtriall Globe compared with the inferionur Grbes hath 
A «ſenſible magnitude. | . .-I2T 
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CT 'P; VT. 
Of the circles of the Terreſtrial] Spheate 


x Acircle tg hors ingry in it ſelfe, hath his ground i; in the n4- 
Frere 0 of? harah t ſpheare. 123 

2 The indHon of a circle inito a Certains number of parts hath 
' macertaine ground in rhe nature of the terreſtiall ſpheare, but 


#nely in conneniency. | I 24 
3 By Aftronomitall obſernation to find out the Mer idiap.., wy x | 
4 T o find out the Meridian ma OY. | 129 
5 By the Incifion of atree , the Meridian y ay 4 be bi fond ont. 13T 


6 The Meridianbeing found to find out the Equatonr. 137 
> Without the helpe of the Meridian ro find out the Equatonr.138 
8 To find ont the Equatonr mapgnetica 138 
g iy Equatonr ts Soom te eirelle Soft Potes nener ao 

from the Fixt-Poles of the Earth.. 140 
10 How t# know the whey if degrees 1 ina teſſer cirele anſwer - 

"able to rh. greater. _ n T7 
It: The ſenſible wht Ras _ HoriEoM tn the Path, are winch 


different": in re et of the Pirmmnient alt os.” 4 des 


12 The ſenfible Horizon may be e greager or leſſe, ereng! mo the 
Nature and Dip ofition of the pt, webs © 


53 
13» th- Eye may be ſo placed o” wg G6, it m1 a) be {d the 


who le Fheare * the He ants, noper 3+ the terre- 
ftriall ſpheare. 154 
14 From the Horizontal! cave PY ws hs Elcuation of the 
'P ole in auy lace affigned. "155 
1 5 iow! to finde or the Horizon for any plate afſioned. :, 6 
16 How 


contiled , as well with the Bernal motion ft the = 44 the 
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16 Howto out the Horizontal plarne. 
17 The diſtinttzion of Horizons. 


"CH FI 
Of theArtificiall Repreſentation of the Terreſtriall ſpheare. 
x Of the parts whereof the Globe u Geographically Componn- 
- ded. 16 


; | 3 
2 The vſeofithe Artificial Globe 1s to expreſſe the parts of the 
Earth, ſo farreforth as they haue a dmerſe ſituation , as well one 
| 3nreſpet of the other, as the Heawens, _ 166 
3 Of thediretionof the artificiall Globe. bid. 
4 :Of the ground and fabricke of the Artificiallplaine Chart. 168 
'5 Of the groundand fabrickeef the Geographicall Planiſpheares 
with their ſeuerall diſtinftzons. 175 
6 Of the magneticall T errella. 182 


| CHAP. FILL 
R Of the meafare ofthe Earth. 


1 The common meaſures by which. the quantity »f the Earth 
knowne, are miles , and furlongs. 187 
2 Of the inuention of the circumference of the Earth. 188 


bs 3 By the elenation of the Pole,or obſernation of an Eclipſe or ſome 


knowne ſtarre the circuite of the Earth may be kyowne. 189 

4 By obſeruation' of the noone-ſhadowes the meaſure of the earth 
may be found out. | - 190 
5 The opinions of Coſmographers concerning the' meaſure of the 
Earth are dinerſe , which 1 chiefly to bee imputed to their errour 

.- inobſerning the diſtances of places experimentally , according to 
2 Adiles, Furlongs, and ſuch like meaſures. 192 
6. How Gy: the knowne height of ſome monntaine the diamettr of 
the Earth may be found ont...» .' "14,297 


7 How to finde out the plaine and conney ſuperficies of the 
Earth. 
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4 Howohe Pericy; Anrecjand Antipodes, ava " 
3 ge Ye ang ky ems nm 9 4 | 


$0 por number of Anamhere contained in the Barth. + 
\SXINEL {oo AB 3.3 


CHAP. {2} 
A'A A 


Of the Zones, Climate, and Parallels 


Y 


x. 0 / he temperate ad ontemperate Wh Ines. 204 


_ > Theterrille Zone u the greateſt of all + next are I 


| F#te: the cold Zones are the lea of all. 
3\The Zone wherein any places ſeated may be knowne a F 4 
"eb Gtobe, or Ns Ki or »gs by the rabies of m 
#84. 


Phe Zones and Climards uufarmeybut : 
4 The Zenorand Clmeerotifirmn re proncſe 
F "Fbbhmuchihets reingamed dne'with- rhoorher are nor all of the 


7 fame greatnes. | 222 
6 The inclination of the Clinhates.s VIts Xt ibid. 
7 The diſtinftion of the Climates. 213 

$ Of the diner/ity bet wiki'the Arititnt and moderne Geographers, 

concerning the placin So number of the Climates. 214 
9 Howto nd out the for each place. 217 
C33 whe ao \ we DES. 
$21 - Ofche-diſtinion ofthe Inhabfanteof the | 
9" 3d 2 2-4 > Temefirinh tphidicy\ | 

44 Fi "WC | 
F Of ehriab edges petby dts, na} Pepellll Uipbewe, 
©2#1th theer properties and Raton. | 2) {7&2 © 
| oy - 41mg, regex aye ij, @:Periſci)4 with their proper- 
? UB/EIQ 226 

3 Df ho Peri), Ann, = Aripden, with their Arci- 
"58 kn 0 LEES 228 


CHAP. X1. 
v3 SYS 25 \ © 24.47% 
++».7 Of tha Langizudes, and Lajizudess .,, 1) 3 
it Places enioying the ſame longitude, are nat almayes eqnatly di- 


Fant. from the firff Meridian, and tontrariwiſe. © "23x 


2 'T he difference of Longitudes begetts the difference of timev. 2.35 
3 Of the ties {thn of a day nm the ek Jeere ws Yer P 

\ #bout "he earth ſy Clo WE ft OE No es a e's jy 
4 Of the Inmention of the Longitude by an Eclipſe of the Moone. 


| 240 

5 Of f Innention of the Longitude by a Clocke,watch,or Hognre- 
laſſe,, ; LO —_ Re 5 242 

6 3; the diftante betwintt the Moone and ſome knownt ſtarre , ro 
find out the Longithde. [4h £ | 243 

7 By the differente Fl the Stnnes antl Moowes motzon , to find out 
the Longitude of gfwere, eo 246 

8 The expreſſion of thelngltalgdy the Globe or Mappe. 247 
9 The Inuention of the Latit 249 


10 By the Meridianbeight of the Sunne to find out the Latitude. 


| 249 | 
Il n the Meridian height of a knowne ſtarre to know the Latt- | 
uae. 25® 


12 The expreſſion of the Latitude on the Globe or Mappe, 252 


13 Of the Magneticall expreſſion of the Latitude. 252 


CH4®. T1. 


Of diſtances of places compared one with the other. 


1 Of the Inuention of the diſtances in longitude of two places wnder 


the Equatonr in the ſame Hemiſpheare. 254 | 

2 Of the Fnuention of the diſtance of two places in the ſame Hemi- | 
[pheare without the Equatonr. 255 

3 Of the diſtance of places differing only in longitude , in diverſe 
Hemiſpheares. Eo 269 

4 Of the inuentisn of places differing onely in Latitude , either ws 
the ſame or dinerſe kindes of Latitude. 26x 


5 To find out the diſtance of places differing in Longitude and La- 


tHitude 


\ 


4 


rriwde by the ſq ware roote, | 263 
6 How to er fab tho fome by the tables of Sigqnes , Tangents, 
+ and Secants, + _ 264 
2 To findom the diſtances of Placer b reſolution of the ſpherical 
Triangle. 266 
L$ Of the Inuention of the diffance by the Semicircle, . + 271 
: 9 Of the expreſſion of the fence on the Globe or Mappe. ' 273 
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To my Booke. 


| | , nec inmdeo, line me ( Liber) ibis in eAulamw, 


Hei mihi quod Domino non licetire mo. 


Goe forth thou hapleſſe Pmbrion of my Braine , 
Unfaſhion'd as thou art ; expreſſe the ſtraine 
eAnd language of thy diſcomtented Sire, 

whe hardly ranſom d his pooye Babe from fire, 
T0 offer to the world and careleſſe men 

The timeleſſe fruits of hut officions pen. 
Thou art no lonely Darling , ſtampt to pleaſe 
The lookes of Greatneſle ; no delight to eaſe 
Their melancholy temper, who reef} 


 eAs idle toyey but what themſelues affet, 


No lucky Planet darted forth hu Rayes 
To promiſe lone vnto thy infant-dayes , 


| | Thok maiſt perhaps be marchanaize for ſlawes, 


tho ſell their Authors wits and buy their granes : 
T hou maiſt be cenſur'd guilty of that blame , 


 Whichs the Midwifes fawlt , the Parent's ame : 


7 hou maiſt be talke for Tables , vs for [port 
eAt Tauerne-meeting s, paſtime for the Court : 
Thox maiſt be torne by their malicious phangs, 

Who nere were taught to know a Parents pangs, 


How 


bs _ 


ww gower /cr wich Cadmus ſores : 
bus munidll ftrife : whoſe deftiny 


| roy #6 3 #4 _ > 0 
| Promethcais: 7c 4 Poſt ond Eommot moune 1 CES 5. 

-. a | T 0 ſfteale a little fire from mighty louc | 
>» | | To people new the warlltt , that we may [ec 7 
| Onur Mother teeme vhith a new progente ; : 
| | And therefore with thy hapleſſe Father prowe 
| | To place thyduty where thou fingeft love.  _ | 
| | When thdu arrix ft at Court thou long may ff fay. 
| | Some Friends aſſiſtance to prepare thee way ; 
| As in aclowdy morning } baye done. 

When enuious Vapours /kntwe from the Sanne. CE # 
When all elſe enter, ſve thou humbly ffand | 

To begge a hifſe from thy Mgxcenas hand; 

7f be oY bo guild thy ftate,. 

Proclayme him Noble, thyſelfe fortwnate... 
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cription ofthe Earth;ſothar it differs fro { »/mographie,:s a part. _ Pr $ 
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GEO RAPHIE: 
THE FIRST BOOKE. | 


CHLF.. 4 


\ . Of the Terreſtriall Globe, the matter 
and forme. | 


FAEOGRAPHIE Isaſcience, 
Neg which tcacheth the deſcrip- | 

22 tion of the whole Earth. | 
) TheNatureof Cregyaphic is well 


expreſſed inthe name: For Geographic | —_— 
i ied porn rs. the Gree c Ety- Ro G8 "0 q 
| AaSpoes f, | 


mY 


= 


= mo'opgic , fignificth as much as a deſ- 


from the whole. Forafmuch as (o/mrographze according to the ; 
name,is a deſcription of the who!c worid,ceprehending vnder 

itas well Geograghte , as Aſfronomie. How beit, I confeſſe , that 

amongſt theancicnt Writers, Co/mograrhie hath been taken for 

one & the ſelfe-fame ſcience with Grographie ; as may appeare; 

by ſundry treatiſes mcere'y Geographical!, yet intituled by the 'Prolome, ges 
name of Co/mographie. This Science (according to our appro- ogr.l, 1. {to 
ved Prelomie) 1s diſtingurſhed from (%horographie faure way z” ; wh 


" 


o& |; GrocnAaPutt The firſt Booke. 


Firſt ;becauſe Geographic deſcribeth the whole Spheare of the 
Earth, according to its int quanrity, proportion, figure, and di/- 
poſitions,which the principall parts of it hane; as well in reſpe& 
of one another,as 0 rs 877 Terreſtriall Globe : ſo thatit on- 
ty vndertakesthe chiefe and moſt noted parts , fxch as are fines, 
creekes,nations,Citics, promontorics, riuers, and famous moun- 
raines.\ Butthe (horographer ſeparatly handleth the lefler parts, 
and matters of ſmaller moment , ſuch as are hillocks , brooks, 
Jakes, townes, villages, and-Pariſhes, without-any reſpec atall 
to the places adioyning, as conferring them with the Spharricall 
fabricke of the whole Earth: Which by the ſame Author is well 
Hluftrated by an example, drawne from the Painters Art : For 
wee ſce that a Painter, deſirous to draw out and FexFelene the 
head of any liuing creature, will firſt, draw out the lineaments 
of thefirſtand greateſt parts ; as the eyes , cares, noſe , mouth, 
forehead, and ſuchlike-; onlyTaring that they may challenge a 
due and 1uſt proportion and ſymmetric one with the other , nor 
regarding the lefſer particleyand ornaments 1n each of theſe , 
wanting perhaps ſpace competent to accompliſh jt. Bur if the 
fame Painter would (triue to expreſſevnly an eye, oran care, 
he might take ſpace enough to deſigne out euery ſmaller linca- 
anent;colour,ſhadow,or marke;as if it were naturall :-for in this 
he cares not to make jt correſpondent to the whole head , & 0- 
ther parts of the body: So happens. it ro the Geographer , who 
willing to delincate.out any part of the Earth , (as for example,, 
our Realme of &»g/and) he would deſcribe it as anTland, cn- 
-compaſſed round with the ſea, & figured in atriangular forme, 
only exprefling the principalland greater partsof+it, But the 
Chorographer vndertaking the deſcription of ſome ſpeciall and: 
ſmaller part of Zng/and; as for example, the Cityof Oxford, 
deſcends much more particularly to matters of ſmall quantity 
and note :ſuchas are the Churches ,.Colledges, Halls, Streets... 
Springs ; giuing to each of them their due accidenrs, colours, li- 
neaments.and proportion,:as farre forth as Art can imytate.Na- 


| - ture, Neither in this kind of deſcriptton needs there any con- 


fiderarion of the places adioyning,or the general draught of the 
"Whole land; The ſecond difference berweene Geographic _ 
| | YAY 
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Chorographie aſſigned by Prolonuc , confifts 1n this ; that (horo- 
graphze 18 gran ee' conuerſant in the accidentall gualzries of 
each place , particularly noting vnto vs , which places are bar- 
TEN, aitful, ſandy, ſtony, moiſt, dry, hot, cold, plain, or mouns 
tainous, and ſuch like proprieties. But Geographie lefle regar- 
ding their qualities, mquires rather of the 2yanrities meaſures, 
diſtances, which places haue aſwell in regard one of the other.,as 
of the whole Globe of the Earth: aſſigning to cach region its. 
true longitude, latitude, clime, parallell, and Mcridian. 37,Geo- 
raphie and Chorographie are faid to difter , becaule Geographie 
; ek in little need of the Art of Painting , for as muchas it is 
conuerſant the molt part-about the Geometricall lineaments 
of the Terreltriall Globe , clayming great attinity with the Art 


: called ofthe Greekes, Fchnographie ; whoſe office is toexprefſe 


the figure and proportion of bodies, ſet forth ina plain ſ#perſi- 
cies. But contrariwiſe ( orographierequires, asa help neceſlary, 
the Art of Painting; foraſmuch as no man can fully and perfectly 
expreſſe to the eye the trae portrait of cities , townes, caſtels, 

romontories,and fuch other things,in their truecolours, linely- 

ood, and-proportion ; except they bee skilled in the Art of 
Painting. So that this part is by ſome likened to that Art which 
the Greekes call Sciographiegor Seenographie. Fourthly, and laſt- 
ly, Geographic is diſtinguiſhed from Chorographie , in that the 
Cana conſidering chiefly the quantity, meafure, figure, ſite,8e 


- proportion of places, as well in reſpect one of rhe other ,agof the 


LY 


why Choreography ſho Re ce referred to Geography ; 2s 2 
. 


Heaxens , requires neceflary helps of the Sciences Mathemarti- 
call, chiefly of Arithmericke, Geomerrie,and Aſtronomie,withour' 
which a Geographer would ſhew himſelfe eucry-where lame & 
impotent, being notable to wade thorough the leaſt part of his 
profeſſion :. whereas a man'altogether vnpraQtiſed in thoſe fa- 
culties, mightobtaine a competent knowledge in (horography. 
As wefind by experience, ſome altogether ignorant in the Ma- _ 
thematicks ; who can,to ſome content of their hearers,7opogra- 
phically , and Hiſtorically diſcourſe of Conntries , as they haue 
read x in books, or obſerued intheir trauaile, Notwithſtanding 
all theſe differences aſſigned by Prolomie, I ſee no great reaſon 


part 
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part tothe whole; foraſmuch as the cbje&s on which hee hath 


grounded his <ftinRion, difler onlyas a generall and a ſpeciall; 


which being not oppoſite , but ſubordinate (as the LZogicians 
vie to ſpeake) cannot make twodiftin& Sciences,but are redu- 
ced to one and the ſelfe-ſame : at leaſt the differences thus aſſig- 
ned, will not be Eſſenriallbut Accidental!.Wherfore m y fcope 
in this Treatiſe ſhall bee to ioyne them both together in the 
fame, ſo far forth as my Art and leiſure ſhall be able,to deſcend 
to particulars ; which being in Chorographie almoſt infinite,wil 
not all ſeeme alike neceflary 1n the defcription of the vniner- 


All Globe of the Earth. The name of Geographie thus diltingui= * 


ſhed, wee define it to bea Science which reacheth the Ieafwre 


and Deſcription of the whole Earth. Ir is properly tearmed a 
Srience, becauſe it propoſcthto it ſelfe no other end bur knoxy- - - 
ledge ; whereas thoſc faculties are commonly tcarmed Arr , 


whuchare not contented witha bare knowledge or ſpeculati- 
on , but are directed to ſome farther-worke or action. But here 


adoubr ſcemes toartſe, whether this Sciexce-beto be eſteemed. 


Phyſicall, or Mathematicall ?. Wee anfwer , that ina Science 
ewo thingsareto bee conſidered : firſt; the matrer or obie&t 


|  whereaboutitis converſant ; ſecondly, the manner of handling 


and explication : For the former , no doubt can bee made , bur 
that the obieR in Geographreis for the moſt part Phyſicall; con- 
ſiting of the parrs whereof the Spheare is compoſed : bur for 


the manner of En ,Itis not pare, but mixt; as inthe - 
ematicall , m the ſecond 'rather- Hiſtoricall : - 


former part Lat 
whence the whole Science may be alike tearmed MMathemarical 
& Hiſftoricall ; not in reſpe& of the. Subjef which we haue ſaid 


to be Phy/icall; but in the manner of Explication, For the obice&t 


of Geographie (as we haut intimated )is the whole'Globe of the 


Earth: where weare to obſcrue , that the Earth:may bee conſi- 


dered 3 manner of wayes: Firſt, as it is an E/emmert,out of which 
mixt Bodies are in part compounded : In which ſenſe it apper= 
taines to Natwrall Philoſophte, whole office is to treat of all na- 
turall bodies, their principles and. propricties: Secondly,as it is 
ſuppoſed to be the center of heauenly motions; and ſo itis vn- 


Da bd 
. 


| ecrtakenby &4ftronomers. Thirdly accordingta its on 
=>: n{ : | |, 4 | WPers- 
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. ſwperficies , as it is propoſed to bee meaſured or deſcribed in 


ting one word to cx 
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which manner itis theſubiet of Geo grepbte, {o far fowth as the | 

rts of it hane a dmerſe fituartion,as well in regard one of ang-. 
ther, as in reſpetof the Heanens» Which reſtriQ ion; akthough | 
agrecing well to fome part of it, 1vill hardly ſquare with albche 


'rclt - becauſe many things herein are handled beſides the Exrths 


naturall ſite or poſition, as hereafter ſhall be taught. For which 


” * cauſe weehaue rather defined theſubiet of Geopraphie to bee . 


the Earth, ſo faras it is tobee meaſurcd and deſcribed, as wans 
prcfic the who!'e manner of conſidera» 


tion. 
2 Geographic conliſts of 2 parts, the Spheri- 


call, and To why : The Spherical! partis that 
which teacheth the naturall: conſtiuntion of 
the Terreſtriall Spheare. 


The common and receiued diuifion of this Science amongſt 
Geographers, isinto the.Generall or vniucrfallwpart; and the ſpe- 
£iall, Which divifian, I dare nor vtterly rcieR; being ſtren;the- 
ned with the authority of ancient and apffoucd Authors. Yet 
ſeems itmore aptly to be applyed to the H;ſtoricall part, then to 
the whole Science,as we ſhall after make apparant.In the mean 
time the diuiſion of it into Sphericall & Topicall parts,tcemes 
to be preferred in reaſon : Foraſmuch as the Terreſtrial Globe , 
which we {appoſe to be the-ſubjeR of the Science, is propoſed 
to vs vnder a twofold conſideration ; firſt in regard of the 21a- 
thematicall lineaments and circles., whereof the Spheare is ima- 


-gined to conſiſt ; out of which wee collec the figure, quantity, 


ite, and due proportion of the Earth , and its parts: Secondly, 
of the: places Hiſtorically noted and _—_— out vnto wy | 
certaine names , markes , and charaRers, The former COLES 
greateſt light from Aſfronomie , whence ſome hane called it the - 

Aſtronomucall part : The later from Phs/o/ophie and Hiſtorical + 
obſeruation, being (as we haue faid Ya mixt Science, taking part . 
of diners facultics. IE 

£ 


A3 _ 


_- 
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3 The Terreſtriall Spheare is a globous or 
round Body, comprehended within the ſuper- 


ficies of the Earth and Wartcr. 


Some haue nicely di ſtinguiſhed berwixta 5 mah & an Orbe, , - 
| in one ſurface, - 
' whichisconuexeor outward asa Bowle. The other concane ,. | 
| er hollew, in manner of an Egge-ſhell emptyed. But this di-- 
' fiin4jon'ſeemes too curious, as fauouring roo much of Scho-- 
| Ifticallfubcilicy, becauſe the name of Orbe and Spheare are ma- 


_ thata Spheare is a round maſfie body , contain 


| - Arac promiſcuouſly vſcd, withourt difference , amongſt good 


riters. This Spheare which wee make the ſubject of our Sci-- 


' ence, wee call Terreſtriall,, not becauſeit conſiſts mecrely of 


| Earth; (the contrary of which wee ſhall hercafter ſhew:) but 
| [hecind 


| the Earth is the chicfeſt in the compoſition ; whence by 
A RN kind of ſpeech, the whale G/obe may beecalled 7er- 
| reſiriall, | 


| 4 The handlingofthe Terreſtrial Spheare is 


1s cither Primary, or Secundary. Thi Primary. 


- confilts in ſuch affe&ions as primarily agrec 
|. rotheEanh. | 


The Geographicall «Affettion may be conſidered two wayes ; - 


| either ſmplyand abſolntely in themſclues ; or compararinely as 
| theyare conferred and compared the one withthe other. As for 
| or, "ve the circles of the Spheare, ſuchas are the Parallels and 


| Meridians , may be conſidered either abſolutely in themſelues ; 
| þ as concutre tothe longitude, latirnde, dp 


|. er comparatine 


5; The Terrcſtriall 


Spheare primarily confide- 


6 Herein 


red, iscither Natural; or Hrtificiall. The Na-- 


_ © mural isthetrue Globein it ſelfe, without i- 
| mageor repreſentation, 
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4 Hercin ageine arc to be conſidered two 
things, Firlt,the Principles and conſtitution of 
theSpheare; Seeondly , the Fecrdents and pro- 
pricties : The principles whereof the Spheare 
1s compoled .arc two ; viz: Matter and 
-Forme. 
The Marter is the ſubſtance whereof the 


Sphcareis made, viz: Earth, and Water. 

My meaning 1s not in this Treatiſe to handle the natnre and 
propictics oftheſe two Elements, Water, & Earth, farther then 
.may ſecmeneceflary for the Geographicail conſtitution of the 
Terreſtrial S nn 3yray the reſt tothe Naturall Philoſopher; 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed that few.men vndertake the fludy of this 
'Science, without ſome inſight in the other. And toſpeake trurh, 
+this begins where the Naturall Philoſopher ends. Yet becauſe 
'fome light mn each - army Sony required and all men 
are not willing to ſeeke into the grounds of Natal 
ye it will not ſceme altogether-impertinent, to lay 
the dation farther off, that the building rhereon erected 
may; tand-furer and ſtronger. Wherefore raking ſome begin» 
ning fromthe matter of the EarthlyGlobe, wee haue nga 1 
ſhed it into £@r7h, and Water, as thoſe parts whereofthe whole 
Globe iis nor effcntially cd, as one intirebody init 
ſelfe ; but rather: coaceruar an compacted 't , cach. 

rt retaming 1ts OwWne nature cuties, wit any pro- 
_ mixture. To exprefſe more lly the conſtitution / this 
'Spheare, we are here to diſtinguiſh berwixr the ff and ſecond 
_ avatter; T he firſt matter was thatvnmerſallcheos, or maſſe, out 
-of which, all bodies both Celeſtialland Elementary were made + 
and formed, as wee read in the firſt of Genes. Which whether = 
it be the ſame with 4:forle's Materia primue,as fome haue ima» 
- gined, I leaue to others ro diſpute. The ſecond matter of the: 


Globe either Proper or Accidentall, The propetwecall that 
"8" ; AS. # whereof 
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whereof the Globe of the Earth moſt properly corifiſts, ſuch 2s 
are the two Elements of Earth and Pater. The Accidentall mat- 
ter is vnderſtood of all other bodies, contained in the. uperFicies 
of the aid Spheare, as Stones , Merrals, Minerals , and v9 like 
materials, made of a Terreſtriall ſubſtance and. engendred in the 


wombe of theEarth. Concerning the Earth and Warer , which. 


we gakg che molt proper and cfentiall parts of the Spheare,we 
will {et downe theſe two Theoremes. 


1 In the Terreſt tall Spheare is more, Path then 
. Water. | 


The: Theoreme may bee proned'by ſundry reaſons drawne- 


from Natrre and Experience, Whereof the firſt may bee taken 
from the depth of the waters, compared with the whole thick- 
nes of the Earth. For- the ordinary depth of the Seas ſeldome 
found to beaboue 2- or 3 miles, andn few places 10 furlongs, 
which make a mile andaquarter. And albeit ſome late Writers 
' haue imagined the obſcruation/to be vnderſtood only of fraight 
| and narrow' Seaz;, and not of the maitie Ocean :-yet grantine'#t 
toamount@ T0, 22, or 3o miles , it cannet reachito ſo great a 
quantity , as to;come neere the greatnes-of the Earth, For the 
| | Whole circle of the Terreſtrial Spheare being 21600.Engliſh 
| . miles, (allowmg' 60 rg me miles to-a degree of aigreater 
\ emcle) wee ſhall find rhe Diameter to bee-abotiti-260 miles: 
Whoſe ſemi-diameter ,. meaſtring the diſtarice:betweene the 
center and the /ſuperficzes of the Earth, will be 3666 miles. And 
1any man ſe ſome of the quantity tobe abated; becauſe of 
the call fwelling:ofthe. Warer abou? the Barth; whoſe 
Circle nuſt be greater than that:ofthe Earth's: We anſwer ; firſt 


that this may challenge ſome abatement; bur not comeneere any - 


——_— Water with the Earth. Secondly-itis tobee ima- 
gincd that the ſurface of the Sea!, howſocner as it is pairited ih 
Globes and Charts;:ititeme for 51 02" (amber and vnhirnſ 


| thedof Ilinds;/yetthidfor the greateſt part ,Aceme rather to 
| beeaſcribedta mansignorance,and of trus difbouery, be- 
| canſ© -quillets and parcels oF land lye yetvnhnowne to our 


| Qivitian World unit herelore mined 2nd nor figured i 
USO PIE 4 | & our 
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which lay bid and vnknowne without diſcovery , in the dayes 
of Prolomy, which cauſed him to contraRt & curtaile the Earth 
in his Geographical deferiptions. Which defect hath been ſince 
thattime ſupplyed by the induſtrious trauailes and Nauigations 
of later time: ſuchas were of P ortugals, Engli/h,and Hollander, 


CHA'P.”F,” "d 
arordinaty Mappes. So wee find a great quantity of Earth 


eſpecially of Colmmbres the 7talian , who (as one wittily allu- 


ding to his name)-like Noah's Doue plucking an oliae branch 
from this Land , gane teſtimony of aportion of Land as yer vis 
kriowne, and left naked vnto difcouery. And noqueltion can be 
made, but a great quantity of land , not yet detected by our £#u- 
ropean Naujgators , awaites the induſtry of this age. To which 
ahades the Poetintheſe Verſes :. | 


Venient anms ſecula ſerts, 
Quibus Occanus vincula rerum 
Taxet, & ingens pateat tellux , 

T yphifg, nonos detegat orbes, 
Net fit terns ultima Thule, 


In after-yeeres ſhall Ages come , 
When th'Occean ſhall vnlooſe the bands 
Of things, and ſhew vaſtamplellands; * 
' New*W orlds by Sca-menTſhall be found, + 
* Nor That be the vemoſt bougd, | 


Another reaſon to provethe Earth to be greaterin quantity, 
may bee drawnefrom! the mixture of Earth and Water: for it 
theſe two Elements ſhould 'meetmntheAatfic quantity , & ©hi- 
lenge an equality ; queſtionledd wtHewhole Earth would'prone 
ouer-moiſt , flymie , and vnapt'for habitation. Which any mart 
may eaſily obſerue by his owne experience, For leta portion 


Earth, & another of Water be mixt together in the fame quan- 


Seneca 1n 
AMeaea. 
ATT. 2. 


tiry,the whole maſſe will ſceme 110 other than a heap'of mire or © 


 flime; withontanyfolid or coriflting ſubltance: Moreoner the 


Water being no other than a thin and fluid body, hardly con- 


raining itſelfe within itsownbounds or limits (as 4riſtotle w_ .cor,. 
FI cheth.. 


De gen, &-- 
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 chethvs) muſt necdsrequire a hard and ſolid body , whereonts 
Gapport it ſelfe, which body muſt of neceſſity bee greater in 
quantity. | | | 
2 The Earth and Water together make one 
Spheare. 
| _ Temaybecr ly colle&ed from laces ofho! 
| Seripe on nk © Earth; be- 
' ng round and vniforme , was oucrwhelmed and compaſſcd 


_ | round with Waters, as yer vnfurniſhed of lining Creatures. Se- 


, itappearcs that A/mighty G © D afterwards made a ſe- 

ration betwixt the Faters and Dry-Land. This ſeparation (ag 
rre asreaſon may bee admitred as indge ) leemes to bee cffe- 
Qcd one of theſe two wayes : Either juing ſuper-naturall 
|. bounds and limits vnto the Waters,notluftering them to inuade 
| * the Dyy-land: or cls by altering the /aperficies ofthe Earth, ca- 
| *ſtingitinto incquall parts, ſo that ſome-where , ſome parts of it 
| 'beingtaken away , empty Channels or concauities might be left 
| torecciue the Waters ; other-where dy heaping vp the parts fo 
; takenaway, whence were cauſed Ionnrames and eminent pla- 

| ces onthe earth. The formerof theſe wayes ſeemes altogether 

| Improbable; foraſmuch as it is very vnlikely to imagine, that 

. |, Godin thefirſt jnſticutionof Nawre, ſhould impoſe a perpe- 
| wall violence vpon Nature, ashereafter in place more conucni- 

|  entſhall bee demonſtrated. Wherefore'takmgthe later as more 

' | conſonant toreaſon ; we ſhall find that the Water & the Earth 

| + Þ ey diuided., make not -two ſeparate and diſtint im 

| Globes, butoncand thefame Spheare ; foraſmuch as the concay 
| ities andhol ings of the Earth, arc cucry-where choa- 
and filled vp-witlr Water, whoſe Arperficies is Sphzricall ; 


| pi oroeayPrlpos anger yt the Earth, toaccompliſh & 
.perfet this Terreftriall Spheare. To confirme which opinion, 
 theſereaſons out of common experiencemay be alleadged: The 
| Grſtisdrawn-from the ccttartbact Water; For we may 
| ce obſcrue,, thar a portionof Earth, and another of 
| Water being let fall, will deſcend in the ſame right line toward 
| Giclame center: whence we maycuidently conclude , thar the 
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Fearth & Water hane one and the ſelfe-fame center of their mo-- 
tion”, and by aconſequence conſpire to the compoſition of one 
and the felfe-fame Spheare, Secondly, toa like Archor fpace in 
the Heauens ,is found anſwerable alike Arch in the Terreſtrial” 
Globe, whether it bee meaſured by the Earth or Water : which 
could not happen, were they not accounted parts of the fame 
Spbeare, The iid reaſon may bee drawne from the Ecclipfe of 
the Moone, wherein the partofthe Moone ſhadowed & obſcu-- 
red, is obſcrned tobe one Spharicall or roundfigure. This ſha-, 
dow, by the conſent of all Aftronomer's is cauſed by the Terre- « 
ftrialt Spheare,interpoſed betwixt the Sun and the Moone,inter- c 
cepting the Sun-beames , which ſhould i1}nminate the Moone ; 
and the ſhadowes imitate the opacous bodies, whence they a. , 
riſe : Butin the Ece/ipſe we find only the ſhadow of one body or' « 
Spheare, and therefore according to the dof the Opricks, e 
we may conclude the body whereof ſuch aſhadow proceedeth.,. « 
to be bur one and the ſelfe-ſame Spheare. 


8 The Formeof the Terrcftriall Spheare , is the 
naturall Harmony or order, ariſing from the 


parts working together. 

We ought here toremember what we ſaid before ; that the 
Earth and the Water concurre together to make one Terreſtri- 
all Spheare : wherefore the whole being accounted one coacer- 
matcd and colleted Body, made of two other ; we are not to ex- 
petan Inrernall , Eſſential , and Specificall Forme , ſuch as Ari+ 
fotle recounts am the principles of a Naturall Body : bur 
only ſach a one as in it ſelfe 1s External and Accidentall;yetcon- 
—_ (as it were) Effentially to the conſtitution of the Terre- 
ftriall Spheare , whoſe Fabricke and firſt compoſition ,. cannor 
well be vnderſtood without it. Some haue imagined the whole 
Globe of the Earth to bee informed with one Internall and EL 
fentiall Forme ; which opinion ſeemes to thaue much affmity 
with that of P/ato's , concerning the Soxle of the World : Not 
that Plazo and his followers were ſoabſurd todefend, that the 
World with all his parts was animated witha true virall Soule, 
in the nature ofa Jiuing Creature : but that all the members of 

in 
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it were vnited together , quickned, and difpoſed by a certaine 
Energeticall power or vertue, which had greatreſemblance and: 
repreſentationot the Soule of man. Which aſſertion ſeemes, to: 
bereſtored and embraced by our late ſagnericall Philoſophers , 
whoſe opinion we ſhall diſcuſſe and examine hereafter in place 
conuenicnt. In the meane time , grounding our diſcourſe on 
knowne principles;we can admit no other Formein the Spheare. 
| ofthe Earth, then the mutuall Harmony , orderand-concent of 
the parts, concurring together ,and working the perfection & 
pTrpctuationof thewhole. A firreſemblance whereof we may 
obſcrue in an artificiall Clock , Mill , or ſuch like great Engine, 
wherein cucry part duly performing its owne office, there will 
ariſcandreſulra naturall Harmony, whch not ynaptly may bee 
termed the Forme of the whole Engine, Why:the:W orld:ſhould 
not conſiſt of an Internall and Efſentiall Forme , f1ndry reaſons. 
haue been allcadged by uur common Phslo/ophers : Firit,becauſe 
Nature ncuer attemptcth any thing in vaine ; or without a de- 
terminate end; But the particular Formes of ſpecial] Bodies (lay 
theſe Philoſophers ) are ſufficient for the vnity and conformati- 
on of this Terreſtriall Globe : ſo that to grant an vniuerſall Forme 
ofthe whole, were to multiply cauſes without any nceeſlity, 8& 
make Nature the Mother of ſuperfluity, which to all. Phs/oſo- 
|  phersſcemes moſt abſurd. Sevgndly. if this wereadmitted ; the 
whole Spheare of the Earth would hee ag one continuate Body, 
Whoſe parts ſhould (as it were) ſuffera felluw-feeling one of 
theothecr. Thirdly, it were aditficult matter to aſſigne,to what 
kind ſuch a Forme might be reduced, whether Animate, or Jn- . 
animate If Iranimate, whether it were imple, or compound, If 
Animate, whether. Vegetatine , Sexſitiue, or Rational , vnder 
the:which are couched many great ditficultics,, as yet yndiſclo- 
(ed. Whether theſe reaſons bee of any great force to onerthrow 
the aduerſe opinion,T leauc it to farther.inquiry ; intending here 
4 Geographical, not a Phyſical Diſcourſe, 
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CHAP. 11 
Of the conformity of parts mn the conſlitution 
of the T erreſtriall Spheare. 


r JN the former we haue treated of the Natu- 
* Þ rall confliitution of the Terreſtrial! Spheare, 
_ alwell in Matter as Forme « 1t is necdfull in 
the next®Þlace to treat gf ſuch 4fe ions and 
proprieries: as neceflarily ariſe our of ſuch a 
Conſtitution: | 


'  Thole Mffefions or Propricties are oftwo ſorts, 


Reall or Imaginarie; Reall I call{uch as agreeto 
the Terreſtriall Globeby Nature:Imaginary, 
ſach as agrectoirt by vertuc of our vnderſtan> 
" ditig; |" | 
: Fre. the Aﬀettions Really or Naturally a- 
greeing'to the Terrene Spheare , areaſſigned 
citherin reſpect of the Earth itfelfe, or in ref. 
et of the Heauens. 
| Theſe Aﬀettions areſaidto agree to the Earth 
in-refpedt of it ſclfe, which may be expreſſed 
and yaderſtood without any comparing of 
it with che celeſtiall Bodies. 
- Theſe againe are twofold , cither Elemen- 
tarie., or eHagneticall, Elementary I terme' 
B3; ſuch | 
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; ma 
| ofthe primary intentof Nature ; as the neeralt and immediate 


ſuch as haue commonly beenknowne or ob- 
ſerued by ordinary Philoſophers. Here is chief- 
ly to bee conſidered the conformity of the 
 Terreſtriall parts, inthe making and conſtitu. 


tion of the whole Spheare. 


In the former Chapter we haue ſhewed, that the Forme of 
the Terreſtrial Spheare , is nothing els but the concinnity and 
t conſpiration of the parts whereof the whole is compoun- 
ded; Thiscantormity being diucrs and manifold,as well in re- 
gardof the parts conforming themiclucs , as theimanner ; of the 
conformity,we ſhall partiMarly and diſtinQly trear of, fo far 
4s appertaines toa Co/mographer, Here by the way I cannot 
bur taxe ſome defe&t in moſt of our common ( o/mographers, 
who taking the Spherical roundncs of the Earth for a granted 
ition, are nothing curious to ſearch into the firſt grounds 


| andcauſcsof this rowndity , whereby it firſt became a globous 


Body ; and afterwards retaines in it {elfe-a Naturall vigour or 


| m0 (ifany violence ſhould be offered) toreſtore her ſelfe ts 


er former right and perfection. All whichare very pleaſant & 


| profitable, to giue an induſtrious Learner ſome fatisfation. To 
; explaine this before we deſcend to particulars , we will lay this 
| groundand Theoreme ; | 


1 The parts of theTerreſtriall $ theare, doe natu- 
. rally confarme and diſpoſe themſelues, aſwell to 
the produttion and generation , tothe contt- 


 nuanceand preſeruation of tt. 
The forme of the Terreſtrial Spheare , albeit (as wee hane 


' ſhewed)itbe Exrernallin reſpeR ofthe whole Globe: yer may 
| wecallic zataralt; foraſmuch as itifſueth and ariſeth from the 
| naturall diſpoſition and inclination of all the parts. To vnder- 
| ſtand which clauſe the better, weeare to conſider that a thin 


bee called Natural rwo manner of wayes : firſt in regar 


end 


o- 
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end or ſcope to which ſhee isdireted. Secondly, in reſpet of 
ber ſecandary intent or purpoſe, as that which alt of neecMſity 
follow the former. True it is that cnery Terrene Body , accor- 
ding to Natures firſt intention , ſeeks and worksit's owne per- 
fection and conferuation. Neuerthelefſe according to: her'/ecan- 
dary Intent , it concurres to the perfetion and good of the 
whole yniuerſe ; which we ſhall plamely fee ina ſtone or thodd 
of earth ; which feparated and remoued from it's mother , the 
Spheare of the Earth , by his deſcent and falling downewards, 
ſecks firſt his owne conſeruation , by reuniting it ſ{elfe to the 
Earth whence it was taken : Secondly , of the whole Globe of 

_. the Earth, whichby this vnion and addition, no doubt, is made 
" morecompleat and perfe&: This conformity of the Terreftriall 
parts,out of which arifeth the Earths Sphericity ; I call the natu- 
rall inelination they hane to moueand ſettle themfelnes im ſach 
aſite or poſition , as may bring forth a Spherical! conſiſtency : 
ſo thatit it were poſſible (as what cannot be to Gods Almighty 
power 2? ) thatthe whole Globe of the earth were diffolued and 
rent into little peeces ; yet were that vigor and motine inclina- 
tion remaining inthe parts, whereby they might ſettlc'and con- 
forme themſelues to the fafne Spherical nature , and compoſiti- 
on which it formerly enioyed. For all the parts thus ſappoſed to 
be diſtracted , would (noqueſtion.) meer together & conforme 
themſclues tothe fame point or Center; and ſo equally poifing 
themſelues;,. would reftore the ſame Spheare ſo difflolned. So 
that wee here notea double inclination and motion of carthly 
bodies ; firſt by a Right {ine , of the parts tending towards the* 
Center ; the orher Sphericall of the whole Spheare, whereof 
the firſt m nature preccedes the compoſition of the Spheare, the 
ether followes.Bat this latter motion T leaue doubtfull, rill place 


eonuentent. : | | : | 
s Theconformity of the Terrene parts is rwo- 


fold; Primarie , or Secondary, The former is 
that whereby all earthly bodies are by a 


right line carried and dirc&ed to the Center 
TT. of 


| ty and authority; I take ci 
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of the Terreſtriall Globe. 
Asinan Artificial Spheare or circle , drawne by a Geomes - 


| - xrician, their principall parts are expreſſed, to wit, the-Center, 


Ray.and circumference : ſoin the Narwral/Globe of the Earth, 
theſe three, as it were Naturally & Really diſcouer themſelues 
ynto vs. For firſt there is ſet a fixt pojar, to which all heauy bo- 
dies moue and conforme themſclues. Secondly, there is ſet the 
line.or Radrre ,in which ſuch bodies are carryed and = want #— 
Thirdly, the confluence of all theſe parts, begets the rounaneſſe 
and Sphzricall forme. To begin firit with that which is firit in 
nature, we will rake theſe grounds. 


1 All Earthly "Bodies incline and approach to 


the Center as neere a4 they Can. 

This propoſition fo farre: forth-as it concernes the two: Ele-" 
ments of Earth and Water,js confirmed by common experience, 
and therefore needs no long demonttration. For we ſce plainly, 
that not only theſe rwo doe jncline (as much as may be ; all ob- 
ſtacles being remoued) to:the Center ot the Earth ; but alſo all 
mixt bodies compounded of them, being oucrſwayed with the 
moſt predominant element, doe challenge to theſcluesthe ſame 
motion.I ſay not that all theſe T crreſtriallhodies drine & meer: 
in the Center (for that were impoſlible ,-that all this maſly 
Spheare ſhould bee contracted* to one-point) but that all the 
parts hane a mntuall inclination to approach as necre the Cen- 
ter , as the neceſliry of the place , and the concurrence of them 
mang* themſclucs will ſuffer. By theſe Terrcſtriall Bodies 
which inioye this motion and 4nclination , wee vnderſtand firſt 
the rwo Elements of Earth and Water , with ali other bodies 
ariſing out of their mixture. To theſe T may adde the Ayre , 
which by reaſon of his affinity with the Earth and Water , and 
naturall coformity to the ſame Center, we may well tecarmean 
earthly vody. It is commonly reported that the Ayre is / ghr, 
and therefore carried vpwards, not inclining atall to the Cen- 
ter of the Terreſtrial! Globezasthe parts of theſe two E'cments 
are. But this aſſertion, although bolftred vp, both with antiqui- 

Bbefto bee falſe, or miſunderſtood, 
and 


” On 
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2nd thatT ſpeake no more herein than Tcan prone; T will pro. 
duce ſome reaſons (ſtrong enough, as I thinke) ro perſwade that 
the Ayre is a heany ps hauing a due inclination and confor- 
mity to the Center of the Earth : Firſt therefore will Iproduce 
this experiment, When a Well or deepe Trenchis diggedvp in 
the carth, I won!d willingly demand whether the Aire de{- 
cends to fi!) up this Trenchor concauity ; or eltfea void ſpace ts 
left vaturnjſhed of any naturall body to fill it? If they admit the 
latter , they will conſequently bring in againe that varamm , or 
void ſpace which Arif. and all found Philoſophers hane long 
ſince PEN the confines of nature. If they affirme the for- 
mer,thatthe Ayre deſcends to fill vp this empty ſpace,I wil aske 
againe, wherher this deſcentof the Ayre be violent or natural]: 
It they fay Natural] , they admit our affertion , that the Ayrena- 
turally deſcends towards the Center, and fo by conſequence 
that itis heauy and not hghtby nature. Neither according to our 
Perjpateticall Philoſophy can wee aſcribe more than one moti- 
on tothe Aire, becauſe it is a ground generally recemed among 
eAriſtoteleans: that One Gmple body can claime but one ſimple 
motion : much lefle one ftmple forme , as that of the Aire, can 
produce two oppoſite and contrary motions /,fuch agare Aſcent 
and Deſcent of the ſame body. If they chance to lighronthe o- 
ther member of our diſtintion , and fay that the motion of the 
Aire in this fort is viotent, it muſt needs follow , that it maſt 
haue ſome externall cauſe or principle whence it ſhould pro- 
cecd ; becauſe all ſach motions proceed from externall canſes. 
But here no fach cauſe can be aſſigned : For the cauſe would bee 
either the Earth which is ſo tory hollow, or the emptineſſe,or 
vacuum , Of at leaſt the other parts of the Aire. Thar it is not 
the Earth, maybe ____ ; firſt becauſe no Philoſopher hath e- 
uer ſhewedany ſuch Attractine power to reſide in the Earth, 
but rather the contrary ; becauſe the Earth and Ayre by moſt 
haue beene thonght oppofite in nature , and repugnant one to 
the other. Secondly, becauſe Philoſophy teacheth, that noagent 
can worke vpon 4 parte and cltin patient, except there be 
a meeting of the Agent and Patient inſome meane, Bur here 
in this ſippoſition , the Earth1s _yns to draye and —_— 


- 
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- the Aire, whichas yer it touchethnot. That this externall cauſe 
is notthe Yacunm or Emptinefle, is plaine ; becauſe-it- was ne- 
uer granted to hauc any being or exiltence , much leſſe any cau- 
Ality in nature, Some perhaps will ſay , that not the v4cnmmit 
rx7-4 bur the euitation and auoiding it , is the cauſe of the mo- 
tion. I deny not but this may in ſome ſort be interpreted a cauſe, 
but the doubtisnot anſwered : For wee ſecke not a Finall but 
an Efficient cauſe ; and a curious {earcher-into Nature , will hard- 
ly reſt ina meere finall cauſe. For the tinall cauſe , fo farre forth 
as it is acauſe preceding the eflet, can no otherwiſe bee con- 
cciued than in the intentionof the Agent : then muſt enquiry 
bee made againe what the Agevt ſhould bee, and fo will the 
probleme reſt vncleered. 1. Becauſe one parcell of the Aire 
could not moue another , except the ſame were firſt moned it 
ſelfe,and ſoanew Agent muſt of neceſlity bee found our. 2 The 
Agent and the thing moucd or-Patient , oughtto bee two ſepa» 
rate and diſtin&t bodies: -But the parts of the ayre mecting to- 
ether , become one continuate- body. No ſhift is there left for 
eſe Philoſophers but one diltintion, wherein they diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the, Onixerſall.and. Special forme,, The Aire, as they 
affirme, according to his Speczall forme , alccnds vpward from 
the Center of the Earth : yet-by the Yaierſall , for the conſer- 
nation of the whole vniuerſe, it may ſometimes ſuffer a contra- 
motion.as tomoue downeward toward the Center.Im which 
Eindion they ſuppoſe they haue cut the throat of all contra- 
ry reaſons. But who ſo vnderſtands himſelte, ſhall finde'it but as 
a weake reed, to hurt his hand which reſts on it ; fora ſecond 
enquiry will bee made, what this vnjucrſall forme ſhould bee. 
For by it they vnderſtand af neceſſity either an,/nrteryall forme 
| or Nature; or an; External Feſaltercie and, harmony of the 
| , ſuch as wee haue deſcribed in the firſt Chapter-of this 
| ee if they vnderſtand this latter , jt-cannot any way bee a 
| cauſeof this motion ; becauſe jt followes and ariſethout of this 
- motion concurring withthe reſt,and no way prececds it: wher- 
| as on the contrary. part eucrycaulſc 1s-to goe before hiscic : 
| Secondly, this vruuerſfall forme or nature compared withthe 
| tpcciall, there wouldarile a Swbard5vation, ang nota Coordina- 


tion, 


” 


#22, or oppoſition ; foraſmuch as the pu is ſubordinate ts 
the generall or vniuerſall. But ſubordinate cauſes can produce 
no other than ſubordinare efMts. Bur here we ſee the effeRs or 
motions to bee quite oppoſite theone'to the other ; inaſmuch as 
the motion of Deſcent in the Aire (which they aſcribe to the y- 
muerſall forme) is cleane oppoſite to the motion of Aſtent, a(- 
cribed to the fpeciall nature. Thirdly, theſe Ph:lo/ophers vrging 
theneceſlity of Nature to preſerue the Vnmuerſe, are much de- 
cemued in the manner and meanes thereof. Frue 1t is that all 
Earthly and heany bodies are direed and diſpoſed to the con- 
ſeruation of' the earthly Globe. But cuery ſuch body (as wee 
haue ſhewed before) ſeckes firlt the ſafeguard and preſeruation 
of it ſelfe, and ſecondarily by the ſafeguard of it ſelfe the preſer< 
uation of the whole. For how can any part., when it neglects its 
owne ſafety, endeauour the preſeruation of the whole : fith the 
whole is but one compounded of many parts. And therefore 
can it notbee auoided , but that the diſorders and difharmony of 
enepart, ſhould preiudiceand deſtroy the whole frame. If they 
turne to the other part , and grant this vnuerfall forme to bee 
Internall , many reaſons ſtand oppoſite. For firſt I would de- 
mand, whether this vniuerfall forme bee ſimple or componnded. 
It cannot bee fimple,becauſe it would alwayes produce one fim- 
ple and vniforme effet : but experience hath t:ught the contra- 
ry ; becauſe wee ſhall not alwayes find the aireto deſcend, but 
fomettmes to mane obliquely to theleftor _—_— , back- 
ward and forward ; as when it enters into the houſe by a doore 
or windowe.' On the other fide, it cannot well becalled a com- 
pound forme ; becauſe all formes the more vninerſal! they are, 
the more {imple theyare to be accounted : becauſe the fpeciall 
includes more compoſition than the generall. Moreouer, all 
compounded ſubſtance ariſe outof fimples , which are to bee 
eſteemed firſt innatare. Secondly , I would aske wherher this 
vniuerſall forme bee na n«mero;the ſelfe fame indiuiduall in alt 
the parts and bodies; or diuerſe, according to the diuerfity of 
the faid Bodies. It cannot bee one and the ſelfe fame inal] bo- 
dics, becauſe , according to the opinion of Ar:forle , the whole 
yniuerſc isnot one continuate body compoſed of CITI. 
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| bur rathera hezpe of maſſe colle&ted and digeſted out of 
bodies. _—_— the forme being thus one induniduall , would 
|  beefingularor pecial}, not vninenh!].. It they aftirme that this. 
 forme1sdinerſe according to the diuerſity of the bodies , it can- 
not bee the cauſe of this motion or deſcentin the Aire.. For this 
| motion (as they ſuppoſe) is deſtined and appointed tono other 
| end, thantocomfort Nature inhber diſtrefle, whenſhee ſtands in 
| feareofrupture or diffulution. Buthow can this forme being 
| bounded within the limits of the Aeriall /eperſicies perceaue or 
|  feele thisexigence of Nature in other Bodies? Whattocucr they 
| canfayin this, isaltogether vncertaine , and not warranted by 
any found demonſtration. A ſecond reafon for the naturall det- 
cent-of the Aire , may beedrawne froma poſlible ſuppoſition ; 
from which wee may enforceatrue concluſion. Let vs fuppole 
a portion of Aire by ſome violence to beecarried abone his pro- 
ore orbe; as for example, tothe ſpace which by our common 
bilofophers is aſcribed to the Element of Fire , neerethe con- 
caue ſaperficies- of the Moone, I-would heredemand whether 
| this portionof Aire thus tranſpoſed would aſcend higher , or 
| deſcend lower, orreſtſtil] in the ſame place?It could not aſcend 
bigher ; firſt becauſe in this wiſe it ſhould be moned farther our 
of his owne place, whereas according to the principles of Phi- 
loſophie , all bodies tranſpoſed from their proper places , haue 
an aptnefſe or inclination to returne againe to their proper 
ſeats, and notto rone farther oft; Secondly, this granted ,. the 
Aire ſhonld muade the place of the fire and fo the Elements 
ſhould ſuffer a confuſion ; which eLrifforte holds abſurd, 
Fhirdly,there cannot be imagined in that higher orbeany point 
or center, to which it ſhould dire& his motzon;, and therefore 
thcre is no fuich motion found ; or it muſt bee very trregu}ar. Tf 
on the other fide it were granted , that ſuch a portion of Aire fo 
ſeparated, ſhoulddefeend ; I aske againe , er they hold 
this motionmaterall or violent : Iteannot bee a violent motion ; 
becauſe itis directed to his owne naturall and proper place ;zand 


this motion m the Elements , is alwayes accounted natural]. . 


Laſt of all, it cannotreſt ſtil] in the ſame place,becauſe all bodies 
forced out of their places (all obltacles'being remoucd) a 
HY [2 need 
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needs returne vntotheir proper place, Wherefore noother ftar- 


ing hole is here left to our oppoſites , but that. ' ant ana 
_ motion , and ſo conſequently yeeld to _— A 
third reaſon may here bee drawne from the Condenſation of the | 
Aire, It isa recetued opinion atnongſt moſt Philoſophers, that: | 
the thinne and ſabtile parts of the Aire will naturally mounr 


ypward ; butthe thicker and condenſated parts, pitchand ſct- 


tle themſclues downeward: Whichobſeruation, it itbee true, 
will yeeld vs this concluſion. That the Aire is by nature heauy | 
and therefore moneth downeward., toward the center of the 
Spherical] Globe of the Earth. Which I will demonſtrate our 
of theſe Principles , 1 That that body,, which by addition of 
parts or condenſation, is made more heauy or ponderous , muſt 
needs haue ſome weight in it ſelfe, This may cafily appeare, be- 
cauſe the mixture of lightneſfſe with heauineſſe will not intend 
and encreaſe the ponderdfity , but ſlacke and diminiſh it. -For 
the chiefeſt thing which remits or diminiſheth any quality, is 
the mixture of his contrary, as wee ſee the quality of cold to be 
abated and weakened if it entertaine”any mixture of heat : 
2 The thickningor condenſation of any bady is made by addi- 
tion and coation of more parts into the ſame ſpace or com- 
paſſe. As if the Aire or any ſich hke body were thickned , it 
would confine it ſelfe to a more narrow roomethen before,and 
ſo conſequenly the narrow roome would containe more parts | 
then before ;Our of whichwee conclude,that foraſmnch as ma-| 
ny parts prefſed' together in the ſame ſpace, make the whole. 
maſſe more ponderous; theſe parts fo preſſed together, muſt 
needes haue fome waight in themſclues. W hich may further be' 
illuſtrated z becauſe the intention of the quality commonly fol- 
lowes the condenſation of the fubiet: Which may caſily ap- 
peare in red-hot-iron , which burnes and ſcorcheth more than 
flame or coales; becauſe cuery part hath more degrees of hear. 
Now where more parts are cloſely preſſed together , the heat 
mult needs bee more feruent. I haue dweltlonger on this ſub- 
ie, becauſe I would not ſeeme ro broach anew opinion with- 
oat ſufficientreaſon. To conclude al), and come as neere there-! 
celuedopinionas 1can ; Iwill ay , thatthe Aire may bee conſt-/ 
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dered two wayes ; firſt ab/olwtely in it ſelfe ; ſecondly in compa? 
riſon of heauier bodies, to wit, the Earth and Water. In the firſt 
| ſen{cIgrantnoabſolute lightnefſe in the Aire ; becauſe out of 
| bis naturall inclination, it tends as neere as it can to the center , 
as all vther lower bodies. But if we conſider it comparatinely 
mreſpet of other heauier bodies, we may call it light, that is, 
lefle heany or ponderous, So that by /ighrneſſe we vnderſtand no 
abſolute \ightnefie , but a prixation, The ſumme of all wee hane 


hitherto proned, is this;Thatall terrene bodies, as Earth, Water; . 


Aire, and other mixt bodies which concurre to the compoſition 


ofthe Earthly Spheare,as neereas they can,ſertle and conforme 


| themſclues to the center of the Earth ; which ſite or poſition of 
. them to thecenrer, is their true and naturall place , wherein 
| theyſecketheir preſeruation, OV | 
z - Of two beauy "Bodies ſirruing for the ſame 
place , that alwaies prenatleth which is hea- 
 Henee it comes to paſſethat the Earth entoges 
.**. * the loweſt place ,thenext the Watcr, and the, 
| lafithe AJre. | | Pp: nt | 
| _ The.itdcrement or increaft cof any effeht, muſt neceflarily ariſe 
| Fronithe greater vigour or cfficacy of 'the cfficient-cauſc;, as 
| both Reaſon and Philpſophic well\teach. Now: (as wee lane 


| ſhewed)all heauy bodyesnaturally do deſcend downeward,out 
| ofa niturall,inc}nation they hauc to atraine-the center :'bur 
| where there is a grcater weight. or conſtipation of ponderous 
| parts inthe ſame maſſe, there muſt needs proceede a greater 
' nclination : Suppoſing thenthe Earth, Pater, and e £16; being 
| three waighty bodies to jveline and diſpoſe themiclues to their 
| vttermoſt-force to incloſe and Engirtthe center ofthe Terreftri= 
| all Spheare;-it mult needes bee thatthe: Earth beeing the: moſt 
' compact and ponderous , miiſt obtaine the preheminence; nexs 


. to which ſiceeedesthe##ater , thenthe due, beingofelothes 


9% 
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the leaſt po . Yet wee deny not but the Watcrand Aire 
beints {ſcr)ediin this wiſe , are in their natural] pjaces ; which te 
vnderſtand, wee muſt repeate what we {iid before, that Nature 
bath atwofold intention y, the one primary, the other /econdary, 


Indeed ifwe conſider Natures primary orſ{pcciall inclination in 


the bodiesthemleines,we ſh2ll findethem (as wee faid ) 1mme- 
diatly direted to the tenter as neere as might bee-:- butthe ſe- 
condary intent of Nature was, that the bocies ſhould fo ſettle 
and conforme themſelnes, as that'cachof them ſhould obraine a 
place according to his degree of maſſineſſe and waight. Our of 
this may bee anſwered acertame obietion which ſome haue 


produced, to proaethe Aire to bee abſotely light m his owne ) + 
nature. Experience teacheth V3 ( fay theſe men ) that a bladder ( J * "© 
blowne'vp with winde , or an empty barrel] being. by force | 


keptvader waterzthe force and obſtacle omitred,wil ſuddenly 
aſcend tothe toggand that a man ready to ſinke in the Water: 
will not ſo eafily finke downe while hee can hold his breath : all 
which effects they aſcribe to no other cauſe , than to inclination 
of the Aire ro mone vpwards from the center. But indeed this 
motion, howbeit agrceable to the vniuerſall nature and confi- 
ftency of the Spheare , is notwithſtanding in reſpe of the- Aire 
it ſelfe , vnnaturall and violent; becauſe this aſcent of it 1s not 
cauſed by the forme of the Aire , but the interpoſition of a hea- 


uier body ſtriuing for the ſame place , and fo reuerberating it - 


backe from the place, whereunto it tended. For here is to 


imagined, that the bladder or empty barrel] drowned in the 


water, claimes and injoyes for the time that place or diſtance , 
-which otherwiſe ſo much water ſhould occupie ;to wit, fo ma- 
ny inches of feete from one fide to the other. No maruell then 
that obſtacles remoned , the Water being moſt pondercus and 
-waighty,reccines his owne right;and(as 1t were ) ſhonlders ont 
the Aire, and violently drmes it oft to his owne habiration. 
"Whence many haue imagined that this motion is proper and 
naturall to the Aire, when of it ſelfe it is meerely viclehs , and 
enforced by the interieRion of another body more waightymd 
ponderoiisthan it {elfe. p | | 
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| 7  thisconformity of theTerreftrialſpatts,twq 


. things. are to- bee oblerued: 1 The center it 
\ ſelfe; 2 The parts which: conforme them. 
|. ſclues-ynto it. The Center is an imaginary 
pointinthemidſt of the Terreſtriall Globe, to 

. which all theparts are conformed. 


.. The Fathersof the Mathematical Sciences, haue labeured 


to deriue all their doctrine from a point , as the firſt and moſt 


fimple principle whereon all the reſt depend. Not that they 


- imagine apointtobee any pofitiue extity in1t ſelfe; butbecaute 


.it-is the firlt bound of ma de , whence 4 
tities take' their originall. The firſt pri 
It, not of naturall conſtitution , becauſe a thouſknd 
Red, could not be ſo compounded , as out of 1t ſhould ariſe the 
leaſt magnitude ;-for (as'the Philoſopher hath 
tinuate anddiuiſible things cannot bee made ont of ſtich thi 
asare meercly diſcontinuate and indiuiſible, but beeauſe it 18 
the firſt Mathematica] principle or beginning of termination 
and figuration. This $91 Hh + it hane cucry-where an vic 
in Geowetrie, yet. no-where more remarkeable then when it 
becomes the center of a cirgle : whichcenter wee not to 
inca meere Geometrical conceit, but ſuch as findes ground 


rerminated quan- 


inthe Natzraf conſtitution of the Terreftriall Spheare, For ſee-. 


ng 2ll-terrenc- bodies are carried in a right line as by a Radins 
t9-onepoint, from cacry -- ofthe circumference; wemay ob- 
fave ven abit were deſigned and pointed out by Nature it 
-{c)fe inthe, Globe :. Some. habe here: diſtinguiſhed betwixra 

int Payfcall , and. a point» Hathemaricall, as: allotting the 
| Latitude, and ſenfible exiſtence; but.chaking the other 


[ 


RETET denies Hur cheer be: righnly vents, 
| A 


| they are npt epabte>dura)lonc, titinguifhtd obbyb 
uers name of conceitor conſideration, Fur wiee 


pointasit is exiſtentin a ſenſible particularbody, and ſowwe call 
a | it 


hevs) con- 


e wee may call _ 
ints colle- 
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ſtentin ſome magnitude. I am not igrorant that ſome Writers 
* have taken a Phyſical point for a finall and inſenfible.magni- 
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it Phyſicat. Secondly wecab(trat it fromthisor that ſen- 
fible ; butalwayes conceit it withall to bee in ſome orig hr in 
this ſort wee terme It Mathematical : for the Mathematician 
abltrats nota Lyantity or Lnantitative ligne fromall ſubieds ; 
for ſo being an accident , hee ſhould conceme it abſtracted from 
its owne nature ; but from this or that ſenſible body,as wood or 
ftone.Such a point ought we to imagine the center of the Earth 
wo be, notparticipating ofany latitude or magnitude , albcit exi- 


tude, in which ſenſe the Globe of the Earth iscalled the center 
of all heauenly motions. Burt this ſenſe is very improper ; and 
beſides in this example is to bee vnderſtood a point Optical , as 
ſuch as carries no ſenfible or papers quantity in re- 
gard of the ſight. Taking then the center of the Earth to bee a 
point fixt in the middeſt of the Earthly Spheare, as we haue def- 
cribed , wee will further deſcribe thenature of itin two Theor 


remes. 
1 Thecenter of the Barth is not an Attractiue, 


but ameere Reſpectiue point. = 

An Artrafixe point I terme that, which hath in ita vere | pant oem — 
or power to draw and attra& the' Terreſtriall parts or bodies ,”, þ 
in ſuch ſort as the Loadſtone hath a4 power to draw iron or 5 _ 
ſteele. Buta' Reſpefine point is that , which the Bodies in their 
motions doe reſpe& and conforme themiclues vnto , as the 
bound ox, center to which their courſe 1s directed, Which may 
bee illuftrated by the dire&ize operations of the Load-ſtone 
{which wee ſhall hereafter handle) by which the Aagneriont 
{ndix ornecdle pointeth diretly Northward : not that in the 
North is' fixed any Attractive vertue or operation , Which 
_ cauſe that effe& ; burbecauſe the Magneticall Inſtrument 
is direted towards ſuch a point or center. That the Center of 
the earth hath no AttraQtineforce,may bee proted, 1 Becauſe jt 
cannotin any probability bee thought that'an Imaginary: point 
hauingonly a proixative Being and ſubſiſtence , ſhould challenge 
wit {clſc any ach operation. For all pofitive-ciefts,, proccetl 


v 
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out of poſitive cauſes//either can/it be imviginedthisthis\ ts 
tration ſhould grow outof a1meEcre proveation. Secondly, ſhould 
this be granted, that the motion of Earthly parts ſhould be from 
_ the Artratiue verme of the Center ; ir would follow. necefſa- 
. rily, that ora motion ſhould not bee Xararat, but violet : as 
| O—_— man external cauſe, whichall ancient and 
dcrne Philoſophers deny. | | —_s 
2 The ſame point is the center of Magnitude 


and waightinthe Terreftriall Spheare. 


© | That the ſame point in the Terrexe Globe, ſhould make the 
| ecenterbothof Magnirnde and Waight, may ſecme very plaine : 
x Becanſe we are not to mnltiplythingsand Entities in-our con- 
ceir, withoutany neceflary confequence drawne from Nature 
orReaſon; enforcing vsthercunto. Bur what reaſon could cuer 
perſwade any man; that the Earth had two Centers, the one of 
Faight, the other of Magnitude, but only abare Imagination, 
without proofe or demonſtration. Secondly , ifthis were gran- 
ted, rhat the Center of magnitude were remouecd ſome diſtance 
from the other ; then _ equently would one partof th# Earth 
ouer-poize the other in ponderoſity,, and ſothe whole Spheare 
- would cither be ſhaken out of its place, or diffolue it ſelte into 
._ * ttsfirſtprinciples. Bothofwhich being 7 contra» 
|  \ dicted}; onr affertion wall ſtand fure vndoubted. In the 
mcaneſpace; we deny not ur that ſome little difference may be 
admitted inregard of the vnequall parts of 'the Earth; bur this 
mult needs be ſo ſmall and inſenſible as cannot bee lated, or 


Cnnh alteration. ET MLS | Hofk: 
8. The Terrene parts conforming themſclues 


wayes 2 either Abſolutely, or Comparatiuely. 


PM's 7 ner de Sar tacorg pai =. 
- Actecrreſtriall part conſidered n' it ſelfe, vn- 
M7 | dergocs 
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to this center, may bec conſidered two 


+. Abſolutely , as cuery part is. conſidered in it 


' erPWay gr pen "20 
dergoes the reſpect cither of a Point of Hag- 


nitude. as apoint, when any ligne or point 
in icfelfe is confidered in regard of his con- 


formiry tothe center. 


A Point , albeit exiſting ſtill in ſome nay (as we haue - 


ſhewed ) may notwithſtanding bee abſtracted from: this or that 


| body, as ſeruing for the cexrer of any body , whoſe natural] in- 


elmationand conformity to-the vniuerſal] center of the Earth 
we may in the firſt place handle ,as the Rule by which the 'mo. 
tion o_ inclination of the whole magnitude ought to bee 
fquared, | | 
i Enery point or center of waighty body. , is moned 
toward the center of the Terreftriall Spheare by 
a right tine: 
ARiMt inc is the meaſure and rule almoſt of all Natural 
ations ; which albcit it be familiar in almoſt every operation; 
et moſt of all in the motion of the Earthly bodies tending to 
e cenrer of the Earth. Why Narwre in this kind ſhould chiefly 
aftet a Right line , ſundry reaſons may bee alleaged ; 1 From 
the End which Nature doth propoſe it ſelfe, which is to pro- 
duce the worke which ſhee intends , the readieft and. ſhorteſt 
way ;a8 Ariflorle teſtifies of her in the 5 of his Meraphiſickes, 
Now 1t is manifeſt that a Right line drawne betwixt the ſame 
points, is alwaycs ſhorteſt , as £xc/zde ſhewes in his Elements, 
where hcedemonſtrates that two ſides of any triangle being 
fon an Lev longer then thi third. The better to vn- 
critand the working of Natare ,wee ſhall obſerue in the motie 
on of a heauy. part. to the center , a double ſcope or end ; firſt, 
that the ſaid partof a tarreſtriall body, , ſhould bee monedor (e- 
paratod from the place to which 1t is by violence tranſpoſed. 
condly , that this body ſhould bee reftored home, and vnited 
to the Sphericali{ubſtance of the Earth ,, in which it muſt chiefly 
ſecke its preſeruaticn. That theſe two ends are beſt and ſoonelt 


compaſſcd by a right line is moſt manifeſt : For fuſt a /epa- 
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eration from the place to which it is moued , is more quicke & 
7 podient by a rhe line; foraſmuch as crooked our 
lines, turne backe as1t were into themſclues againe, Alfo the v- 
nion and coniunQion of a part with the Spheare of the Earth , is 
moſt indebted toa _ motion, becauſe (as wee haue declared) 
the way is ſhorter. Sccondly,it may bee alleaged, that Natwre is 
anvnriforme and necelary Agent, reſtrained to one unly bound 
or end, and therefore can neither ſtrengthen, weaken, remir or 
ſuſpend the action, but workes alwayes by the ſame meanes , 
the ame effects.; whence it 1s that ſhe chuſeth right line,being 
but, one betwixt-two peints; whereas crooked lines may bee 


_ drawne-infinite ,, and the motion directed by crooked lines 


would proue various and oppoſite to the preſcript of Nature, 


Morcouer ſhould wee imagine that nature at any time rage | 
r 


by acrooked or circularline, it.mightbe demanded , from w 

Agent this obliquity ſhould ariſe ? not from Nature itſelfe : be- 
eauſe (as wee faid) ſhee worketh alwayes tothe yemolt of her 
trength, hauifig no power to-remit or -ſupend her a&tiqns, But a 
crooked motion arifeth from the remiſſion or ſlacking of the 
Apents force,and turning it away from the intended end, which 


_ only findes place in Free and volwnt An: Neither comes 


this Deflexion from the wediam, or Aire ; becauſe it can hane no 


 fichpouwertoreſiſt, Thirdly, ifthe morion were not performed 


inaright line , it conld haue no oppoſite or contrary ; becauſe 
fas Ariſtotle reatheth) Ts a circular or crooked motion, ns other 
worion can bee oppoſite or contrary in reffett of the whole circle ; 
But only in regard of the Diameter, which is alwaycs aright line, 
By this itis plaine , thata walghty point conſidered in it ſclfe ab- 
firaAly,cannot bur be carried to'the center inarightline: which 
right line , realy and Phyſically points out vnto vs a Radius or 
Beamedrawne from the center to the circumference , to ſhew 
that the God of Nature in chnpatng the carthly globe, both ob- 
Terucd and taught vs the vie of Geomertrie., 7 

2 - 4 paint mowing toward the (enter , will moue 
; ifter m the end , then in the beghmamg. 

" This hath been plainely obſcrued by experience, that a ue 
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' let fall from a towre or high place , will bn Al Fo grow fvit: © 


and ſwiſter , till it approach the ground or place whereon it 
fats. Thereaſon may bee giucn from the Aire , which reſiſt o 


much the leſſe., by how much the body deſrendeth lower toe 
\ward the Earthor center; kecauſe whenit is higher;the diſtance 
being greatcr,the parts of the Aire will make more Reſiſtance, 
The reaſon rendred by Ari/torle of this Reſiſtance , is , becauſe 
in the beginning of the motion , the ſtone or heauy body findes 
the Aire quiet and fixed: but being once fet on motion , the 
higher parts of the Aire , ſucceſſiuely moue thoſe which are 
vader, being driuen by the violence of the ſtone fo falling , and 
prepare, as it were , the way forhis comming. This reaſon may . 
in ſome ſort-content an ingenious wit, till a better bee found 
out. TT | | 
10 So much forthe motion ofa heauypoint or 
center; it remaines thatwe treate next ofthe 
- motioris and conformity of Mapnitudestothe- 
- center ofthe Earth : whercin we conſfidernot. 
only the Center or middlepoint, but che whole: 
maſle of the magnitude , whoſe motion and 


conformity ſhall bee expreſſed in this Theo-: 
Femme y 
1 The motion of a magnitude toward the center, 
5s not meerely naturall, but mixt with a violent 


motion: ©. 

This may caſily bee demonſtrated ; becauſe no point ofany 
magnitude 1s. moued to the Center naturally , but the middle 
point or center of the magnitude : For although the (enter bee 
moned' in a perpendicular line , which makesright angles with 
the Horizon ; yet theextreme partsare moued in lines para/el, 
which cannot poſſibly make rightangles with the Horizon , or 
mecct jn the Center ; which may bee ſhowne in this Fi- 
| gures 
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[+ gure. Let there bee 
..a:Circle s' ABL, 
 _ -- *Thisdone, wee will 
- imagine 2 -Certaine 


irude hanging 


Ir is certaine that the 
'Center of the mag- 
nitude E, will moue 
'and conforme irſclfe 


downeward toward 


the center of the Do the lineE C, which motion will bee 
' natural, as that which ent tonodige from a circamfe-- 


Fo the direc Radius ; which is theRule of all naturall «ut 
the other parts without the center of this mignitud 
_— moue bur in ſo many lines , wEich ſhall bee parallel NE 
onetothe other : as for example, the point N muſt needs moue: 
in theline N G; and the point Pintheline P F, which being of 
ll diſtance,will neuer concurre in the Centerand therefore 
cannot bee cſteemed natural} rayes ofthe circle ; whence wee 
maycolle&, thatthe motion of theſe parts. is not »atwrad , but 
violent : for if any ſhonld imagine the motion of theſe parts to be 
naturall, then ſhould the oi foie N eons to the center of the 
Earthby 'thelineN C, and t pointP. by the line PC; and fo 
b how much the moreany ara ty body ſhould approach the 
ter of the Earth , by ſo much it ſhould bee diminiſhed and 
curtailed in his quantity : fo that in the Center it ſelfe, all the 
parts ſhould concurrein an Fra5wiſible point , which) isablurd & 
contradicts all reaſon. | 


11 - Hitherto haue we lobe ofthe 5 Is 
of all Earthly and waighty bodics tftife Ter- 
Xen CEnteT , as chey are taken Abſolutely. It 

now 


Aire, and ten» 
ding to the Center. 


by the line'P BE N.' 
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novy remaines that we ſpeake of theſe bodies as 
' theyare taken comparatively, being compared 


one With the other. 
This diſcourſe properly belongs toanart which is called $:4- 
ticke and Mathematical! , whole office is to demonſtrate the af- 
feRions of Heanineſſe and Lightueſſe of all Bodies ont of their 
cauſes. The chiefe ſenſible Inftrament whereon theſe proper- 
ties are demonſtrated and ſhewne , is the 8/azz or Ballance, 
But theſe ſpecialties wee leaue to ſuch as haue purpoſely writ- 
ten of this ſabie& : amongſt which the molt ancientand chicfe 
is eArchimedes, whoſe heanenly wit ouertooke all ſuchas went 
before. him , and ont-went all ſuchas followed. Enough it will 
feeme inthis Treatiſe to jnſerta propoſition or two Sraticall, 
to ſhew the { onformity of two magnitudes, and their proper 
Center,mouing downeward toward the Globe of the Ear:h,and 
it's Center. 
x. Thelmes wherein the centers of two heauy bo- 


dies are moued downeward, being continued, 


will meet inthe Center of the Earth. | 

-A heauy point or Center (as wee haue demonſtrated hereto- 
fore in this Chapter)-is moucd towafd the Center of the world 
in a right line , which is imagined'to 'bee a Ray of the whole 
Spheare dermed from the circumference tothe Center, & ther- 
fore it 18-impoſſiþle they ſhould bee paralle]lor-Equidiſtant , bur 
concurrent lines. But becauſe the whole diſtance betwixt vs 
and the Center is yery great ; it muſt needs happen rhat-.in a 
{inall ſpace. rhe concurſe. of * perpendicular lines is altogether 
Tnſenſible.For if two perpendicular or heauy points moned in a 
ne, ſhould be diſtantone fromthe other the ſpace of 10, a 1 00 
or more feer; becauſe this diftance is very little inreſþe&of the 
ſemndiameter of the Earth : the angle of concurſe ru heads be 
very little,and by confequence thoſe rio rayes or lines, meaſt- 
ring thedeſcentof two heauy Bodies, will ſeeme altogether 
Eqmiaiftant Net that there is ſacha concurrence , Narwre and 


Reaſdy : 


= 
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Reaſon will eafily conſent. Hence wee may deteR a popular ere 

rour belecued of the vulgar , that the walls of houſes ſtand; 
vpright are paraileltand of equall diſtance ; when contrariwiſe 
it is plaine that ſuch wallsare creed by a perpendicnlar , and 
meaſured by perpendicular lines , which being drawne our in 
length will mect inthe Center of the Earth, The like may we 
pronounce of adeep Well , whoſe ſides or wall are erected per- 
pendicularly; and therefore ſhould it reach as farre as the Cen- 
- ter,it mult needs follow that the ſides growing neererand nee- 
rer as they approach the Center, would in the end cloſe or ſhut 
vp into a Pyramide , whoſe Baſe ſhould bee themouth of the 
Well. Likewiſe ifa Tower ſhould bee erected to the Heauens, 
it wou'd be ſtrange to imagine, how gout and broad the vpper 
part of it wew'd been reſpet of the doattome. Hence againe it 
may be inferred,that any pauement leuelled by a perpendicular 
is not anabſolute plain, but rather the poyt;onor Archof a phe- 
ricall ſuperficies , whoſe Center is the ſame with the Center of 
the whole E:rth. But this ronndnefſe in a ſmall diſtance js no 
| wayſenſible : but ina great panemenr of foure vr fiue hundred 
paces lenelled perpendicularly ; it will make ſome ſhew of 
\ . Foundneſſe: whence it muſt needs follow,that an extraordinary 
gu uement meaſured ouer by a right line, cannot be called 
| or cqually poized , foraſmnchas it is nor every where c- 

qually diſtant from che Center ofthe Earthly Globe. | 
2 Trwoheany bodies of the ſame figure and matter 
whether Equall or Vnequall , wil incquall 

time mou an equall ſpace. 

This ition being inucnted by one lohannes Baprift de 
es and confirmed by Zobn Dee, in his ag 
tical! Preface to Billing ſlie's Geometry ;, Which corrects a com- 
mon errour of thoſe men, which ſuppoſe the lighter bodies ge- 
gierally not to moue ſo falt downeward'to the Center as the hea- 
uy The demonſtration of this Theoreme , being drawne from 
many Sratical principles, which we cannothere conueniently 
4nſert, wee are enforced ro omit : as intending not the ſearch of 
thele matters any farther than they dire vnto the vice 
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of of Geographic. Yet wereitnohard jnattor to giue amote; po- 
F  pularcxpreſſion of this reaſon. gur. of the, proportion berwire | 
T4 _ _ " thiswerghtof thgheany Body., and the Refutancgeof the Atedi- .. ae wo Ade 
y #. Bccauſc the Greater Body, as it iscarryed down-ward by 

\} a greater force and violence; ſo onthe other ſide itmects agrea- 


_ ter impedim cnt, being notable ſo ſooncto diuide rhe. Aire, a8 
r? the Lofſer 5] ; Likewilc the Leſſer body Glling with lefſe force, 
| + Et is mor@aApr to diuide- jr then the ather. Whence both fer 

| the on againl the other, there wilibe no diſpatieyin the ticac 

.and motion. 


} 12 ' Ofthe primary conformity ofthe Terreſtri- 
[ . all bodyecs ia the conſtitution of theFerretiri- 
, wy heare, vweee hauerreated: It now ſecmes 


| fall chartwedeſeendrarhe ſecendary,which 
; == pig inchaton of all the s parts, tomakep 
: "*zaund Spheare/or Globe, | 

ares The on Ghobets round and $ phericall 


vic, and one of the. chj 
APA A aan 


| ——_ une haauy bodies tothecenter. 
For heh hf motion { s wee. baue ſkewed ) doth cxprefſc 
" vi Beame of the ef Þ WwholeGjrcumuaglutiontis proc uced 
the circumference of ir, which we call Secandaryconfarmirg,of 
he parts of the Earth; in-ſo.muchgs it growes AAathemariegtly 
[0 it were}. out of the firſt, Fox this Lap a: fGgure 550 
RD ſundry ſound reaſons are vrged by nn: Fi, Firſt, 
Earth 
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" that pound os ey S IVR. tO its Lats! | 
2 ; ESE rn dng to its þ Fes nt ey HS, , 
- | 6 to Well, Fes refoxe mult xt.necdes, bee ablo/ute] 


Spherical; TER art is ſhewed ,that.it is round from Ne rt 
to South. for. if aan rp fo Not to Sourh , @T-Contra- 


* riviſe Fam South. to all, percgine new Harres gn = 
aaa IC ct bekechc 


L.ae Spher P 
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could norſee: which can be referred to no other cauſe then the 


iO wor 


leonnexity,or fivelling of the Earth. As for example ; 
ſarre whiehriscalled ſanopme, which is anotad!e ſtarre m 


the ſhip ;' appeares norat Rhodes;,*0r arlcalt from high places. 


Bur if you traucll forth Southward' from 7raly into Eg ypr, to 


/Prom-whence: wee may 


Alexandria, the fame'ſtarre (Prochws obſernes) will manifeſtir 
Fife toyour fight the fourthipartofa figne abone the Horizos. 
draw a ſound proofe , that there isa 


Sphericall and gibbous conuexitie , which interpoſerth ir ſelfe 
. betwixt Rhodes and Egypr. in which place, the people: who 


inkabite that part 
"atccallted Trop; 
.Starre-of the 


which borders vpon Arab:4 , which 
| dwelling in canes,canngt ſee any 
eat Beare, Whenee wee may conclade, that the 


Earth from the North tothe South, is. round and Sphericall. For 
*3f otherwiſe theEarth were p/aize , all ghe Northerne ſtarres 


tmwould a 


by two 
ie 


euecry 
*(Onh, ad3s. 


peare tothe inhabitants ofthe SoutherneR 
the other ſide, all the vxhier. Southeree: con 


ZOE W 


Ms; and 


would 


doe 
Y 


th 


»thit the Shnne riferh with the Pryfay,, inhabitin ward the 


\ Snndey 
«muſtn 
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Moone, with other ſtarres, won! 


Wcſterne people, butlater tothe Eaſterne, As (accerdingta: 
Prolomie) in Arbelaatowneof Aſſyrialwhere Alexander ouere. 


came. Darius the; laſt King of th Perſians) wasthereobſer-,L:b.r geop. 
ued an Ecclipſc ar the-fifth houre ofthe night. which (elſe+<4p. 4. 


Gme Ecclipſe'was ſeene in Carthage at the ſecond : which to a» 
ny man homes plainly in thus figure here infcrted. In like man- 
ner an Ecclipſe of the ; | Le Ys | 
Sunne | at ({ampanris 
which was obſerued - 
betwixt8 and 9. was 
(as Pliny reports ) 
leene in Armenta 
twixt x0 and 11 of 
the clocke. Whence 
may be gathered that 
this difference of ap- 
pearance aroſe from 
payee ating of the 
Ea « inte rpol! 1t _” 
ſelfe betywixt Uſe | | 
two. places. Another reaſon to proue the Sperica# figure of. 
the Earth, -i$ drawne from the EccHp/e of the; Aſoore, whereim: 
the obſcured. point-is deſoribed by a Spherical figure, which 
muſtneeds argue , that the body which cauſeth the ſhadow , is 
ao 'round:. For: as the Oprickes teach vs ; the ſhadow is wont: 
to follow-and imitate the opacous body! whence it proceedes, 
andall mien confeſſe that the  Ecclip/e of the Aſoore' is mide- by; 
the interpoſition of the Spheare of the Earth betwixt the Sun & 
Moone, intercepting the beames of the Sw , which ſhould illu- 
ſtrate & hghten the 2ſoone. The third reaſon may be taken from 
the abſurcities which would follow,ſhould we admit any other 
figure beſides, For granting it tobe plarre (as ſameof the P/ars- 
»i/ts hane imagined ) it would neceflarily follow in-reaſon p 
z That thc Elewation of the Pole would bee the fame in all the 
parts ofthe Earth. 2 That there Would bee the fame face and 
appearance of the Heauens in all rem 3 That the Sunne and + 
inall places ariſe-alike at the 
C 2 ; fame 
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famehorres. 4 Thatilt my 
in. mag pony 5 That 


ſame quanrityo 
Vp\gces;\'S Thabthe Budowks I did bee cuery 
Ps. joo gh 


rievice. 'As many 6 trigre would proue the abſarcities 


of thoſe , that aſ:ribe to the Earth any other figure then Sphe-" 


ricall. Which Lylling]y paſſe oucr,as not withng ta tight with® 
ſhadowes, and faizne K-4es "in tion , where T ſcarce finde an ad-" 
ucrſgry,/ Theſc reaſonsare ſufficient to prone, that the whole 


maſlc of. the Earth is Sphericall. Dmers other popular argn- 
miy/be drawne from the finall cauſerto comntenance this + 


ments 

mr of Foro ether figare can bee aſſigned! to the Eatth-, 
inp vphold the arder of Nature, or ſpeakethe wit- 

dome of the c Ortripotent| Creator, 1 Becauſe ſach a Figure 


wou!d belt toGeme a Earth, the ſeate and txveling-place of 
all luing Creatures, which is mi6ſt 


without cauſe : Forefirhich as theme capacity 
fined within {trier bounds. Now itis ap po to'afl Mathe- 
aaticians, tharamongſt allthoſe figures w 
nimerrit, a Circle is hemoſtoapabls,and umongſtthie ret; thoſe 
whicl Mnjcoreff-vntoa citele.! And av'wee efteerme of 
acircle« ed ina plaine farfoee, bÞ mult we in ſolids 
ofa ns Which profile Geometryof Natare wee ſhall 
finde inſtilled intomoſt lining Creatures, who by a certaine Na- 
rarall ?ufin #7 without thewſe of Reaſon;m hc their Neſts:and” 
retimg-places of a Spherical Fignre , as moſt cormenient”, and of 
greateſt capacity;as experience ſhewes vs; in theNeſfts of Birds, 


and Bee-Hines, whereinthe cells are faſhioned round & Sphe-- | 


ricall, 2 We ſhall/find the holy Seriptnres eonſonant to'this 0- 
pinion in diners places ;bnetharit might ſeeme impiety ro'vſe 
_ p—_ helpes bury matter ot of contronenſie, andneeding: 
nofu On 


” The by and "ynequall parts of the Earth, 
=-15 3n 23 + Tags VN TIG roundne{[e of its. 


It 


s would appeare to all places” 
Fdayes & nights 


ofit Regiort wonld nor bee hotter-or colder 
| rhettanother ; all which wed plainly ſtand oppoſite to reaſon 


capable &becatſe ot ne. 
| the God of Nature wonld ſecme to'dee ſomethits "in vaineyand 
bee: Foff- + 


_—_ call Yap 
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_ z; It, is thought by. ignorant people), /that the Earthy is nor 
rotind , becauſe of the rugged joy parts of the /iperfi- 
cie- of it.z For fome-whereuttwellsayith gieapand high ayown- 
taines,rocks,and hills ; Other-where 1t ſcemes indented,and (as 
it were) trenched into valleyes, &concauities;alwhichſeeme 
ta detra& froma'true Spherioall /perficies ; becauſe in fuch a 
one, cuerylinedrawhe from the Cemer tot, ſhould bee wo 
one tothearther, Indecd that the Globe of the Barth'is not 45/5- 
tutely and Geometricallyroumnd, as an' Ar: ificeall Spheare , is con+ 
felled by &ratoft heres, cited by Srrabo im his 7 bookeof Geogya-, xp, . 
phue ; whence. Pliny in has 2 bgakegcap 271, faith, that the Zarth wn 
£#ater mjkepne Globo; mot ſoublelutelyround as the Hea 
uens, but mach difichent ,udallo. Sree confirntes. This propo- 
Gtion depending oi thete 3 reatons which follow , will fhew 
thatrhis /mequaitty, bowgreariocet it teeme to the ſight, is 
altogether inſe»fivle and Ro o/proporteor with the htige 
Jingiſc ofthe whole farms The &v(tiis taken fronvthe pers 
ictilar hnglitof rhe greacdtt-2id2highdtaridameaine,, which 
15.(t1doine br nevertfonnd wemrctt® 167 miles} (alchbagh Fow 
Hdtbemaritians willgrant 'fs:muchY whereas the'whole Dia- 
meter of the Eirthcootainesnb teflethen 9200 Engliſh miles; 
ſpthirthefe hilscompircd to thetthidinds ofthe £244, rebut 
& 10 q p20b:whych deed hathno Jexjdte/proporrien.” The ſec 
cond. is aaken'from-rhe Eclipſe of the Moone, which being 
cauſed by the ſhadow of the interpoſed Earth, is deſcribed by 
a Spherical: figure; » without any ' vnequal]' or 'tugged parts, 
whichno'd » wamid appeare , if theſe parts challenge any 
duc proportion; or ſenfible-quantity , in refpe of the whole 
Earth. Thirdly, tomehane tlluſtrated this by around bowle, or | 
ball, whoſc externallfurface, although vnegaall , and indented 
here &there with {cotches, other-where fryieHing with knobs, 
wiinotwitkftanding being imerpuſed betwixt the Sun-beame 
and a wa)l; or fach'piace , gfue a round gr Spherical! ſhadow in 
the ſame wall or-phaine , in regard of the limlequantity of theſe 
{mall parrs-in refpe of thewhole Body. Inlike fort muſt wee 
imagine the mountaines'and Yncquall parts in the Face of the 


_ Earth, tobeeno otherivittthen as ſo manywartsor pimples in 
I 2.” the 


C 3 
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the facc of wan; which.cannor altcy hisduo proportion ot -ſym- 
metry: of the parts. 1 


Sf Wb wr 4 'Tbe Wraer" concurring with *be. Earth 7 m the 


G7: obe 55 alſo Spherieall. 


It is a propoſition agreed on by « 4rchimedes ,ool a)moſt all 
theancient AMathemaricsanc of any note , that the ſuperficies of 
the Water ,or any other os » ſtandirigand fubſiſting quict] 
of it {c. fe ,15 Spherical ; e center wor bee the lame with 
thecenter of the whole Earth, which we are here to handle,be- 

cauſe it appertainesto the making vp ofthe Torreftriall Globe, 
although wce-ſhall hane occaſion: hereafter to:fpcake tpecially 
concerning the #ater in Myarugrapbic, in the ſecond part of this 
Treatiſe. The. teaſons: to. Lake me-rhis2ffertion, befide thoſe 
that in gencrall prouethe Sphericir wy of the Terrence” globe-are 
digers: 39-6 obſforned that 
outinto-the deepe:from fome! Haners, will: faſt perceiue” the 
Towers, Buildings; was ner a re 
on the land, intheir perſe _———_—— pag Net 
ther off, they will _ chemon.the art, little &c- lietle 
diminiſhed, vntill ſach timeas the tops: f the houſes aud 


will rſt «(pye the tap-and matt:of a Ship: a enck ;elich 

Me Hee Red ee Ra" a7! ABareony 

ward the land ,and ar laftall parts of it will ſhew Alemlbkies) 

Which ar WIS no other cauſe ,then the Sphes 
 ricallroundne fe, and fiveett 

bled 14, Pio Al. 10 n= nas ; which; if che d1- 

, 1:3 3 2<* The 3.4 lance rt, inte th ir 
HL | I | ſelfe he the 'renaghe 


in Paſſengers ate: conueyed , 

which experiment is exprefied 
inthis Diagramme here -anne- 
xed. Certaine Þ latonichs , of 
which the chicfett is'Parricius 
a Jars. Vriter - would-:aftribe 


aſſengerrin a; Ship',lanching. 


recs willbee »4#64c. In like fortthe y which tarryioa the: Land, _ 


the Land and the Ship alla: 


this. 


 _ 
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this experiment to the impediment of the fight , eaufed partly 
by the diftince which _ maker mo——_ the ob- 
ic, partly by the interpoſed vapours ariſing in the Sea ; part- 
1 by the inering light which is ſpread by the refraRtion of 
e Sun-beames in the water. I deny not but theſe cauſes may 
ſomewhat hinder, and cauſe rhar the true and pane ſpecies.of 
2 body cannot alwayes viſit the fight. Yet will it bee euident 
that chisis notall, but that the SphericaZ raundnefle of the wa- 
ter will prouea greater impediment where the -wiſtance is any 
thing greater. But for one of Patricins his ſhifts concerning va- 
pour ariſing out of the Sca, (to which C/animfeemes alſo to 
conſent iN Fi Commentary vpon fohannes de Sacroboſto ) it 
makes more for our afſertion then his. For'thar which ts ſcene in 
athicke mediam,according to the dorineofthe Opricks,ſeemes 
greater in quantity, and by conſequence neerer, and ſo higher 
then watldothermaſe appeare : as wee {ce by experience, that! 
the Swe ſometimes ts ſcene of vs-betorerraſcend aboue the 
Herizoy,becanſc ofa refrattion of it's beames ina thicke marrer,” 
Wherefore it were rather robe imagined, that a tower ſcene at 
Sea, ora ſhip from the land, through theſe thicke and grofſe v4- 
pomre, ſhould appearc higher , and ſeemencerer then if ar met 
not with ſuch; vapours.: Second] y., what is vrged: ning 
the trembling /ighe., cauſed by a refraction of the Sm-bearties 
in the.water ; is of no force : For although-fuch a light might 
cauſe an impediment or hinderance to the fight; yer would not 
this decrement or hinderance bee by degrees and in ſuch pro- 
portion as we find.it to be correſponcent; to wit, tothe diſtance 
interpoſed, And mach: wonder it 1s that Purricirs ( as iny 
learned Friend M* R. Hwes obſcrues) being, as it ſeemes very * 
well read in the ſtories of Spani/h nauigations, ſhou'd not bee 
eonninced out. of the _—_— of Aagelane, who taking 
his jtourncy toward the Sonrbweft parts, paſſed by the Afagel- 
lane (traights, now called by his name , and fo returned by the 
Cape of Good Hope into Sparine, to which wee may adde the voi- 
ages of Drake, (andi/fb, and many others... The ſecond reaſon is 
vrged by Arsfforleinhis 24 booke-d+ c/o, and: hath its/ground 
in Archimedes 116.1, de xAque-vettw , which is formed in this 
| | C 4 | ſort 
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that-it is notrever only, hoehaboays toconfirme by fandry Yea: 


40  Groocrafhiki The oft Broke, 
ſort,:T he nature of the water is toaffedt and flow tothe lower 
plascswhenceitemult neeeſfarilpbee inferred that it mult bee 
road . torotherwitc itifbonld nor alwaycs abtime the lower 
place. The realorof theconſfeqencethaltbee expreſſed in this 
ect F NE . | figare;forifweaſeribe tothe voa- 
x3 tFraplamefupcticics, Jet it for 
 examplebee ADB, and from the 
\-echrerofthecarth'Cilerthere'be 
defertbedacircle,towit, E'G F, 


-perpandicuiarimeto) AB, and Ict 
(nr nE os nod? ACandBC beioyned ittogerher. 
Now becanſetherightliric C/Dr is leffethen @A'\or CB, as 
will appeare cuidentlyby ſenſe ; it wilt bo plainethat the- point” 
D willbeinalowevphcethen the point A ov B;, becauſe D-is 
neercrto the Center; for as machasDC 1s bur apart ofa beame' 


ofthe crrelb whereas A'C and CBenidenthrexceedthar quan-) 


tyorpropettion: Another reafortliereis',commoenty drewhe 
fromtheroundnesof drops caſt on therfand , asalfo oe watey 
inpots, whofe /wperficier ſeemesto-ſwell abou the brinmes ;- 
but:this reaſors, as weſhall-prone in phee convenient, is rather 
againſt rhisaſfertion than'for it'; becauſT indeed,weeattrmerthe' 
water to beround}bur © as itolaimes the farae' Goren with the! 
Genter of thic Terrene Globe ; and therefore cinnor be ſexfible? 
indolitcle a portion; asa'drop ; or potof warer;Thispropoſiriow 
——— proned by theſe tworeaſons ;-itisnecdſu}l in? 
the ddoond{place thav wee anfwer-certaneiobiections caſt ini 
bythe faid:Pamiiva againſt our afſertion,”Bucty: ſarface' of the! 


- water (quoth Parr:cire) is cither only plaine, oronlyround, or 


both plaine and round,.or neither plaine nor road - Firft thatit 
is not both p/4ine-and-round;, feemes very eujdent, for fo it' 
ſhouldadmit ofrenwariory: Neitheroan one pattbe” plaie and! 


| another romnd.;, becauſe the warer is an vaiforine and homo-: 


geneall/ body, not- confilting: of  ſneh 'vnequat[' parts: that it 
ſhould neither bee phine norraund feemes moreſmpoſſible,be- 
cauſe. fow: or none hane-dreame of ny other figure. ' Laltly |, 


ons 


then let there be:drawne C D, a-- 


WS 


CASE, 


e | 4x 
ſonsandexpcriments. Firſt, he teſtifies of himſelfe,that fayling 
in the Sca, he plamely4aw im the morning before Sun-riſing,the 
Mountaincs of Corfen; which afterward , afſoone as the Sunne 
wastiſen, vaniſhed onr of Ins {ight. W hence hecoticjudes , thar 
this proceeds not from the roundnefle of the Earth, but from 
ſome other cauſe. Bur thts mana ro 1ndictous men will ſecme 


veryweake, r Becaute irdepends altogether on the authority 
and credit of Parris, whole aftertion | take to bee no better 
then'another mans dennll.2\y werethis argument encry where 
ſound ,. yer would itproue noother thing , but that this cfe<t 
werenort to beumputed to the Spherical] ſwelling of the Earth. 
Whence canflot bee: drawne any gcnetallconclufion , that the 
Earth or Water isnet Spherical. Wee deny not m-the meme 
time; tharother cauſes ſometimes concurre, which may hinder 
or take awaythe fightof obieAts from thoſe whofaileonthe Sea. 
The ſecond'expertment ,. Favreins deſcribes in this manner. 
AtzcertaineTownecalled (ommlum((faichheo) theroiga ve- 
ry great poole j through whichpoole or lake: fome 4 'yeares a-! 
gar; it was'\mychancetobeecarriedina boar. The bottome of 
thewateralmoſt all the way mall the- journey appeared to- bee 
leflethen 2fbot indepth fromthe trop. The way mcreafing', at 
frft the lower parteand foundations'of hbutes, theni/the'rops!: 
and princely pinnadlesbeganto! vaniſh" ftoni- our ſight :-at laſt: 
hauingſcatce paſſed 6000 paces; a/Tower 72 foothizh began to 
appeare;ast were cutoff by the middle, and fromthe middle 
pare vpward. appeared: vifible!; but after ro0b0 paces it was 
takerront of fight:+T wonld'here aske: the Geographers (quoth? 
Parritias ).vwhether in fo ſhorta diltance, whereinthe bottome/ 
for the wholeſpace.ſurpaſſed nor twofvot indepth ,;the water- 


_ eonſdaſcend to'7 2 foot ? Had it beene&mychance tohiue gone” 
' with Parricimeauncrthe lake; I might perhaps by obfernation 


of this experiment, haue ginen x more probable conietreiof 
the canſe. Nenerthelcfſe being vnacquainred afiwell with the 
Place, as the truth' of his obſeruation , I may perhaps guefſe 
ſomewhir aohiserrour. : Firſt then , whereas heeauerres , that 


rargh; mers was ſpaccofa 1 000 paces, a Tower of 72 foot: 


; ſeened/out off by the midft;/which at 10000 vaniſhed 
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out of ſight. I confecfle that in ſo ſhort a ſpace the fwelling of the 
water intcr-polcd , could not be fo to hander the fight , 


and bee the cauſe of this effect ; wherefore fome other Aceiden- 


tall cauſe muſt bee ſought out, For the finding out of which to 
come asneereas TI can, I would make inquiry , whether this 
paſſage of the Boar was direly forward from the Tower on 


| the Water, no land inter-poſed : or /z4ire&ly fide-wiſe, in ſich 
- fort, as the ſhoare might be 
| Tower mentioned: The former no wayes can be imagined;for- 
| as muchas it notonly contradits the grounds of our receiued 
| Philoſophie ;butalſo of Parricime himſclte : for gining the Earth 
| a plaine ſurface, or 4nga/ar , or any other forme, it were impoſ- 
| fiblethar in ſo ſhortadiltance, fuchan «fc ſhould happen: out 
| ofthe ure of the water. If the paſige were 9b/iqne or in- 
| dire, in ſuch wiſeas the ſhoare night any way inter-pole it 
 ſelfeberwixtthe Boar and the Tower, it were eafic to imagine 
| how ſuchanexperiment ſhould happen : for the land by which 
| the Boatmightbeecarricd , might haue an aſcent by ſnch De- 
| grees, as tic Towerat 1000 paces might bee for the halfe of it 
| obſcured, and at laſt bee altogether taken ont of fight. This rea- 
| ſon then of Parricixs, ſeemes rather to bee aſcribed tothe Land 
| then the Water. The third reaſon of Patricine'is drawne from 
| the Homogencity ofthe Water, Tf the water (faith hee) haue a 
' round ſwperficies, the parts of it would challenge the like figure, 
| becauſe in homogereatbudics, the fame reaſon 1s to bee giuen of 
| the-whole, and of the parrs : But the parts of the water are not 
| Sphericall , as may bece-proued by ders inſtances : 1 Becauſe 
- | water in the mouth of a pot, ſeemes not to hauc any ſuch Sphe- 
| ricatromwencſic: for al h at the brinke it ſeeme tobee re- 
\ | firained aboue the pot, yet nv ſuch oa 7 ga in the 
| middle. 2 That-riuers are kept inby their bankes,, which o- 
| therwiſe would flow abroad. 37 That rmers, when by the mel- 
| tingof ſnow; they ſwell ſogreat, asthey can hardly beecontay- 
. | ned within their bank 


placed betwixt their ſight and the 


es, doe not feemehigher in thie middle, 
then in other places. 47 If any man from one ſide of the riucr 


| | tothe other, leuels arany marke; he mayfurelyhitit: whichhee 
| ould not doe, if there were any Spheticallfiyelling in the 


mid, 
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midft, which might hinder the ſight, 57 and laſtly it ſeemes {fo 
vnlikely , that the water ſhould riſe in the midl(t , that it is more 

robabſe it ſhould bemore hollow ; in that we plainly obſerue 
that all filthand rubbiſh carried from the bankes into the riucr, 1s 
wont to ſettle and fvimme in the midſt. Notwithſtanding all 
thcſeargumets of Patricins,our ground is yetvnſhaken ; 1 Con- 
ecrning ſinall drops, and water in the mouth of pots ; itis found 
ro be round and Spherical], though not cxactly:the reaſon wher- 
of wee ſhall declare hereafter. Thisroundnefſle, I confefſt;;ſerues 
not any way to the confirmation of this aſſertion-, becauſe the 
Sphericity and roundnes which wee aucrre tabc in Water, hath 
for its center,the center of the whole Earth : and therefore in ſo 
fthallan arch or ſeion,as the bredth of a pot,or a drop of water, 
cannot poſlibly haue any ſenſible appearance or exiſtence. And 
we mult needs confeile, that this experiment was very fondly 
vrged tothis purpoſe by ſome of our Geographers , and ſuch as 
Rands not with any demonſtration; Which granted ,fufticiently 
anſwers all the reaſons laſt vrged by. Parricize , except the laſt. 
For as much as he requircs inthe Water,a ſenſible appearance of 
this roundncfſe in cuery xiuer or little parcel] of water, which 
cannot bee adautted, Touching the laſt thing whichhee vrgerh, 
that all che rubbiſh and a of is fram the bankes carrycd 
into the middle, whence he would inferre.the idle to be ho 
lowand loweſt: wecananſwer diucrs wayes:. 1 Thatthis ex- | 
periment 1s not alwaycscertaine, becauſe eucry.man may often- 


- times {ce the contrary; ta.wit;.that ſuch filthy rubbiſh. rather 


victh to cleaye tothe bayks of the, riuer, then. tofloat into the 
mid{t-21y That ifany ſuch'thing happen, it is becauſe of the tor- 
rents which rag violently from the banks into the mid(t, carry- 
ing with it ſuch things as-are light , the teepneſſeof the place 
being greater, . the current wideror ſwifter., But nothing here 
canbce concludedito.pronethe wateraccordingto his natural 
force, tobe cither,plainc ar hallow in the midſt, which this Ad-- 
ucrſary vndertooke to.demonltrate., | 
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Of the Partiall mapneticall affe tions inthe 
 Spheare of the Barth. . 
I [therto haue we diſcourſed offuch afle- 


| ciofis of the Terreftriall Spheare as arc 

- Elementary, and knowneherctofore toancien 
' Philoſophers : It followes inthenexr place that 
.. wetreat of Hapueticall affejons, to wit, ſuch 
a3 follow-che magneticallnatureof the Earth. 

- Of the ve#rne ahd pfopricty of the ZoxdPfpne. many haue 
written, but few ſonght our the true nature. The 1mnention of 
it is attributed to acertgine heards-man; who hauing his ſhooes 
ſhod with jron ; and an iron-pikein meld oftieg: im{elfcjon 
a quarryof Load-fone,conld hat ee pum fro thence. 
But this ſeemesrathet'apleafanr Poericnffrmention;'then a true 
Hiſtory, haning no good Author to attonch-it. But to let paſle 
hefirit [nyenrion,, being 4 mitrerrither indebred to 75 
then inq»ſtriz ; no {mall difficultics hane diſconered rhemſ{lues 
m the innention and -finding our of the carſts 6f IZapnericall 
propertics Somewhat,Toofef efſe hath been written of ſuch mag- 
neticall affections as have been moſt knowne; ſich avis the ver- 
tue eAttratixe, by which 1t dravwes to it ſeIfe tron, or ſteele ; as 


| . alfotheverrn&Dire#ine, by which a needle tenched* with the 


Magnet , dirs and conformes it {cife North and South. The 
reſtof Magreticeltproprictics I find inancient Writers,as little 
knowne as their caulcs ; & if any matter herem were broached; 
it was merely conieQurall, and depending on no certain dem0o- 
ſtratior{ i neither had we any certaine or fatisfacory knowledge 
Fo of 
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bis thing, vatill ſachtime as it-pleaſed God roraiſe-vp one 
of = Coultyencs D.Gilbert,who tohis cuerlaſting praiſe hath 
troden outa new path to Ph1/oſ#phy,, andonthe e Erc- 
A#2 large Trophie rocommend him to poking. This famaqus 
Door an oy _—_ witty apprehenſion, as diligent 1a-/) 
cyrious ſcarehofnaturall cantes: after many cxperitrients , and; ,. 
longinguiry , found the cauſcsof molt magnetieall monions and}. 
proprieties hid in the magneticall remper and conſtinution@tthe /; 
Er th , and that the Barthit felfe was a meere Afagrericall body , 
challenging all tFoſe ropelrn , and morethen hauc expreſſed; , 
themſc]ues ifrthe Load-ſtone. Mow 19w: a4 of his was-no fo0-,, 
ner broached; theniit wasembraced and: well-commet by.naar., 
ny prime wits, a\well £:g/;fr as Forrame, Info nuch thavin,, 
hath of Tat& taken |large root, and gotten: nuch'ground of our... 
vulgar Philofophie ; Not that in the maine ſcopeanddrift'oh its, 
it contradidts or croſſes all Peripaterical principles, or the molt . 
partof fach grounds as hauc hirherto bornethe ftampe aſwellof , 
eMitiquity ,as of Authority : Bur that it hath! brought ro-light” 
mattersof no ſmalllmoment, which neuer found-any ground or; 
foorſteps in 6nr ordinary Philoſophic. This new Philoſophie I 
dare noteommend as cuery-where perfect andabſo]ute , bemg.. 
batof late-yeeres inuented, and/not yet bronght to-mature: per-" 
fection 7 yet would ir favour of little ingenuity-or indgement an - 
ary man, perucrſely to deny all ſach Magneticall affe tions in 
the Barthas are grounded on: plaine experimentsand obſeruati- 
on , fithno Phi/oſophie was cuery way ſo cxatt!, buz required 
expettence daylytd corretit.Eintendnothete anabſolace dife'- 
conrſe of Magnetieat Bobics and Motions, but leaucit to their! 
ſearch whoſe experimentall induftrie is more ſutcadle to tuck 2 
fabict. Onely I wil ſhew ſome generall grounds appertaining 
tothe he ymmnngn197 ry ah ns Fre which + hold gc+; 
ceiry for 4 Geographer, Wherefore ere I curiouſly diftinguifhy. 
theſe Magneticall proprieties of the'Earthinto-other ſcuecrall 
kindes, I will fetdowne this Theoreme , a8agroimd or founde-- 
tion ot that which followes.. if | 
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1. The Terre$iriall Spheare 14 of a Mapneticall 
nature and diſpoſition. :M 


| A Aapmeticall Body by fame'is defined 'to bee that which 

_ | ſearedinthe Aire, doth place irſelfein one place natwral, not 
| alterable. This ſituation is ſuppoſed toagree toall the Starres ,, 
| eſpeciallyto the great Globes of Sarurne,, iupiter , Mars, and 
| the Swwre; avalld'toſuchas grue theirattendance on them, late- 
| lydeteRedby the Trunk-{peRacle; to wit, thoſe two Starres 
| whichmouc about Sarwrxe, the faure which moue about Inps- 
| cer, the two which circle about. the Swmne , as Verne and AMer- 
| enrie;; and laſtly the Moone, which encompalieth the Spheare 
| ofthe Barth, But to ler paſſe thoſe other Glabes,, as facther off, 
| and therefore lefſe ſibiet ro our ſearch + our diſcourſe hall 
only touch the Earth whereon wee liue, which wee ſhall prouc 
| topartake ofacertaine Magneticall vertue or inclination: which 

. | to ſhew-more openly, we muſt vnderſtand, that all Magneticall . 
| Globes hate ſome parts of their bodics which bee alſs Magne-. 
; ricall which beingdiuorced from their proper Spheare,& mee-- 


ing no obſtacle, will ſettle themſeluesta the narurall ſituation 


| oftheirpeculiar Obes. Which wee may plainly perceine ia the 

| Spheareof the Earth, wherein wee:ſhall find two Aſagneticall | 
' | minerals; whereofthe one isthe Zoad-fone, attratting wor: or" 

| ſteele; the other the /roporfteele it ſelfe : either of theſe two, 

| artificially hanged inthe Aire, or placed in a little boat onthe - 

| water,allincombrancesbeingremoned; will conforme & ſett!e, 

| theirparr-and Poles correſpondent tothe poles and parts of the 

| riſtriattSpheare, as North and; South: This hath been found , 
| Inallpartsof the Earthby ſuchas haue-trauelled round -abour 
| her, as Drake and Caxdifs, whoſe-Compaſies were alwayes di-! 
| rected Magnetically.inall-places which they paſſed::; which we; 
| emitior aſcribe ro any other canſe then the d;ſpoxexr faculty of 
| theEarth's MagneticaliSpheare,, as ſhall appeare hereafter by. 
| demonſtration. Moreoucr ithath been obſerued by fuch as A 
| Northerly and Soxtherly , that the Magneticall Faclinatory nee-; 
| dle, incuery clcuation of the Pole is conformed and diſpoſed to 
| the Axcll of the Earth, according tocerraine angles anſwerable 


to 
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tothe Tatitude ofthe Region, as wee ſhall ſhew hereafter. This 
diverfity of conformity muſt neceffarily ariſe, . either from th 


- Hagneticall inſtrumentin it (cIfe 46/2/urtely conſidered, or cls 


fromthe Harmony and correſpondency it hath with the Tet- 
rene Globe. It cannot be the firſt ; becauſe it ſhould bee the fame 
in allplacesand Regtons of the Eartli , which is contrary to ex- 
foray , and our ſuppoſition, Then maſt wee needes define tt 


[from the Magneticall di#Fonent vertue ofthe whole Globe af 


the Earth , from which vertue the whole Earth may bee called 
Magneticall. Nay if we truely conſider, theſe Magnetical] affe- 
ions primarily agree to the Earth, as the mother of all Magne- 
ticall bodies ;, but afterward ſecondary are deriued into the 


parts ; becauſe*( as Gilbert relates it) the cauſe of magneti- 


per 


call motions and affeions is the magneticall forme of a Spheri- 
call Globe ; which forme firſt agrecs tothe whole. Globe of the 
Earth, ando is dcriued to all his homogeyeall parts. Theſe parts 
are called Homogeneall, notin regard of their Marrer md quan- 
Hof their Magnericall nature and communion , 

yhich in cuery partis conſpicuous, ]fany man.ſhould wonder 
why the Earth ſhould bee calted Magneticall in:regard” of this 
mineral! , which ſeemes one of the leaſt and ſearceit, ſubſtances 


i rp.) ;we maymany wayesanſiver;, Fir; that 
3 ot 


though the furface of the Earth ſeemes-for the: moſt part;pom- 
poſed of ather materials , more coruenient for theyſe of ling 
Creatyreswhich dwell therein « yet may infinite rocky mines 
be couched lower toward the center, whichftreng- 


. of Magnets > 
.thenand conſolidate the, Earthly, Globe; Secondly, wee:maſt 


4 
£ 


- 


Lane affeRions and motions with the Lo 


nat e theMagneticall ſubſtance of the Earth, to bee all 
onekinde ofſtone, but various : for ſomewhere itis hard & fb- 
lide as the true magnet it ſelfe and the iron which isngthing cs 


but a mettall, decocted; our of the Load-ſtane 5 (fot irom. Outs 
differs lirtle or-nothing arall Fom the Load-/ore.it {elfe) ſome- 


where /againe» this/ ſubſtance is more thinne.and faid., befhg 
Icfſeconeactedasfomekinde of lay ,.and certaine VAPORS, Ar 
fingoutof the Earth ,' which bee. eticall :/ which bei 


braught toa harderand .mare; maſſie: ubſtance,,. will, xethe 


a ;, 
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 . affertion of the Earth's magncticall nature, wee ſhall 

| , more cuidently hereafter, where weſhall proue both the Zig 
| jm cog: Emo one Gece tp breamioce Ans- 
| | ga1nary INES , AS LOme thought tto Realty 
| ae magna nature of end mama beteewed þ in 


|; an Loadſtone, wrought and placed conuenicatly with 


| My ped: aac wee Faber ers Brueſts 
| -whichewthemf 


ts thercunto applicd, 


3 - The Magnericall affection of the Earth is 


.. twofold , ether Radicall or Derived The R4- 
*. dicalldiſpoſirion vwecallthat which is the farſt 

' Tootahd PIT of all other nagneticgs m0o- 
OK. - 


4 '>Fhe Radicall vertuc or inclination'-is a- | 


i _.. Saine. twofold: , cither Motiue ar Diſponcae. 


Motiveis that by which all magneticall 


ries Ro arcinclined bod ſtirred vp 10 the mg- 


tion.” 


clues ; a worewe , |< van. = pn 


: whercofthicone ſtirresv 
;, Confortries, and dire&s it:T er is: w forty Pr mane 
and Indgement.This diſtintion of faculties how - 


| Teuer more cadent in the ole, era nya veg Natural 


: in avivek a Philoſopher ought-to diſtinguiſh, betwike 
ein a power ts movie; and thatwhich limits, 


| Þ etctarh, and asthe $thoolemen are wont to 1peake ) mo- 
| bes nan 4 rk oy: Gs the magner-ftone {ecinds 


a that which 'amoneſt 
ſeemes moſt to hat 
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Fherby which it is apr toconforme it ſelfe North and South , 
a5 alſo to'obſerue certaine angles correſpondent to the. latitude 
6f the place,/as ſhall bee demonſtrated in due place. Of the mo- 
finc power we will produce theſe Theoremes, 


1 The Mapneticall motion 1s excited in a ſmall & 


vnperceiuable difference 6f time. 


This propoſition ber ſhewed out of cuident experiment, 
wherein cuery mans ſight may bea witnes. For ifan Jron-needle 
touched with GeLoafflone be placed within the Spheare of the 


magneticallvertue of the ſtone, jt will preſently moue it ſelfe, 


notwithſtanding the interpoſition of ſolide bodies , which 
made Gilbert to imagine this motion tobee cffeRed by a meere 


ſpirituall and immaterial effluxc, which may well be compared 


to the /ight, which neuertheleſſe it ſurpaſſerh in ſubtility:for the 
light is moned from Eaſt to Weſt fo quickly , that many haue 
thought this motion to hane been ina moment. or 5»/tant of 
time. But this quicknes of motion gay much more be imagi- 
ned in the Magneticall vertue, being of a more ſubtile and pier- 
cing nature, as may bee gathered from this reaſon , to wit ; That 
the light is alwayes hinderedby the interpoſition of a thickeand 
opaconus body; bur the vertue Magnericall findes a paſſage 
through all Slide bodies whartſocucr ; and meets with noim- 
pediment. ; 

2 This Motine quality is Spherically ſpread 

through euery part of the Abapneticall body. 
Here againe may wee finde a great reſemblance betwixt the 
magneticall yertue and the /ight ; for as all light Bodies, as the 
Swnne, Moone, and Starres , calt their beames cuery way mtoan 
orbicular forme: ſo this Magneticall vigour caſts ir ſelfe a-' 
broad notonly from the center toward the /aperficies , burfrom 
the ſuperficies outward into the Aire or Water, where this mag- 
neticall body is placed, and ſo makes vp a Spheare; but 
with this difference, that if the body bee meere and 
Sphericall, the Orbe of the magnericall vertne will end ina 
perfe Spheare, as wee ſee _ magnet G to confine his ve 
* w1 
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within the Circle BF. Burifie 
be a opore » or any other fi- 
gure notSphericall, it imitates. 
as e as neere as the bod 


ſelfe enery-where fromthe cen- 
ter by right lines ; yet will it be 
confned ina ſquare figure 'gor- 

- reſpondent to 1 621g 0 han 
it a 220i a8 we ſee the vertue 


3 The motiue quality 
of the As icall body, is 
ſrrongeſt of all inthe Poles 4 
in other parts by ſomuch the 
Prronger by bow much theſe 
parts are fuuated neere the 


oles, 


Wee FOE our of the principles of Magncticall: Philoſo« 
ie , thata ethath two Poles , whole vie wee ſhall ſhew 
ereafter. Theſe Poles are found 'by. experiment to haue more 


f and vigouraalhbls theriochor parts; anda other parts 
| 4. more ox. lefe foree, by how muchneereror therof: 


Cy are Ci their Poles. Thereaſon is aſcribed by theſe 
paſition of the 414 aa na; in the be- 

ure- following 
vEtheearth. 


cat Aſagyeticall 


of the Equinodtiall ; from cuery 


all plaine- , the vigour It'is 
extended to.CBNR; and- gd vr 
: na euenedarbe paine Þ fron 


CG 


will ſaffer, in that it ſpreades it 


the /qware A, \tocalt 
| "1 into the ſquare figure 
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fs 


G toward \_ 
C; The vi- 
our 1s not 
gthned 
in thepart F 
HG, from 
that which 
1s GM FE; 
but EF G 
H doth in- 
creaſe the 
yertucinH: 
ſothatthere 


can arife 1nd 


id parallels , but internally from the parallels to the Pole. So 
wee ſec thit from cuery point of the £quino#iall plaine , the 
force isderincd to the Pole E. But the point F bath only the 
vigourfrom G H, and the point N from OH: but the Pole E 
is corroborated and ſtr ened from the whole plaine of the 
rg HQ. Whereforc the vigour magneticall in this 
Pole is moſt eminent and remarkabſe , but in the middle ſper 
ces ; as for cxawplein F, the magneticall quality is ſofar ſtrengy 
thened , as the portion of the EquinoHall plaine H , can giue, 
But Dr Ridley in his late Magnerical! Treatiſe, in the 6. Chapt. 
ſcemes to oppoſe this Demonſtration. For although hee ac» 
betas the vigour is ſtrongeſt of all in the Poles ; 
yet (faith hee) if tryall bee made what the Pole'will t Eo 
pendicularly ;andalſo what the parts aboue'24 degrees will ft 
oP» it will appeare t bee halte aſmuch perpendicularly ; fo 

t the Pole doth not take yp as much, asthis andthe other 
uy doth on the other fide. 'Buitthe decifion of theſe differences 


leape to ſuchas are more experimentallthen my ſclfe, being 
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deſtitute of thoſe helpes and inſtruments which they enioy;. 
4 It behoues. vs inthe ſecond place to ſpeake 
_ of the Diſponent vigour of Magncticall bo- 
dies The Diſponent force we call , that facu]- 
_ tic by which magneticall Bodies. are dif. 
{ poſedordiretedrto a certaine fite or polition, 
1. Magneticall bodies moue not vncertamly , but 
baue their motions diretted and conformed tocer. 


\ tainebounds. | 

This Propoſition is confirmed by -manifold experiments, 
For magrerticall bodies are nener found to moue vncertainly,an 
at all adventures, but conforme themſclucs to certaine Poles ; 
and make certaine angles proportional tothe /atitadeas we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter in particular. The reaſon of which experiment 
wee can draw from no other cauſe, then the firſt inſtitution of 
Nature in all Naturall agents , which-wee would hane direted 
to certaine ends, that nothing in her Common-wealth mighy 
ſeeme idle or yopece ny ; Wherefore ſheegiues all qi not 
only a power to warke thei ends; but alſo ſhewes them ths 
47 , ſquares andregulates the meanes which dire& vnto the 
end. No-where is this direFinxe power more remarkable, then 
in magneticall bodies, eſpecially in their DiretFion and Uariar 
#o8,motions treared ofhereafterin place coruenient ; to which 
for -a f ther confirmation of the Theorem , weereferre the 


Render. |; FI | 
9. The Radicall facultic of themagncticall bo+ 


dy being ſomewhat ſpoken of, aſwell in their 


motiue , as-diſponent vcriues. Wee are in the 


NE nacxt placeto ſpeake of the derived motions, , 


... Which ariſe out ofthele faculties; 
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6s Theſe motions magneticall are cither partiall, 
*  ortotall. The partiall wee call that by which 

the partsof the Earth are magnetically moued 

" and conformed as well one to the other, as to 

che whole terreſtriall globe. 
7 The magneticall partiall motionsare (vitzon, 
Diref1on, Variation , and Declination. Magnen- 


call Coition is that motion by which magne- 


cicall bodies areiayned and apply themſclues 


oneto the other. 
' For theknowledge of this magnericall motion, we need goe 
no farther then the 1-0»: and Steele, which wee ſhall obſerue to 
moue unto the Load-ſtone, and cleaue ynto it, if obeit bee pla- 
ced within the Spheare of his yertue. This motion is commonl! 
called Artraftion , but improperly, as is obſcrued by D. Git- 
bert. 1 Becauſe Attraionſeemes to ſuppoſe an external! force 
er violence, by which one thing is carryed and moued vnto an- 


other : but the (93r10n is meerely naturall, as proceeding from 


the internall forme of both'the bodies. 2 Attraction ſuppoſeth 
the force of arts Sr bee onely in the one party, and the other 
to bee meere]y paſſine, and not actiuely concurring to this mo- 
tion ; whereas in the magneticall coition , both parts are mutu- 
ally inclined by nature to mectand loyne thetaſ{elues one to the 
other. Not that the force of motion in both parts is alwaycs 
equal! : becauſe one magnetical] body is greater and ſtronger 
then the other , and then the one part ſcemes to ſtand ſtil] and 
draw the other vnto i, although there been this part ſo reſting 
an inclination to the other ; which mntuall inclination of con- 
1ntionin magnets, we may eaſily ſec in two magnets of equall 
quantity and vertue,, which being ſet ata conuenient diſtance, 
will ſo moue, that they will mectin the mid-way. - Some haue 
gone about to parallel! this Atrraftize force of the Load-ſtone 


with the Atrrafixe force of Teat or Amber, which wee fee by a 
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naturall vertue to draw vnto it ſelfe little ftrawes, and other 
ſuch like mngceh But on hn truely \; —a6r-wah the nature ofa 
magnetica . ſha Ea 1 Ity : rſt, becauſe 
the Icat or Ainber whichare Caprice rakes thename of Ele- 
Ericall bodies, drawes vnto it by reaſon of his Matter : where- 
as otherwiſe the canſe of the Magneticall (vition is to bee 
fought in the forme , as being roo ſubtilea thing to ſpring from a 
materiall ſubſtance. Sccondly , Eleftricall bodits draw and ar- 
trad not without rubbing and ftirring vp of thematter firſt ; and 
pretcnt]y faile , ifany _—_— or thicke body thonld be interpo- 
{ed. But in a magncticall motion wee find no. ſuch matter , be- 
cauſe it requires no ſuch preparation or rubbing of the ſtone , 
nor is hindred by interpoſition of lid bodies , as wee prove m 
this place. Thirdly, the Load-ltone mones and prouokes to mo- 
tion nothing els but other magneticall bodies ; but the Ele&tri- 
cal will draw any little thing as ftraw,haire, duſt, and fach like. 
Fourthly , the Magnet will bf a great waight according to his 
yertue and quantity ; but Ieat; the ſmalleſt and lighteſt things. 
Laſtly, the £/e&ricall bodies, as Gilbert well confirmes by ex- 
periments , draw other bodies vnto them by reaſon of a -10;/f 
cflicnce of vapours, which hath a quality of ioyning bodics to- 
gether : as wee ſee by the example of ewoſtickes in water ata 


| Certainediſtance, which will commonly mone till they meet to 


gether, But the magneticalcoitioncannot bee other then an a& 
of the magneticall forme. Ofthe cauſc of it many Philaſuphers. 
hane freely (pent their vncertaineconieAures , rather out of a 
feare tobce «ſteemed ignorant, then of confidence to be accoun- 
red learned. Moſt run-vpon the forme of the mixt body , which 
growes from the compoſition of the foure Elements ; but this 
opinion is very fecble , and cannot goe without creuches : for 
_ Gthall mixt formes grow out of rhe temperament and difp6(;- 

tion ;they adde nothing to the thing compounded , but dinerſly 
modgificate what was before inthe fimple Elements ; it cannot 
bee imagined how ſuch an affeRion as this ſhould bee onely 
found 1m the magnet,and no other mixt dody.Indeed we aſcribe 
this aff<ion to the forme as-the immediate. cauſe ;, but by this 
forme we vadcrſtand not the forme of the wixzure, refulting "Ne 
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ofthe mixture and temperature of the foure qualities ; bur the 


wagneticall forme of all globous bodies, ſfachas are the Sunne, 
Hfoone, Starres, and this Terreſtrial Spheare whereon we line, 
whoſe natures receiued wo ng in the firſt creation for the - 
preſeruation of this integrity. Hee thatfhall ſecke for the origt= 
nall of all formes of this kinde in the mix tare and conftirurion of 


+ the fourc Elements, ſhall labour much, and finde little, and nci- 


ther at laſt be able tocontent himle}fe,or inſtru others; except 
wee ſuppoſe a man ſufficiently taught when hee heares ordina- 

ry matters expreſſed in pe and artificial] tearmes. For my 

owne part, I contenr my felfe with a rule of Bel the Schoole- 

man ; That when an immediate effe&t proceeds from an imme- 

diate cauſe , wee ought not to ſearch farther why ſuch a canſe 
ſhould produce ſuch an cffe&. Euey man being demanded why 

the fire 15 hox, is ready toflye to the forme of fire, and aileage this 

as the cauſe : but ſhould hee inquire further , why the forme of 
fire ſhould bee the cauſe of heat , hee might perhaps pmzzell a 
whole Academic of Philoſophers , and neuer prouc himſclfe the 
wiſer. For the further illuſtration of this motion , theſe Theo- 
remes will ſceme neceſſary. 


i The Magnet communicates his vertue to iron or 


fteele if it be touched with it. 

Experience tcacheth that any iron-inſtrument, touched with 
the Load-ſtone , recciues inſtantly the ame vertue Artratine. 
But the manner how this vertue ſhould bee communicated on 
fo {leight a touch, hath been controuerted. The common Ph:lo- 
ſophers haue imagined, that certaine little parts of the Loadſtone 
are {cparated from it in the touch, which cleaning to the iron or 
ſteele, cauſe this Attraction But that this vertue cannot be com- 
municated by any corporal proceſſe , or any ſuch little parts 
cleauing to the iron, is not ſo cafie to imagine : for firſt it ſeemes 
impoſſible, that witha bare touch, theſe parts ſhou'd bee ſepa- 
rated from the magnet , or at leaſt ſhould bee ſofiſt linked ts - 
the iron. Secondly, theſe parts being fo little and in{cnfible, cane 
not hane fo ch vigoar as wee lce an Iron will hane atthe 
touch of the Load-ſtone.Thirdly,the Loadſtone can worke Trop 
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the iron notwithitanding any body interpoſed , which isan eui- 
dent figne that the iron 3t ſelfe 1s of a magneticall temper. 
Wherefore to thew artatottof this efiedt , we lay; That iron is 
amettallexcocted ont of the Load-ftone ; which albeit ir retaine 
in it ſe}fe the vereue of the Load-ſtone, yet by reaſon of the 1t« 
quefaction, is altogetherJanguiſhing, and as it were buried ; bar 


vpon'touch of a-Load-ſtone ,3s {tirred'vp to his former vigour : | 


for the magnet inſnuats his Imrorporent influence into the aroy , 
and fo rectifics and animates that force which was almoſt 
dead. 


2 | The magneticall Coiton ts ſtrongeſt of all in the 
Poles. 


This may caſlybee demonſtrated by an experiment : for if- 


the iron needle which is propoſed to bee Arrraffed, and the 
Poles and Center be placed inthe ſameright line; then this Coj- 
| 7507 will be to a perper- 


to wit , the Peles in the 
Diagramme : but inthe 
middle ſpace they will 

.. obliquely refpe&t and 
. point :, and. by. how 


weaker : tut in. the. E- 


wator- it ſelfe jt be-. 


comes meerely para#ell without any inclinationat all. To know 
m what proportion this.force is increaſed or weakened, we mult 
put in ground ; That the force of thi; cojtion is increaſed 
proportionally as the chords of a circle : for by how much the 
leaſt chorde in a circle differs from the Diamerer , {5 much the 
forces eMttrattine differ fram -themſelues; For fich the Artra- 
hon is a Coition of. one body with another, and magneticall 


Þbodics are carried by a commertible nature : it comes to paſſe that - 


a linedrawne from one Pole to another inthe diameter , diret- 


aicular, as in AandB, 


mach farther off from 
<Þ the Pole it is, by. ſo. 
| much is this . vertue 


ly. 
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Ty meetes with the body but in other places leffe , fo thatthe 
lefſe iris connerred tothe body , the lefle and weaker will bee 


the cortion. 
F' 'Sornyth bee ſpoken ofthe m agneticall Coits- 


en: It followes that wee ſpeake of Magneticall 
© Direftron, which 1s a naturall conuerſion and 
- conformity of the magnericall bodies to the 


Poles of the Earth. 

Tris tmanifeft thata magnetica)] body ſo ſeated , that it'can 
moue withour any impedrment, will turne it ſelfe in ſach wiſe, 
that the dne Pole of ir wHl reſpet thedVorth Pole of the Earth , 
the otherthe F-rrb, which motion wee call Prre#jon. This we 

plainely ſee jm a Marriners compaſſe , whoſe Zily alwayes 
ref Rs the North point. If a compaſle bee wanting, the fame 
maybee ſhewed in Litre corkgn-boate>, which being put inthe 
wirInch atoad-Fare init, wil fornrneand conuert ir ſelfe , 
that the Potes of the Load-tone will at length point out the 
Poles of the Terreftriall Globe. The manner how, Han be dit- 
Soo Mmtheſe Theoremes. 
TheSouth fart of the Load ſtone turnes to the 
North; and oh Northpartto:the South, 


 Toronfirme this affertion , ſome have produced this experi- 


ment. Tettherebee eutoutof a rocke of Load tome, a Alag-. 


vet of reaſonable quantity. Let the twopolesboth North and 
Soarh bee markedoutin the LoadKone , the manner of which . 
wee ſhall perhaps teachhereafeer * then Jer itbe putina corken 
terle boar on the water, ſo that it mayfreelyfloathither & this 
ther: :It will be eniftent that thatpare which in the rocke orMine 
ed Worthwartl, will refpet the Sourh, and contrarywile 
the Soarh part will reſpeR the North; as. WEE png {ce in this. 
heure : Let the Magrer as it is- | 
continuated with the Mine or 4 | 22 B: 


that A thall'be inthe North, ee 


pole. 
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* $7, le, B the South-Pole, 
\D » Letthia Load-ftonebe cut 
out of this rocke or Mine, 
&placedon the water in 
a little timber boat, which 
ſhallbe CD: we ſhall find 
that this lictle diſh or boat 

, will turne.it ſelfe {o long, 
vntill the Norrhpare A,be 
turned totheSonrhpare B: 
and on the other part, the 
Somthpert B,becunucrted © 
to the Norethpart A ; and 
this. coformity would the / 
whole rock of Load-ſtone 

oC claime, if it were diui- 

| . .-.. ded and ſeparated from 

the Globe of the Earth. The reaſon why the magnetin the boat 
on the water, turneth, windeth , and ſcateth it ſelfe to a contra- 
motion to that 1t primarilyreceiued , whiles it was joyned to 
the bowels of the Earth , and vnitcd to the body of the great 

Magnet , is ; becauſe cuery part ofa. Load-ſtone being ſeparated 

from the whole , whereof it isa part, becomes of ir ſelfea per- 
fe, compleat,magneticall body,(as we may ſay) a /irtle Earth, 
hauingall the propertics of thegreat Globe, as Poles , Meridi- 
ans , /Equators , &c. And therefore according to the nature of 


| * - apneticall vnion, ſpoken of in our next Theoreme , will in na 


wiſe endure to ſettle it ſelfeas it, d1d before ; but. deemes it a 
thing morenaturall , and of more: perfection, to turne his aſpeXt 


- a contrary way , to that whichhe inioycd ar his firlt 'conſtituti- 


on. Here may we note a great errour of Gemma Friſe , whoin - 
his corollary ypon the x5 Chap, of his Coſmographical Com- 
ment. on-P, e-ſppiax , attirmes.; that the Needle magnetically 
effected, would on this fide the e/Equater , reſpet the North- 


| pote : but being palt the Line » would ſtraight-way turne avout 4 
' ©-and point to the __ : An errour (as M*" Haes faith) 


maticlan. But Gemma Freie in lore 
= 


vaworthyfo'greata 
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fort, may be excuſcd ; for as muchas the ; 72m: of magneticall . 
Philoſophy, were in his time cither not diſcouered , or moſt vn- | 
ferfealy. knowne®, andthe vneertaine relations of Nauigators - 
were reputed thebcſt Arguments : and how eafie a matter 1t 18 
| fora Trauailer in this fort todecciue a Scholler , who out of his 
F- reading and experience can ſhew nothing to the contrary, let c- 
: uery maniudge, .. ; * ©1108 

2 This contrary motion here ſpoken of , is the 1u57 

conflaxe and conformity of ſuch bodies to mag- 


neticall pnzon. 
G This is demonſtrated by G/bert in this manner. Let the 
i whole magneticall body be CD,then C will turne to the North 
WE. of the Earth B, and D vnto the South part A. Let this 
; magnet "_ on | | _s ROSES | 
| in twaine bythe lc "3 kg 
£ thiddle ſo: or B.(C a E PP cis D) A 
"i e/Equator , and rags ohms | 
the point Bwill 
tend to A, and 


— 
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B: for as in the whole, ſo in the\parts dinided', nature de- 
firesthe vnion of theſe bodies. The end E willingly accords 
with F; but E will not willingly ioyneit ſclfe with D, nor F 
with C, for then it would haue C,apaitiſt its nature, ro moue to- 
ward A the South , or D in-B, which iter South. Separate the 
ftone in the place of Jiuiſion , and turne C to D , and they will 
conueniently agree and accord ; For D wilt turner ſelfe to the 
South as before , and C to the North; 'and E-and F toynt parts 
mthe mmerall arrocke , willnow bee moſt ſandred. For theſe 
magneticall parrs concutre and meet togethernot by any: affini- 
ty of matter , but reccine all their motion and-inclination from 
the forme ; ſothat the limits, whether toynt or dinided, are dire-- 
&ed magnetically tothe Poles of the Earth, inthe fame manner, , | 
- =lathediuided body.. | 1 ni N | 
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3 If any part Southward of the magneticall body 
- |  bee-torne away or. dunniſhed »/0 much ſhall bee 
' | alſs diminiſhed. of the North-part ,” and contras 
 14wiſe if any part bee taken away im the North. 
part , ſo much ſhall the vertue of the South part be 
dimmished.. 1 
Thereaſon is, becauſe rhe Magnet hauing eminently in it the 
circles which are in the Earth, is ſeparated or diuided y a mid- 
dle line or e£gaater, from which middle ſpace the vertucs aro 
conucyed toward cither Pole, as we haue before ſhewed, Now 
any part being taken away from the North or South part, this 
&quazror or middle line is remoucd from his former place intg 
the midſt ot the portion which1steft,and fo conſequently both 


partdarc lefſe then before : For althoughtheſe rwo ends ſceme 
oppoſite; yer ts one comfortedand increaſed bytheother. . . * 


9. Of the motions of Coltion and Direction 

weehauc handled. It followes that we ſpeake 

". of the motions of the ſecond order , to wit, 
Pariation, and Declination. 6 

10 Variation is thedcuiationor turning aſide 

of the directory Magnerticall needle from the 

- truepoint of North,orthe true Meridian tow- 


ards Eaſt or Weſt. | 
In the diſcourſe immediatly going before, hauing treated of 
' the magneticall body, wee Lt imagied 1t.tobee true, and 
pointing out thetrue North and South pointsof the Terreftriall 
Globe; which certainely would bee lo, if the ſubſtance of the 


Earthly Globe were in al} parts and places alike, equally parta- 


| 4 king the Magneticall yertue, as ſome ronnd Load-{tone ; nei- 
+ ther ſhould wee find any variation or deujatian ar all from the 
true Meridian of the Ezrth : But becauſe the Terreſtriall Globe 


- 
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is found by Nauigatours to bee vnequally mixed with many 
Careaietle Tie from the magneticall ſubſtance , as fur- 
niſhed with rockic hills, or large valleyes,continents,& Ilands, 
ſome places adorned with ſtore of iron Mines, rocks of Load- 
tone, ſome altogether naked and deſtitute of thele implements; 
it muſt needs fall out, that the magnerical] needle and compaſſe 
direced-and conformed by the Magneticall nature of the E :rth, 
cannot .alwayes {et them{clucs vpon the true Meridian , that 

afſeth-right alongto the Pofes ot the Terreſtriall Globe ; tut is 
{pk 4 diverted toward ſome eminent and by mag- 
neticall part ; whereby the Meridian pointed out by the mag- 
net , mult needes varieand decline from the true Aferidian of 
the Earth , certaine parts or degrees in the Horizontal circle; 
which diverſion wee call the Variation.of the compaſie : othar 
variation , ſo faras it tyobſerued by the compaſſe , is defined ta 
bee an e-frchof the Horizon, intercepted betwixt the common 
interſection with, the true feridian , and his deniation, This 
<&:& proceeding from the Incquality of magneticall vertue 
ſcattered inthe Earth, fome haue aſcribed to certaine Rockes 
or mountaines of Loadftone , diſtant fome degrees from the 
true Pole ofthe World ; which rackes they haue termed the 


' Pole of the Loadſtone , as that whereunto the magnet ſhould 


diſpole and conforme it ſelfe : which-conceite long agoe inuen- 
ted, was afterward inlargedand trimmed ouerby Fracaſtorius. 
But this opinien is a meere- conieaure , without ground : for 
what Naujgatours could hee cner produce that were eye-wit- 
ncfſcs of this myſterie ? or how can he irftluce any indicious man 
to.belceue that, which himſelfe, nor any to his knowledge cuer 
law-?. The relation that the Frier of Norzegia makes of the 
Frier of Oxfords diſcouery, recorded by lames (noies inthe 
booke of his Trauels, where he ſpeaks of theſe matters , is com- 
monly rezeRted as fabulous and ridicalous ; for had there becne 
any ſuch matter,it is likely he would hane left ſome monuments 
of it inthe records of his owne Vnuuerſity, rather then to haue 
communicated. it toa friend as farre off as Noruegia. Morcoucr 
the diſproportion.inthe degrees of variation in places of equall 
eutance, will eafily correct thiserrour, as we ſhall ſie in due 
| places. , 
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place, More vaineand friuolous are all the opiniens of tors 
concerning this magneticall variation : as that of Corteſorns , of a 
certaine motine vertue or power withoutthe Heanen ; that of 
Aarfilis Firinas of dſtarre in the Beare; that of Perris Pere 
grinxs, of the Pole of the world ; thatef Carday, of the rifing 
of aſtarre inthe taile ofthe Beare ; that of Beſtardins Gallus , of 
the Pole of the Zodiatke ; thatof Linixe Sanxtrns , of a certaine 
icall Mcridian ; of Francs Maxrolycis , of a magneticall 
Hand ; of Scaliger, of the hejuen and mountaines ; of Roberr 
Norman ,of a reſpetine point or place: All which Writers 
ſeeking the cauſe of this variation, haue found it no further oft 
thentheir owne fancies. More probable by farre, and conſo- 
nant to ExPETIENCE, ſhall wee finde their opinion, which would 
hauerhe cauſe of this variation be inthe Incqua'iry of the mag- 
neticall Eminencies ſcattered in. the Earth. This Inequality 
may bee percciued to bee twofold, 1 in that ſome parts of the 
Earth haue the magnericall minerals more then other parts; 
for as muchas the S»perficies of ſome parts is ſ0)id Earth , as 
in great Continents : 2, Becauſe although the whole Globe of 
the Earth is fappoſed ro be ericall, efpecially in the Inter- 
nall and profound party : yet the magnericall vertue belonging 
to thoſe parts, is not alwayes ſo vigorous and eminent as in ſome 
other parts : as wee ſee one Loadtone to be ſtronger or weaker 
then another in'vertue and power: but of thoſe two,the former 
is more remarkable , which may bee ſhewed by experience of 
ſuchas haue failedalong many ſeacoa-ſtes: for'if a ſea-ionrney 
bee made from the ſhore of Guzzea by (ape Verde by the (ana 
rie Tlands , the bounds of the Kingdome of forces , from 
thenceby the confinevof Spaine, France, Eny land, Belpia, Ger- 
many, Denmarke, Norucgia; weſkall find toward the Eaſt,orear 
and ample Continents; but contrarywiſc in the Weſt ahage & 
yaſt Ocean : which is arcaſon thar the magnericall needle will 
vary from the true point of the North , and imclines rather to 
the Eaſt; becauſe it is more probable thar theſe Continents and 
Lands ſhould partake moreof this magnericall mineral , then 


the parts conered-with the Sea, in whichtheſe magneticall bo- 


dics may; bee {carcer', oratthe leaſt deeperburied-,and nord 
43.0. | | forccable. 
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forceable. On the contrary part , if wee faile by the Americas 
coaſts, we ſhall rather find the variation to be W etward : as for 
example, ifa voyage be made from the confines of Terra Flori- 
da, by Virginia, Norumb:ga, and ſo Northward , beeauſe the 
land - Bebe, 1 on the 'We eſt : but in the middle ſpaces, neere the 

Canary Tlands , the diretFory ncedlerefpedts the true Poles of 
the T erreſtriall Globe; or at leaſt ſhewes very little variation. 
Not for the agreementof the Magueticat Meridian of that place 
with the true by reaſon of the Rocke of Load-ſtone, as ſome 
have imagined:becauſe in the ſame 47eridian paſſing by Braſile, 
it fals out farre otherwiſe: but rather becauſe of the Terreitriall 
Continents on both ſides , which almoſt diuide the Magneticall 
vigour , fo that'the Magneticall needle is not forced. one way: 
more then another; the manner whereof wee ſhall finde in D. 
Gilbert exprefled inanapt figure,to whom for further ſatisfaRti- 
onT refcrre the Reader. - 


'1” Fhe Magneticall variation hath\no certaine 
Poles tatche TerreSiriall Globe. 


. It is but a commonirecciued exrour (as we haug mentioned ) 
thatthere is 2certaineRocks or Pole of Load-{tone;; ſome, de>, 
greesdiltant fromthe rrue-Palo ofthe, world , which the Mag-. 
neticall needle mit's veriazon. ſhould reſpect. This Pole they 
hauc imagined to be in the ame, Uſeridian with that which pal 
ſeth by the emMtzores, + _— EF} RENE 
whence: they hauo Ja- i 1 CL TR: 
anger aye nag; orit 150 1 
on 'W e Compadſe -- 
retry. vary ropes | 
place! ': _ they cx»! 
ws i. 63%" 8 08 
ſcribing the Spheare,, E 
A F » Horizon EE, . 
the ArtickePole A, the vice 
Awartickd:Li The Bdle: --!: ..- I. IP 
en: Rocke'oF :Loadſioge! ir o 11 1b 

b; placed | 
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placed ont of the Pole- of the Earth B. Lecthere bee placed a 
magneticall- 4i-ettory needle in Hit will ( according 'to 


their afſertion ) tend tothe point B', by themagnericall Meridi-: 


ah H B« which becauſe it concurres with the true Meridian B 
A, or HA, there will beno variation art all, buta true direqion 
tothe North Poleof the Earth. But let this magnericall needlc 
be placed in the point D;itis certaine according tothisopini- 
on, thafit willtend tothePole of the Loadſtone B, by the mag- 
neticall Meridian D B; Wherefore it will not point outthe Pole 
of the Earth A, but rather the point C ; becauſe theſe two Me- 
ridianscoine not into 6neandthe ſelfe-fame. Hence they hauc 


laboured with tore hope then ſucreſſe, to find out the /ongs- 


##de of any part of the Larth , without any obſcruation of c 
Heanens : which I confefle mighteafily be effeted, ifthis con- 
icure might ſtand with true obſeruation. But how farre this 


conceit ſwarues from the experience of Nauigarours., one or : 


twoinſtances will ſeruc to demonſrate,; For it the, variation 
had any ſuch certaine poles as they imagine , then would the 
Arch of variation bee increaſed or dimmifhed proportionally 
according tothe diſtance of the places. As'forexample; If in the 
compatiobfen hundred miles, the Compaſie were” varied one 
deeree, then in the next hundred miles 16 would vary another 
degree, which would make two degrees] But' this hath often 
been proned otherwiſe by diuer{e experiments of Nauigations, 
mentioned by G:/bert, and F. Wright. 1 will only produce one 
or two, Ifaſhip faile From'the Sorlinges: to-New+funnd-land, 
they haue obſcrued, that when they come ſo farreastofinde 
the (ompaſſe to point direAtly North, without any variation at 
all ; then paſſing onward, there will beea variarion toward the 
North-Eaſt; but obſcure and little - then afterward will the 
- Arch of this 2ariationjmucreaſe withlike tpace ina greater pro- 
portion, vntill they approach neere the Continent , where they 
ſhallfind a very great variation. Yet beforetheycomeaſhoare, 
this variation will decreaſe againe. From whichone inſtance , if 
there werenoother, we mighrgbackedegtihar the Archof vari- 
ation is notalwaics en the diſtance: whichgranted 
quite ouerthrowes thar conceit of the i 0 a" 
| | | SEMETIS! 1 
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Gde this, ifthere were two ſuch magreticall Polcs, there can be 


| but one common, Meriazan , paſſing by themand the Poles of 


the Earthly Globe. But. by many obſcrmtians collected and ob- 
ſerned by Ed. #righrand others, there ſhould be many magneti- 
call Meridians paſſing by the Poles of the world: asin the Me- 
ridian about Trmidaids , and Barmudas ; the Meridian about the 


' Weſtermoſtof the Azores : laſtly, the Meridianrunning amoneſt 


the Eaſt Indinn Tlands, a little beyond Zawua Major , the magne- 
tical and' tree Meridian muſt needs agree in one, Now for as 
muchas all theſe magnericall Meridians paſſe by the Poles of the 
earth, therecannocauſc be aſſigned why the magneticall Poles 
thould becſaid tobe in one rather then another ; andif in any, 
theninall,,W hence it muſt needes follow,that ag man C- 
ticall Mcridians as- you hane to paſſe by the truc Polcs och 
world; fo many paire of magnericall Poles mult you haue, which 

will be oppoſite toall reaſonandexperience. 
1 : The point of Variation, a« of Direction, is 01- 

ly Reſpeftiue, not AttraFtine: i. 

It was wr by the Ancients , that the Dire#0n and 
Uariation w _= —_— _ _ A an eAttrattine 
int, which drew and enfarced the lilly ef the Campaſic thar 
4s : which errour tooke from ek COmmon-recet» 
71 inion , thatall the motians of the magnet were rc- 
ER 200 Attraftixe operation : but the errour- was corre- 
&ed by one Robert Norman , an Englith-man, who found rhis 


' point tobee Repetitive , and no way. Atirattixe, Whole reaſon 


or demonſtration is not difapproned by DF Gilbert, although 
in other matters hee ſharply taxeth 
him, His experiment 1s thus. Let -, 
there be around veſcll.as we haue 1: # 
deſcribed, fixl of water:in the migle * ;; 
of this water-placean iron-wier,m 1: f+ 
a Conuenient round corke , or boat, 
that it mayſwimme vpon the was.  ; + 
ter,cuen poyzcd: let this ron-wire 


«S " 


be firſttonched with the load-ſtone, 
that ir may more Gong y. ſhew 
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the pcint of variation; I@this point of variationbe D , let this 
iron-wire reſt vpon'the water in the corke for a certaine time ; 
It is certainly true that this iron-wire in the cork, will not mone 
it ſelfe to the _— or brinke of the vefſellD,whith certain« 


ly it would doe, if the point D were an attractiue {my 


3 Thevariationof euery place j1 conſtant and not 


variable. ..-. ef] MA 

This hath beene ratified by the experience of Nauigatours; 
whichin the ſelfe-ſame Regions haue neuer miſſed the true ya- 
Tiation which they hanec aſſigned them before. If any difference 
bee aſſigned in variationto the ſame Region , wee: may. impure 
it to their errent which obſerued it, ning either from want of 
i ], or conenient wi WE ah _ canthis cuer: -# chan- 
ed, except ſome great deluge or tion happen of a great 
bart of dla Pleangoande ofhis A:/anricke Hands, Fs 
4 - The variation uu greater in places neere the pole 

of the Earth. + ;\ 

This proportion isnot tobe taken 2»:wer/ally , but commonly 
for the molt part ; yet would it haue truthin alt places, if all.o+ 
ther things were correſpondent. It isobſcrued that the wariiay 
t5on.is greater on the coaltsof' Norway, and the Low-conntries; 
then at AZorocco,or Gwinee.Forat Guineathe eticall needle 
inclines tothe Baſt, third parrofone Rumbeot rhe Compaſie : 
In the Hands of Cape-Ferde, halfe; in the coaſts of Aoroces,two 
third parts: Ih England at. the mouth of Thames, according tg 
the obſcruarion of D\ Gilbert, and Ed. Wright , thoughſomede- 
ny it, one whole Rumbe; in Londonthe chiete city of it , cleuen 
degreesand more,.which wealſo find,or thereabout, in Oxford. 
Thereafon.is, beeanfe the magneticall motine vertne is: kronger 
in the greater /etirmde increaſing towards the pole:and thelarge 
Regions of land lying toward the Pole, preuaile more then thoſe” 

which are ſiqaate farther off. ,-- . | 


12 Thus much for the Yeriation. The Declinatron 
is a magnericall motion, wheteby the magyc- 
wad 71nno1f} 201 ticall 
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ticall ncedle conuetrts it ſelfe vader the Hori. 


zontall plaine,toward the Axi of theEarth, ' 

W hat wee haue hitherto ſpoken of Dire#;oz and Variation 
magneticall, was ſach as might be expreſſed and ſhewed inthe 
plane of the Horizon , by the Directory needle equally pay- 
zed , whenit is ſct in any point of the Horizon. But this Dec/s- 
nation whereof wee are now to ſpeake, is the motion ofan iron- 
wire or needle, firit equilibrated , and then ſtirred vp by the 
loadftone, vpon his owne Ax# , from that point of the Hori- 
20n, the other end of it tending toward the center of the Earth: 
where'wee may, for the better expreſling of the motion , note 
- two things: 1 That the magneticall wicr , {et ina conucnient 
inſtrument;afit bee carried from the e£quator to the Pole, or 
fron one Pole to another : will by little and little turne it ſelfe 
round ; and make a circumuolution about his owne Axell, 2 
That by-this connerſion and circumuolation about his axell , it 
wyl:agcording to diuers places and latitudes , make diuers An- 
gles in diners places; both which are included in this moti- 
on of Neclination ; and-are: warranted by experience made by 
an fnchnatory needle applyed to a Terrela, or round Load» 
{tone ; as alſo by-the :experience .of Nawigarrons on the great 
Spheare of the Earth. To exphine which:mation , there are cu- 
rious inſtruments formed and inuented by D* Giubert , and Dr 
Ridley,which the curious in this kinde ,-to their greater fatisfa- 
&ion may pernſe, Inthe meane time wee will here content our 
{elves with one figure following , borrowed: from their more 
copious intuention;wherein we ſhall fimd-enough to exprefſe the 
manner of this motion. In this Figure let ABCD be the Terrell 
or round magnet repreſenting the Spheare of the Earth : A the 
North-pole, B the South, AEB the Axcll; CE D the Aquator : 
AKB,and ALB the Meridian circles meeting in the Pole. 
AC, and BD the Meridian or right Horizon, hauing in it the 
twoPoles: FG and H I two paradels. The Loaditone being 
thus deligned in his outward Poles , as it is according to his na- 
turall eminency ſtorcd inwardly: Let the Needles bee placed 
(being before touched.) of the "OW ouct-againlt the Poles, 
| 2 AB, 
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AB,and we 
ſhall obſerue 

to reſ- 
ped them di. 
retty, COCure 
ring in one 
tratght line 
with the t- 
xelf of the 


ror C D ar 
_ _theywilldi{. 
| ;; | - pole &ſertle 
themſclnes in a parallel fite tothe Axell of the Earth, and in- 
Cline neither toone Pole orother : Hence maybee colleted by 
laine conſequence, that there is aſemi-circle betwixrt each of 
Lek foure needles. Now tofmde the quadrants bf thefe apply 
Necdles inthe Limbeart 2 3'degreesdiſtant) fromthe Aquator 
on cach ſide of him ,. and they will makerighr angles with the 
vel] ofthe fame , whercrheſe cight needles haue 8 quattrants 
berweenthem,that is, fonre femi-circles which will maketwo: 
whole circles, oneoncachlide ofthe «£gnaror But if you. place 
me necdles in the-midft betweene the'e# 2mrarovand the:Poles, 
they will reſpe&ttheaxcllbut ob/ignely as inall other parts., ex-- 
ceptinthe eight placesbefore-mentioned. From hence may we 
Icarne whatwepropoſed--firlt thatthe Dec/inatioris a conuer- 
fon of the wagne:icall wire or necdle vpon its owne axell :'ſe- 
condly ,that this wire by this motion excited, ifitbeemouncd 
oenany Meridian \Northor South , will apply and conforme it 
ſelfe according to certaine angles ,:to- the Axell of the Earth. 
Thirdly, there will ariſe thiscorollary;tharthe magneticall nee- 
dle abour the roand Wagner; makethtwo.-cireles, Pony 
0&3 this 
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 herc inſerted. Let the magne- 
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this declination wee will inſert two eſpecia:] Theoremes. 

'f + The Declination is unſwerable to the lati- 

"trade nat m Equality of degrees , but th 

proportion. | mY 

It is manifeſt out of that Which wee haue ſpoken, that this 

motion of Declination tuppoſeth two mutions ; The one of 


Connerfion , whereby the needle is turned round on his owne +: 
eAx#:Thcother a Progr-ſſine motion,, whereby the center it 


 ſelfe of the 1nclinatory Needle is carryed forward vpon a Meri- 


dian from North to South , or contrarywiſe. Theſe two, moti- 
ons ſuppoſed to proceed and beginne together , cannot poſlibly 
meet 1n ſuch Equality , as that the degrees of Declingrion 
dire&ly anſwer in Equality to the degrees of /ar;tude , which 
is demonſtrated by this Figure 4 ht 4 


ticall body. bee A , this body 
while it ſhall bee moued aboue 
the Earth from G D the Equi- / 
nottiall toward the Pole B, GAL 
\ 


will bee turned vpon his owne 
Center,and in the middle of the 
prog of the center from the 
quator to the Pole B, it will 
bedireced to the,Equator D in | | 
the middle betweene the two Poles. Therefore the middle 
mult needesturne faſter on his owne center , then the center it 
{elfe mwened forward ; that by this conuerſion it ſhould directly 


.reſped the point D : wherefore this motion will bee ſwifter in 


thefrſt degrees, to wit, from A to L,but in the latter it will be 
ſlower from LtoB, inreſpett of the Aquator from D to C. 
Now if the Declination were cquall to the latitude , then the 
magneticall wier ſhot1ld obſerne and follow the facultie and 
peculiar vertue of thecenter of an operatizeand attractiue point. 
Butreaſon.& experienceteacheth , that it obſerueth the whole 
y and mafle , withallthe exrernall limits of the Earth and 
Load-ſtone ; the whole vertues and forces of both concurring , 
E 3 x] aſwell 
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aſwell of the conuertible wier , as of the whole Earth : Nener- 


; thelcfſc from this experiment theskilfu]l in Magneticall Philo- 


ſophie, haue found: out a proportion whereby the latitude of 
places may inſtrumentally bee found out by the degrees of De- 
Slination. Se 7 


> | The Magnerticall Dcclination is cauſed not 
of the Attractiue, but of the Dil poneat and 
Conuerſtucvertue of the Barth. 


There is nothing more' admirable in_Nature , then the order 
and ſituation of all bodies'in their places, moſt conuenient for 
each ones conſ(cruation. For the obtaining of which harmony , 
(as wee hane taught'in our ſecond Chapter) it is endowed with 


Eb: a proper motion conuenient , to placeand ſeat it ſelfe, both for 


the preſeruation 9fit felfe , and the whole Vniuerſe. This na- 
hiral) Inclination is no-where more eminent and conſpicuous , 
then in the harmony of magnericalf'bodies, whichare(as itwere) 
the ſinewes of the Terreſtrial Globe. Theſe motions fone haue 
imputed to the Attractiue force, but very erroneouſly ,as wee 
hauc proned already of D irefion aud Variation, and ſhall here 
demonſtrate concerning the Magnericall Declinarion : for firlt , 
ifitwere cauſed by any Attractiue force approching it would 
follow of neceſſity, that a Terre//a or round Spheare ; made of a 
ſolideor perfe&t loaditone , would more turne and wrelt the 


| - magneticall needle, then if it were made of a weaker and more 


imperfe& ſubſtance : alſo thata needle tonched with a ftrunger 
ſtone, ſhouid ſhew a-greater Declination then that touched 
witha weaker, But experience hath found tte contraryWMecauſe - 
the Dec!ination willbee alkone-, bee the ſtene ſtronger or wea-: 
ker, Morcouera Loadftone armed with an Iron-Noſe ( as they 
tearme it) put vponthe Meridian in any jatitnde,zvil] not lift vp. 
a piece of jron more nl rmmy on then if it were naked and 
vnconered , although it will lift vp-ntuch grcater and heauicr 
waights ; which experiments are ſufficient to confirme our aſ- 
ſerrion, that this Declination is cauſed only by the diſponent and 


3 The 


C | eonmcrijue vertue of this TerrcRriall Globe, 


CHAP. III. 7” 


3 The magneticall Declination bath a variation. 


That in the eticall Direfos there is feund an Irregu- 
larity or variation , hath beene ſufficiently warranted by Artifi- | 
cers Inſtruments. The like Irregularity is in the motion of Ne- 
clination , which makes magnceticall Inſtruments and experi- 
ments more ſubje& to errour and imperfeftion. The variation 
of Declination is defined fo bee an Arch of the Magneticall me- 
ridian betwixt the true and apparent-Neclination. The cauſe 
hereof is onely to bee ſought in the vnequall tgmper of magne- 
ricall parts'in the Earth. For as in the DireAion, magneticall 
bodiesare drawne and wreſted from the true meridian, by the. - 
eminent and more vigorous force of the Earth, one fide oner- 


' ruling the other : ſo the magneticall needle ( the conuerſion 


ſomewhat increaſed) declines ſometimes beyond his naturall 
fite and conformity. This may cauſe an errour , but notof any 
great moment : fometimes when there is no variation or Dire- 


tonatall in the Horizon, there may bee a Variation or Decli- 


nation; to wit, either when the more eminent and ſtronger 


parts of the Earthare placed mft vnder the Meridian ; or when 
theſc parts are more impotent then the generall nature requi- 
reth ; or els when the Magneticall vigour is too much increaſed 
on one fide, and diminiſhed on theother as wee-may behold wn - 


the vaſt Ocean. 


————— 
—— 2 


CH 4P.”| 1H, © 
Of the Totall motions .Magneticall, 
I Hs paſſed the Partiall motions, 


magncticall, wee are next to ſpeake 
of the Torall motions , which more neercly. 
agree to the whole Earth, ſuch as.are:the: 
Eg == 11 WR 
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fancy in one degree and ten minutes from that which wee finde 
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- Verticitieand Reuoluiion. 
z-"'The Verneityis that whereþythe Poles ofthe, 
_.carthly Sphcare, conforme and ſeitlethem-. 
{elues vnto the Poles ofthe Heauen- - 
" k .. The Spheare of the Earth by her Magnecicall 
; > ugour , 16 moth firmety ſeated on-ber Axell) 


whoſe Ends or Poles reſpe&Þ alwayes the ſame 


paents wm the deauens, without Alteration. 


.-Fhatwhich in alietle Magner or Load-ſftone'3s'called Dire- 


Sox, inthe vaſt Globe of the Earthis called Yerriciry., To vn- 
darftand which, wee naiſt conceite, that the Earth hath natural- 
ly-ewo” Poles, veto which the weridiona/lparts doe diret not 
only magnericall bodies neere the Barth ,'bur her owne maſlic* 
ſtation -and firmenefſe ; and” ſertles her- (cIfe fo ftrong! 


by her magneticall- verrae paſſing through the Meridionall' 


parts tothe Poles, as if ſhee were tied by many ſtrong cables ta. 
two. Hereultan pillars , | not fubje& to: alteration > And if it 


fhould happen byany ſupernaturall power , thatthefirnarion 


cenldbte changed't{heewould (nodoabt) by hex magneticall”. 


vigonr and verticiry , returne and reſtore her ſelfe toher former 
portion , asall magnetical] necdles will doe totheir proper ſite 


 . andconformiry_ Of this Verticity needes no more to bee ſpo-. 


ken , then hath becn already faid in thepoint of DireHion ; be- 
= the former 1s a repreſentation of the latter, and depends 
on the ſame demonſtration. Out of which ground wee may eui- 
dently conclude, that the Axe# of the Terreſtriall Globe re- 
maynes alwayes inuarnable : By which we may refute the opi- 
nion of Domungers Maria , who was Maſter to.Copernicay ; who 


 ohtUFrertatnc 4 gy obferuations ; was mdnced te-belecuc 


thai ghe Notes of the World were changed from: their truc and 


natprall fituation : IThaue obſerued (faith hee} looking on 7 c0- 


Io; Geographic , that the cleuation of the Pole Articke al- 
ratjnall Regions,/4s ittspucdowne in Prolomne, differs 3nd 
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in our tithe * which cannot bee aſcribed rs the-errour of the ta- 
ble., becauſe jt is not probable that the whole. ferics ſhould bee 
depraued according to' this equality of number; W berefore it 


- nuſt follow of neceffity , that the North pole ſhould bee mo- 
_ ucd towardthe verticall circle : which myſtery not knowne of 


the Ancients for want ot former obferuations, hath ſhewed it 
{clfero/ our rimes , being mrichcd.nor only with their , but our 


'Qwne Experiments. According to this opinion of Dominicus 


Maria}, the North pole: thould bee cleuated higþer then it 
was , ad the Latitudesof Regions ſhould bee greater then they 
were..; But twthis opinion.we will oppoſe the opinion of Sra- 
dixs , which holdeth that the laticudes of Regions haue beene 
decrcafed and diminiſhed: from that they hauc/had in Protorme , 
withontany ſuch regular Incrementor Decrement; which hee 
labours to confirme by. many obferuations : as for example, 
the. latitude of Rowe as it is fet. downe by Prolomic 1s 41 de- 
grees Fpatts: bunt by newerobſeruanon itis found to be 421 des 
grees:,'; . parts :-out of winch was may well conjecture, that 
Prolomies obſeruations were not alwayes cxaly true, being 
tor a great part ſuchashee had wat ery from. Hrpparehes, and 
aobex:mined himfelfe: as may bee feene inthe lautude of ma- 
ny Citosm Exrope!, where hoe miſled tothetimes 2; ſome» 
umess cegrees.: Wherdftore nol mdiczens Geographer would 
wpan {hch imperted obſernations and vncertaine conteRtures 
bring & z new motion of the carth to onerthrow that magne - 
tacall Harmony! and confilteney: corroborated with fo many 
ati furedemonttritions. : This may ſertie ro anfwer 4 certaine 
Tencntot/aſyret theTeluite, and ſome others ; who 1magine 
the Center, 'and by canſequence: the. Pole of the Earth, to bee 
moucd vp-anddowne by acertaine metion of Liberation. The 
argument'ort whichthey would:groumd their aflertion, is taken 
FomtheGencer of Gramey, in chrs'manner.' The whoie maſſe 
ofthe earth (faythey) is to terled about the Center , that it is 
equally-poized: thatisasamuchagto fay , rhat the parts are in- 
dowed with an, cquall waight. Now ſach Bodics as are 10e+ 


qully:paized>by the. accitrion 'or! diminiition! of any part on 


ditherfde yy idb beefirajatitiuarracd from! thar fire, which 
they 


? i 
: 
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they had before in /£qui/ibrio : as is dayly confirmed by expe- 
rience ofa Ballance, and other ſuch mechanicke inſtruments, 
Wherefore in the Terreſtriall ſpheare , the Center and Poles 


| ſhould inthis wiſe bee changed and altered , and the whole 
| ſuffer a kince of ſtarting or Libration. For it is manifeſt by 
| daylyobſcmuation, that ſome things in the ſuperficics of the 


| Beaſts, and Birds, which moue from one place vnto another, 


carth are fallen off, and carried into another place : as Men, 


Nothing ishere of more moment then the motton of the Sea, by 
which the parts of the water by continuall ebbing and flow- 


ing, ſuffer ſucha ſenſible change of Addition and Diminution , 
| that no man can imagine how the parts of the Earth about the 


Center ſhould alwayes bee equally counterpoyzed , but the 
waighton one ſide ſhould beepredominant vnto the other , and 


ſo drive the Cenrer from his former place. This Argument-- 


De Mund; 3 !ancanus, another late Icluite, leanes altogether vnanſwered ; 


fabr.part.z. 
cap. 2, 


eirherimagining ittoo ſtrong, or outofa combined faction of 
cir owne ſociety, vnwilling to contradict his fellow, And in- 


| deed ſhould weeconfider the ſpheare of the carth, nootherwiſe 


then according to his Elementary conſtitution : this reaſon 
would hardly admit of a folid anſwer : For howſocuer in the 
| valt frame of the Earth, (the addition or fubtration of ſome 


_ would make but an inſenſible difference : yet can it not 


| bee denied, but the leaſt waight whatſocucr added or ſubtra- 


&ed, would turne it from its Equall-poyze: Neuerthelefſe, this 


\ I hold too abſurd for a Chriſtian to beleeue , for as mach asit 


Pſal. 104. 


contradicts the ſenſe of holy Scriptures, which auerre the carch 


' to bee fo ſetled on her foundation, that ſhee ſhould not at any 


time bee remoued, or ſhaken: which motion ( as ſhallbee pro- 


"ued in the ſecond Theoreme) I take to bee vnderſtood of fach 
a Trepidation ef the Center and the Poles , whichby a mera- 


phor are tearmed the foundation of the earth, and not of the 


' circular motion, as ſome haue laboured ta wrelt it. Wherefore 
| nothing is here left vs to fatisfie this doubt : but tohaucre- 
courſe ts his magneticall verticity, whereby the poles of the 
Earth endowed witha magneticall vigor , and oucrſwaying the 


clemettary ponderolity of the carthly parts, are (as X m_ 
ks | 0 
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f faſt bound to reſpeR the ſame points or poles in the Hea- 
uens, that the Center can no wayes bce ſhaken , or moned out © 
his-place. | 
; TheMagneticall Reuolution is a motion 
by which the whole globe of the Earth is 


-moucd round. +; 

eAriftotteinhis 1 booke de c&/o makes 3 kindes of ſimple 
motions , out of which hee labours to, deduce the number of 
ſimple bodies. The firſt is themotion trom the center , ſach as 
s of Fireand:Ayre, and all light bodies - the ſecond tothe cen- 
ter, ſuchas is of Earth and Water ; thi third is round abont the 
center or middle, which hee afcribes to the Heanens : fo that if 
this ground were true, the Earth coald challenge to ir ſelfe nv 
other then the right motion; whereby the parts of ir being ſe- 
parated from rhe whole, returne to itagaine. Bat this opinion 
although popular and plauſible, keith Borne oomradiahd z AS 
well by ancient Philoſophers as moderne : for by long experi- 
ence and diligent obfernation , they haue found the carthto bee 
endowed withaſtar-like vigour, wherc by ſhee may, hawing all 
her parts vnited together by reaſon of her grauity vnto the 


' 


.. Center,and her place made {ure by her magneticall poles,moue 
-\ naturally vpon her owne poles, at-lcaſt if ſo bee ſhee claime no 


ather motion. T his opinion firſt bloſomed (as farre as I can 


, gathicr) inthe Schoole of Pythagoras, was cheriſhed by Hera- 
clides Ponticas , and Ecphantus , two famous Pythagoreans : to 


whichafterward ioyned themtelues Ntcers Syracsſanxs , and 
eAriftarchus Samins ; 2\| whichhane vndertaken to defend that 
the Earth moues circu'arly , and that this circumgyration-of 
the Earth cauſerh the riſing and ſetting of the Sunne , as well as 
of other ſtarres , although in the manner they hane not expre(- 
ſed themſeines alike , haumg inioyed as yet ſcarce the firſt dawn 
of knowledge, Bur alt this white Phitoſophic contented her 
iclfe with theacquaintance of a few choice friends , not daring 
to proſtitute her treaſures to popularity. But when it hapned 
in after times that ſhee was raught the language of the as , 

and ſpake to the vaderſtanding of each mechanicke , ſheedoone 

contracted, 


«a 
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contrafted ſome' ſtaines, and ſquared her (elfe rather to pleaſe 
the moſt then the beſt; Thus the multitudeasa vaſt torrent pre- 

uailed againſt the learned, and calt into exile the inucntions'oF 
the Ancierrs, whichthcirignotance was readicr tocenſurethen 
vnderltand, Yet were not the (ceds of this Philoſophy quite ex- 
tint, but as forgotten for a time ; vntill there ole cert 

a man of incomparable wit, whoquickneEandreaimed it, to his 
eucr]aſting, pon andolr:profit ;:I-would nothere be miſtaken, 

as though ftrongly apprehend theſe grounds, andreict al] the 

principlcs of our PereparerrekePhildfaphic : T.only inveigh a- 

gait their pretudicate ignorance, which ready tolicke vp the 

duft vnder Ariforles feeriwith aſupercilious looke-conteyme 

al other learning , as though tv flowers'of ſeicnce could grow 

an another garden. I cdnfefe this opinion of the Earths. circular 

motion to bee ſubiect ro many and great exceptions, and op 

{ed by ſtrong and waighty arguments drawn probably from the 

booke of Gat, the touch-ſtone of fincere verity ; yet T hold: it 

tooftrongly fortified to be inuaded by populararguments drawn 


from ſeeming ſenſe, andbolſered vp with names and authori» 


tics. Formmincowne part, I confefle not abſolute ſubſcription 
to this opinion;yetcouldT notconuenient]y leane itourt, becauſe 
hauing vndertakento infert this Magnerical] Trac; I wouldnot 
willingly mangle it in any part, but ſhew ir whole andintire to 
the view- of the iudicious; who hercin may vie their Philoſo» 
phicall iberry; toimbrace or reie& what they pleaſe. If thele 

ounds ſceme true, they willfinde acceptance ; wF otherwiſe, 


| It cannot indamage Truch to know her aduerfary, Wherefore 


Ithinke no man will take it amiffe that I inſert this following 
T heoremse, HT Tae! < * | 
1  7tis probable that the terreſtrial Globe bath a 
circular. motion... / RE VE | 
Copernicus aſtribes' three motions to the. ſpheare of the 
Earth , whereof the firſt is in the ſpace of 24 hourcs about her 


owne axell ; making the dayandnight ,-and 1s therefore called 
the Dizrxalt:The ſccond is yeercly, wherein the Genter it felfe 


| ofthe Earth is moucd from Weſtto Eaſt, deſcribing the Wks 
Hot | | Fi 
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of the Signes. The third is a motion of Declination pertormed' 
in an annual] renolution;; refle&ting againſt the motion of the 
Center ; for the Axis of the Earth is luppoſed ro haue a conmer- 
tible nature , whereas if it ſhould remaine fixt, there would ap- 


peare no incquality of day and night , Spring , e Autwmme , Sum- 


mer , or Winter : 1 will not here curioufly diſtinguiſh the difte- 
rences; limits, and periods of theſe three motions , but leane it 
to the skilfirll Aftronomer ,, to whom oY it appertaines # 
ftis.enongh for mee ro ſhew it probable that rhe Earth ſhould 
challenge to it ſelfe a ctrcular motion, in proſecution of which I 
ſhall labour chiefly to eſtabliſh thar firſt motiou which is of the 


| Terreftriall globe her owne axis , which is the eafieft 


both to belecucand vifderftind. ThatI may the better cxpreſſe 
the proundsof this opinion , T will labour to proue theſe two 
points. 1 Thar this opinion is conſonant to reaſon. 2 That it 
no way contradidts the fenſe of the Holy Seriptare. The for- 
net alfetriutwee will againe dmide into 3 articles. '2 That the 
morion which wee fccke to eſtabliſh in the Earth cannot with 
our much abfardity bee granted to the hcauens. Secondly that 
trno way contradias to nature of the Earth jt ſclfe. Thirdly, 
that the arguments produced againſt this opinion, are not 16 
Rtrong, but may bee anſwered with probability. Firlt therefore 
—_— the dayly riſing and ſetting of the Sunne , Moone , and 
other Starrcs toariſe from ſome motion , wet are to lecke our 
the rrueſubje of thismotion, It ts.agreed-vpon by all that this 
tubiet muſt bee'the Heawers , which are carryed 1m 24 houres 
from Eaſt toWeſt , orthe Earth which muſt moue in the ſame 
time from, Weſt to Eaſt. For the firſt wee mult take * granted 
of thoſe which defend the oppoſite Optnion theſe two grounds 
7 That the ſuabie of this motion (if it bee a heanenly body) 1$ 
the firſt moneable and ſapreame ſpheare of all the celeſtiall ma- 
chine ; becanſe all the reſt ane aſſigned them their ſeveral}! 


motions. 2 That of two bodies circularly m__ vpon the 
C 


ſame Center , in the ſame ſpace of time , that which is greater 
in quantity muſtneeds haue the fivifter motion ; as wee ſee the 
ſpokes ofa wheele to mone falter necrethe circumference , but 


ower im thoſe parts which are joyned-to the Genter. This 
granted. 
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| granted, wee ſhall find the greatelt of the firftand ſapremeſt 


as moſtexacR andabſolure ; yet came it farre ſhort to ſatis 


ma 
the 
| Diameter of the Planet, The profundity of all theſe Orbes is 
| mealured by their Diameters, which wee ſhall fad to ſurmount 


orbs to bee fo incomparably. yaſt in proportion to the Earth, 
and the motion of it according to this magnitude to bee increa- 
ſed to ſuch a {wiftneſſe , as mult needes tranſcend all fiction and 
1magination. For beſides the two wang" 06-47% by the Peripa- 


' petickes betwixt the Earth and the (cleftiall bodies, to wit, 


Aire and Fire , which challenge no mcane diſtance betwixt 
their concaue and conuexc /aperficies : who knowes not how 
many diſtin& and ſtrange concamerations of Orbes and cifcles 
are placed and figned our betwixt the Afooxe and the firlt 
Moueable.? e1riſtozle hath reduced all the Orbes to cight. 


whereof ſcuen were allotted tothe Jenn Plants, but the cight * 


to'the fixt Starres-; which hee ſuppoſed Wbee faſtned as ſo ma- 


Ny nailes in _the ſame wheele, But Prolomie perceiuing this 
' number to bee inſufficient to fatishe his obferuations, was 1nfor- 


ced'to adde a ninth to encreaſe the number. Yet this contented 

not e-phorſies , but hee muſtmake vp tenne. And although this 

opinion preuailed a longtime in the Schoo!es of d-6u ae. 
c 


ſearch of two latter Aſtronomers , (au: , and Magnus ; who 


; toadde ſomething to Antiquity, haue found outanother orbe , 
and fo the whole tale is become elenen : and much it is to bee 
feared that the big-ſwoine belly of this learned 7gnorance , will - 


beget more children to help the Mother, becauſe all the former 
haue proued lame and impotent: God ſend her a fafe de}mery, 


 Toreturne to my purpole ; all theſe orbs thus ranged and conca. 
' merared in order, cannot but haue cachof them a great and cx- 
| traordinary thicknefleand profundity: being to carry in them 


fich huge and vaſt bodyes, as the Swe and Starres, whicl: are 


| of themſclues mighty Globes, for the moſt part greater then 


the Earth, as Philoſophers haue found out by divers Mathe- 


 maticall inſtruments, and expreflſed in Tables. Alſo becauſe a- 
' mongſtthe Planetary Orbes wee ſhall finde them clouen into 


ye and lefſer Orbes, as Epicycles and Excentrickes , 
of which muſt in reaſon ſurpaſſe the thickneſle of the 


each 


* the Earth is/1 718 German miles. The greateſt diſtance or c- 


our common Aftrologers;and another, which (Uauins arid 2a- 
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each'other in extraordinary proportion. For the Diameter of —-_ 


Jongation of the Moone being new , 65 lemi-diameters of the /- 7/7 
Earth; thelealtis 55 ſemi-diameters. The greater elongation, /,>e » 0 
ofthe Moone inthemiddle ſpace is 68 ; rhe lealt 52: ſemtd1 J, "Aj: 90 
meters of the Earth. Notwithſtanding it 1s very probable ,that 7% /_ | 
the Orbe of the Moone is yet of more thickneſle andprofun-** */ / I 
diry. Tor pafſe ouer Venus and Mercnrie , and come to the (4: 

'Sxnne , Wee ſhall find his diftances from the Earth in his greateſt "NY 
E xcentricity tobec 1142 ſemi-diameters of the Earth. Aars , 
Tapiter ,and Satwrne ,arcyet farther off from the Earth», and 
their Orbes endowed we a greater treaſure of thicknefſe. The 
diſtance of the Firmament whereinare placed the foxt Starres, is 
by the beſt Mathematicians thought incomprehenſible, and not 
meaſurable by mans induſtric : in ſo much that Ariforle holds 
the Earth no other then as a paint , if it bee red with the 
eighth Spheare , which hee ſuppotcd to beethe high and firſt 
Moneable. To let paſſe the »i»th Spheare ; the rexth, which was 
yulgarly thought the firſt Moncable , if it bee valued according 
to the proportion of the reſt , vould haue his connexe. /aeperfp- 
cies moued fo faſt in one houre, that it would onercome ſo 
much ſpace as 3000. greater circles. of the Terre/triall Globe ; 
for as much as inthe conuexe ſuperficies of the ftarry Firma- 
ment, it would containe more-then 1 800. And whacanbee tg 
ſharpe ſighted to ſee the profundity and rhicknes of this orbe ; 
containing init ſtarres innumerable ; whereof ſome are appa- 
rent to each mans eyes;others lying hid by reafon of the diſtance, 
whercof/-mariy thaue: lately becne diftoucred ', by reafon of 
the Trank-ſpeaacle lately found onr © fo that it may bee a pro- 
bable conieure , that all theſe ſtarres are not placed in the 
fame Orbe, or at leaſt that this Orbe is farre greater and dee- 
per then the ordinary current of Aſtronomers have imagined 
it to: bee,: To theſc' eight Orbes here deciphered, ſhould Wee 
adde the (alwm Chryftallinum, the Primum Mobile, the Idol of 


Linu have inuented ; what bound ſhonld wee {et to the greatnes 
of the Heauens ,'or the ſwiſtnefſe of their motions ? bow fare 
| ; yond 
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beyond all roning imagination or Poetical! fiftions ſhonld ir 
tranſeend,, as tharwhich neither Nature could: cuer faffer , or 
_ | the wit of man vnderſtand ? a motion 4 thouſand-fold ſfwifter 
+ then the fightof a bullet froma peece of ordinance , I had al- 
.| moſt aid , then thought itelfe : For if a man caſt his imagina- 
"tion on ſome marke or c 
''reſtriall Globe, and fo inſtantly transferre it to another , and 
"foto athird, m_ ouer at each time the diftance of 100 miles ; 


. | mectes nooppal 
| owneNatureit1s 


degree in the Swwnes parallel on theT er- 


hee would find the Sunne to bee farre ſwifter in his moti- 
on, and 10 have oner-paſſed him incomparably in his courſe : 
were the Synne placed in the /#perficies of the Earth , and his 
courſe no greater then one of the greater circles of the Terrene 
Globe , hee ſhould by their owne com on, finiſh his courſe 
in 24 houres zana io ranne 21600 miles in that time , which 
mtaketh' goo miles in one houre. And if this motion ſeeme fo 


| Gvift, thatir _—_— haue credit among ordinary capaci- 


ties ; what ſhould wee thinke of this motion , which is i- 
ned infinitely ſwifter ? If Prolome feared leſt the Globe of 
Earth ſhould be diffolncd and ſhatrered in pieces by a far flower 
motion ; of what ſhould wee imagine ar; 70 es to be made , 
which can ſuffer ſo portentous and incogitable a whirling? Here 
the common Philoſopher ſtands aſtoniſhed, and rather chen hee 
willbe thought to know nothing , hee will fay any thing : why 
(faith he) ſhould wee notbelceucir ? fith the Heauens m their 
motion find no Refiſtarce,whereas all other bodies are lacked by 
the mediam or Aire by which they are to mone. If in the Hea- 
 uens were any ſuch /er or hinderance,it would bee either in the 


Agent or Mouer ; orin the Patient or body moted : Not in the 


' mouer, becauſe (as Ariftorle hath taught) the Heauens are mo- 


ned or turned round byan e-Faget, or Futeltigence , fixed to his 


Orbe, of a /pir5r#a# and immateriall ſubſtance , which in a body 
ition. Not in the body monued : becauſe of it's 
proneand inclinable torhis motion. Bur this 
reaſon is like a recd that hurts his hand that leanes on it : for 
firſt, what s=digence orneceſſity in Nature is obſerued fo great , 

wo bee the father of ſuch Intell;zgences ? What ſerious indgment 
' cancuer imaginethe Angels to bee like gally-flaucs chaincd fat 


to 


Is 
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to their gallies, or turne-ſpit-dogs labouring in their wheeles? 
To what vſe {hall they ſerue? notto firre vp and beginne the 
motion ; for why ſhould we debarre the Heauens from the pri- 
niledge ofall other Bodics farre leſſe excellent, whoſe motions 
challenge norther cauſe or beginning then their owne forme 
and nature : Not to:Regwlare and confine this motion; for Na- 
ture whichabeginnes any action or motion , isable of her ſelfe 
toſet liniits and bounds vnto it ; without the helpe of any ex- 
ternal] agent... Finally not to continue this motion ; for as wee 
are taught in our Philoſophie , Euery Natwrrall «Agent , if it bee 
not hindered, ftjll ats to the vttermolt of his power, and there- 

fore needes-no externall coadiuror to continue his ation: for o- 

therviſe we might ſuppoſe the Heauens to grow weary and 

faintin their intended courſe. Secondly, whereas they ſay there 

can bee no ReſsFence in the body moned , they contradict their 

owne grounds : for it is agreed by all, that the higher Orbs doe 

turne and wreſt about the lower -: I would willinglyaske, by 
what kinde of ation, citherby a vertmall influence or emana- 
tion , orels by a corporall touch and application : The former is 
improbable, and { as farre as I can gather) not aunouched by 
any; and were it fo, it would ſeeme ridiculous ; for why 
Mould wee rather aſcribe this effet to an vnknowne: in- 
flnence of an externall body, then to the vigour of his owne 
forme and nature. For if one orbe in this ſort can mone another, 
why could itnort moue it ſclfe , being more preſent to 1t ſelfe 
then any other; Tf they fay by a corporal application of bodies 
and their parts. I ſee not. how theyſtan anoid this Remitencie 


and reaction , which al xy a doth ſuppole ſome rcſiſtence : for” 


how can one folide and hard body bee imagined to heaue and- 
puſh another forward without ſome reluQtancy in the pati- 
ent ? becauſe the inferiour Orbe hauing of it ſelte a proper mo- 


tion , this muſt needes beviolent, as ſyppoſing a forcing & wre- 
= of Nature from her proper courle , whereof it is not hard 


to ſhew a ſenſible demonſtration ; becanſe the 'Orbe naturalfy 


direted one way, 1s turned and direted another way at the 


fame time : which both motions concurring in the ſame body, 
muſt needes offer violence one to the other. Moreouer the im- 
F munity 
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munity from corraprible qualinies'granted to. the Heanens , 
which-is the ground of this opinion; hath beene mut.talked of a- 
mongk rhe eAriſtote/eans. butneucr wartanted/ by-any gertaine 
demonſiration: wee ſee (lay theſerPhtlofophers ) the Heguens 
to haue remained ſince the beginning of the Worlfl, without a- 
ny.ſenſible alteration and change : and therefore mult all the &. 
lementaryand corruptible qualities bee exciuded. To diſprouc 
this ;1-need goe no farther then the Jaſt Comer,which Mathermma-s 
ticians by thc paral/ax foundtobec mm the heavens. And where- 
asotherwilc they ſeeke a ſenſtblealteration in other parts, they 
deceine themſelues : for as in the earth whereon wee dwell, 
how ar the parts interchangeably corrupt and ingen{lcr dayly, 
yetthe whole Globe will apparantly remaine the ſamg,keeping 


It's integrity: ſomay ithappen to many of the ſuperiour Globes, 


whole parts dayly corrupted and renewed againe (although, 
forthe great diſtance , tovs inſenſible) the whole Globe remai- 
neth nil perfect inhis perte& Sphericity, I ceaſe any further to 
inuade angthers Prownce , and therefore defecnd toa ſecohd 
argument, to proue this extraordinary , violent , and ſwift mo- 
tioninthe heayens to bee improbable. Ir is ordinarily obſerued 
in other Orbes of the heanens , that the higher the Orbe js pla-. 
ced , the motion is{lower ; as for example , the Spheare of the 
Moone , which 1s next the Earth , is carricd about in 27 dayes/ 


i AMercnry and Verrws are low enough in their courſe. , as the for- 


merin 80 aayes, the latter m 9 moneths : the Sux#e ma yeere; 
Mars in 2 ycercs ; Iupiterin 12 ; Saturne 1n 30.; Alſo thoſe A+ 
ſRronomers which: gue the fixr ſtarres a motion , would haue 
them to finiſh their coarſe , acCording ta Prolomme , in 26002 : 
but if wee will belecue Copernicus, in 25816 yeeres : fo that 
the higher and greates the circles be,ſo-much flower will be the 
motion : what injury were it-then.tothe concord and harmony. 
of Nature , to impoſe vponthe higheſt Orbe of al}, ſuch an vn- 
meaſurable firange morion , which might ftrike ths moſt Sera- 
phicke Ange)! intoadmuration ?:To theſe may bee added other 
Arguments in Copernicas , whichalbettthey benoat demonſtra- 
tiue, will make the matter more probable, Firſt, that Naturein 
all things is a compendioys and ſhort worker , and vfeth not. 
| many 
p 
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many helpes for ſuch thinges as may bee performed by fewer : 
and thereforeneed wee not to vie the helpe of ſo many Orbes 
and concamerations to ſquare our obſeruations, which will find 
more (tcady footing in this one ground once granted , of the 
Earth's circa/ar motion : Secondly it will ſeeme more conlſo- 
nant and agreeabfe to Nature , that the higheſt and vttermoit 
Spheare ofall , which bounds and engirts in all the World be- 
ſides, ſhould reſt quietand vnmoucable;-then to ſuffer {uch. an 
intollerable motion, as might endanger the whole Fabricke. 
Laſtly, I may adde this one, that this 4:/#r»a// motion , gr anted 
to the firſt Moueable , can in my iudgement hardly ſtand 
with the regularity ot heauenly Bodtesyit wee expreſicitno 0- 
therwiſethen the ordinary fort of Aſtronomers. For a regular 
motion 1s defined , to bee that whereby in equal! times adody 
1s moued through equal] places.” But this Dizrnall motion re- 
ceiued from the firſt Moucable, concurring withthe Swnnes an» 
nuall motion , wilt excludethisequality. For firſt it is granted; 
that-the-Sunne'in his motion from the «f quator,, tothe Tre- 
picke, according to ſen(e, runnes cuery day ina diſtin parale#'; 
for although cucry. minute hee declines ſomewhat from the 
e/E£quator toward-.the Tropecke,, yet the difference isnot len- 
ſible : ſo chat wee mayWell encry day afſiene a -parallelll-ine 
to the S»»'s motion. Sccoudly , they muſt grant that theſe pa+ 
rallells are diminiſhed , and grow lefle and leflc roward the 
Tropicke, from the -/£ quarter, Thirdly, that (as wee haue forc- 
ſhewed) of 'tw/o bodies moning in the fame time on the fame 
center, that ſhould mone faſter , which isgreater : ſo one body 
mouing in diuerſe vnequal] circles , in cquall time , it mult of 
neceſſity follow that"it muſt needes moue faſter , in that which 
18 greater : here wee may conclude, he moues faſter in the e-E- 
gator then in the'Troprcke , becauſe in the one;hee is carryed 
1N a greater parallell,in the other a Jeſſe, and yetin the fame pe- 
rid of time, as weemy (ce in this Figure following. Let the 
Szmme beein the point of the Eclipticke A, it is manifeſt that he? 
will ſenſibly moue for- that day in the parallell AP, Then ler 
him bee moned by: his periodicke motion , into the point of 
the Eclipticke B, it will for that moment moue in the 
£1 | 'F*2-:: | parallel! 
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| parallell I B O, Laſt of 

all, letitbee in the point 
of the &quator C.his pa- 
rallell will bee HCL: Ir 
is manifeſt out. of our for- 
mer grvnnds,thathe will 
-£ - be moued ſloweltin AP. 
12. Faſter jn L O.: Faſtcſt of 
all-in HC I. Which 
fwiftnefle and Nlowncfle 

; 1p the Suns motion inakes 
Krirregnlar,. Some hane 

46 [139 | + 1.4. +16) thought. to-fahue this by 
faying that this motion is Regw/ar ,/ becauſe in equall time, the 
DUMNe gocs proportional ; hot equal ſpaces , which Apuillonins 
holds in his Opticks. Butthisthiftis frivolous ; becauſe it takes 
not the obtetion, why the Sunne ſhould moue faſter and 
Gower For the Heauens being a natural, noma voluntary cent; 
arid according to theſe grounds finding no hinderance or impe- 
ditnent ;:muſt alwayes worke to his vtmoſt power , and ſo can- 
not ſhcke Gr increals his aRtion, or motion ,'thatit- ſhould mone 
faſter. or flower. Hitherto have wee ſuBwed that this D irrnall 
motion cannot without ſome abſlixdiry bee.granred tothe heat 
uens +in the next place we are to ſhew,thattrno-\vaycancrofie 
the Naturall diipoſition.of the Earth it felfe which weethal 
demonſtrate in; this manner, -If this circular motiofh ſhow 
ctofit_the-diſpolition, of the; Earthly Globe {it would happen 
either immediatly mgeſpetof the meere Narure ,. which the 
Logictans call 4-prierey or els-in regard ofcertaine propetrics, 
which follow neceflarily the Nature of 1t , which they:terare 
4 poſteriori, Ifthey fapit happens/s prieriitiregard of the meere.. 
Nature; they anult ncoe fſartily.hautreconrie to the propreeties and 
accidefits- for ademonſration : For the Internall formes of all 
things being in themſelues inſcnfble, cannotbe diſconered vn- 
40 vs bet by their externa]l proprietics;/ But if probable. comte- 


'&ure may herefincany-place, Ifceno reaſon why the carthbe« 


ing tound.t6 bee of a magneticalltemper , ſhoult not —_— 
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the ame which other magnetica]] Glabes farre greater then 
the £arth, polichie;;i0 itz a excular reno'utionabout her ownt 
Poles; which Kepie: and Gafitem have obicrucd afwell inthe 
Sunne, as Jupiter ; angin ike matters to wmdge alke , ſeemes 
more warrantable , then to faigue'a diſparity , which Nature ne- 
ucrgrounded , br ob{cruation found. But- this , as a matter of - 
ſmallnote, 1 eafily paſſe ouer 5: following the foot-ſteps of our 
Aduerfaries ,: whichicekero demonfrate rhe Earth's fabilny 
out of the external effects and proprieties. If then this Rewolm- 
tron contract any proptietic; ir mult bee of neceſittyenther 1m 
regard of the Yantity ind Hagnitnde ; orels jnrefpect of the 
faqure and quality, or of ſotne Afotion ,or of the fre and poittt 
on ; for 1 tind-no other propriety. of any moment which can 
enter into this conſideration : Firſt ,.that-the Zane: y can no 
way. thwart this circular Reuoſution , is manifeft , becane it 
vpuld happetreither in that it were tvo Grear ,or too Lirele. It 
cammnotbebyseaſon of the greatnes; becauſe thegreargiobes.of 
the Sine snd-{aption, monthold greater then the Globe of the 
Earth; areby Jate exþcriments of the Tnunk-ipeAacle,found to 
moucaboliittheir owne Axel ina final] portion of tuimerthe like 
haucothersgdetinexetobthe' fobweinnd Vere, Ltisnotthrathe 
Mafic or quantity which canhinger it in tbe Eardh;:neirbdr on 
the other, {idE'can' it-bee-the |/mmalneſſe;: tor bodies {mailerare 
found as apt, orrather apter to.receuue acircular motion;which 
they will notdeny mee ; and therefore cannorthys be premdiei- 
all to the, metion af the. Eurth. in! tkerhext. place; the Giguere of 
the Earthly, Globe cannot Hindar. this mk hectuicbget 
ſound Philoſophers , beingackttowledged to:bee Spherical, it 
cannot bur bee-deemed molt apt tbreceiue Rews/wtien,; in fo 
much as ſome: haue hence laboured-to draw jan argument-for 
the Earths circular motion; ag deeming this Fieuretobetguicn 
to the Earth for no other end ori vic. Thirdly: no ,2ua/tty in 
the Earth can refift this circular niotion ; for this quality (by 
the conſent of all) would bee the naturail heawnesor waight of 
the Earth; Bux this heauines takes notaway the.naturall Reuo+ 
lution: | 1 Becauſe Grenity or heauineſie.is nuthing els-but 
the inclination of the parts ofthe Eatth., returning to their he 
, - Fg, tura 


_ ordiretly oppoſconethe other. 2 Wce may 
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ura]} place, hauing beene {cqueſtred from it : burttheſe parts 
hauing onceregained their proper places, mote nofarther, nor 
zrc in thoſe'places cſteemed heauy , or waighty-' whence it 1s 


| - romnonly fad amongſt the Periparetickes , Nihrl pranitat in 


ſue loco, nothing is heauy in his owne place, which may eaſily 
bee demonſtrated oardl. Sraticke principles, whereby we finde 
heanineff-211d)jghmefle tobee giuen to the bodies according to 
the widinr jiand their maſfineſſe and ſolidity in refpe of. ene 
ro the other, 2 If this heamneſle bee oppoſed to the circular 
motion then cirher 1mmediatly by it ſeIfe,or ſecondarily by ſome 


' © concomitant accident. Itcannot bee the firſt, bec:1ſe grauity is 
 aquality;but motion j anaHon ; which for ought my Philoſo- 


phy hath tanght mee, arenot oppolite : If by reaſon of ſome ac- 
cidenr; then (no queſtion) becauſe it is contrary to lightneſſe or 
Icutty, which emes requiſite toſucha motion : We willingly 
yceld this naturallgrauity of the partsof the Earth to ſtand © 
polite to'the' motion of eL/cerr or moning vpward from the 
Center ; butneuerthelce it is notany way contrary to the eir- 
cular motion : x Becauſe contraricsarealwayes ſuppoſed robe 
is codem genere , inthe ſame kind : but the motion of heauy bo- 
'dics tothe Center , and of the Earth about the Center , arc not 
'in the ſame kinde, the one being a 13ghr motion, the other cirom- 
lar; netther can the waight'of the Terreſtriall maſſe adde or 
diminiſh any thing inregard of the circular motion , becauſe a 
Sphericall and a right motion cannot either diretly concurre , 
 othe e out of the x 
Chap. of eArifories 1 books De (ao, Thatno cncular motion 


can admit of contrariety : which hee confirmes by ademonſtra- _ 


tion, which wee forbearec here to inſert, being loath to roue too 
frrefrom our preſent matter, Ar length wee will prouc that 
this orbicular motion giten vnts the Earth, cannot enerthrow 
or thwartany other motion of the Earth : for if this were ſo, it 
would happen for one of theſe two reſpedts ;- Either becauſe 
the Earth hath fome motion or other contrary to this ; or els 
becanſ{e diuers.motionseannort bee inthe Earth; The firſt carinot 
be true,for that wee hane ſpoken before ; becauthe right mo- 
tion” they finde in the Earth ,cannot bee wdged contrary to the 

| F428. of Spherical, 
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Spherical ; neither can thelater bee admitted as an vndoubred 
truth ; for how ſocuer e-Lriftorie lets it downe foran Axiome,, 
thar ove ſimple body hath bnt one fimple motion ,. yet being ablu- 
Iutely,vnderſtood without any limitation, will bee fowid by ex- 
pcrience falſe ; for it is manifc(t outof the experiment ofthe 
new Perſpicils, that the Bodies of the Smwne and Inpsrer,ſimplec 
in nature, {if wee belecue eAriforeleans) haue at leait a double 
motion , the one vpon their owne Poles lefſe then Do#wrnad , the) 
other of their Centers, whichare moued from the Welt vnto 
the Eatt, vpon other Poles familtarly knowne vnto Aſtrono- 


— mers. The Peripatetickes heere ſecke an cualion , by di{tingui- 


ſhing the motions of the Planets into a proper or naturall, and. 
eAccidentall or nutuaticious ; but this antwer comes nothozae! 
to this preſent queſtion./ Firſt, becauſe theſe two motions of the 
Swnne and [upiter will eaſily bee proucd to: bee narwrall and 
without vio! ence, or reſtraint: Secondly , becauſe in thizan 
wer they ſuppoſe the Heauens ro bee cut and diuided into di-; 
ucrile Orbes , Seftimms , and Conovarerations , which later Aſtro- 
nomers vpon better experience haue derided , or at lealt omit- 
ted as Hyporheſes or ſuppoſitions , to {ettle Imagination , rather 
then ea4, or true grounds. If they would vnderſtand this Prin- 
Cciplc of eAriftorle, to wit ; That one fomple: body ſhould chaltenge 
07:e ſimple motion : of a motionof the tame kinde 1t might per- 
haps obtaine ſome credit. But the right motion of the parts 
wyning tothe whole , and the Circular motion : alſo the Cir- 
cular motion of a Planet about his owne Axell , and the Circu- 
lar motion it ſelfe 'about the Earth, are found to bee dinerſe 
kindes, and thereforeno way incompatible in the fame ſubic&. 
Morcouer what infallible argument caniperſwade vs, that the 
Globeofthe Earth isa meere fimple Body , ſuch as eAriftorte 
deſcribes vnto vs in his Philoſophie ? | Either this imaginary 
ſimplicitie mat bee ſought in the Real Fxiftexce of the Earth, 
or Els in our mental Abſtraftion. The former they cannot a- 
ucrre, becauſe not only the Elements themſclues, by their owne 
confeſſion, are impure and corrupted : But the whole Glabe of 
the Earth ſeemes to.conſilt of dwucrfe mixtures ,,and Hetero- 
geneall bodics, which apparantly exclude ſuch ____ IF 
F 4 | they 
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they would haue ir rather. ro.confilt-1n the AbſtraQtion or ſe- 
parationof the minde, which may'dwaide and diftingnith be-' 
rweencthetruemnaturcof the-Barth , andhis Accidents}}"Ne-! 


rares;1 ſhalfnorcomradit: athbugh irſecme vachergrvtunded! 


on imaginary contecure, then experience: That the Earth of) 


_ ieſclfe diftinguiſhed' from the waters , ſhould have any fiick# 


fmple' Nature. If wee'toltow. reaſon and experience as our 
Guides; weeThriFoblteruc inthe: Ferreftrali Globe 7 rwofyld! 
conttirarioh ; The:one Elementary from the parts whereof it" 
confitts, out of which it cannor challengeany motion , but the 
r5ght, which is of the parts ſeparated from the whole , agreeing' 
rothe Barth; Water, and all otherheauy boties thereof conſi- 
ſting. The other magneticalt , wherein al other bodies are vni- 
ted in one” Mapnaicalt formeof the Earth.” In which ſort the 
whole Globeof the Earth may bee termed a\'Homogeneal! fur- 


. Rance;; for howſocuer the marter and the Elements whereof it 


conſiſts; ſcemeHeterogencall ;and/diuterfe one from the other”; 
yer ſince in this Magnericall Natute-, there i923 HarmotiPand 
Communion, well-wee may calt itz Homogenity of the Fofth& 
and'Naturc ; fiot 6f the Ifarter md fyanrity'; 25 common Pht- 
ledophers commonly yſe the/word :' So that eaery partor Ele 
ment whereof this "Ferreftriall Sphcare & compounded, tniy 
ehirne his owne twotion;andpropevly-ovet all conſpiriny in'one 
vainerfall forme cf a Spherical! Body ; may notwithſtinding be 
tmirntd round with aSphericall Motion, In the Hft place wee 
are to-pronc that this Ciromarmotiongeanred vnro'the Farth , 
canno way op or indanger the-natirall fre or pofition of 
the Exrth: If the ſinntion or poſition were feared to beechin- 
gcd rr muſtneedes happen one of theſe wayes';ither that the 
CenterFofthe Earth ſhonkd bee moued ont of his place - or that 
thepmeeſhantd bee ſeparated & diffracted ome From the other 7 
orthatthe*Poler ſhould be changed and altered : The fiſt 6xnil 
not roach our affertion ; becantem this place wee affirme not, 
thar tlie cexter of the Globe is moaned out ot his place ; bur that 
the whole Barth m the ame place! is ruarned round vpon her 
owns Center, Bgr theopinion of Corormion), whichholdes the 
Centerof the Barthyto/mouctormmd about the carth , wee tial 
27: | þ 5% cenſure 
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the Earth by this motion cannot bee ſeparared or difimited one 
from the othef : firſt; beranſe all the parts are vmred to the 
whole by their naturo1! graury ; thit ifby-chincexthey ſhonld 
bee ſeparated , they would naturally rerurne backe vnto thcir 
owne place.- Secondly, this motion 15 ſuppoſed Narwrall & not 
violent , which in fogreat and/maſliea Body, can make no fen- 
ſible Alteration. Laſtly , the Poles of the Earth by this meancs., 
cannot bee moned out of their piices; beckute Þy/a certaine 
- Magneticall verticnty ( as wee haue formcriy ſhewed )| the 
fame Poles! of the Earth alwayes naturally reſpe& the fame 
3 nts of the Heauens ; as ifthey were bound vnto tworfiraie 
| PiHars indiflolible; Hitherto haning proncd the {ircrlar mo- 
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tion of the Earth ; neither ro bee giuen tothe Hcauens withour 
ſome abſardity , and yet no way to contradi&t-cr oppoſe rhe 
Nature of the Terreſtriall Globe ; wee are in the third place to 
examine the reafons vſaally-vreed againſt this Afertion./ The 
firſt reaſon is drawne from ſer/e. If there were any fuck Spheri- 
call motion (fay they) how comes it to paſſe, that it cannot of 
vs bee perceined ? an Argument worthy ſich Phrofophers y 
as meaſure all rather by ſeeming ſenſe , then Demarſtraring 
reaſon; whocatinor obſcrae on the ſeamacalme , rharthe ſhip 
7 wherein hee ts carrjed will teeme to reſt ; or at Teaft to mone 
4 flowly , and the clifts and ſhores to moue vnto the oppoſite 
| part ? What then ſhatt!d wee thinke of the motion of the whole 
Terreſtrjall Globe-? which Hath lefſe -canife ro bee percei- 

fed,” then that/ of x hip? The Bu!ke of a ſhip 1n refpet 

7 of the'Farth is fmall arid of no quantity; the orher being huge 
: and malſie + The motion of the ſhip meercly violent, inforced 
by the windes ; of thc Eatthnaturall and vniforme , ſtirred vp of 

. hisproper andnatural} niclindtion, fo that ifany ſick motion be 
in the'earth;, itwere ijnpoftibleto beeperceiued by fenſe :'Se- 
econdly, they vrgc azamftve,thatin Home genealt Bociies,there is 
the ſame motion of the »hole'; and alt the pars: Butcucry 
part of the Earth (as expertence reacheth is moned downe- 
ward towird the Center ,andthereforethewholecarhaue no 
other motion*+ To this obieation werhhane partly anfigered be- 
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fore ; yet togiue further fatisfaQtion , wee will adde ſomething 


more : It js one thing to _ of the whole Terreſtriall Globe 
and Spheare ; another of the 
of it conſiſts : If the whole Spheare bee vnderſtood, weeaſcribe 
vnto it no otber motion but the circular , which wee here labor 
tocſtabliſh.The parts, whereofthis T crreltriall Spheare conſiſts, 
may bee confidercd two waves ; either as they are wnired in the 
whole by a Magneticall forme, or feguer and taken by them- 
{clues: In the former the parts of the Earthare ſuppoſed to moue 
inthe fame motion , by which|the whole Spheare of the Earth 
is moued ; becauſe the whoſe and all the parrs taken together , 
arc the ſame , and ſubicd to the ſame circular rcuo!\ution. Not- 
withſtanding this , any. pare ſcuerall and difioyned from the 
whole , hath# right motion downeward toward the Center , 
. by whichitreturnestoits true naturall vnion. This inclination 
_ ofthepartsagrees not with the whole Earth , neither vnto any 
part vnited and conglobated to the whole ; but onely toa part 
ſeparated from his place ; ſo that the whole , may notwithltag- 


ding in his placc inioy a circular motion. Now to come more 


geerely home vntotheir Arguments drawne from the Homo- 
exeity of the Earth , wee anſwer as before, that there is atwo- 
Id Homogeneity The one of the zzatter and quantity ; the 0- 
ther of the Aſagnericall forme and Nature of the former : wee 
may conclude out of the right motion ofall the parts, the dif- 
ln of the whole, ſo wee ynderitand it in a good ſen(e: firlt 
that cuery part-ishere to bee ynderſtood, not in, but aut of his 
proper place : Secondly , that by the who/e, wee oughtnot to 
| - vnderſtand the whole Globe withall his parts, conformed in 
| one Sphericall frame ; but all the parts #ndefinzrely taken ; for if 
wee ſhould ynderſtand of the whole Globe, their Argument 
will in no way hold true : If according tothelater ,, wee mighr 
well grantthemtheir Concluſion , yet can itnot oppugne our 


Afﬀertion :\ Becauſe it willfollow out of! the Naturall inclinatiq 


on of cuery part, that all the qprpinctsly taken, hauc fach a 
diſpoſitiog, of returning to the Earth , being ſeparated there 
from : Yet will not tliis by any neceſſary inference bee proued 
to/ agree to the whole Globe of the ; butrather will it 


ſ{cuerall part-and Elements where-, 


follow 
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follow contrarywiſe, thar the whole Spheare of the Earth is 
moucd circularly, and therefore euecry part with, and in it, Is 
moned with the whole in the ſame motion. A third argument 
which is thought greater then all rhe other, !sdrawne fFom two 
experiments : The firit is, that.a ffore or Bruker letFall from 
a higher place tothe ground , will perpendicuarly deſcend to 
the point of the Earth right vnder : Secondly , that tiffo Butters 
imagined to bee of equall weight and matter, being difchar- 
ged from equal] pieces of ordinance , with the like quantity of 
powder , the one towards the Et , the other towards the 
Weſt , will reach an cquall diſtance 1n the Earth; both which 
would ſceme impoſſible if wee grant this ſuppoſition of the 


Earths circular reuolution. For in the former caſe , the Earth 


fliding away ſwiftly during the fall of the ſtone , wonld change 
the point marked out for another : And in the ſecond , for = 
like cauſe ,the Bullet ſhot towards the Eaſt, being prenented 
by the {wiftneſſe of the Earth's motion , carrying along with it 
the Ordinance outof which it proceeded , ſhoularctarne baeke 
ouer the ſhooters-hlicad ; and contrarywite that Bullet ſhot to- 
wards the Welt, beſides his owne: motion, by the motion of 
the Earth the other way , ſhould bee carrye fo much farther , 
as the Earth is remoued from the p:ace where it was firſt dif- 
charged: + Both which experiments feeme to crofle this cir- 
cumegyration of the Terreſirial! Globe , which our magueticall 
Coſmographers Jabour to confirme : But with them to gine 
an anſwertstheſe and the like experiments , wee muſt diltin- 
guith the parts of the Earth into three ſorts ; ſome are hard and 
ſolide parts , adioyncd to the Globe, a: fones, minerals, & what 


elſe in the bowels of the Earth is vnited to it, or at leaſt necefla- - 


nly adherent tothe outward face of it. Some other parts there 
arc of a thinne and fluid ſubſtance , as the Aire and pther va- 


pours in it, deftaed from the Earth ; A third fort there are of 


ſach partsas being tm themſelucs ſolide,are notwithſtanding by 
fome violence ſeparated: from the ſolide globe, as fones caft 
intothe Aire; Arrowes , Bubers, and ſuch like, diſcharged from 
the hand, or Engine : For the two former-wee may: eaſily ima- 
gine them carried with the ſame circular motion , which we af 
ligne 
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92 GErOCRAPHIE. The firſt Broke, 
tiene vato tlie whole , being no other then the parts of it depen- 
ding from the,whole maſſe : 'Forthe third ſort ( whercof con- 
fiſts the difficulty) wee cannar imagine them fo moued round:, 
as if they were wholly ſeparated from the Communian of the 
Earthly Spheare ; for howſocuer there ſecmes a ſ{eprration 'ac- 
cording to matter and quantity , yet retaine they the ſame mag- 
neticall inclin1rion to the whole maſſe ; as if they were vnited 
to it ; and therefore ſuch {olide parts are moued- with the fame 
vniforme and'naturall motion wherewith the Earth it felfe 
turncd ; {o thatin folide bodyes fo ſeparated from: the ſuperti- 
cies of the Earth , ofan Arroyy of Bullets ſhot, wee muſt ima- 
inc a twofpld-motion : The one Natarall & vniforme , where- 
by they arc moucd as homogeneall parts according to the reuo- 
lution of the whole Spheare : The other vio/ext by force im- 
mp from the Agent : Theright motion proceeding from the 
ength of the ſhooter, cannot croſfe or hinder the Natural}, be- 
cauſe the one being right, and the other circular, admit no uct; 
proportion , as that one ſheuld hinder or further the other: Net- 
ther can theſe motions well be tearmed contrary or oppoſite, 


|  Whicharcin diuers kindes : Tocxplaine this matter farther, we 


Tg C62 25G [nib dl, will adde this 

Hp 11955 21 TT! +1 - Diagramme; Let 

| |  -;the- whole 'orbe 

of the earth bee 

imagined to bee 

L QM; whoſe 

- cemteris A; the 

thicknefſe of the 
Aire aſcendi 
from the Earth 

- Now as the 

orbe: of this fluid 

ſubſtance of the 

aire aſceding vni- 

formely is moued 

- round with the 

Globr 


Globe of the earth, ſo muſt wee imagine the part of it marked 
out bytherightline O Q to bee carried round' with an vnal- 
rerable Retolntion. W herefore if any heauy body ſhould bee 
placed inthe Line O Q ; as for example Þ,, It will fall downe 
toward the center by the ſhortelt way in the ſame line O Q: 
which motion downc wards towards thecenter, canneither bec 
hindered by the circular motion of the Earth, nor yee Afixr or 
compoimded with it : It cannot bee hindred : becaule (as wee 
have ſhewed) a Right motion and a circular beingnorin the 
famekind, cannot properly bee repated contrary: Neither tor 
the ſame cauſecan they bee mixtor compounded : Wherefore 
this motion will be no other then one ſimple and Right motion, 
neucy varyingfrom the Line O Q: which being once vader- 
ood; it tino hard thing to imagine a Bulletor (tone forced 
by <quall ſtrength from Q_ towards L, and from 1. to- 
watds the pbintW;' ro obferne alwayesa hkediftance notwith+ 
Aarti the Farthisciveular Renolution Haginahicherto ſhew- 
&@&thisSpherit4l motion ofthe Batth'to bee:qriſible';; and no 
way tocontradit Natnre , weeare in the next place to ſhew 
it ro beeno /way'oppoſite to'the ſenſe of holy Scriptare. This 
opinion of the Farth*Seiroular/ mution hath taffered 'much 
wrong by 4'tertaine perſwalion of ferre-mcncthar if oontra- 
dias the Text of Holy Scripture, Some/precile then; mordrcady 
to vrge , then vndciſtand! what they alleage;, wil cofidemne 
without examination , and (ticke to the plaine Jerter 3 notwith» 
Randing allabfurditics , denying the eonchifon, im defpight of 
the prethilſes . T6 theſe Hne uflociattd themfelnes another fore, 
mote tobee regarded;asmote learned ; the Cririckes (I meanc) 
ef ur Age, who like Popes or Diffatowrs,haue taken vpon then 
an Vimerſill amhoriry tocenfare all which they neucr vnder- 
ficod. Hid theſe men contained tFefſtlnes iy their ownbounds,,. 
Hey might queſtivnlefſe rinedone' good fermoe: to. the Com- 
monwealth of Learning But when the ſtruant prefumes to 
controle the Miſtrifle , the houfe ſeemes mach our of order. To- 
ſeeke for a:derertnination_of a (/mgraphicalt doubtrin-the 
Grammaticeal}. yefolntion of two or! three: Hebrews wordes , 
(which'{6mme liauegone about) were tonegleR the kernell.and 
"y s ©) T1 Io © . 
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9.4 GEOGRAPHIE. The firft Booke, 
make a banquet on the ſhells. But howſocuer, we-hope to make 
tappearc, that the Scripture ynderltood as it oughtto bee, is 10 
farre | from! tauouring their opinion , that the, words them- 
{clues can hardy admir of fuch a ſenſe , as they would faſten on 
them. But ere wee deſcend to the examination of particular 
places ofholy Scriprures alleaged in their behalfe , wee will 
thew this opinion to-bee much different from. that of (opernt- 
et, 28 ſomewhat more moderate, and able ro ſuffer an caſter re- 
concitement withthe holy T ext. For the places allcaged of {a- 
cred Scripture , which ſceme to; oppoſe our Aiſertion , either 
{eeme to proue the £:re#lar motion of the Heauens, or the reſt , 
andſtabilityof the Earth, But'tlys opinion holding a Mediocri- 
ty betwixt both. , neither takes away the motion from the 
Heaxens ,. neither oppugnes ſuch a Relt or quictneſſe in the 
Earth , as the Scriptures vnderitahd, For firſt , albeit wee 
take. away from the Heauens the diurnal motion , and gue it tg 
the Earth:yet we grantto the heauen]y Orbes their ſencrall mo. 
tions, allowingno part ofit to bee abſolutely voide of motion, 
Secondly , wee mult vnderſtand this ina fourcfold ſenſe ; as op- 
poſed to foure kindes of Motions. Firſt to the progrefſiue Mo- 
tion of the-{{enter ofthe Terxeltriall globe from place t9, place, 
Secondly,to the /eparation or diflolution of, the. parts one, froin = 
the other, by which the Globe may.looe his-mrtegriry. Thirdly 
to the Tranſlocation of the Poles, whereby the Poles inclini 
to'one fideor another , may bee imagined to change their. poli- 
tion. Fourthly, to the Dimrnal Motion. In the. firlt' ſenſe wee 
giue a Reſt andſtability tothe Earth, becauſe the Earth , how- 
{ocuer moueable, weeplaceinthe Center ofthe world, as wee 
ſhall prone inthe next. Chapter: In the-ſecand 1ſenſe we alſg 
grant it; becauſe all the, parts of the Earth being of a%Heayy 
nature; fall naturally downewards; and,yaite, themelues:vnto 
the whole; to decline ſuch adiflolution: In che thirdracception 
wee likewiſe allow ſuch a ſtability : becauſe the Poles of the 


'Earth (as wee haue ſhewed) by their magneticall inclination , 


alwayesreſpet thedame points in the: heayens.,! and,can from 


- thence by no meanes remooue,themiciues., Only inthe fourth 
[and lattſenſe'wee exclude a Reft, allowing onely adiurnaltRe- 
uolation from Welt to Eaſt ja tyenty foure houres, The 


firlt 


firſt argument! alleaged rgainſt vs js taken out of the 1 Thap- 
ter of, Ecclefialtes : na generarro ( faith Salomon!) abit, & al- 


texa Adpentt'y nramms. Terrain ſeculngn permaneat Wherein 
bythe word ropapwhichomeinterpret (Src) they would. 


inferre @ pexpetuall ſtability” of the Earth. A childiſh conſe- 
quence, Whichagrane Dime might well bee aſhamed to vrge: 


cagry man'of common vndcritanding may plainely percewe: 


that Salemonifcope mithis Ehaprer was ; ro ſhew the yanity: & 
vatcrtainty of all things vnder theSunne: whichasa tpeciallars 
gument amongſt others hee amplifies from the ſucceſime muta» 
ton and changes of men lining on the Earth - in that ane! gene- 
ration goethaway, and another commeth ; but the Earth keeps 
her igtegrity;z:and remaines inthe fame ſtate. This Conttancy: 
then or remainingofthe carth , we can irno wiſe oppoſe:toa- 
nycircular motion, but to the changes and vncertatnty of men 
in their getherations ; in which-ſente onr moſt-learned Lingnilts 
vnderſtand it. Would not this ſceme to any. man a ridiculous 
argumentation ,\if -any-man ſhonid rhus' dripure': One-Miller 
canes, andanotbergoes;butthe Mill remaines till: : » £rg9 the 
Mill hathin it no motion ?: Orin a Riaer , one generation of 
Fiſhes1s produced, and anotherys decayed; but the: Riner re- 
maines theiſame., &# the Riner remaines ſtil} ynmoued ? Let 


any,nangee no farther then tleplainerwordes whereow theſe | 


Grammarians ſtand, heeavill caſilyfindour another interpreta- 
tzon. For the word 522 derined from WIL fignifics as much 
as to- perſiſt, fibfilt, or to endure , being oppotite to 332 
which G6gnifiesas mich as ro ſtagger or ſtart aſide from his place, 
or politton : fo that nothmsg from hence var bee inferred 
to contraditÞ the Sphericall Reuolution of the Earth in her 
proper place ,vpon her owne Potes, which weonly mainrtaine.; 


A fecond reatonthey draw trom the Pla!me 104 , out of theſe £*2dawit 
words , 39 B>vp DYarc>o pay nt>y TAIR-ID1 7eorram ſam 
wherein, (as one woutd periwade). no leflgthen threeargu= Pr baſes ſua. 
ments arecouchcd in three bare termes : But theſe arguments 4, ne dimes 
will (I feare y proueas little as the former. For firſt the word #t4rmr in. 
71D ſignifying as much naturally agto found or ſcat-in a place / aculum, 

or frame ,is notaltogether,, without a Metapher'giuen to the verſ., 5, 


: Earth . 
F : 
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96" GroGRADUHTIE.'. The firſt Booke, 
Earth, becauſe Almighty God hath fo placed it vpon her owne 
center Poles and Axell , that ſhee cannot. bee moued out of its 
Likewiſe \1%512 wy other then aſeator place, being 
deriued from the wor 

fe, eſtabliſh, or make ready : The third is 5Y2R from the 
word © which cart figntteno-orher then to incline, to nod, 
flide , fall , or turne aſide out of his place :' All whieh can ſuffer 
no other para {e or Interpretation then'this, That'Almigh- 
ty Godhath ſet the Globe of the Earthy foſtrongly fixed in on 
proper fraine , thatno power canbee 1o ftrong to diflolue this 
Fabricke; or turne her out ofher appointed place: which e 
fition ofthis place of Scripture , Copernicus imſelfe. would E2- 
fily' grant/,”'as' no way. oppoſite to thetriple motion hee la- 
bours ro eftabliſl Here are theſe three arguments drawne from 
threewords , fuddenly ſhrunke into nothing. Another reaſon 
which I take tobeeftronger then the former ; ſome haue taken 
out of the19 Plalme ; where ſpeaking of the Sure , hee vies 
thefe words. /» them hath hee ſet a Tabernatle for the Sunne, 
5 Which 1.45.4 bridegroome comming out of his chamber , and 're- 
Zoyceth as @ giant to runne his courſe: 6 His going forth 4s from 
4 end of the Heanens ; and hts circaite vnto - ends of it : and 
there 14 nothing hid from the heat thereof. Ont of 'which words 
the Heanens ſhonld ſeemeto thallense the motion, which wee 


. hane gizen wvnto. the Earth. To this we anfwer two'wayes : 


Firſt, that although this may oppagne Copernicus his opinion , 
that the Sunne eh Ri in the middeRt: as the hive of the 
World ; yet may it wellftand with our:Afertion., who allow 
the Sunne his ſeuera]l motion in the Eclipricke : whether thoſe 
words of the'Plalme bee to bee vnderſtood of the Suannes D iny- 
nall or Periodicke Motions not fo ſoone decided : the Scripture 
not ſpecifying expreſſely cither. 2 we may anſwer with the Co- 
pernicans ; That the Holy Ghoſt jn theſe or the like places 
ſpeakes 'Ardegmap3s:; : being willing todeſcend to the weakeſt 
of \mens capacity , and not to trouble mens conceits with 


 ſachmattersas to vulgar dgements might ſeeme vnlikely or 


improbable. The like Analogie of ſpeech may wee finde in the 
firſt « of Geneſis , where the: Hoone is called one of the. greater 
£: | | lights 


x12 whichfienthcs ng more thentoper- | 
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mom ivegae rd ofher appearance , being notwithſtanding one 

of the le Theſomay tice wihew ds inion' of the earths 

circular motjontobee probable: I promiſed no more , & I 

I haue performed no leffe. I neuer held it anarticle of my faith, 

ro defend the one; or oppngne the other ; and therefore leane e» 
man to:his-owne free judgement, to embrace or retedt 

whathepleaſe.,” 1 200 1 | 
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" OfeheSire, Stabiiry ond Proportion 
sf of the Earth. 


X Q F Terreſtriallaffections whichagree 
inrelþe& ofthe Earth it ſelfe., wee 
have hithertoſpoken: Weare novv to treate 
of ſach as agree toir in reſpe&t of the Hea- 
uens, Theſc arcechictly three 5\ x TheSite, 

2 TheStability. 3 The Proportion, 
2 TheSitce isthe locall. poſition of the Earth in 
« reſpe@ of the Celeſtiall Bodyes. 
It might ſceme a hard and almolt impoſſible taske for any 
man to reconcile that which hath beene ſpoken in the former 
Chapter concerning the Earths ctreular Rexolution , withthe 
grounds of common yn pore , Which hold the Terreſftriall 


Globe to bee fetled and in the Center of the world. The 
reaſon is ; becaule ſuch as hold the circular motionofthe Earth , 


{ 34) 


"on 


whereofthe chicfe is C "2 ind, would haue the $2 to ſtand 


ill, as the fixt Center of the 7nizer/e, and the Earthto mouc 
round abouthim b&twixt Afars and Venrs,which ſeemes cleane 


oppolite to the former opinion. 1 mult confeſſe that Ds 
G is 
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93 GEOGRAPHI IK. 1'Zhe firſt BookF. 
his opinion emirely taken and vnderftood ;-ftandeth altogerher 
opyouee to theſe our grounds ;,yet may thatmotion ofthe Earth 
aich we haue cltabljſhedin the former Chipter. (for ought L 
yetknow) bee well reconciled with theit opinion, which hold 
the Earth-to bee the Center of the world. For the circular Re- 
yolution wee gaye tothe Lerreftriall Globe, wasnot a; motion 
of the {enter of it, from one place toanother,as that of the Starres 
which moue round about the Earth ; but rather a turning of it 
ſelfein its owne place ,vponher owne Poles and AxelI-tree,in 
fuch fort as the wheele ofa mill, or ſucha like engin fixt in one 
place 1s turned vpon hisowne Axell + So that the motion wee 


there vnderſtood was only the Dizrnall motion of 24 houres ,. 


making the Nay.and Night, The othes two motions mentioned 
by Copernicis, may be found out in the Heauens , and left to 41- 
\— reeniry The reaſons why Fentirely embrace not (opernicus 
his opinion, are chiefely two. Firſt , becauſe it ſeemes too harſh 
and, dillohant in-nature, ta make one and the ſcife-ſamebody. 
ſubie& toſo many motions , eſpecially ſuch as by common Phi- 
loſophers is denied all motion. Secondly , becauſe the other mo- 
tions granted to the Earth:muft needs fuppoſe it to bee: placed 
out of the Center of the world ; the contrary of which we ſhall 
mthis Chapter,God willing, ſufficiently demonſtrate. The mo- 
tion thexefare molt called/ m queſtion ,'and- moſt likely ro bee 
found in the Earth rather then in the. Heauen ,. is the Niurnall 
Reuo'ution performed in 24 houres from the Weſt to Eaſt : 


which (as we have proned) being ginen to the Heauens would 


be farre ſwifter then nature: caniwell ſuffer : wherefore with 
more prohability may this motion bee taken from the heancns ,* 
and ginen ynto the Earth : The other without any abſardity at 
all may begranted inthe Heanens : Sith no repugnancy is found. 
in nature, but that enery heaucnly .body may be furniſhed with 
ſome motion - and therefore Copernicus mighthaue granted the 
$*» and fixed Starres their ſeuctall motions as well as the reſt, 
which would haue {cemed farre more probable then tohaue en- 
dowed the Earth with a Triplicity of notion. Theſe thungs be- 
ing thus opened, Lwilt ſer done their Theoremes, | 
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'x TheTerreftriall Globe the Center of the whole 


world. | 

To vnderſtandaright this propofition, wee muſt conſider thar 

a Center may be taken rwo manner of wayes : either Geomerrs- 
cally, or Optically : In Geometry it'is taken for an imaginary 
point, conceiued in a magnitude deuoyde of all quantity, yet 
bounding and terminingall Magnitudes : 'Oprically it is viually 
taken for a {mall and infenſible Magnitude;becauſe to the fight it 
may ſeeme no other thena Point; In which laſt ſenſe we may call 


| the Exrththe Center : For although the £arr:hly Spheare 1s en- 


dowed with a greatand maſſte fabſtance, yet (as we ſhall here- 
after demonſtrate) in reſpe&t of the Firmament this grcatneſſe 
v:ould vaniſh imo nothing. For if a man ſtandingin the Firma- 
ment ſhonld behold it , it would ſecme no other thenas a ſmall 
point. This being declared , wee will produce theſe reaſons to 
prone the Earth to be the Center of the Vniuerſe. The Center, I 
{ay,notofallhemzenly motions (for ſome Starresare moued vp- 
on theirown Center ) but of the whole heauenly machine being 
colleinely taken as one Body The firſt argument is of Ariftorle, 
taken from the grauity or natura}f inclination of all heauy bo- 
dies to the Center. The Earth (faith he) being aheany & maſſie 
body , muſt needs ſeckethe loweſt place , which is fartheſt off 
from the Heanens. Butthis can be no other then the Center or 
middeſt point of the whole world. Which argument by others 
is more ſubtily vrged in this manner. Suppoſe the whole maſſe 
of the Earth were cut and'djuided into many parts , equal] the 
one to the other, of the ſame waight and figure : which parts ſo 
diuided were placed in diuersplaces vnder the concaue Super- 
ficies of the Moone, that they might be freely left to themſclnes 
to mon according to their naturall inclinations : It js moft cer- 
taine that all their parts being of the ſame nature , waight,quan- 
tity , and figure , would deſcend with the fame motion, & in the 
fame equal] time,to the ſame place;whichcould in no wiſe hap- 
en, except they ſhould concurre in the Center of the world. 
ut this reaſon, for ought I'vnderſtand , is only probable*, and 
not backt with any Oy OI For it proues _ 
| 2 tne 
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GrOGRAPHER [Thefirft Booke. 
thing elſe but the Earth to bee the-Center of all carthicand hea- 
ny bodies”, and not tobee abſolutely placed in the exat middle 
of the world. Another reaſon not much valike the former , 1s 
drawne by ſome froma fina}l' cauſe , and; the natural] harmony 
of the parts of the world, one with the other : The Earth (fay 
they ) 1s of all other dodyes, the molt vile , and-fardid : There- 
forc 1t is agrecable ro nature, that it ſhould be placed in the mid- 
dle, cqually diftant:from cach partofthe Heauens, that one part 
mightnot ſceme tocomplaine ot this vnpleaſing vicinity mote 
then anothcr : But this reaſon takes as granted to matters , 
as yct not decided. Firſt, that the Earth , amongſt all other bo- 
dyes, is moſt vic and fordid, depending on the ground of Peri- 
pateticks, that the heauenly bodies ſuffer no Corraprion,a thing 
{ooner ſpoken then proned, Secondly that pare and impure 
bodies , the moſt excelent and molt vile innatare , are alwayes 
moſt diſtant, as innature , ſo in place : whichisa peremptoryaſ- 
fertion without ground, A third reaſon more probable then 
the former ,isdrawne from the apparences of Starres aboue the 
Horizon. « It is manifcſt that the Starres aboue the Horizon 
appcarealwayes tobee of one, and the ſelfe-fame: magnitude , 
and quanaity , whether inthEverticall peint ,. or in the Ealt , or 
the W ft, or atty other place z whencewe may collec that they 


_ difterequally indiſtance from the Earth, anct by conſequence 


the Earth1s (eited inthe middle of the world : for if it were 
otherwiſe ,that the Starresin ſome phace ſhonld bee: neerer ,-in 
other, farther oft} they won!d ſome-wherefeeme greater,other- 
where lefſcr, according ta: the: grounds 'at the Opricks This 


reaſon, howſecuer popular , ſcemes toadmir a two-fold ex- 
ceprion. Firſt , becauſe it. implies-that a manſtanding on the tu- 


perficics of the Eirth-is equally diſtant from all places and parts 
ofthe Heauens , whereas the heauens inthe Horizonarefarther 


_ diffant, by ze-pnatewhole femidiameter of the earth intet- 


poſed. Secondly, all Starrcs art{ing1n the Eaft., or ſerring' in the 
Weſt ,ordimrily ſeeme greater then in the Verticall point , by 
realonpt vaporrsatcending and 1 ofed. Whence'wee can- 
not well gather the Earth to bee ſeated in the-middeftfrom the 
like apparencedf the Starres;when experience reacherh the 66- 
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trary, that they ſeeme notalwayes of the like magnitude. Con- 


cerning the firlt , we anfwer that the Semidiameter of the carth 
interpoſed betwixt the Superficies and Center, is in it felfe 
greater. But this (as wee ſhall proue) in reſpe& of the Heanens 
is ſo little , thar the ſenſe cannot gather any difference in obſer- 
uation of the Starres, but that they ſhould alwayes appeare of 
the like magnitude, Concerning theſecond, wee muſt needs ac+ 
knowledge that vapours afcending about the Horizon by. an 
Oprica!l RefraQtion, make theiStarres feeme greater then other 
wiſe they would doe. Bur the reaſon may bee vnderftood in rhis 
ſort : that whether a gan be phced in the fame Horizon where 
the Sunne is when hee riſeth , or vnder that Horizou where the 
Sunne isnoW, vnder his Meridian , or vnder that horizon where 


hee is ſetting , hee will appeare to bee of one andthe {clfe-fame 


graatnefſe withourany fenſible difference. Whereas therefore 
they ſpeake of the appearance of Starres, they would have them 
taken as abſtracted from all impediments of ſic ht or interpoſed 
vapours , and ſo the reaſon may obtaine her force. The Furth 
reaſon why the earth ſhould bce ſeatedin the midit, alleaged by 


Fil 14> Vow 
) 


Prolomie , and others , is this : whereſgcuer any man-ftands on 


the Surface of the Earth , fix ſignes of the Zodiacke will ſhew 
themſclues ; and the other fix fignes will lye hid ; and by con(c- 

ence halfe the heanens will appeare, the other halfe will bee 
vnder; whichis an euident reaſon that the Earth is in the midſt, 
for otherwiſe it could not ſo happen. The former is confirmed 


by Prolomie, Alphraganus,and the beſt Aſtronomers: the conſe- | 


quence may bee. inferred out of naturall reaſon. This argument 


will ſufficiently hold vpon this ſuppoſition mentioncd before , 
and to bee proued hercafter : That the Earth having no ſenſible 
magnitude in _ of the Firmament , no ſen{ble difference 
can ſhew itfelfe betwixtthe Sex/ible ; and the Riarionalh Hori 
zon.. Beſides theſe reaſons , which make the matter more ther 


probable : othersareproduced by Prolomie demenſtratiue, rot 


— any euident or probable exception'or' cuaſton; The 
firſt /is this; IF the Earth bee placed” out' of the- Center of 
the world , jt muſt have of neceſſity one of theſe three Sites or 
poſitions : Either it muſt be in the plaine ofthoEquino@iall -or 
G 3 | at 
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702 GnOGRAPHITE. | The firft Books, 
atleaſt it muſt bee placed , not onely-without the plaine of the 
ial, but withoutthe Axell-tree : That is,toexpreſe ir 
plainer ; It muſt cither bee placed beſide the Axell-tree, yer e- 
qually diſtant from beth the Poles ; or elſe it mult bee on the 
Axell-tree , andſo conſequently.neerer toone Pole then the 0- 
ther : or thirdly, it maſt needs be beſide the Axcll-tree, yer Nnee- 
rex to.one Pole then another, If the firſt polition were admir- 
ted, theſe abſurdities would of neceflity follow . Firſt, thatin a 
right Spheare there would: happen no Equinoctiall, but onely 
in that Horizon which paſſeth by the Center of the world : for 
example lake; ler there be imagined a Spare, BDCE , whoſe 
We | 7 Centeris A : 
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the Horizon. 


is-right angles : It is. moſt manifeſt that not only the cqua- - 


tour ,, but other parallells of the fame will bee ynequally di-- 
nided of the Horizon : for as much as it paſſeth nor by the Cen- 
ter or the Poles of the world : wherefore it mult needs follow , 
thatthedayes muſt continually be vnequall to the nights: which 
contradidtsalliexpcrience ;-becauſe ina right Spheare- the dayes 
are alwayes-found tobee cquell tothe nights. Secondly, out of 
this. poſition; it would, follow , that no man inaright cry, 
' * |® þ DOU 
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ſhould behold the halfe or hemiſpheare of the heauens , but ei- 
ther a greater. or leſſer part, as may be demonſtrated out of the 
Ame Diagramme , whereas ſcnie can teſtifie thatſfix ſignes of 
the Zoduckeare alwayes conſpicuous aboue our Horizon , and 
the other fix alwayes hid: only excepting that Hor.zon which 
paſſeth by tdigg-cnter of the Earth, wherein the Mediety of 
Heauen is confÞicuons. Thirdly, the fame Starres1n a clcerc aire 
ſhould notalwwes lecme of the fame magnitade;for if the earth 
be placed inthe EquinoHtull plaine, and beſide the Axis of the 
world toward the Zenithor Meridian ; the Starres which are |. 
in the Meridian will appeare greater then in the Eaſt or Weſt, | 
becauſe they are ncerer. Bur if itbee placed neere the Nadir or 
midnight point, they will appeare greater in the Eaſt or Weſt, 
then inthe Meridian : if it ſhould bee placed towards the Eaſt or | 
Welt, the Starres would either ſeeme greater in the Eaſt then in 
the Welt , or contrarywile , greater inthe Veſt then the Eaſt : 
all which plainely contradi&s experience. Morcoucr it would | 
hence follow out of this laſt , that the fore-noone would not be 
equall to the after-noone , for as much as the Meridian circle 
paſſeth by our vertical] point , which in this caſe cannpr bee in 
the middle of the hemi{pheare, but will decline more; either to 
the Eaſt orthe W <cſt. Fonrthly , it mutt needs follow that 'in an /- 
oblique Spheare , either there will bee no Equinocaall at all , or 
at leaſt, if there were any, it would not be in the midſt betwixt 
the two Solftices of Summer and W inter ; which is againſt all 
common experience. To explaine which aſſertion, let therebe a 
Spheare ABCD, whoſe Center ſhall becE : wherem wee will 
eoncceiue the equatourtobe BD: the two Tropicks I L, and 
XH- the Axell-tree of the world AC: Now if the Earth ſhonld | 
be placed in the plaine of the equatour, out of the Axis of the 
world, asin F let thcre firſt be. an oblique Horizon Z F Y , cut- « 
ting all the parallels into vnequall parts, and the Axis in thoſe 
parallells whichare without : it is manifeſt that in the fajid Ho- 
rizon there will bee no Equinoctiall ; becauſe the Horizon e- 
qually dinides in two halfes only that parallell which is deſcri- 
bed by P, which neuerthelefſe the Sunne neuer comes 'vnto , as 
neuer going)\beyoud the Tropicke XH : Let there bee another. 
| G 4 oblique 
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oblique Hori-. 
zon OFM cut- 
ting the Axell 
A within 
the ſaid paral - 
lels in N : It 
is manifeſt by 
| reaſon, that. 
><—-—\A there will hap 
; pen an equi- 

notiall in the 
faid Horizon 
when the San 
ſhall deferibe 

_ the parallell 
by N: becauſe 

| this parallell is 
by the Horizon diuided into two equall partes. But this can 


X 


. in no wiſe happen in a middle ſpace and time betwixr the 


two Solſtices , for as much as the Equator only is equally diſtant 
and rcmoued from either Solſtice. It 18 alto manifeſt ; that 
the Sunne reſiding in BD the equator , there can bee no eoni- 
noRiall , butexther after or before : which is abfard and oppo- 
fite to obſeruation. Fiftly, it will bee inferred out of theſe 
grounds, thatno Horizon ſhall diuide the Heauens into two 
aqua'l parts. beſides that which conctmres with the equino-. 
Riall circle , as BD; and ſuch as are drawne by BD, Wherefore 
all pcoptc ſhould notbeholdthe one halfe of the heauens. Sixt- 
k, ont of this opinion wauldneceffarily bee concluded, that the 
Excce of the greateſt and longeſt day aboue the equinotiall 
day ſhould notbee cqualized by thed=teR of the ſhortelt day , - 
by how.much it is exccetied by the: cquinotialt day* :'which is 
againſt all ammwn experience , the confequence ſhall appeare 
by demonſtration. Suppoſe A'to be the Articke Pole : then\will 
PG bee the excefſe:of the longeſt dﬀay XP above XG the E- 
quinotigh day, BurkiQ is thedefeft wherein the ſhorceſt diy: 


IQ, 


IQ, is excetdedof the EquinoRtiall day TK. All theſe abfurdi- 
tiesare auoided , if wee putthe Earthin the Center. for ſo in 
eucry oblique Horizon , as in SR, will bee an Equinoall , the 
Sunne rifidingin the Zquator. 2 The Heatcns will bee dinided 
* jnto two equall halfes , and P Gthe excgle of tlie longelt day , 
will bee equall to KV, the defet of the ſhorteſt day. : whence 


"CHAT'YV: ror 


wee may conclude the firſt part of this argament; that the Earth | 


is not befides the Axis in the plaine of the EquinoRtal]. Coricer- 


ning the ſecond poſition :-1f wee ſhould place the earthin the 


Axis of the world wit of the plaine of the Equinotall, as many, 
or more abſurdities would of neceffitic follow : for example 
fake,let it be imagined in P : Firftthen no Horizon befide aright 
weuld cut the Heauen into two cqual] parts or hatfes , and con- 
ſequently the Zodiack. Bur this is proued falſe by experience(as 
we haue ſhewed Jbecauſeſix ſignes of the Zodiacke are alwayes 
aboucand conſpicuous , and the other fix vnder. Secondly oneiy 
vndera right Horizon won!d there bee an EquinsQall, becauſe 
only fuch an Horizon <qually dimdes the Equatonr mrto two 
halfes, as may bee (eene in the former figure,in which the Equta- 
roar 13 conceaued to bee BD : the right Horizon A C. the ob- 
lique Y Z, cuttmg the Equator in F into two vnequall parts : 
Now if it ſhonld happen that in any oblique Horizon , there 
ſhould bee an equinoxe, it could no wiſe bee inthe middle time 
betwixt the two Solſtices, but would be much neerer to the one 
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then to the other ; as if the Earth wgge placed im N,betwixt the | 


Tropicke XH,and the Equatour BD, there wou'd bee an equi- 
noxewhenthe Sunne paſſeth in the parallel] by N. which pa- 


- rallel] is farre necrer to the Summer Solſtice ,, rhen the W intcr- 


Solftice, But if the Earth were in G,, there would happen an &- 
quinoxe juſt inthe day of the Summer Solſtice; all which are 
 moſtabſird, and moſt repugnant to common ſenſe. Thirdly , 
this grafted, tle whole ones and proportion of increaſe and de- 
 creafe of dayes and nights , weeks bee confiſed andtrunbled, It 
15agreed on by conſent of all Coſmugraphers, that enery where 
withoutrhe right Horizon , there is ſuch an order and proporti- 
on of the inereaſe & decreaſe of the dayes and nights, rhat twice 


ig a yecre the dayes are equall tro the nights;towit, inthemeane, | 
| | | pkg 
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ormiddleberwixt the longeſt and the ſhorteſt day; thar the Ion | 


geſt day is-<quall ro the longeſt night, and the ſhorteſt day to 
the ſhortelt might. That the cxceſle of the longeſt day aboue the 
Equino&tiall 'day , is ſo muchas is thedetec of the ſhorteſt day 
in regard. of the. faid Equinottiall day. All which and; many 
moreſuch ApparencesWould bee interrupred , were the Eart 

placed any where elſc thenin the Center E ; as willappeare by 
the Scheme. For the Earth.being placed in E, cuery oblique Ho- 
ron, asS R, will diyide the Equatour BD , into two equall he- 
micirclcs, ſo that fo.much thall appcare aboue as lies couched 
vnder , and fo that day will bee equal] to the night. In like fort 
the Tropicks HNX and I L will beediuided into two yncyuall 
parts, yet ſoas the Alternate ſegments ſhall bee cquall, to wit, 
PXand V L,alfo T Hand V I, asztis demonſtrated by Theogo- 


| firs, lib. 2.prop. 16, Whence it comes to paſle that the longeſt 


day X P is cquall to the long<it night LV, and the ſhorteſt day 
| TV is equall ro the ſhorteft nighr HP. Finally , PG;, the .exceſſe 
| of the longeſt day X P abone the EquinoQtiall day X43, ts equall 
' toK V thedefet of the ſhorteſt day vnder the Equinotiall gay 
\ TK, which is ſhewed out of rhe Ranks and cquality of the- 
' Triangles TEG, and VE K. Now of the contrary parts, if the 
| Earth ſhould be placed in the Axis without the Center E , as in 
\  P, beyond all the parallells., no equinoxe can bee inan oblique 
| Spheare (as wee haue ſhewed), bur alwayes the dayes will bee: 
| longer or ſhorter then the hs: Bur if the carth bee placed in 
the point G,by which paſſeth the laſt of the parallells,there will 
be one only equinoxe,& that in the Solſtice in an oblique ſpheare 


in all other parts of the yeerc the dayes would cither be longer ,- 


or elſe ſhorter then the nights, Btifthe Globe ofthe Earth bee 
| ſeated within the parallel!s in the point N, there would be two 

Equinoxes in a yecre, wherein the o_ of dayesand nights 
| ſhould incrcaſe and decreaſe.Neuerthelcfc theſeancrements & 
| decrements ſhould neither in number nor in greatneſſe be equal 
| to the increments and decrements of the nights, as may be ga- 
| thercd verycaſily by ſenſc,comparing the twoT riangles, DNG, 


and QNK, becauſethat more and greater ſegments of parallels , 


| arecomprehendedin the Triangle LNK., thenin the Triangle. 
| Fi | | PNG, 
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EN G. Fourthly if the Earth ſhould vnequally reſpe& the 


Poles, and were not ow in the Center,theThatFowes of Gno- - 


mons erected which make right angles with the Horizon , 
ſhould notbee calt dire&ly forward 1n one right line inthe time 


of the Equinoxes : the Sunne exaly placed in the Eaſtor Weſt: 


quinoiall circle B C | | 
and ler- there bee a yo 

Gnomon ereRed on ” Rh 

the plaine of the Ho- ; : 
rizon, which is repre- 
ſented by- the cucte B | o 


B-C : It is manifeſt to E A 5 
ſenſe that the tun ſet- © E 

ting in C , the ſhad- bp: 
dowes will be caſt in H "I a 
the oppoſite part-to- "2 S994 | 
wardsB:Likewiſe the SW. 


- as for examplgg let the earth be A,tcated In the plaine of the E-- 


Sonne' rifirg in' B will caft his ſhadow towards C. But AC 
and A B, concurre inoneright line, which Ro y demonttrats- 
co 


"I #® R . = "_ - | 
vnto vs, that the eirth is ſeated in the phainc of the Equinoctiall g 


Bur if it were- placed out of it towards cither fide , as in E; if'a 


Gnomonbe ſet vp onthe Horizon asE F , wee ſhall fee that the 
Sunncriſingin B in the time of the Equmottiall , the ſhaddow 
will bee direed by the line E G,Jikew ife the Sun ſettingin C, 
the ſhaddow will make the right line E H : Bur theſe two right 
lines beimg produced; will cut one the other in the pointE , and 
therefore cannotconcurre in the fame rightline , whereof ordi- 
nary experience witneſſeththe contrary: Fifthly , if the Earth 
were thus placed, it would foHow by neceſſary. conſequence, 
that rwofignes of the Zodiacke diamerrally oppoſite, ſhould ngt 
be ſeeneby a Dioptricke inſtrument: which isagainſt Experience 


whichwitnefſeth that the riſing and ſetring of the Sunne , may | 


be ſcene by one Tight line:alſo the riſing in the Surmmer Solſtice 
and the ſetting in the Winter Solſtice, to anſwer to each other 
in.one rightlinein every Horizon * whichconld'not bee perfor- 
med vnleſſe the Earth were im the Equinodtiall plaine and the 


Centcr.. 
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D | _ .. - Center. Ter therebeean 
Horzon BD CE, the E- 
quator B C, the Axel-tree 
of the world DE,the Tro- 
picke of Cancer FG, of 
Capricorne H I, Let the 
Earth firit Bee placed in 
the Center A -: here may 
plainely bee perceaued 
that the Equinoctall Ealt 
B , and the Fquinoctiall 
Welt C , anſwerand con- 
E PER curre inthe right line BC: 
alſo thar the Ealt point of the Summer Solſtice F, and the Welt 
of the Winter Solſtice I , toconcurre in the ſame right line FI, 
+ alfothe Winter Eaſt point H , and the Summer Weſterne point 
| G, roanſwer 7 hows! vywek to the other by the ſame line G H. 
Which Apparence is confirmed of all Aſtronomers. New lee 
the Earth be ſet in the Axis out of the Equatpur in K : It is ma- 
nifcſtto ſenſe thar the contrary will alwayes happen : For the 
Winter point ofthe Sunne ſetting I,by a right Iine drawn from 
wy 14 will not direAMly anſwer tothe Summer point of ri- 
ſing F, but to the point L. Likewifethe Winter point of Sunne- 
ering © , will anſwer tothe pointM , and not tothe Winter 
rifi Whence wee haue ſufficiently demonſtrated this {c- 
cond poſition of the Earth befidethe Center ofthe World to be 
inconuenicnt, and no waycs to bee defended. For the third po- 
{tion that the carth ſhould be foremoued ourofthe Center , as 
that it ſhould neither be in the EquinocRtiall plaine,nor yetin the 
Axell-tree. Wee nee! produge no. other confuration;then whar 
wee haue faid before of the ather two poſitions. Becauſe ont of 
this, the fame orgreater ablardities would follow, then of the 
other , asany man may &aſily vnderitand out of theſe demonſtra- 
tions wee haue before recited, The ſecond demonſiratiue rea- 
» Wherewith Peolemy wonld confirme the Earthto be in the 
Centcr isdrawne from the Eccliplc of the Moone: in this man- 
ner. Ifthe Earth were not.jm the Center of the: World, there 
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would not alwayes happen Eclipſes of the Moone , when the 
two greater lights are diametrally oppoſed , but ſometime they 
' . wouldhappen when theſe great lights are notrefiding inoppo- 
fite places of the Zodiath;which is falſe, and againit experience; 
for all Aſtronomers hane witnefled , that eclipſes of the Moone 
then onlyare feene, when the Sunne & the Moone ſtand diret- 


i ly'oppofite the one rotheorher: becauſe then iv the earth dive 
| }y interpoſed. Now let the Cenrer ofthe world be Ain which 
___ iftheFarthbee placed, itis manifeftthatir then happens when 
| the Suine atdthe Moone are exaAtlyoppoſed, and the carthia- 
| rexpoſedrtireRtiy,which inthis eaſe canototherwiſetapper?: 
Bur iFthe Barth bee placed beſide the Center of the world, as in- 
B: Theſe things may fall our , thar therwo Luminaries may re-, 
fide 1n:two oppoſitepoints of the Zodiack ; and yet cauſe no e-- 
clipſe ; becauſe the Earth is not in the ſame Diameret bythe 
which they@e oppoſed, Alſothe Moone will ſometimes ſuffer 
alt 
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 anEclipſe, when ſlices leſſe diſtant from the Sunne thena ſemi» 
circle. Ina word, thiseclypſe is in places oppoſite, A ſemicircle 
_ willthenonly beſeene when rhe Diameter of oppoſition ſhall 
 paſſebythe Center of the E:rth,, and the world ; all whichare 
manifeſtly repugnant to|experience and obſcruatien, Out of 
| this demonſtration of Prodomy , Clanims , a later Aſtronomer in 
this ſort drawes the like concluſion. Let there be obſcruedtwo 
| ” : - diuersecli 
fes of t 
Moon in di- 
uerſe places 
of the Zo- 
diack : Now 
becauſc each 
Eclipſe ha- 
pened when 
the Sun and 
the ' Moone 
were oppo- 
ſed the one 
tothe other, 
in one Di1a- 
/ meter ( as 
Experience 
& Aſtrono- 
vt hea:  micall'fu 
| purations warrant) it muſt neceffarily bee concluded that the 
| earth ſhould bee in cathof. thoſe: Niametess z and fo by con(c- 
ein the common {efion of themboth : Sith then all the 
| —_ of the world: concurre; and cutone the other 1n the 
| Center » it muſt needs follow that the Earth ſhould bee in the 
| Centerand miditofthe World. Diuerſc reaſonsthere may bee 
|  drawneto proue this afſertion.But theſe demonſtrationsof Pro- 
| _lomy,asT haueſet them downe enlarged , and explained by our 
| later writers,may ſceme Cpceas,clooridlying matter of few 
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- '2: The Poſition of the Earth in the Center of the 

':-- Porld may be reconciled as well with the Diurnall 

|, motton of the Earth forementioned , as the Afpa- 
 -rences of the Feauens. Es 


That this propoſition may the better bee ynderſtood, wee afe 
firſt to-ſet downe ina Scheme , or Diagram , both the'number 
and orderof all the heanenly Orbs , concejued according to our 
grounds.. Secondly,we mult ſhew in'particular , how this ran- 
ging ofthe heauen]y bodies is capable of all the motions , and 
aptto ſatisfy the apparences. In which parts I wilnot too nicely 
deſcend to Aſtronomical curioſities, being too many and fubtile 
for a Geographer to diſcuſſe. Only I will giue a tat, to fatishe 
ſuchas ſuppoſe no middle way can bee troden out betwixt Pro- 
{omies ſtability of the Earth, and Coperniexs his three Moti- 
ons. I. might ſecme perhaps preſumptuous beyond my know- 
ledge;torceicd and pafle by the draughrsanddelincations of Pro- 
lomy, Alphonſia, md their followers, which are commonly de- 
fended and in vie : or that otherof Copernicus , ſupported with 
the authorityand credit of ſo great-am Aſtronomer: or,that of 
T ichobrahe more corrected then either and topreterre my own, 
being an Embrion, or halfe faſhioned. To this] anſwer. Firſt ,.. 
that I only expoſe this Scheme following to the view of the iu- 
dicious, juſtifying it no farther then will ſtand with, Aſtronom;- 
call obſeruation.. Secondly , I herein.arrogate little or nothing, 
to my ſelfe ; for-as muchas Thane digeſted , and compounded it. 
out of the obſeruations and experiments of late Aſtronomers , 
and only colle&ted together what they ſcattered; The Scheme it 
ſelfe isexprefſed in this manner ; wherein ro beginne from the 
loweſt : The Center isthe Globe of the Earth , to. which wee .! 
bane giuen a Dixrr»all motion from the Weſt tothe Eaſt ypon 
her owne Poles , whoſe Reuolution is made in 24 houres: Abour 
the Earthas the Center of the whole world , the Moone- is car- 
ricdin her circle; which amongſt all the Planets, is found more 
neerely toreſpet the Earth, as well tn place as nature. Next 
ſnecceds the Sunne;, as the leader of all = Planets, whichcar-- | 
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_ ett” ried round a- 
; bout the earth 
ane Lynuall 
circuit, Fe(- 
Ccribes the E- 
cliprick circle: 

e Sun 


all the Planers 
moued except 
the Hoon The . 
- two immedi- 
ate nions 
of the Bhs arc 
Verne ,& Mer 
Eemrie , which 
| | ſo copaſſc him - 
about. , that the Earrh never comes betwixt them and the 
Sznme, The other three Planets, as Mars, Inpiter, and Satwrne, 
Hhowfſocuer they enuiron the Sunne as their proper Center , yet 
fo as within their circles , they comprehend the body © 
'the Earth : The Planet Mars, becauſc hee is found by Aﬀtrono- 
mers, to mone ſometimes aboue, ſometimes vnder the Sunne, is 
vnderſtood to mone in ſich a circle, which on the oppoſite fide 
ſhall cur the circle of the Sunne : yer ſoas Mars an Ric Sunne 
\can-neuer meet in' one point : Foraſinuch as Wars ,as well as 
the other Planets, is ſuppoſed tobe carryed inan Epicycle about 
the Sunne, and to keepe an cquall diftance from him howſocuer 
'moned: Neither is he euer found-vnder the Snnne, but about the 
time of the bppoſitiog.as Aſtronomers obſerue : whence a cauſe 
hath beene gmen , why Mars ſhould appeare greateſt at the 
timeof Oppoſition, Theſe fiue Planets, to wit , S "ondert! fr ha 
Mars, Venus , and Mercary, may bee confideredaccording to a 
_ (double motion : Theone 1s p__ and natural}, wherein they 
are maucd about the Sx», as their proper Center : Theother 
Aceidentall, and as it were byaconſequence of Nature , ge 
: | y 
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by in their circuit mouing about the Sw»ne as their Center, they 
mult of neceſſity, by a contequent ſite of the place, be carryed a= 
bout the. Earth. For the Sunne placed in his Eclpricke line , ſo 
compaſeth round the Earth , that with him hee us ſuppoſed t5 
carry the Epicycles,, wherein theſe Planetsare monued round a- 
about him. Whence wee finde the motion of theſe Planets about 
the S»nve , as their owne Center, tobee regular , but about the 
Earth irregular : which proceeds from their Zxcentricity in reſ- 
petof the Earth, Aboue all the Planets wee place the Firma- 
went, or Starry .Heauen, hauinga veryſlow motion , not to bee 
finiſhed in many thouſand yeeres , and this motion1s onother 
Poles then the Poles of the world, to bee fought out in or neere 
the Poles of the Eciipricke, This Heaven would eAriſtorle 
| hanetobee the firſt moucable, and therefore gaue ita very twift 
motion,which is the ſame which wee call D:#rnal, and hane gi- 
uen to the Earth. Burt it ſeemes more conſonant tonature , thar 
the ſlower motjons ſhould agree to the higher bodies : and the 
{wifter to the lower, that there might be a proportion, betwixt 
the time and the ſpace of motion : It remaines that wee proba« 
bly ſhew that out of their ſuppoſitions , the Celeſtiall Appa- 
rences-may bee as well or better falued then by the ordinary 
grounds, The —_— which are moſt called in queſtion , 
concerne <cither the /fot3on, or the Places, and Pofitions. All 
the reſt are cither of lefſle moment, or ar leaſt are therenntoredu« 
ced. Euery motian which is found or thought to bee found in 
the Heavens, is either the Dizrnall, or Periodiche. The Diurnal® 
Motion ( as wee hane already ſhewed) belongs to the Earth , 
which according to our grounds is ſuppoſed to mone from the 
Welt vnto the Eaſt in 24 houres, Which may anſwer to the 
Motion of the firſt moueable Spheare; which :ccording to 
eAri/totle , is the Starry Firmament, and thought to moue from 
the Eaſt to the Welt. The Prriodrcke Motion , is either a ſlower 
Motion , to be finiſhed not vnder many thouſand yeeres , or e}fe 
a ſwifter Renohation of the Planers. This ſlow motion the com- 
mon Aſtronomers would haue towfold : The one from the eff 
to the Eaft on the Poles of the Eclipricke : the other a Motion. 
» (asthey call t)of Treprdation,fromthe South point to the ogy 
H | _ 
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| andbackward againe : but one flow Motion of the fixt Starres 
vpon the Poles of the yer , granted to the Firmament, 
will (for qught I ſee) ſatisfy-both. Thereaſon why they put two 
diſtin Motions, is, 1-Becauſe they haue obſcrued the Starres 
of eAries, T aur, and the reit of the Zodsacke, not tobe ſeated 
inthe ſame place wherein they.were ancicntly found ; but to be 


moued certaine degrees from. the Welt towards the Eaſt. 


| Whence they would conclude a Motion to bee from the Welt 
'vnto the Eaft. 2. .Itwill ſtand with no lefle experience, that the 
| forcfaid Starres of the Firmament haue mouecd themielues from 
the South rowards the North. To pafſe oner the rc, the Pole- 
| fear, which in Hipparchas time was dittant from the Pole about 
x 2 Degrecs, is now obſerued to approachalmoſt three degrees. 
' Theſe rwo Motions, ſhould they bee elteemed in the account of 
Aſtronomers mightſceme deficient. Notwithſtanding wee may 
| probablyconicRure this to beeno other then one, and the ſeIfc- 
| fame Motion vpon the Poles of the Echipticke : Whence it may. 
' come to paſſe, that the fixt Starresare nat only carryed from 
| Weſt to Eaſt, bur alſo by rcaton oftheobliquity-of the Zc/ip- 
eicke line, encline more and more dayly to the Pole of the World 
| whence they may againe returne.. For this motion from the 
Weſt tothe Eaſt, 1s of the primary intent of nature, wherein the 
| Starres mone incuclcsparalle]] tothe Eciipricke : But from the 
| North to the South , as by theneceſſiry'conſequence of the'po- 
ſition and obliquity of the Zodiacke : becauſe it cannot bee auoi- 
| ded, butthatit ſhould either incline to,or decline from the Pole. 

' If they ſhould obiet (as many doe) that this progrefle is not- 
proportionall in reſpe& of the time according to the-calculati- 
on of the Aſtronomers, Wee anſwer. 1. .That this difference 
is ſo ſmall, that it ſhould rather ſeeme to bee impured to the ne- 
gligence or ignorance of fuch as tooke thefe obſernations, then 
r0 any dincrſity of motion. For who knowes not in theſe dayes of 
ours, wherein this artisarrinedata farre greater perfection, di- 
uerſe Aſtronomers in obſcrummg the ſame Staratthe ſame time , 
to differ much the one. from the other : Whoſe knowledge nor- 
withſtanding , is fortthed withthe experience of the Ancients , 
and invention of new Inſtraments, What then ſhall wee thinke 
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of thoſe, which diſtant ſo many ages in time, and vſingdiuerſe & 


vnlike Inſtruments in theit obſcruations ; haue differcd in mat- 
ters of ſo ſmall moment ;} chicfly in ſecking out the period of 
this long andſlow motion, which by reaſon of his ſlownes, ſince 
the time it was known to man, hath not ranne the fifteenth part 
of his circle. For my part, I ſhall rather aſcribe it ro the errour 
of their obſernations, then multiply Orbs without a greatcr 
cauſe. Firſt, becauſe (as wee haue ſaid) the difference is ſo ſmall, 
and almoſt in{cnſible 2. Becanſe xwee haue beene taught by our 
Aftronomicall hiſtories, what kindeof Inſtruments were then in 
v(c, which tolater Aſtronomers haue beene thought too rude 
and vnfit ro make fuch ſubtile obſeruations. Laſtly, concerning 
the Sire and Poſition, no lefle reaſon may bee giuen outof our 
Hypotheſis, then the common way. For by placing the fiue Pla- 
nets to runne in their Epicycles about the Sunne, may we giue 2 
reaſon of the inequality of their diſtance from the Earth, where- 
in an ingenious minde in our common grounds can hardly giue 
himſelfe ſufficient fatisfaction. 


3 Theftabilityis anaftection whereby the Ter- 
reſtria]l Spheare is firmely ſetled in his pro- 


er place, | 

The Stabslity, or firmeneſle of the Earth which we here vn- 
derſtand, 1. No way denyes or contradidts the motion of the 
parts of the Earth, whereby being ſeparated , they returne to 
their properphce. 2. Neither the circular Reuolution of it on 
her owne Poles and Axell, whereof wee hane formerly ſpoken. 
Buteither ſuch a motion whereby the parts of it may bee ſeuc- 
red one from the other , and ſo the whole Maſſe diffolucd ; or 
whereby the Center of the Earth may be moned out of his pro- 
per place ; or at leaft ſiichas might mooue the Poles of the carth 
from thcir true verticity , whereby they ſhould not reſpeR al- 
wayes in the Heauens he ſame points or poles. Which kinde of 
{tability from motion we will c{tabliſh in this Theoreme. / 


1 TheBarthirformely ſeated and etledin hey fro 
per place. 
FEY H 2 This - 
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| This Theoreme may bee proued as well byreaſon , as authority 
| of holy Scripture: From reaſon it is demonſtrated in thismanner, 


If the Earth ſhould not be ſerled in her proper place, thiswonld 


[- of neceffiry happen ; either by ciffolution and ſeparation of the 
| parts one 


om the other - or by remouing the poles aut of their 
fixt places : or elſe by motion of the Center from one place to 
the othcr.The firſt cannotbe admitred; becaufe (as we bono be- 


' foretaughtin the ſecond Chapter of this booke) All Terreftrial! 


Boqics are endowed with an inclination or Fan to ap- 

oach as neere asthey can tothe Center of the Earth ; fo that 
by this coherency and conformity , the whole carth is ranſom'd 
from any ſach mutabilizty. Neither can the whole Sphearc bee 
difloJued without an efpeciall miracle : And iffo it ſhould hap- 
pen, the parts wonld returne agiine , and conforme themſelhnes 
to compoſe the ſame Spheare. Eikewiſe the ſecond way ; The 
earth cannot looſe her ſtability, becauſe (as wee haue ſhewne in 
our former Chapter) the earth hath her two Poles magnetica]} 
made faſt ynto the Poles of the world, as if they were bound 
firmely to two great pillers , neuer to bee ſhaken. Finally , The 
Center of the Earth cannot be'moued out of his place any wile , 
beeanſe, as we haue demonſtrated in the Chapter before , with- 
out the diſturbance and muerſionof the whole frame of Nature 
the Earth can haue no other place then the Center or middeſt of 


the whole world. Some hauealleaged as anargument that prin- 
' Ciple of eAriftorle : T hat one fimple Body Can baxe but ene ple 
Aetion : and therefore the earth challenging to it ſelfea right 


motion to the-Center , cannotalſo hane a circular or round mo- 
tion , and ſo of neceſſity maſt reſt yamoucd in her proper place. 
But thizreaſon, as 1 hane ſhewed, is weake to proue this affertj- 
on. Firſt , becauſe this principle of 4Arifotle1s not grounded on 
ecrtainty, but contradicts experience,asI hane cHewhere ſhew- 
ed. 2. This right motion to the Center is not tobee aſcribed to 
the whole, as the immediate fubict , but ro the parrs of it ſepa- 
rated from the whole ; ſo that nothing will hinder , but that the 
whole Globe may hane a motion proper to it fſelfe on his owne 


Poles. But to let this reaſon paflſe as weake; all thoſcargu- .. 


ments alleaged by the common Aſtronomers , and Philoſophers 


againſt 
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2gainiſt the circular morion of the Earth prone indeed no othe? 
matter then this ſtability which we eſtabliſh : but if racked any 


farther come ſhort to fatisfhie. For authority of Scripture , many 


places are vrged to prouc this ſtability; whereof wee haue ® 
pregnant place in 104 Plalme , wherein Dawid magnifying the 
Creator, fich That hee laid the foundation of the Earth (o ſave, 
that it ſhould Rot be moxed at any time : To which may be added 
many other Texts , but that I hold this one ſufficient ina marter 
which few men call inqueſtion. Wee are 1n the third placets 
treate of the proportion of the Earth, with the heauenly bodies. 


4 The Proportion is that wherein the quantity of 
the Terreſtriall Globe is compared with the 


_ quantity of the Heauens. 


"We muſt here remember a diſtin&ion before touched, that the 
Globe of the Earth may bee conſidered two wayes;cither Abſo- 
{ately in it {elfe, of Comparatizely in reſpet of zeaucnly Bo- 
dyes. If we conſider it abſolutely in it ſelfe, wee {hall finde that 
the Earth hath a vaſt and huge magnitude, and not any wayes ts 
bee compared to a point ; becauſe it isa body , and therefore 
ſubie& ro diuiſfion , whereas a point is conceauedasan indiui- 
ſible ſigne admitting no partsatall. Sccond!y , becanſe the mag- 
nitude of the Earth many times taken , will meaſare the great- 
nefle of the Heanens , as wee may obſerueby Aſtronomers who 
meaſare the magnitude of the greateſt Stars by Driamerers and 
Semidiameters of the Earth : whereas a point of it being a 
thouſand times multiplied , will never beget a magnitude or 
meaſure of the quantity of any Body. Thirdly , the Starres are 
not as meere points in reſpet of their Orbs, becauſe they ſenſi- 
bly are ſcene, asiparts of theſe Orbs, Bur the Earth is greater 
then ſome ofthe lower Starres,as the Aſoone: Whence we may 
with good grounds auerre , that if a man were placed in the 
Afoone, hee might behold the Earth far greater then the Moone 
being obſerued by-vs in the Earth. Wherefore no mancan de- 
ny but the Earth init ſelfe hath agreat vaſtneſſe. But if wee con» 
ſider this greatneſſe in reſpeR of the Heauens, we ſhall find this 
vaſt greatneſſe to ſhrinke almoſt into nothing, and become as a 
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mecre point without {enſible magnitude. But this is not altog 
ther generall without limitation ; becauſe the heauenly hgh. 


are diltinguiſhed into the higher and greater, ſuch asare the Fir-- 


wament with the foure higher Planers , ſach as are Satmrne , Zo 

piter , Mars, andthe Swnne+t or the lower and lefler, ſuch as are 
Venus , Mercurim , and the Moone , which difference in place 

and greatnefic admitsa great ciuerſity in this proportion,as wee. 
ſhall ſhew in theſe two Theoremes. he | 
1 The Farthly Globe compared in quantity with 

the Firmament and ſuperiour Orbes of thepla. 


nets, hath no ſen{ible magnitude. 

This Propoſition is ſupported not only by theauthority of 
-many and graue Authors, as Ar:ftorls , Prolomy , Pliny , Alphra- 
ga» ,and others : but by diuers ſtrong reaſons drawne from cx- 

perience and obſcruation of Aſtronomers. The firſt argument 
{hall be thisggghich is molt popular. The Swmme and many other. 
Starresin the'Firmament,, are found out by Aftronomicall In- 
ſtruments tobee manifold greater then the Globe of the Earth : 
| yet appeare they in reſpedt of the heaucns but asa little point 
or portion, Then mult the Earth , being im compariſon far lef- 


ſer, be deuoyd of all ſenſible magnitude or proportion. Second= 


ly , if the Earth had any notable quantity in reſpþet of the Hea- 
en, then muſt the Diameter of the carth havie as great a quan-= 
tity inreſpetofthe Piamerer of the Sky ; for there is the ſame 


proportion of the Djamerers which the circumferences haue 


once to the other , as is demonſtrated in Geometry, Now if the 
Diamerer of the Earth ny7.. ra magnitude in coparifon 
of the Diameter of the Skye, then the Srarres which be oner our 
heads, be necrervnto vs by anorablequantity , then when the 

bee cither in the Eait or Weſt. For it maſt needs follow that the 


Starrcs placed in the yertical] point, arencerer by the Semidia- . ' 
meter of the Earth, then. when they avceither mthe Eafterne or - 
Wekterne point;as we ſee inthisfgurehereſet downe ACDB, _ 


wherein I make Bro bettheCenterof the Barth, AEB the rrne 
Horizon, and E-F- the Senudiameter of the earth. -Now if the 


Smidiamctcr'F E hauc any fenſfible proportion, then-muſt. G , 


the vertical! point 
beneerer toF.then 
cither A or B. fu 
_ to bee the 
&welt points; 
becauſe E A, or 
E B, arc the whole 
Semidiameter of 4 
the? Celeftiall cir- 
cle, whereof FG 
is only a . Burt 
conrarywik there 
is no ſuch diuerſt- 
ty perceined in the - 
magnitude of the 
Starres , but that they appeare ſtill to bee of ene and the ſame 
greatneſle, t by accidentall interpofitjpn of vapours and 
groſſe bodies : cfore it muſt of neceſſity follow , that their 
aſtance 3s all one in all parts of the Skye , and by conſequence 
the Semidiameter of the earth hath no ienſible dwuerſity in di- 
ſtance. Thirdly , hence would ariſe another reaſon nolcfle for- 
Cible then this ; that if the Semidiameter of the Eatth had any 
compariſon or proportion to the Semidiameter of the Skye , the 
Horgon that we haue on the vpper part of the earth ,/ſhould'not 
diuide the Skye into'two equall parts; for as much as the part 
whichis conic vnder the Horizon;would alwayes begreater, 
and the other leſſer, as in our former Diagramme: if EF hane a 
notable quantity in compafifon of E A : then will 'the line 
CFD, being the Horizon on the top of the earth , differ notably 
from the line A E B, being the Diameter of the World, 
and the Horizon to the Center of the Earth : and fo ſhall not the 
Hortzon C FD, dinidethe world into two cquall parts, butthe 
| partſhall alyrayes be lefſer then the lower, which crofſes 
ts all perience* for we may fce in long winter nights,that 
thoſe Starres whichare in the Eaſt Horizon, inthe beginning of 
the night, will bein the Weſt atthe end of twelae houres : and 
contrarywue,thoſe Stars which _=_ fet in the Weſt, when ws 
* cthers 
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others did riſc in the Eaſt, ſhall riſc _ when the other fhall 
{ct.Fourthly if the carth had any ſenſible greatnefe in reſpe of 
the Heauens, then were 1t vnpoſlible for any Sunne Diall to bee 
regular and obſerue due proportion. For welce the ſhaddowes 
to mouc as duely and orderlyabour the Center of Dials and ſich 
inftraments , as if their Center were the very Center of the 
wofld : which could neuer happen if theſe two Centers ſhould 
differ notably in reſpec ofthe Spheare of the Sunne : to exprefſe 
it the better we will fet this Figure, whieh m_—_ the three 
notable circles ina Diall , whichare deſcribed by the courſe of 
the Sunne in three notable places of the Zodiacke , towit , the 
two T ropicks , and the EquinoAaall. Hereinthe vrtermolt arch 

| B LC repreſents theTre- 

__ of ( apricorne,and is 
eſcribed nogreater then 
the quarter ofa circle, be- 
cauſe the Sunplacedin the 

Signe , ſhines vnto vs but 
{ix houres. The EquinoRi- 
all is ſet as halfe a circle 
becauſe the Sun being in 
1t , appcares vnto vs 12 
DG kerenoted out 
by EI F. The Tropicke of 
oy Aancer CONaINES 3 quar- 
ters of a Cirele, becauſe when the Sun is in it,thereare eighteen 
hourcs from Sun-riſing to Sun-ſet : and that circle is G HK.The 
Center of the Diall is A , andthe Swle which giuesthe ſhadow 
D A, whoſctop being D,doth deſcribe thoſe portions of circles 
with ſuch cxaQneſle, as if the Diall were {cr in the very Center 


- of the Earth, and the diſtimftion of the houres ſhewes it ſclfe no 


otherwiſe then if the Center ef the Diall were the fame with 
the Center ofthe world. Tothefe arguments I may adde,thar if 
there ſhould bee a ſenſible greatnefle of the.,carth jn_reſpetof 
theſe ſuperionr Orbes , cither all or molt of theſe ablurditics 
would ariſe which follow their opinions, who place the Earth 


outof the CereroftheWarld,which we haugbetore treated fe 


2 The 
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- CITAP.,” V. | F2 
2 TheTerreſtriall Globe compared with the ins 


ferigur Orbs bath a ſenfable magnitude. 
Althongh the whole Earth compared with the Firmament 


and ſuperivur Orbs of the Planets , ſeeme no otherwiſe then a 
point : yet from this wee muſt except the Orbes of the lower 
Planets Venus, Mercury, but elpecially the Aſoone : Who are 
found by obſcruations of diuerſe $kiltul] Altronomers to haue 
a ſenſible and notable greatnefle inrefpe of the earth , wherc- 
of a manifeſt argument may bee drawne fromthe Parallax or 
variation of the ſight : wherein our obſcruations of the ſame 
Starre at diuerſe places are not the ſame, thoughat the ſame 
rime:neither will ſuch a Starre to both places feeme in the ſame 
point of the Heauens ; which could not poſſibly bee , excepr we 
admit a ſenfible difference berwixt the Rational! and Senſible 
Horizon ; and ſo grant the Earth, inreſpet of ſuch Orbs , ſome 
quantity and greatnefſe, This diuerfity of Aſpet , which they 
call the Parafax maybe ſcene in this Figure : let Abe the Cen- 
ter of the Earth, L the Moone, or ather Starre ts bee gobſcrued,,, 
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E GD, the Firmaxent or Orbe of the fixt Starres : ſuppoſe then 
the eye tobe in the fixt point M of the ſenſible Horizon XMY 
the faid Planet will appeare in the pointofthe FirmamentS, 
according to Optical Fo , whereby all things are ſayd to 
be ſeenc 1n the place diredtly oppoſite. Suppoling againe the 
Eyetobe in the point Pof another ſenſible Horizon R P Q, the 
Starre L will no doubt appeare in the oppoſite pciat T. Nei- 
ther of which meers with the Starre in the right place, For ima< 
gining the Eyero bee placed in the Center A , the place of the 
Starre would bee V, which is his trae place. Theſe differences 
of fight could finde no qe the Earth were asamecere point 
andchallenged no ſenſible Magnitude, in reſpett of theſe inferi- 
our Planets:and yet experience of Aſtronomers bath ſufficiently 
confirmed it. Bur this being a point very curious, and appertai-, 
ning to Aſtronomy , I leauc ir to their farther induſtric , whoſe 
profeſſion it vndergoes. 
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of the Circles of the Tearreſtriall Spheare. 


I L L/the"pr 1s. which agree b 
Nature & c Tcrreftriall Globe : = 
have handled. Here weearc inthe next place 
ro treat of ſuch, avagree by vyertue,of our 
ynderftanding :Of this ſortarcall the Circles 

conceaued to be in the Teryeſtriall Globe. 
2 ATecrreſtriall Circle is 1fougdhne gonceiucd 
inthefaceof the Terreſtriaf Glope, diuiding 
it into two parts, LA He 


__ 
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A Circle is conſidered two manner of : either abſtra. 
AKed from thisor that ſenſible matter og bei _ it is ſuppo- 
=d tobec taught in Geometry ; to which pr appettaines 
he male we”. of the Fabritks and Meafire Fall Magnitudes , 
eſpecially of this, being amongſt all , the moſt ey and cxaQ: 
Or elſe acircle is confidered fo far forth as it hath ſome ground 
in the Nature of the Earth,at leaſt by application of the Celefti- 
all Globe, and fo it comes into the confideration of Geagr pi: 
For conelufions demonſtrated and proned in Geometry , are here 
to be admitted as-principles ſappoſed not demonſtrared a new 3 
which Logicke , i Clarim , Blancanr ,and other ſuch writers 
had well learned , they would not haue ſtuffed oat their worke 
with ſuch Hererogenea// mixtures, but haue reduced cuery thing 
to his proper ſeat and fcience. A circle as weil by the Grogra- 
pher as eAftronomey is diuided into fuure quadrants , each qua- 
drant into go degrees, all which make vp 365. So that a degree 
is the 360 part. of a Circle,.which I only mention as being of 
chiefeſt vie with vs , yet ſuppoſed to bee handled and taught ina 
higher ſcience. HILLY 
x 4 circle though imapinary mit ſelfe, hath his 
groundinthe Nature of the EarthlySpheare. 

As in Zogicke men hane inuented certaine Intentionall No- 
tions, ſerning as{o many inſtruments to dire and regulate-our 
vnderſtanding in the apprehenfion of things: So in (o/mogra- 
phre can there not be wanting ſuch Tmaginary ſignes and circles 
to confirmeand ayde our phantaſie. Andas in Logicke ſuch No- 
ries in themſclhnes are mcerely imaginary and intentionall , yet 
may be tearmedt real! , ſo farre forth as theyare grounded 1a the 
things themſcines ; ſornay'we ſpeake of theſe circles conceined 
i the face of the Terrene Globe : which wee arenot to.con-. 
ceiue to bee kRtjous and tmaginary.,, as 1f they had noground 
at al] in nature, For although there bee no ſhchcircles painted 
on the fate of the Earth , as wee finde-in an artificial Spheare :- 
yer mult wee of necefity conceane ſuch rcallreſpeRsto bee in 
the Earth it ſelfe © as when a Ship ſaylcs ouer the Occan,, it can-- 
not bee-{ajd ro leane behind apy viſible marke or CharaRter in., 
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\ | ofthe Snnnes courſe inthe Zodracke, a Circle (ia 

| | the opening ofthe Compaſie , being deſcribed in a plaine, 1s di- 

| | mided into fix cquall parts. ; = hi 

| rule and meaſure of all perfet motions, pafſeth through enc 
xt part in 60 daycs , the whole Circle was diuided into 360, 


the ſurface of the water ; yet inregard it madeareall paffage, ir 
will leauea line conceluable , Ggning out ynto vs the true paſ- 
e. It is a matter which hath nota little troubled C oſmogra- 

5, to finde out the immediate and true ſubict or ground of 
theſe circles; whether they ſhould be immediatly raken from 


theearth, or elſe inthe Heauens, The ancierit Cofmographers 


haue acknowledged no other ground of theſe Circles ; then the 
congruity and application of the celeſtiall Globe, and his parts 
with the parts of the Earth : but our Magneticall Philoſophers 
more neerely ſearching into the nature of the Earthly Spheare 
hauc found theſe Circles all (except the Horizon) to wit, the 
Aeridians, and Parallels, to bee immediatly grounded in the 
Earth it ſelfe : whoſe opinion weecannot rejet,as being ſuppor- 
ted by experimentall demonſtration, as wee ſhall ſhew in par- 
ticular. 


2 The diflinftion of a circle into any certaine 

Number of parts , hath no certaine ground in 

the Nature of the earthly Spheare , but only 

inconnentency , leaning our iudgements free , 

to take ſuch a Number as may beſt ſerue our 
purpoſe, morn 

Some Aſtronomers more curious then wiſe, hane gone abour 

toſecke a ground of this diſtintion of acircle into 360 _ our 


ey) by 


. No uſe the Sunne being the 


for 60 multiplied by 6, wiil produce that number. Bur this 
rcaſon ſcemes to infer nothing concerningany naturall ground , 
that this diſtin&ion ſhall finde in. the Earth, hit may ſerue 
as anargumentof Conueniency , the number 360 being fitteſt 
for that calculation, Another reaſon very like the former, is 
drawne from the coniunction of the Sunne with the oe, 
F2--3 W 
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whichhappens 12 times inayeere - and becanfe from each cons, 
innction tothat which followethare ſpent 30 dayes ; Hence 
is that the Zodiacke is firſt divided into 12 parts , which multt- 
plicd by 30 will produce 3 60; This reaſon likewiſe prones only 
thus much, that it is the fitteſt number to calculate the Motion of | 
the Sun in his Eclipticke : Not that this diuifion hath any ground 
in Nature more then other y becauſe being a contimuate quanti- 
ty, accorging to Philoſophy , it may ſuffer infinite diuiſtons : for 
it was inthe beginning left free toCofmographers , to chooſe 
what number they pleaſed to exprefſe the parts or ſetions of a 
Circle : which they tooke (as it ſeemeth) not meerely from the 
morionof the Sunne , but from their conueniency , and comma- 
dity , finding this number molt commddious for the diftin&tion 
of cuery Circle. The reafon was , becauſeno number conld bee 
found, which ſiflered more parts and diuifions then this. For as 
much as in 60, whereof 360 by multiplication is produced, hath 
exaQly theſe parts 1.2. 3.4.5.6. 10.12, 13. 20.30, Likewiſe 
360 hath exatly 1. 2. 3.4-5-6.8.9.10.12.15.18, 20. 24. 
20. 36. 40. 46. 60. 72.90.120, 180, Ofall which parts there 
is ſo great vic in Aſtronomy and many times in Geography, that 
v/ithout it there would be {mall exa&tneſle, For as weſeea yard 
meaſure would little fteed the Mercer or Clothier , excepr it 
were agajne diuided into ſmaller parts : fo fals it out un the ac--- 
count of the Coſmographer, | | 


3. Ofthe Terreſtrial Circles, fomeare {bſo/ute, 
ſome Zelative : the Abſolutcare fuch as are 
aſſgned without anyreſpe& ro our ſight,of 
which ſort arethe Mcridians and Parallells. 

4: The Meridianis a circle drawne by the Poles 
of the world and the.yerticall point of the 
place. 


The Meridian Circle is ſo called of 4/froomers,becanſe when 
the Sun (according to their ſappoſitions) by the motion of the 
| _ 
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firſt moucable comes into this Circle,it makes mid-day:and then 
hath been running his courle from his riſing to arriue there inft 
fo long as he ſhall be mouing from thence to the place of his ſet- 
ting. E this Meridianare placed the.two Poles of the Equator , 
which are the ſame with the Poles of the world; in this alſo are 
the verticall point and the point «7 wry: vnto it, tearmed the 
Poles of the Horizon, whereof we thall ſpeake hereafter. So that 
ſo many Mcridians are imaginedto be inthe Earth , as there arc 
vertical pointsifor howſocuer we ſce not many Meridians pain- 
red on the face of theartificiall Globe,yert mult there be ſo many 
imagined in the reall Earth as Zenithes and Horizons: ſo that it 1s 
umpoſſible for a man to mone neuer folitrle from Eaſt to Welt, 
without changing his Meridian : yet for more order fake hauc 
the Coſmographers reduced the number of Meridians to halfe 
the number of the degrees in a Circle, to wit, to 1 80, that cuc- 
ry Meridian cutting the Equator , ang other Parallels in two op- 
poeiee places, ſhould an{wer to two 47 Sa in the ſame Circle. 
By whichit appeares, that cuery Meridian diuides the Terrenc 
Globe in two halfes, whercof the onc is reſpeRiuely tearmed 
theEaſt, the other of the Weſt. But to aueidall ambiguity of 
ſpeech , we ought to conſider that a Meridian is twofold ; either 

e true Meridian,or Magneticall'Mcridian. The true Meridian, 

ordinarily ſocalled , is that which directly paſſeth by the Poles 
of the World ; of which wee here treat, which indeed (as wee 
ſhall ſhew) is th= onely true magneticall Meridian. But that 
which ſome haue falſly called the Magneticall Meridian , is that 
 whichrunneth by the Poles of t Magneticall Variation, and 
much differs from the true ; becauſe (as we haue taught) the va- 
riation is diuerſe according tothe diuerſity of places , & there- 
fore cannot anfwer in any certaine. proportion tothe Poles of 
the Terrene'Globe. The true Meridian Circle , as ithath mani- 
fold vie in Aſtronomy, namely todiſtinguiſh mid-day,and mid- 
night , tomeaſure rao Kane on ſetting of the Starres, &c. mat- 
ters not to bee neglected o Gorey ; ſo hath it a more ſpe- 


ciall vic in Geography : todefigne the longitudes and latitudes 


of 10 angry thcir diſtances, with many other matters trea- 


ted © 


ereafter. : 
6 Con- 
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5. Concerning the Meridian circle wee are to 
know two things: The 7nuention of it, and the 
Difinfion*Theinnention is whereby wee are 
caught ro find our the-truc Meridian in any 
place aſſigned, | 

s Thelnyentionofthe Meridian is againerwo- 
fold : the one more Accurate, which iscither 
Aftronomicall or Magnericall, the other Po- 
pular;the Aſtronomicall way is performed by 
obſcruing the celeſtiall motion, | 


The Meridian may bee found out the Aſtronomicall way in di- 
uerſe manners by Inſtruments deuiſed for this purpole by in- 
genious: Artificers , whereof ſome are deſcribed by Gemma Fri- 
f#s im his Coſmographie.Butto auotd the colt of curious Inſtru- 
ments,I will ſet downe our way,dependingon this T heoreme. 


1 If two ſeuerall Sunne-ſhadowes bee obſerued, 
the one in the fore-noone ; the. other inthe after- 
noone of tbe ſanie day exatty to touch with their. _ 
ends , the (ircamference of the ſame circle deſcri- 
bed in a Plaine , (Parallel! to the plaine of the 
Florizon : The line from the Center equally diui- 
dmg the Arch of that Circle betwixt the twoſhad. 
dowes , will bee thetrue Meridian circle for that 


. place, | 
This Theoreme , howſocuer conſiſting of many parts , is not- 
withſtanding eafie enough to bee vnderitood, being explayned 
by an ocular demonſtration, Let there bee gotten a platforme 
of wood or metall, and placed cucnly that it may lye po__ 

| | with :: 
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withthe plaine of the Horizon: Inthis plane lettherebeedeC- 
cribed diuerſe circles from the fame Center E, In this Center 
let there bee rayſed a Gnomon E F toright angles; fo that the 
top of this Gnomon F,' ſhall 'euery where bee equally diſtant 
from the circumference of each circle deſcribed 1n the plaine , 
which maycaſily beeknowne , becauſe if it bee cqually diſtant 
fromany three points of any circles Cironmferenee , itwill alſo 
bee eqyiy ain: fromall the reſtalike,as C/azirs hath taught 
in the 4 of his Gr-omonicks. This plarforme being thus ordered 
let the ſhaddow of the Gnomon bee obſerned ſometimes be- 
fore Noone, vnrillfuch time asit exactly ſhall touch the circum- 
ferenceof one of thoſe circles, as in E G. Againe in the After- 


- noone ,let the ſhaddow beeobſerued, till with his end it meet 


thecircumfetence of the ſame cirele, as itt E H,which will hap- 


pen ſo many houres afternoone , as the other bcfore Noone. 


Theſe rwo points Gand H, being diligently obſerued, lerthg 
Arch of the. Circle GH bee dimded into two halfes with 4 
"= | | linc 
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Hne drawne from the Center E , which ſhall bee E D. This 
line E D will bee the true Meridian for that place , on which 
when the ſhadow of the on ſhall happea to fall , wee may 
aſſirc our ſclues that it is fall Noone. 


The Magncticall Inuention is performed by 
the Magneticall Directory Needle. 


This way is ſubie& to much errour, and not fo certaine as the 
former, becauſe (as weehaue ſhewed before) there are found 
very few places which admit not ſome of Y ar5arron: yet becauſe 
it may bee profitable to ſuch , who hane not the Com- 
mand alwayes of the Swe , or ſight of the Starres, I will in- 
ſert this Theoreme, 


s TheLine whereinthe Direory needle is df 
refted from North to South, is the Meridian 


for the place. y 

This may bee ſhewed in any Marriners Compaſſe , or lim 
Sunne-Dyall, whoſe needle is magnetically touched. For Bw 
ing ſet cuenly parallell tothe playne of the Horizon,it will ſhew 
by the needle, the Miridian for that place in cucry vertical] 
point on the carth. For example in the Sea-Compaſſe in thenext 
page , Experience will witneſle in euery Region of the Earth , 
that the one point ſigned out by the Zify , willalwayes turne to 
the North ; the other oppoſite part, will turne it ſelfe to the 
South ; which two parts being ioyned together by a right 
' Line wall ſhew the Meridian fow that place : The Meridian (I 
fay) not alwayes the true; for this Inuention taken from the 
Aagnet 1s not {o exadt as the Aſtronemicall : for as much as 
few or no places are found , wherein the Aſaprnericall Needle 
admits not a Variation from the true points of North and Sourh: 
Neuerthelefſe , this way is very neceffary to bee knowne : 
for as much as the Sunne and Starrcs are not alwayes to bec 
ſeene ; at leaſt in ſuch place and manner as may fayour exats 
nefſe of obſeruation : Hence may bee demonſtrated in particu- 
lars, what wee obſerued befare in generall in our Xagnericalt 
I | Treatife 
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Treatiſe#Hat the (ircles of the Globe are not meere Imaginary 


Fiftons , or bare Reſpeas , 2"etves dip of the Application of 
{leſtiall bodies (as ſome hane thought them) but grounded on 
the Magnericall Diſpoſition of the Terreftriall Globe, 


$ Beltdethe Afironomicall and Hagneticall In- 
uention of the Meridian, there is another 
way morepopular, but leſſecxa@, which is 
without any obſeruationof the Heauens , or 
the Magnets operation. | 


Of the Invention of the Meridian. circle , the true and cxadt 
s & knowledge, 


Ch AP. VE, 13? 
knowledge (as wee haue ſhewed) is endebred ro heauenly ob- 
ſcruation , or Magneticall experiment. Neuerthelefſe Nature 
is notſo barren;bur ſhe hath pointed out toan induſtrious obſer- 
uation , ſome markes and foote-ſteps in other inferiour bodies, 
for the finding out of this profitable circle. Which wayes, how- 
{ocuer of Iefſe Accomnr then the other, and therefore of lefle vie, 
are notwithſtanding plcaſfant ro vnderſtand : becauſe —_—_ 
delights more an ingenious minde , then the contemplation © 
God: working, in and by hiscreatures, which men vſually terme 
Natzre,To make a particular ſearch into all Planets, Stones,Met- 
tals, and other ſuch Bodies ,-were to goc toofar out of my way, 
without a Guide. I'will gine one only Inſtance of Trees, where- 
of I will infert. this Probleme: 0 LUO PITT 2 .0Þs 

1 Bythe Inciſion of s Tree,to find out the Meridian. 

To performe this Probleme, let there bee choſen out ſome 
Tree in an open free field , farre from , walles or other 
obſtacles; in ſuch ge 
a place as it hath 
beene on either 
ſide freely en- 
lightned and hea- 
ted by the Sunne- 
beames : let the 
Trunke of thiss 
Tree bee yery 
right and found : 
ler this Trunke 
bee cut off by the 
middeft , in ſuch 
fort that the ſe&i- 
onbe Parallel] to 
the Horizon, and 
the vnder-part of 
the Trunke bee 
left toſtand inhis 
former Naturall | : 
ſituation : Now the Section my top of it being well ome 

2 | WL 
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will asin a plaine diſcouer derseircles, which are Excentricke 
and nor drawne fromthe ſame Center , bat- on the one fide nee- 
rer together z on. the other: further off : That part then which 
ſhewes the cireles thicker and ncerer together , points out the 
North: The other wherein the cycles arc wider and further off; 
the one from the other, deſignes out the South-point - betwixt 
both which if a right lane bee drawne, it will bee the Aferidiar 
for that place, Which, experiment Zl/anoanm (25 hee wtites) 
trycd in a Plame-Tree ,. but giues no reaſon for it, The cauſe 


take tobe no other then the extenſion and diffufion of the in | 
t 


or moiſture, by the heate of the Sunne : which is more on 
Soxth-fpderthen the Norrh-fde > for aamuchas the Same inour 
clime reſpets vson the Seuth, never onthe North. Hence s it, 
that the circles which are nothing elſe bur the excreſcences of 
the moiſture , being more rarified on the Sourh-fide., and there- 


forerequiringa "5 place, are found to bee greater. 


9 Having ſhewed the Inuention , vec arc inthe 
next place totreat of the Difiin@ion of rheſe 
Meridian citcles : A Meridian therefore is 
rermedeither Firftor (ommon, 

The dilti Meridian: into-Firſt and Common , hath 
no fot-ſteps in Nature , but isa meerearbitrary Tmpoſition of 
antient Coſmegraphers. Far no reaſon beſideF Conneniercy car 
beſhewne,why one Mcridian ſhould be called Firft rather then 
another : yet, cannot this Diſtinftion bee wanting toa Geogra- 
pher, for as muchas ſame ſetled bound muſt be ſer, from which 
to begin our accompt. of Longitudes, : 

19' The firſt Meridian isthat from which wee 
begin romumber the Longirude of the Earth, 
from Weſt tothe Eaſt, In relpe& of which 
all rhe re& may bee called common ar lefle: 
notable. | : £ 
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Theancient Coſmographers , amongſt whom Prolomy was 
the chiefe , haue ſet the firſt Meridian in the Fortwnate Ilands , 
from whence they began their accomprt , paſſing Eaſtward 
through Ewrope and Africa , and fo through Aſia , to the vtrer- 
molt parts of 7ndia., vntill they returned gaine to the firſt Me- 
ridian, paſſing through the Fortwnare Tlands ; Some haue doub- 
red whether theſe Ilands called by Prolomy the Fortunare 1- 
lands,be the ſame with the Cararies; becauſe (as our Countrey- 
man M* Hes hath obſerued) the Latitude ginen by Prolomy to 
the Forrwnate Tlands , agrees not exatly to the Canaries; but 


_ ratherto the Ilands of Cape-Verde. Notwithſtanding this ober- 


uation, I rather fticke to the common opinion , thinking it no 
vnlike matter, that Pro/omy dwelling far Eaſtward , and truſting 


to other mens obſeruations , ſhould erre in this, as well as other + 


matters. The reaſon why the firſt Meridian ſhould bee placed 
here, rather then elſewhere, is thought by ſome to bee ; becauſe 
the Ancients fiippoſed two agrericall Poles in the Earth, 
which ſhould bee the cauſe of the Variation of the Compaſſe. 
Now becauſe in the {{anary Ilands , was found no Variation at 
all , they thought it to bee the place where the Aagnericall and 
the r-:ze Meridian ſhould concurre , as wherein were both 
the Poles, of the World, and of the Load-ſtone - which made 
them to make it the firſt Meridian : But this reaſon I take to bee 
vnlikely ; becauſe as I findet obſerued by latter Writers, in 
the Canary Hands themſe nes there is found a Variation of the 
Compaſic, although very little: the reaſon whereof wee have 
ſhewed to bee becauſe it is the middeſtbetwixt two great Con- 
tinents , to wit , the one of Ewrope and Africa , the other of As 
»77-4, Whoſe magnericall temper being almoſt equal], will 
not ſuffer the magnericall Need/e to moue more one way then 
another : Morcouer , I am certainely perſwaded (as far as I can 
gather) that this placing of the Fir#f Meridian was appointed 
here before any certainty was knowne of the Cartarror 
of the Compaſſe. The more probable conieRture therefore 
1s that P tolomy here placed the Firſt Meridian , becauſe 
ir was the vttermoſt verge of land toward the Welt , then 
diſcouered, neuer dreaming of a Weſterne world afterward 
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dereRed and brought to light by Chriſtopher Calumbus and 
Americus Veſputins. Some of the latter Geographers {triuing 
to bee more exa&t, haue placed the Firft Meridian in' their 
Mappcs out of the {anarzes in the Ilands of the Azores called 
S. Micha:is Vand. So that the firit Meridian of Pro/omy dit- 


fers from the place of theſe lattcr Co/mographers about g 


degrees : which js diligentiy to bee noted of ſuch as beginne 
the Science ; becauſe this variety not perceined , will breed 
great errour and confuſion : yet is not the firſt of Pro/omy out 
of vie, but retaincd of many good Geographers, Eucry other 
Meridian in reſpet of this, may be calied Common, or lefle no- 
table , becauſe this is moſtremarkable : yer may the reſt com- 
pared amongſt themſclues be ranged in a certaine order , as te 
Second, Third , Fourth , Fifth , and loalong till we come againe 
tothe Firſt, being in all retluced to the number of 180, an{we- 
ring to 360 Degreesas Wee haue taught, So much for the Me. 
ridians. | | | 
11 The Parallels are equidiltant Circles paſ- 
fing from the Ealttothe Weſt direQtly. 
T haue detined the Paraltell Circles ina larger ſenſe then for- 
mer Geographers viſually hauc tikenit in - as willing vnder this 
encrall name , not onely to include the: Parallels common- 
4 ſo called , but alſo the Equator : becaute I ice no. reaſon 
why the Equaronry being cuery where cquidiſtant from each 0- 
thcr Circle , ſhonld not ſuffer this acceptioa. The common 


. fort of Coſmographers , vhder this name , would onely com- 


prizethe minor Circles , which are concciued to. bee equally 
diſtant and correſpondent to the £qizo&iall Circle, fo that 
all ſhould bee fo called in reſpec of the Equatenr , to. whom 
they are faid ro anſwer, not in fire and poſition , for as much 
as Ge dota fron the middle of the Earth to the North and 
South : but in Compariſon and Proportion ; for as the E qua- 
rozr 1s. drawne from Eaſt to W<cſt, and dinides the whole 
Spheare of the Earth into the North and South Hemilphearcs : 
Sothe other aiſo diuide the Globe of the Earth, thoughnot 


. kito two equa# parts as the Equatowr , byt vncquall. Theſe 
- Parallels 
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Parallels many wayes are diſtinguſhed from the Aeridians : 
firſt , becauſe the Meridians are drawne directly from North to 
South : but the Parallels from Eaſt to W eſt. Secondly,the Meri- 
dians, how many ſocuer they are imagined to bee, concurre and 
meecte all in the Poles of the Earth : whereas the Parallels how- 
ſocuer drawneout at length, will nener concurre or meete in a- 
ny point. Whence it muſt ncedes follow thatall Parallelsand 
Meridians in the Globe muſt cutone the other , and make right 
angles, Theſe Parallels although infinite in number., may bee in 
the Spheare reduced to the number of rhe Meridians, becauſe 
they are drawne throughthe oppoſite po'nts and degrees of the 
Meridian Semi-circle , which would make vp the number of - 
180: but Fo tor Conwentency they hane nor painted ſo many in 
the face of the Artificial Spheare ; for as muchas fo many lines 
and circles might beget Confuſion. Wherefore Pro/omy and the 
Ancients haue diſtinguiſhed the Parallels on both ſides the £qua- 
ror , Northand South , with ſuch a Diſtance, that where the day 


ſhould increaſe one quarteroft an houre , anew Paralicll ſhould |-- 


be placed. So that the longeſt day of oneParallell ſhould ſurpaſle | 
the longeſt day of another, for one quarter of an houre. By which 
appeares that the Parallels are not of one greatnefle, but by how 
much ncerer the Pole they are placed ; fo much lefle are they ; 
and ſo much greater by how much farther off from the Poles , 
and neereſt the Equatonr, Theſe Circles are of great vie in 
Geographie , as to diſtinguiſh the Zone : ( /imars , and Latitules 
of Regrons , to ſhew the Eleuarion of the Pole, and to 
dcſigne out the /ength and Sorrneſſe of the day in any part 
of the Earth, | 


12 A Parallel] Circleis of two forts, cither 
greatcr or leſſer : The greater is the Equatour 
or equinoCtiall Circle, 

13 The Equatour is the greateſt of the Pa. 


rallels, paſſing through the middeſt of the 
Fs: BE. 
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- Earth, and exactly diuiding them from the 
Polesinrotwo equal halfes or Hemiſpheares 
whereof the one 1s North, the other South, 


This Circle is called the Equatonr or EquinoFiall of Altrono- 
mers; becauſe , that when the Sunne pafleth vndcr it, as vpon 
the 11 of March, and the 12 of September, it makes the Day 
and Night cquall. This Circle of Aſtronomers is eſteemed the 
- moſtnotable, being the meaſure of the Dirrnaliand moſt regu- 
lar Motions The Za%#ec hane taken the name and appellation 
of this Circle from the Day, as the Greeks frum the Night : 
Wherein the Senſe js no way varyed ; becauſe the equality of / 
the Day argues the like equality of the Night. The two Poles of 
the Circle, are the fame with the Poles of the Vniuerſall Earth : 
to wit, the Articke or North-Pole , and the Antarticke and Sou- 
therne Pole : whereof the former is alwayes conſpicuous in our 
Horizon, the other lies couchedand hidde from our Sight. It is 
called the 4rricke-pole from the Conſtellation of the little Beare 
in the Heanens,neere to the which it ts ſituated : in oppoſition 
tothe which the other is called Antartick®. Ithath manifold vic 
in Aſtronomy , copiouſlyby Aſtronomers : Andno lefſe in Geo- 
graphy : for without this Equinotiall Circle , no Deſcription of 
the Earthcan be abſolute & perfe , neither any Citie or Place. 
in the Terreſtrjall Globe or Mappe ſetin his due and proper 
place. This Equinoctiall Circle in regard of the Earth , pafſeth 
throughthe middle-molt partalmoſt of Africa, by Erhiopia, A- 
merica, and T aprobana : So that it exactly diuideth the Globe of 
the Earth into ty;o halfes, the Northerne and Sourherne Homil(e 
pheares ; {o that theſe people which dwell vnder the Equaronry 
are ſaid to inhabite the middle of the world , becauſe they in- 
line neither to the North , nor to the South : hauing ſo much 
diſtance from the Arricke Antarticke-Pole of the Earth. More- 
ouer, by this Circle (as wee will declare hereafter) are noted 
- one vnto vs the Eaft and,Welt-part of the Spheare, no way to be 
negle&ted of Geographers, Z 


x Con- 
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x Concerning the Equatour, twhd things are 
to be obſerued : cither the 7nuention, orthe 
Siteand Poſition : The Inuention is either 
Aſtronomicall or Magneticall. The Aſtrono- 


micall according to theſe Rules, 


1 The Meridian being found out, to find the E- 


| quaror, 
| A. 
\ 


Als 


2 þ& £ 


2 ES, 


| 7 
This is eaſily performed by thehelpe of the former Figure : 

for therein the Meridian line being found ont (as we haue 

ſhewed) let there bee drawneby the Center E of that Circle , 

the line A C, making right Angles with the ſaid Meridias ; 

E-.: which line A C will bee the true Equatour,, and will point out 
vnto vs the true Eaſt and ef : 45 A the Eaſt and Cthe Welt, 


Whence it appeares that the two lines , to wit, of the Eqxa- 
C TOM?! 


; 
1 
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rowr and the Meridiandoe diuide and cutthe whole Horizon in- 
to twocquall Quadrants, 


2 Without the helpe of the Meridian to find out the 
Equatour, 


Inthe time of cither EquinoQtall in ſome Horizontall plaine, 
in the Sunne-ſhine , let there bee creted a Gnomon : then 


' inthe. day time ,, Igt. there bee noted all the points by 
| which the end vr top of the ſhadow hath paſſed : for all 
| thoſepoints in the time of Equinetiall, arc in aright line ; be- 
| cauſethen the end of the ſhadow is carried in a line in the time 


of the Equinox in a Herizonrall plaine : This line will bee the 


' rrue Equinottiall-hne:the cauſe 1s ginen by Cl/anins in Gnomoni- 


12, i, 1. prop. 1. ( orollar. 2. which depending on many Geco- 


 metricall and Aſtronomicall principles, as too far from my pur- 
| poſe, I omit- | 


is The Magneticall invention of the E- 
uarour , is wrought by the Magneticall 
Inclinatory Needle, according tothis Pro- 
ofition. 
r 1 hereſoeuer at any place of the Terreſtriall 
Spheare, the Inclinatory Needle ſhall conforme 
it ſelfe in aParallell-wiſe , to the Axell of the 
Earth , through that place paſſeth the Bquinott1- 
all Line, 


As Ito finde out the Meridian of any place , wee are to vic 


| thehelpe of the Pirefory Needle : ſo to the finding out of the 


| Equatour , and Parallels , the Inclinatory Needle is molt nece(- 
| fary : becauſe the former reſpets the Magneticall Motion of 
| Drrefion, the latter of Declination : Now whereſocuer wee 
| ſhall ſee the Needle toconforme it{clte infuch fort as it may lic 


| Parallell with the eLxel of the Earth , we may afſure our ſejues 


that 
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that ſuch a place is vnder the Equino&tiall Circle : The reafon 
whereof, wee | 

haue ginen in 
our 3 Chapter 
out of the { 9- 
uertzble nature 
of th2 Magnet, 
and hereneeds 
no repetition: 
only wee will 
inſert this one 
figure where- 
in the line 
C D drawne 
through the 
Centers of 
two Inclina-' 
tory Needles, 
lying Parallel] 
to the Axell of the Earth, A.B. will expreſle this EquinoRall 
line which wee here.ſecke. For the Magnericall 7nc/inatory 
Needle being ſet ina Frame or Ring made Br ſuch'a purpoſe, 
will vnder the Equator retpect one Pole no-more:then another: 
but lic letiell withthe Plaine of the Horizon : as vnder the Poles 
it will make right Angles. with the Plame of the Horizon. In 
the middle ſpaces betwitxt the Equatour and the Poles, it will 
conforme jt1clfe jn ſuch ſort, as it makes certaine Angles with 
the Axell of the Earth , though not equall , yet proportional] to 
the Latitude ; outof which an ingenious Artificer may- deduce 
the Parallels of any place , withoutany obſeruations of the Hea- 
uens - a81$ taught by Inſtruments inuented by Gi/berr,' Ridley, 
and diners others which haue vadertaken this ſabic&. 


is Ofthe 7nuention of the Equatour wee 
have ſpoken :Inthe fitewe oughttocon- 
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{der the placing of theEquator in reſpect of 
the world. ; 
1 The Equatour is an pnmoneable Circle, whoſe 


Poles nenuer vary from the fixt "Poles of the 


world. 


Whether the Poles of the Equator haue been any times varied 
from the Poles of the world , is a controuerſie which hath exer- 
ciſed the greateſt wits : /o/eph Sraliger truſting (as it ſecmes) 
more to ancient Hiſtory then Moderne experiment , ſeemes 1n 
two Epiſtles not only to make a doubt , whether the Poles of 
the Equatour haue continued the ſame with the Poles of the 
world ; but ſuperciliouſly ( as the manner of moſt criricks 1s) 
rather out of conieftare then Reaſon, to taxe the common opi- 
nion of manifelt errour and abſurdity. The ground and origi- 
nall of this doubt growes out ofthe ebſcruation of the f1xr 
Stars, which haue ſince the Times of the Ancients , beene found 
ro. bee moued out of their places, or at leaſt not toretaine the 
ſame points in the Period of the Swnnes Motion. The chicfelt 
Enſtances are taken from the ſtars in the Hornes of Aries , 


- whichin Hyparchas time, which lined abouc 6o yeeres before 


Ptolomy, were obſcrued to bee not much diſtant from the £9#s- 
2oxe, and before him in the very point it felfe ; but in our 
time remoued about 28 Degrees off : Alſo it is obſerucd in 
the Cynoſure or Poleifinr, havin Hyparchus time it was di- 
ſtant fromthe Pole about 12 Degrees, which wee finde inour 
timeto bee ſfearce 3 Degreesdiſtant. To ſalue this Apparence , 
Protomy innented a flow motion of the Srarry Heaven or Fir- 
mament , wherebythe Fixt ſtars might bee remoued farther off 
from' the EquinoRtiall points in the Eclipticke, whence of 


' aconſequence the Pole-ſtarre ſhould not keep the fame poſiti-. 


onin reſpe& of the Pole it ſelfe, but vary his ſite according 
tothe Motion : which opinion hath a long time paſſed without 
contradiction ; till Copernicus out of new grounds ſought tor 


' this Motioninthe Earth, to which hee aſhgned no lefle then 


three Motions. Since Copernicws , aroſe Foſeph Scaliger, who 
con- 
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contradicting the common receiued gronnds,and yet for ought I 
ſee, not truſting to the ſuppoſitions of {opernicus , wonld bring 
in another opinion : to wit, that the Stars of the Firmiment are 
not moued from the point of the Eq#1moxe, bnt rather that the 
point 18 carryed away from the ſtars. The decifion of this point 
I darenot vndertake,better becomming the learned and indu- 
frions endeauours of our worthy Proteflonrs, M. Dottour Bam- 
brigge,and M. Henry Brigees as belt fuitihng with their Learning 
and Profeſſion : Ipſe ſemupaganue , ad fatravatuy carmen offers 
noftram. Ncuerthelefſe asa Learnet,for minc owne fatisfation, 
I would willingly enter a little into conference with this great 
and admired Oracle 1o/zph Scaliger,to ſound the certainty of his 
grounds. That the Pole-ftarre(taithhec) was fo far diſtant from 
the Pole as 12 Degrees,wasno true ob{eruition,but the errour 
of Hyparchns ,whoatterwards byhisauthority deceined Ptolc- 
7; and He, Poſterity. The Reaſons hee alleadged are, 1 Be- 
_ cauſe Exdoxis which was more ancient then Hypazchre , ob- 
ferucd the-lameſtar to'bee inno other place , then where now it 

is, 2 Becauſ(c that greater light of Aſtronoiny, Copernicus percei- 

uing the Equ1noxes and So/ſtitiall points tobe moned, was enfor- 

ced roinuentother grounds ; but becaufe his demonſtrations de- 

pended only onthe eApparences, hee ſought out this cfſe in the 

motion of \the Earth. If it were manners to oppoſe*ſo great a 

Scholler as-Foſeph Scaliger , I would aske _— queftions , why 

we ſhould not credite the obſeruarions of Hyparchus , Prolomy, 
and all peſterity , as well as of Exdoxw : fith Antiquity without 
conſent & approbation,is no great argument of truth. Neuerthe- 
Icfleit the matter bewell examined, we fhall perhaps find Anti- 
quity tobe more firme on our fide. The fame reaſon(as I take it) 
may be ginen for the ſtars in the Hornes of Aries, as of the Pole- 
ftarre,becaule all the fixt-tarres,by the conſent of all,are imagi- 
nedtokeep the ſame vniforme fiteamong themſclnes in fuch: 
{ort,asthe varying of ſome would diſorder all the reſt-at leaſt ar- 
ge tlic like variety or:changeof al}. Now toprone the ſtars of 
eArzes to hane beene varyed, many of the Ancients (as Mafter' 
Hmxes hath obſerued) lining in diners times , haue confirmed. 
The firſt ſtar of e Aries , whichinthe time of Aero etrriicns,, 
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was ob{crued in the Vernall Interſeftion, in the time of Thales 
AMilefins was betoreit 2 Degrees; in 7 ymocharis age it was af- 
ter it 2 Degrees 24 Minutes - In Hipparchme time 4 Degrees, 
| 4o Minutes; in Abbumazars 17 Degrees,s o Minutes ; in A/6a- 
| rens 18 Degrees, 10 Minutes ; in Arzachels 19 Deg. 37 Min- 
in eAlpher/ws his time 23 Deg. 48 Min In the time of Coperni- 
cr, and Rherics, 27 Degrees, /21. Min. In our time about 28. 
Againſt all theſc T eſ{timonies,jf we ſhould oppoſe the T cftimo- 
ny of Exdox and Sca'iger, wee ſhould bee thought very parti- 
all to preferrethem betore the conſent of Antiquity : Ewdoxmns 
though very Antient , being but one, and the other one of the 
laſt. It any ſhould obie , that Endoxmus ſpake 'onely of the 
Pole-ſtarre , and not of the ſtars, in the hornes of Aries ; I anſ- 
were, asbefore, thar the ſame reaſon 18tobee giuen of them 
both ; For as much, as if the Pole-ftarre in Endozze tume mo- 
ued in a Parallel], Equidiitant from the Pole of the ow 
(which he ſeemes to contend) then mult alſo the ſtars of Aries, 
which were found once to bee in the point of the vergall Equi- 
noxe, moue alwaycs in the EquinoRtiall circle, and neuer var 
from it ; which is contrary to all the Teftimanics before allead- 
ged. Secondly,where he faith, that Copernicus perceiuing this 
error, Icft a baſe diſconery , without any Demonſtration , ex- 
cept onely®x 75 garouirey , I would know how Foſeph Scats- 
ger by any other meancs came to know 1t ? 1alwayes ſuppoſed 
ita principle amongſt Mathematicians , that the 7 pairiuye 
bad beene the ſurelt ground of Mathematicall Demonſtra- 
tion : for cucry reaſon which can be alleadged , muſt of neceſſi- 
ty bee grounded on meere conieture, as forged ina mans braine 
without any obſeruation of Nature; or elſe fi vnto vs 
from the things themiclues. How little depen is on the 
Former, ct cucry man iudge : wherc it 1s as eaſje for eucry man 
to deny , as affirme ; and ſuch fanciesare better reſcrued in the 
braine , wherein they were firſt hatched, then bee ſuffered to 
proceed further. If wee deriue our Argument (as we ought to 
doe) from the foot{teppes of Nature ; wee muſt draw it either 
from the Forme it ſelfe, or from ſome effet? or propriety ariſing 
from it: The former is vnpoſlible I may well fay in any 


thing , 
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thing - becauſe rhe fr(t forme and nature , no Wwaycs difconers 1t 
{elfe to our vnderſtanding,but by the apparent Accidents: much 
lefle can this bee hoped Pr in the Heauens , being as far diſtant 
from vs in ſpace, as Nature. If then we are left only to the later, 
what other ground can we haue of our Argumentation , then 
the 74 parriuze or Apparences : which land of way , Scaliger 
in Copernicus ſtrives toſleight or reiect as weake or deficient : 
taking then this to bee theonely way to ſcarchas necre as wee 
can into the truth of their matters , wee willin the third place 
ſhew how far it may oppoſe Scaliger , and fauour our Aﬀer- 
tion. Thar the firſt Star of e Aries is more diſtant from the Equi- 
noiall point, is a matter which ſeemes to bee agreed on by 
all ſides. This Apparence mult neceſſarily ariſc out of fome Mo- 
tion. This Motion muſt bee ſought either in the Earth (as (- 
pernicus would haue : ) or inthe Heanens. That it cannot with 
any great probability bee in the Earth, wee haucſhewed inthe 
third Chapter, where wee haue proucd it to hane a Magneticall 
verticity, whereby it continually reſpets the fame Poles. The 
Arguments (I confeſſe) are only probable : but this is an opinion 
which Scaliger defendeth not. If wee 1eeke this effeR in the 
Heauens,it mult of neceſſity( which Sca/iger confefſeth )happen 
one of theſe 2 wayes : For cither the ſtars ſtanding vnmoueable, 
the EquinoQtiall & Solſtitiall points muſt bee moned , or els the 
ſtars themſclues ſhould moue,as Prolomy detends.Here I cannot , 

but remember a merry anſwer of that great 4r/as of Arts,Sir | 

Henry Samle inthe like queſtion. Being once inuited vnto his 
Table, and hauing entred into ſome familiar diſcourſes concer- 
ning Aſtronomical fuppoſitions:I asked him what he thought of . 
the Hypotheſis of (fopernicus , who held the Swnne toſtand fixr , 
and the Earth to bee ſubiet to a Triple Motion + His anſwer 
was ; hee cared not which were true , ſo the Apparences were 

folued, and the accompt exat : (ith each way exther theold of 

P tolomy, or the new of 7 opernicus,would indifferently {crue an 
Aſtronomer : Is itnot all one (faith he) fitting at Dinner , whe- 
ther my Table be brought to mce, orI goe to my Table, foT cat 
my meat? Such an anſwer would aſwell befit this queſtion : 
whether the firſt ſtar of eres ſhould bee moued from the E- 

oe, : wo ; b quinc tial 
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| guinotiall point , or the point from it, 'tisa matter ſhould little 
| trouble a {o/mwographer ; fo cither way might indifferently ſerue 
| tofalue the apparent obſcruations : But how Sca/iger vpon this 
| granted ſuppoſition , would make all whole, without diſturbing = 
 theorderand forme of Nature in the celeſtiall Machine ? what 
Regular motionhe would giue the Sunne, whoſe period deſ- 
cribes the Equinoftialpornts, which he makes moucable ? what 
' other Poles he would afſigne to the world beſides that of the E- 
| quator ? jisa matter of a more curious ſearch , and beſides the li- 
mits of my ſubic : The full diſcuſſion of which points,as moſt of 
| therelt: /{wrelinguo guoram imagines lambunt----- Hedere ſe- 


17 T heleſſer Parallelsare cquidiſtant lines anſ: 
wering to the Equator , which diuide the 
Globe of che Earth into rwo vnequall 

arts. | | 

138 Theſe /eſſer Parallels are againe of rwo 
forts : either Named or Nameleſſe , Named 
are ſuch as are called by ſpeciall names, 
and hauc more ſpeciall vie in Geographie, 
ſuch as are the two Tropicks , and the rwo 
Polar circles. | 

19 TheTropicks are Parallels bounding the Suns 

reateſt declination, which is cicher to the 

North,and is called the Tropicke of Cancer: 

or towards the South , and is called the 
Tropicke of Capricorne. | 

The Tropickes haue taken their names from the comuerſion 

or turning backe of the Sunne;becaute the Sunnedeclining from 

the Equmottiall circle either North or South, proccedeth in 


His courſe no further then this circle, and fo turneth backe : bo 
| that 
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that in the heauens they are aslimits and bounds , comprchen- 
ding within them that ſpace , without the which the Sunne ne- 
uer moues : Conſonant to thefe Celeſtia# Tropicks , arc there 
imagined in the carth the like, immediately placed vnder them: 
which are apparent , not onely by epplication of the Celcſtiall 
Globe, ho hls parts to the Terreſtrial] ; but alſo out of the 

' Magnericall diſpoſition of the earth , as wee hauc already ſhew- 

- ed; The Tropicke bounding the Suns greateſt declination to- 
wards the North, is called the Tropicke of Cancer; becauſe the 

Sunnearriuing at that Tropicke,is lodgediin the ſigne of Cancer: 

The other is termed the Tropicke of {apritorne; becauſe the 

Sunne touching that Tropicke , is in thatſigne : The diſtance of 
theſe Tropickes , from the Equatour ; isordinarily-put 2 3 De- 
grees, and 30 Minytes ; which is alſo the diftance of the Poles of 
| the Ecliprithe, from the Poles of the world. The Tropick of Can 
cer,as it is copceiued in the Earth;paſleth by the greater Afa,by 
the Red-Seg, or Sinus eArabicne, and China, and India : But the 
Tropicke- of Capricorne , fituate on the Southerne fide , run- 
ncth along e moſt Southerne coaſt of Africke , and that 
part of America which is called Br api ; Beſides many Ilands 
in the ada Sea. 1 | 


2 The Polar circles are Parallels anſweri 
tothe Polar circles of the Heauens,drawne 
by the Poles of the Eclipticke:Theſe are of 
ewwo forts : cither the Articke compaſſing 
round the North.Pole; or the Antarticke 
compaſſnground the Antarticke or South 
Pole. _ 


The Polar Circles, as theyare cenceiued in the heauens by A- 
fironomers, are deſcribed by the Poles of the Eclipricke , car- 
ried by: the: diurnal} motion about the- Poles of the world. 
Correſpondent to theſe circles in the heauens are imagined 
two circles on the earth , which wee alſo call Polar ; and if wee 

K | belecue 
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belecue Guberrt, withother Magneticall mm they are 
primarily inthe Earth, as that which 1s the true ſubject of diur- 
nall motion. Theſe carc!es thus deſcribed by the Pole of the E- 
clpticke', muſt necds challenge the fame diſtance from the 


_ Pole, which tae Pole of the Eclipticke hath), to wit, 2 3. NDe- 


grees, and 3o Mmutes, The Greeks haue taken the Polar circles, 
4nanother ſenſe then the Latrnes :. for by theſe Polarcircles (as 
Kappeares by Proctinr,and ( leomedes ) they vnderſtand not fuch 
Circicsas ate, de{eribed by-the;Poleof the Z 2d1atke +but two o- 
ther circles;:+whereobthe-one is greatelt of all the Parallels; 
which alwayes-appedte$-aboue-our Horizon; the other 1s the 
greatcit of all thoſe Bargllels whichlic hid in-our Horizon: pere 
pemally - The. reaſan' why,the Grerans topke it inghis ſenſe ; 
was; beciuſe by theſs citclas;thay gou}d know. and; difkinguiſh 
thote Rars;; which flwayes are +Heane and; never ſet; as thofe 
which arg: comptchenticd-of the Articey: circle; trom thoſe 
which alwayes he hidde andnever tile; as luch as the <Lutar- 
ticke containes £ W hence it manifeftly appeares> that the two 


Polar circles, as they arerraken of the,Gracgns.in all Regions are | 


notofthe ſame quantity &greatnefle, but axe.greaterin oblique 
Spheare then in aright : but our'Polar circles areat all places a+ 
like in their quantity. Oftheſe , the one tearmed efrtizcke in the 
Earth paſſcth by 7/landia , the top of Norway and Finland , with 


many adioyning Hands , and the Southern pitt-of; Erren-1and , 


as may appeare by our qrdinary Geographical Mappes. The o- 
ther Polar circle called bt ticks RH aſeth thfough the South 
partof theworld (as yet) yndiſconered ,exceprftor ſome few 


| parcels ,as Terra del Fengo, and Pfiitavormm Regio., with ſome- 


whar more; lately diſcouered by the Spaniards. The chicfeſt vic 
as well of theſe; 'as 6ther)parallels is to diſtinguiſh the Zones 
and (Timates inthe Globe , whereof wee ſhall hane occaſion to 
treate hereafter. p 


"21. The Naneleſſe Parallels are ſuch as are nar 
' 1 knowneby ſpeciall Names; nor of ſogrear 


- 
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Theſe n:melefle parallels may bee well vnderſtood by that 
whichwe bauc aboue ſpoken: for howſocuer they bee norcal- 
led by particular and4peciall names , yer are they all of the fame 
mature : All theſe parallels beſide the Equator , though infinite 
in number,may notwithſtading in the ſpheare be reduced to the 
number of the Meridians ; becauſe they are drawne through the 
oppolite point» of the Meridian ſemicircle ; ſo thar wee mighr 
account 1 80 : but yet there are not ſo many painted on the face- 
of the Arrificial Globe ; wherefore Pro/omy with the ancients, 
haue diſtinguiſhed the parallels on both fides , North and South, 
beginning trom the Equatour at ſuch a diſtance, that where the 
day ſhould increaſe one quarter' of an honre, a new parallel! 

ſhould be placed - ſo that the longelt day of once parallel], ſhould 
excecd the longeſt day of another parallell by one quarter of an 
houre.” Euery one of theſe parallels, is ſuppoſed to be dinided 
into 360 Degrees, as all the reſt of the other circles; yet are we 
to note that the degrees and parts of a greater circle are greater; 
of the leſler,lefle, according to the proportion of the ſaid circle ; 
 thefame haue the proportion that a great circle hathto a leſle , 
{@that the. fame degrees and parts ofa quarter circle, to the de- 
grecs and parts of the leſſer ; as may be gathered from the firſt 
propoſition of the ſecond booke of Theodojirs * now to know 
rightly.this proportion , we mult rſt finde out the ſummary de- 
clination for cuery region, which being once found , we may 
proceed m this manner, by the docrine of Triangles. # 


'1 Letthefigne of the Complement of the Declins 
tion of the leſſer (rcle bee multiplied bythe 
whole Circle, and the produtt bee diuided by 

- thetotall frone , there will ariſe the number of 
Depreesof the leſſer Circle, ſuch as whereof the 

: (ner conſe; OS 5 999 00% 00002 19 
The reaſan hercof is ſkewed in;Geometry, and therefore 


need we not to.inſertademonltratien; for there we learne, that 
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as the total] finge 1s :to the hgne of the Coplement of the Decli- 


nation of any Paralld!!, fois thePeriphery of the greater circle , 
tothe Periphery of the Parallel] :-As for example , ifwe would 
know what proportionthe Equatour hath tothe Parallel, which 
paſſeth by the Vertical! point of Rome ; whole Declination is 
about 42 Degrees; I mw'tip'y the figne of the Complement of 
this Dcclinaton, that is,the ligne of 48 Degrees, to wit,743 14, 
by 360; the proqutwhereof is, 2675 7040 ; which I ditnde 
_—_ by 100000, and finda 267 degrees, and ! + whence I ga- 

erthat the Equatour to the Parallell of Rome, or a degree of 
the Equatour , toa degree of the Parallelt of Rome , hath the 
farme proportion that thar 360 hachto 276 ! , which js the fame 
that 4 hath to 3. 

22 Hithertohaue we ſpoken of the Abſolute 
Circles, ſuch as arethe Meridians and Pa- 
rallets: wee are to trearc in the laft place 
of a Relatine Circle, which is conceiued 
in reſpc& to our fight : this Circle is cal- 

er the Horizon. ER 
23 . The Horizonis a Circle which divides 

, the ypper and viſible parts of the Ter- 

* rcſtriall Globe, from the lower and in- 


-- viſible. 
© The name of the Horizon is taken from the bounding or rer= 
mination of the fight ; becauſe it 19a Circle comprehending all 
that ſpace whichis viſible of vs , diſtinguiſhing it from the reſt 


- which lJurkes inuiſible : as if a man ſhonld bee placed in a 


high and eminent place of the Earth, and ſhould Jooke round 
about him cucry way to the EaFf, Weſt, North, and Somch ; Hee 
will ſeeme to fee the heauens on cuery fide tv concurre with 
the earth : ſothat beyond it, ean be ſeenc nor heauen nor earth :. 
which concurrenceof the hemens with the earth, wilt deſcribe 
unto vs the Horizontal Citcke for that place afligned, = 

Wo cre 
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here wee ate to note, that the Horizon is two fold ; either the 
Rationall or Senſible Horizon, The Rationall preciſely diuides 
the Globe into two <quall parts : But the ſenfible or apparent 
Horizon, is no other then that Circle in the carth, which 1s 
deſigned out by the fight, from which the name ſcemes to bee 
deriued. This {cnſible Horizon differs from the rationall diners 
wayes ; firſt , becauſe the rarronal diuides the whole ſpheare in- 
to two cquall parts ; but the /z»ffb/e into two vnequal] parts. 
Secondly , becauſe the rarionall is alwayes certaine and the 
fame, in the fame place, and of alike greatneſſe ; whereas the 0- 
ther is greater or leſſer , for the conditionof the place or ſight ; 
for the temidiameter of the rational] , is the fame with the ſe- 
midiameter of the earth ; bur the ſemidiameter of the other , 
{eldome or neuer Exceeds 60 miles on the Earth. Thirdly, 
becauſe the rationall Horizon paſſeth by the Center of the 
Earth ; whereas the /e»/ib/c anchech onely the ſurface of it, in 
that point where the Inhabitant ſtandeth : all which differen- 
ces may bee ſeene 

in this Figure ; | | 
wherein the Line 
C D repreſents 
vnto vs the /e»/i- 
le, Horizon : the 
Line AB the 74- 
t50nall : The for- 
mer is called Na- 
turall or Phyſscall; 
b=cauſe ir comes 
vnder the meaſure 
ane apprehenſion 
of the ſenſe : the 
other eAftronom- 


call , becauſe it 1s | 
of great vie in Aſtronomy : in the reſojution of the Hori- 


zon into his parts , Wee ought to conſider two things : firſt, the 
Poles of the Horizon ; Secondly , his Periphery , or circumfe- 


rence : The Poles are commonly called Zenith or Nadir : The 
| K 2 Zenith 
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Zenith is the Vertical point, direMly placed ouer our Head - 
whereunto is oppolite on the other fide , the N24 directly 
vader ourtote ,and therefore may bee called the Pedalt point. 
The parts or mteriections mthe circumferences , are deſigned 
out vnto ys, by certaine lines, diſcouering the coaſts in the Ter- 
reſtriall Globe : Theſe lines are called either windes or 
Rhwumbes : The: windes with the Greciavs were onely 8. 
But the latter Naurgators hauc mcreaſed them to the number 
of 32, whereof fourewere called Cardmal!, to wit ; ſuchasare 
direRted to the foure coaſtes of Eaſt, Weſt, North, and Sonth - 


'Theother are Collateral! , being placed on cach fide of the 'Car- 


dipall windes.. The 'Rhambes are Lines prſſingby the Verti- 


- - rome 
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call point of any place, as you may ſee in the Compaſſ going 


before : Now becauſe one Rhumbe anſwers to two coiſtsor 
windes ; the number of the Rhumbes is but halfe the num- 
ber of thewindes; towit, 16. Here itisto bee noted , that a 
Rhambe differs from a Winde ; whereas a Rhamber 1s one line , 
pointing out vinto vs , two windes or coaſts : Theſe Rhumbesas 
they are conceiued in the Globe , were thought by Nonnws to 
bee the portions of greater Circles: But learned M* Hes in his 
booke, out of yndoubted principles, ſtrongly confutes him. The 
grounds which hee takes are theſe : Firſt , that all Meridians of 
all places paſſe the Pole, and cut the Equatour and all his paral- 
lels at gh Angles. Secondly , If our courſe ſhould bee diretly 
any way elſe, then towards one of the poles, a new feridian 
muſt ſucceed, and anew Horizon, Thirdly,that the Iron Needle 
being touched with the Load-ftone, ſhewes the common ſefion 
of the Aeridian and the Horizon, and on one ſide perpetually 
reſpeas the North, on the other the South. Fourthly , the fame 
Rhwmbe cuts all the /Meridians atall places ar equall Angles, and 
euery where reſpeRs the like coaſts in the world. Fittly, that a) 
greater circledrawne by the Verticall points (if remoued from 
the Equatour) cannot cut diuers Heridians at equall Angles. 
Sixtly , a greater circle drawne by the Verticall point of any 
place, makes greater Angles with all other Aeridians then 
with that,from which it was firſt drawne : whence it isncccſla- 
ry , that the line which ſhall bee ſuppoſed tomake Angles with 
diners Meridians ( as the Rhambes ) ſhould bee bowed to- 
ward the Meridian. I know not what would bee more faid 
againſt the opinion of P., Nonrus , who would haue all the 
Rhwmbes to bee portions of greater circles. To illuſtrate fur- 
ther the nature and vie of the Horizon wee will infert theſe 


Theoremes. | 5 


2 The Senſible and Rational! Horizon in the 
Earth, are much different , inreſpett of the Fir- | 
mament, all one. Fad 5. 
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Prol.dift,t, It may bee gathered out of the ſuppeſitions of Prolomy and 
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Alphraganms, and almoſt all other Aſtronomers, that no man bc- 
ing piaced on the ſurface of the earth can preciſcly fee the halte 
of it. For that Horizon which terminates our fight, as we 
hauc- ſhewed , 1s a plaine ſuperficies cuery way circularly 
extended in the Earth , in ſach fort as men placed , cithcr 
in the Sea in a ſhip, or in a great held or Countrey , would 
rhinke the viſible part of the cartÞ to bee plaine, whole ends 
would feemec to touch the Heauens. Whence muſt needs come 
to pafle that ſuch an Horizon cannot diuide the Sphearc of the 
carth jnto two cquall parts. For ſo much will be found wanting, 
as is meaſured betwixt that ſuperficies which toucheth the earth, 
and that which paſſeth by the Center of it, equidiſtant from: 
the other: for this later only can dinide the carth into 2 cquall - 
parts , according to Theodoſius , and may well bee ſeene in the 
* former figure , wherein are exprefſed both Horizons , as well 
the viſible as inuifible, touching the Spheare ina point on the ſu- 

erficics : as the Ratonall paſſing by rhe Center. Neuerthe- 
ſe: wee mult conſider , that the quantity intercepted betwixt 
theſe two Horizons in the Terretriall Spheare , 1s of little or 
no moment, compared with the whole frame of the Heauens : 
For ſith the Heanens are fo farre diſtant from vs, it will come 
to paſſe that if two equidiſtant lines ſhould bee drawne, rhe one 
from the Eye, the other from the Center of the Earth to the 
Firmament , they would according to ſenſe , appeare one and 
the ſelfz-ſame ; by reafun of the wonderful] diſtance : as wee 
{ecina long Gallery, whoſe walls haue an equal] diſtance the 
one from the other ; the walls will notwithſtanding (accor- 
ding to Opricall principles) ſeeme wideſt where they are nee- 
reſt, and to cloſe and ſhnt vp at the ends; or at leatt to con- 
curre necrer; much more mult wee imagine this to happen in 
the ſight , if we compare the greatnefſe of the Firmamert with 
the Sphearec ofthe Earth , in whoſe magnitudes wee ſhall fide 
a 1 ncomparable diſparity. This will appeare by the Appa- 
rences : for wee ſhall ſee the fix fignes of the Zodiacke , conipi- 
cuous aboue our Horizos , and the other fix vnder it , hid from 
our ſight ; Alfa the Swme and 4Loone, when they are diame- 
[X- BD hal "8 rrally 
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all ſed , almoſt at the ſame moment will appeare , the 
ook 7 Ye Faſt ; the other in the Weſt: at leaſtthe one will riſe 
ſoone vpon the ſetting of the other : And (if we belecue Pliny) 
the Moone was obſcrued to bee eclipſed in the Ealt point ; the 
Sunne at the ſame time being in a ſort aboue the Horizon in the 
Wc<1t. Such an Eclipſe could not happen without a diametrall 
oppoſition of the two lights, and therefore canthe Senfible and 
the Rationall Horizon haue no ſenſible difterence inreſpe of 


the Firmament, 


2 The ſenſible Horizon may be preater or leſſer ac- 
cording to the nature and diſpoſition of the 


lace. 

In F, confideration wee take no notice of the difference of 
fights , whether they be weaker or ſharper ; but ſuppoſe an eye 
ſufficient to kenne fo farre in the Earth , as the place will per- 
mit : The difference then betwixt diuerſe Horizons muſt bee 
ſonght ottt in the condition of the place. A S;ghr placed on the 
top of a high mountaine, may ſee much farthcr then one in a 
low valley , compaſſed about with hulls ; for asmuch as the Se- 
midiameter of the ſenſible Horizon , which is cquall to the 
Rayes or Lines drawne from the cxtreame parts of the viſible 
Earth , are.much greater. The moſt indifferent indgement of 
this Horizon , may bee taken from the ſuperficies of the Sea be- 
yond ſight of land : for a man thereon ſfaylmg in a ſhip, may per- 
ceaue the furface of the Sea as a plaine , on cuery (ide to baund 
the fight in a round circle , ſeeming together to terminate the 
end of the Earth, and protenſion of the fight. W hat the Semi- 
dxameter of this'Horizon ſhould bee, hath nor beene yet agreed 
vpon by all : Eraftothenes would hane it to bee 44 miles, Afa- 
crobins 23. Procius 250, eAlbertus Magn 125 , Theſe difle- 
rences {ceme too great to a0mit of reconcilement : yet taking 
into our conſideration the diarity in accunnt of miles betwixt 
the Moderne and Ancient Colmographers ; as alfo betwixt 
the Greekes and Latines : 2 thediuerſe placing of the fight 3 the 
various diſpofition of the p/aces wherein they tooke rheir obſer- 
ations, with other circumſtances, wee ſhould diminuſh —_— 
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of admiration. But diucric others whole opinion is more appro- 
ued by moderne Coſmographars, haue detinedit to be about 63 
miles. The cauſe why this Horizon ſhould bee ſo littlginreſpet 
of the Rartionall whieh paſſeth by the Center , is the roundnefle 
of the carth m het; ina betwixt the ſight and the farther parts, 
which we haue formerly proued, 
T he ege may be ſo placed onthe Earth , a4it may 
behold the whole Hemiſpheare of the heauens, 


and yet no part of the T erreSiriall Spheare. 

This may feeme a paradoxe with vulgar judgement ; bur it 
wants not a ddimoniirithon drawne om Aſtronomicall and 
Opticke principles. To explaine which, we mult ſuppole our of 
the grounds already granted, 1 That the Senſible and Rational 
Horizon in reſpe of the Heauens , ought to bee elteemed one 
and the ſe!fe ſame,by reaſon ofthe great diſtance and diſpropor- 
tion berwixt the Earth and the Firmament, 2 That the cye of 
the beholder 1s in this fort ſuppoſcd to bee in the Center ; be- 


cauſe in this conſideration the diſtance betwixt the fuperficies 


ofthe Earth, and her Center, is inſenſible. 3 That the viſuall 
Ray wherein theſight is carried, isalwayes a right line. Now 
| ſappoſe ( accor- 
ding to . our for- 
mer figure) the 
Center of the eye 
wherein conſiſts 
the ſight, tobe in 
the point of the 
Terreſtriall fur- 
face F, the di» 
ſtance ( as- wee 
faid ) betwixt F 
and E the Center 
being inſenſible, 
the eye is imagi- 
ned inthe center: 
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inreſpet of the Heauensare to bec cſteemed one and the ſame; 
becauſe CA and D B haue no ſenſible aifference. it 13 then 
manifeſt , that the eye {o placed will beho!d in the heanenly 
Sphcare , all which is mnokaleg betwixt A and Þ, to wit, the , 
Hemiſpheare A GB, bounded by the Rattonall Hyrizon | 
A E B. Nenerthelefſe in the Terrence Globe it can fee no- 
thing atall : For either it ſhou'd {-c onely the point F , where- 
in it1s ſeated, orelec ſome other point or part diltant fromslt : 
the former cannot bee admitted , becaut® the eye being there 
ſappoſed to bee placed , ſhonld according to this ſuppoſiti- 
on behold it ſelfe, which is againſt philoſophy : For granting . 
the ſenſe only adiret and nota reflexe operation, 1t cannot bee 
imagined how it ſhould perceiue it ſelte. Finally ,tt cannor ſec 
any pow in the Earth bcfaes ; for then this point wom'd et- 
ther bee placed abouethe point F : but this cannot bee ; becauſe 
F being {uppoled in the ſaperficies , admits of no point highcr 
in the Spheare-, or clſc vnder it : but this cannot bee, de- 
cauſe C F D being a tangent line , and tonchins the Sphicare in |. 
F only : there cannot according to Geometrica!! princip'es bee * 
drawne ally: right !ine from the point F , which cahtouchany 
point 1n the ſaid Spheare, but all will cat it, and {the ſeRtion 
cauſe impediment tothe ſight, the Earth being an qpacous and 
round body. | 

4 ' From the EHorizontall circle itreckoned the cle. 


vation of che Pole in any place gened. 

The finding out of the elcuation of © e Pole is 21:atter 
molt neceffry fer a Colmographer ; as thall appearc aftcr., 
where we ſhall {peake of te Latitudes and Clmates. It is de-- 
fined to bee an arch of the Meridian betwixt the Horizon and 
the Pole. For the finding out of which many yaycs have beene | 
deuwiſed by Artificers : T he firſt ts taken from the Sunne , the {c- 
cond fromthe Pole-ſtarre - Fromthe Sun it may bee perfotmed 
two wayes. I: Atthertime of the Egqmacxe.- 2 At any oth 
rime of the yeere, At the time ofthe Eqz noxe it may be found 
out by the obſ{cruation of the Sunnes thadow at Noone-tile, 
in this manner : Let the Mctidian height of the Sunnebee ſab 

tracted. 
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* tra&ed fromthe whole quadrant, which is go degrees : there 
will remaine the diſtance of the Zenith to the Equator , which 


' the Sunne in his E! clipticke for the day 
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is cquall to the cleuation of the Pole, In the ſecond place at a- 
ny time of the yeere to know the cleuation of the Pole out of 
the Meridian height of the Sunne , it is neceflary out of an Ephi- 
merides , or any other way , accurately to finde out the place of 
' propoſed , together with 
his declination : for the declination oe the Sunne , the Sunne be- 
ing in the ſix Northerne lignes, ſubtracted from the Meridian 
altitude ; or added, the Sunne being in the ſix Southerne ſignes , 
will preciſely giue the height of the Equator : or (which 1s the 
lame) rhe Meridian heigth of the S»n inthe Equinotiall:which 
being once found, we may worke as inthe former. By the Pole- 
ſtarre wee may likewiſe find jt out, if wee obſerue it three di- 
ſtint times in the ſame night: for three points being giuen , c- 
uery Geometrician will finde our the Center,whichin this caſe 
mult bee the Pole. Many other wayes haue beene inaented by. 
$kilfull Aſtronomers , which appertaining rather to Aſtronomy 
then Coſ/mography. I purpoſcly omit. 
2.4 Concerning the Horizon, two things are 
chiefly to bee nated, the Jnuention and the 
Diftin&ion, T he Inuention is conſidered 


either as it concernes the Zenith or Polc : 

or the Plaine of the Horizon. For both 

which Wewillſet downe theſe Rules. 

1 Theberght of the Pole ſubtrafted fromthe 
quadrant of go Degrees : the reſidue will 
ſhew the Zenith or diſtance of the Zenith 
from the Pole. | 


The reaſon is cuident ; becauſe the height of the Pole, togc- 
ther with the diſtance of the Pole and-the Zenith make an arch , 
which is a whole quadrant : fo that the height of the Pole ſub- 
duced.the diſtance will remaine ;as for example,if "ore put the 

| Eicuation 
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This theyhave rednced imo three heads ; for cicher it is Righe: 
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elenation ofrhe Pole hete in Oxf,1d,tobe 5 r 1 degrees or there- 
about (as bath been formerly taught : Lertheſe 5 xr 2 degrees 
bee fubtracteet from 90, ther! will remaine 3$ 1, whieh 1s the 
rue Zenith for that place. | — 

z A line which makgs right angles with aplammet 
perpendicularly falling on it , will deſigne, the 
Horiz.ontall plaine, | 

The pradtiſe of the propoſition is viually ſhewed by Artiti- 

cers by a certaine inflrument called a Lexe/, which is made m 
4 triangle forme : from the vertex, or head of which ,a line 
with a plummet fals on the Baſis. Now when1t ſhall bee found 
ro be ſo placed, that the line and plummet falling on the Baſis , 
ſhall make right Angles withit, and cut the whole Triangle - 
to two equall halfes : wee may accountthe Baſc-line to bee the 
plaine of the Horizon : For of this plaine, fuck is the poſitiop , 
that it inclines no more on .the one ſide then on theother , but 
lies cnen : as wee ſee in the ſurfaceof the water, when it reſts 


 quier without motion - for howſocucr the water fo reſting (as 


we haue formerly demonſtrated is alwayes ſpherical, yer in a 
fmall diftance inthe ſenſible Horizon, it may to ſcnſe be repre- 
fented by aplaine, _ | il 

25 So much for the Inuention: The Diſtin- 

con of the Horizon is inro three ſorts: for 
either it is aright Hozizon, or oblique, or 
parallel. PT EIAE 

265 A righc Hotizon is that which with the, 

Equator makes Right Angles. 

This diſtmAjon growes natrrally our of the Reſpe of the 
Horizon to the Equatonr. For fiththe Equatour is one and the 
ſc|fe-fame immoncable circle + and the Horizon is mutable and 
changed. according to his druerſe vertical}points , they cannot 
alwayes keepe the fame ſituation in regard one of the other. 
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or Oblique 4 Or Parallel \ The Right 1s ſocalled from the riche 
Angles which the Horizon makes withthe Equator i wherein 
the two poles:are alwayes.couchediin the Horton, and the E- 
| | Gaps paſling diredtly'oner 

cir heads as is plaine to be 
ſcene in this figure here af- 
fixed : ſuch an Horizon hauc 
theſe \Inhabitaprs | which 
dwell directly vnder the E- 
quinoQiall line, in the very 
middelt of the Torrid Zonc: 


the carth being fuppoſec to bee , | 
demonfiratet!\, rt muſt 'of neceffity follow , thar the lite of the 

ofes ſhould be changed according to the diuerſity of the places. 

If6, becauſe whereſoener we are placed on the Earth (as wee, 
haueſhewed). all impediments of the fight s a5 mountqines and 
vallies purapart, we can behold the' Hemiſphere of the Hea- 
uens , which middle part being ſet dowhe is dinided from the 

artvnſcene, by the Horizon it muſt needs bee , that cither both 
Yo poles miſt be in the Horizon : and forrke a Right Spheare: 
orat leaſt one muſt bee abone and ſcene, and the other hid from 


| © theſight, and ſo muchas one is Flewred abous the Horizon,muſt 


the other becrouched vnder it: For othetwiſe wee ſhould Tee 
moreor lefſe then a preciſe moity, orhalfe of the Heauens : ſith 
the poles differ one from, the otherthe halfe of the whole: Hea- 
uens : to wit, by the Diameter of the warld,. - me 64 

27 Anoblique Horizon isthat which with the 
Equator makes oblique Angles, | | 
. . Thoſe Inhabitants arc {aid to haue an oblique Horizon, whoſe 


x 
- 


fiteand poſition declines ſomewhat from rhe Equator , either to 
the North or- South towards either pole : yerſo that the pole 


bee-not eleuated fo highas go Degrees : for then it becomes | 
Parallel! Horizon , as weeſhaiHhew m the nexr; The repreſer- * 


tation of ſich an oblique Spheare may bee feenc in this Dia- 
gram: wherein the Horizon Cuts the Equatour at oblique Angles, 
; whence 1t is called oblique. 
| Clanits {ecines toadde ano- 
ther rcaſon of this appellati- 
on: to wit , becauſe.in ſuch 
/.an Horizon one pole is *41- 
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toan Ol He , bat alſo'to a 
- / Paraltell Spheare.From this 
1. Hortzenpiby: fobuntes de Sor 
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«i to, the Spheres; otled Avrficialt becante ; as 'Chawins 
'confecture 


fed Fris. variable}, enffothnanrally dmidetheGlobe. 
For whereas the Horizgn eFthe Right Spheare/paiſeth by cither 
Pole.it ſectiies By itfelfe (as'it were) Namrally andDireftly to 
Ks ry ge Sore pot this diuifiori ts no waywirtableJas that it 
ſhould bee « 
Spheatre,fith ne Poles placed aboue, and cheanther benearty,lit 
ſcemes tobe placed out of his natural] fite and pofirion.,Morecuer 
this Oblighe Horizon ts variable according torhe diverſity of ha- 
bitations, ſo that it may be to ſome more;to otherslefle que: 
for ſo much the more Oblique puft irbe;byhowmnctrthe nee- 
'rer it is placed to the Poles. \The Inhabitants of an Oblique 
Sphearear&fuch as ſcated betwixt the Equaror,and.cither of the 
Tropicks of Cancer and Capricorne, or ſnch a8-dwelt betwixt 
either Tropicke andthe Pglar-cucle,” 1, \ 


287A Parallel Hagizgn isthat whichliesParal. 
lelſ;r9,che Equator making; no angies arall 


with it. | 
Suck 
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Mor onely 


t6or tefſe Rights buveonrrariwile intheeblique: 
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| Such a kinde of Horizon thoſe Inhabitants are ſaid to kaue © 
whicharec included betwixt the Poles of the world, and the Po- 
lar circles ; wheſe Horizon cuts not the Equatour at any Angles 
at all, cither Right or Oblique : but lics Parallel vnto it, as 
we ſee in this Figure here ſer 
downe. Some = reduced 
this kinde of Spheare to an 
Oblique Horizon : in regard 
thatin this ſite our Pole 1s c- 
leuated abouc the Horizon, 
and the other deprefled vn- 
der : in which gpinion _— 
; # ſeems to ſecond; 
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| | called Righe gh, Ga rec hang Semfoagys les 
which rr makes with he BS wherefore that 2 
Pietro Oblir, bark acvEnly nee ey 13a 
Rs; bror Oblique 5 is neceffarily diſtinguiſh m-cither 
On this diſtinfiion : diſtintion of Horizons sgr dr aany 2s ep or tia 
. Inhabstants of the Earth according to three res 
-of whole accidents and wee ſhall more fully trear 
-hereafrer in the diRtinci the parts and Inhabitants of the 
Terreſtriall Spheare, beconechey ot ſo well be 

without the knowledge taf $ {pore . 
-whoſe mY es Wec Geller « od ill BEA in 
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of the Artificial Repreſentation of he 
|  Terrefiniall Spheare. 
1 Auing hicherto treated of the Terre- 


ſtriall Spheare, as it is Naturall or re. 
all 
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all : wee are inthenext place to ſpeake of the 
Artificiall Globes. T he Artificiall Globe is an 
expreſſion or imitation of the Spheare of the 
Earth, NE 


2 TheArtificiallimitationof the Earth is cither 


Common or Magneticall. The common is againe 
rwofold , citherin the Globe, or in the Geogra- 
phicall eMafpe, or Table. 

3 The Geographical! Globe is a round ſolid 
Body,adorned with Lincaments & piCtures, 


ſeruing forthe vſe of Geographers. 

W ho was the firſt Inuentour of this Artificiall Globe, it is not 
euident: ſome thinke with P/iny,that it was found out by Arlar, 
and carried into Greece by Hercsles. Others haue aſcribed it' to 
Anaximanader Mileſins; tome to Muſens,as Diogenes Laertins: 
others to other Authors, amongſt whom Architas T arentinus 
is nof forgotten , as one that was cfteemed the rareſt Mathema- 
tician of hts time. But all theſe were out-tripped by Archi- 
medes the Syracuſan Mathematician , who is ry to haue com- 
poſed a Spheare of tranſparent glaſſe, repreſenting vnto the life 
the whole frame of the Heauens, wherein the Swnne, Moone, 
and Srarres with their true motions, periods , and limits were 
ſhewed tothe fight, in ſuchſort , as 1f it were naturallgwhere- 
of C/audianthe Poet elegantly wrote in theſe Verſes. * - 

( !audiar. inEpi grammat, 

fupiter in paruo cumcerneret etheratyitro, 

Riſit, c ad Superes talia difta dedit : 
Huccine mortalts progreſſa potentia care ? 

Jam mens infragilt Inditur orbelabor. 
Jura poli, rerumg, fidem, lege, Deorum, 

Ecce Syracuſu tranſtulit arte Senex, 
Inclaſus varijs famulatur ſpiritus aftrn, 

L Ecce 
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Et vinum cert#s motious vrget ops, 
Percurrit proprium mentitus fignifer annum, 
Er ſomulatanouo Cynthia menſe reast. 
TJamg, ſnuum voluens audax induſtria mundum, 
Gaudet & humapa fidera mente regs, 
DQuid falſo nſontem tonitru Salmonea miror ? 
eEmmla nature parna reperta mans. 
InaiſmaR glaſſe when Powe beheld the Skies, 
He ſmil'd, and thus vnto the-gods replies : 
Could man fo far extend his ſtudzous care, 
To mocke my labours in a brittle Sphearc ? 
Heaucns lawes, mans wayecs, and Natures fqucraigne right, 
This Stage of Syrac/* tranſlates to ſight. 113 
A ſonle within on various ſtars attends, 
And moues the quicke-worke vnto certaine ends, 
A faigning Z odiacke runnes his proper yeerc, 
Anda falſe Cynthia makes new monethes appearc 
And now bold Art takes on herto command , 
And rule the Heanenly Starres with humane hand. 
W ho can admire $a/monear harmlefſe Thunder, 
W hen a flight hand ſtirres Nature vp to wonder ? 
But this Spheare of eArchimedes I rake to be more then an- 
ordinary Globe commonly vied amongſt vs , as may appeare by 
the Poets-deſcription ; ſo that it may rather be likened to the 


| Sphearc, latcly compoſed by Corne/5u Trebelins, and preſented 


vnto King James. Thelike whereof Peter Ram ayes he ſaw 
twoat Pars, yet notof glafle , but of Tron the one of which 
Ruelins the Phyſician brought trom the ſpoiles of Sicily : the 0- 


| ther of which Oronrti2 the. Mathematician recouered likewiſe 


from the Germare warres, But of..fuch kind of Globes hauing 
nener yethad the happines to ſee any ,1T intend no deſcription : 
In the meane time our common Geographicall Globes may well 
terue our turnes, 


4 IncheTerreſtriall Globe rworthings arcto 


be conſidered :.1 The Fabrick or Structure. 
| 2. The 


CHAP. vir. 16; 
2 The Yſe. 3 The Dire&ion. In the former 
{is raught che compoſition of the Globe by 
reloluing of it intoir's parts, | | 
x Theparts whereof the Globe is Geographically 


compounded arecircles and piftures, 


To explaine the true compoſition of the Arrificiall Globe , 
not Phyſically as it conſilts of timber and mettall , but Geogra- 
phically as it repretents the Earth, we are to conſider , that the 
parts of it are either Externall or fnternal : Externall I call 
thoſe parrs which are without the Spheare it ſelfe , yet neceſſa- 
rity concurre to the conttitution of ir, Theſe parts are-ſuch as; 
concurre to the making of the Stocke or Frame whereunto our | 
Spheare is ſet : whereto let paſſe the footing or lower board , 


(wherein in the old Globes was engraffed a Marriners Com- 


paſſe, with a Needle magnetically touched , very profitable for 
the direction of the Spheare) I will onely ſpeake of the great 
Timber Circle, encompaſſing round the whole Globe : becauſe 
it more 1immediatly concernes our purpoſe. This Circle repre- 
ſents the Horizon of the Natural! Spheare : Inthe Globe 1t is 
made but one, not that there is but one Horizon in the whole 
Earth ; becauſe (as we haue taught) the Horizon is varyed ac- - 
cording to the places: but becauſe it is impoſſible to point and 
marke out the Horizons ; for all places being infiniteas the Ver- 
ticall points : yet may this one ſerue for all places, becauſe the 
Globe being moucable, may apply all his parts to this circle. 
This Circle repreſenting the Horizon, is dinided into three 
borders or iehes : whereof the firſt which is towards, the 
Spheare, contines all the fgnes with the Planer thereunto be- 
longing ; enery of which is diuided into 3o Degrees , which in 
the Timber Circle are deſcribed by ſet numbers and markes. 
The ſecond which 1s the midd]e-molt and largeſt, contaynes 
the Caleritr , with the Golden number , and feucrall names of 
all the Feaſts throughout the yeare. The third and laſt is of the 
22 Windes, ſeruing chicfly for the vie of Marriners, and may + 
ſcrue many wayes for a Geographer to diſtinguiſh rhe Coafts Joe; 
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164 GEroGRAPHIE, 'The firſt Booke. 
points of the Earth. Bur of theſe three bordersdiſtinguiſhed in 
the Horizon, only the lalt hath vie in Geography ; the other two 
are in themſ{clues Aſtronomicall, and placed inthe Geographi- 
call Globe rather for ornament, then vic. The Internall parts of 
the Globe are either annexed or inſcribed in the face of the 


Spheare. The Annexcd part is that which repreſents the Merj- 


dian , which is a Braſen circle : For as the Externall Frame of 
the Globe contained the Horizon as one circle; ſo this Meridi- 
an is {et but one, although it bee init {elfe various, according to 
the places to-which ir {erue.| Neither without good reaſon is 
this Circle made of braſſe, becauſe it ſhould ſerue for dincric 
vies, whichrequircthat it ſhould bee oftenchanged and turned 
toand fro , which being of Timber would miſcarry. This Bra- 
ſen Meridian meetes with the Horizon at two oppoſite places , 
cutting it at right angles, that the Sphearc included might bee 
rayſcdand (ct lower, asoccaſion requircth. The Meridian circle 
is agayne diuided into 4 Duadrants,eachof which isagaine di- 
uided into go Degrees ; ſo that on the one ſide the goth Degree 
muſt rouch the Pole ; on the other ſide the firit degree; fo that 
in all there will ariſe 360 degrces , defcribed in the Braſen Me- 


' ridian. Through this Brafen Meridian by the two Poles doth 


paſſe a line or wier, which 1s called rhe Axet-:ree of the Globe, 
abour the which the Sphcare is turned , the ends of which are 
commonly called the Poles ; whercof the one repreſenting the 
North point is called the Pole Arricke ; the other ſhewing the 
South , 1s termed eAntarticke, To this Meridian Circle in the 
Globe is commonly faincd a little Brafen Circle,named Cyclus 
horarims or the howre-circle ; but this rather appertatnes to = 


Bronomy then Geography, and therefore wee will forbeare ro: 


deſcribe it: ſomewhatmore- vie haue wee of another Inltrument 
faltned to the Meridian , called the Lzxadrant of Latitmde , for- 
as much as it may ſcrue to meafbre the Diſtance. betwixt any 
two places ſigned inthe Globe : but into groflean Inſtrument 
little cxactneſſe can bee expected. Now for ſuch matters as are, 
inſcribed in the Spheare it fclfe , (to lct paſſe ridiculous & idle 
pictures vſed of Painters for ornament) they are cxther Lines & 
Circles drawneon the face of the Globe: or cle the pictures & 
deli- 
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dclineations of Countreyes and places, marked out in viſible 
proportions ; whereof the former properly apperraines to the 
Spherical! part of Geography ; the latter to the Topical. The 
Circular Lineaments arc againe twofold : either Circlesneceſſh- 
rily appertaining to the conſtitution of the Globe ; or elſe Lines 
thereon drawne to bee conſidered of Marriners, which we haie 
before called the Rhambes. Bur thele Lines alſo ( as wee haue 
taught) appertanne to the Geographer , being as many ſeQtions of 
the Horizontal Circle ; becauſe they are alwayes imagined to 
proceed from a Verticall point wherein they meet. The Circles 
ainted on the Globe are cither the Parallels or Meridians , 
whoſe deſcription we haue ſet downe inthe chapter before : A- ' 
moneſt the Parallels the moſt remarkable is the Equaroxr, which | 
is made greater then all the reſt, in forme ofa bracelet, diſtin- 
guiſhed into degrees, and marked at cuery 10, degrees : Next 
to thisare the Tropicks and Polar Circles, repreſented only by 
blacke Lines, yet framed in ſuch ſort , that they may caſily bee 
diſcerned from other Parallels. Amongſt the Mcridians the moſt 
notable is the firſt Meridian pafſing by the ["anarves, and pain- 
red much like the £quaroxr , cut into diuers ſections and de- * 
grecs , in ſuch ſort as wee hauedcſcribed : For the Zodiacke 
which 1s vey pictured inthe Terreſtriall Globe , I bold it al- 
together necdlefſe in Geography , and made rather for orna- 
ment, then vie ; for as muchas the periodicke courſe of the Sun, 
deciphered by the Eclipticke , appertaines rather to the Theory, 
of the p!anets, which is the hardeſt part of Aſtronomy. The pro- 
ron ofthele Circles , Site , an;l Diſtance (v.cancln before,” | 
and needs no repetition, (ith it is the very ſame in repreſentatj- 
on on the faceof the Globe, which is rcally in the Earth 'ir (cife., 
For the piRtures and Topicall deſcriptionof the Earth , wee re- 
ferre it to the ſecond and third partof this Treatiſe ; where we 
ſhall haue occaſion to ſpeake of Countreyes and Regions , with | 
their ſcuerall qualities , accidents , and diſpoſitions. 


2 ' The wſe of the Arificrall Globe is to expreſſe | 
the parts of the Earth ſo farre forth as they 
(8 haue 
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+ haue a diverſe ſituation as well one n reſpeft of ano- 
ther, a# ef the Heauens, | | 


it; | The vic otthe Artificial, Globe is two-fold, cither generall- 

ji | ox ſpeciall:. the Generall 1s expreficd in this Theoreme : the 
ciall ſhall be ſhewne in dinerie fpeciall propoſitions hereat-- 

ter as occaſionſhall ſeruc. | 


WW | © TFhisDircdion israught in che Rule, 

4 3. The Meridian fortheplacebeing found by the 
it | »\ Srunne or Compaſſe. 1 Letthe Globe bee jo ſer, 
..* that the North Polereſp«& the North, the oppo- 
-\ \pofite the South. 2 Let the Pole in the Meridi- 


| bil . ©, the Poleat the place aſſigned. 
| 11S | 6 A Sographieel Mappc is a plaine Table, 
| _ 1, /Whereinthe Lineaments of the Terreſtrial! 


. fire and proporiion: 
Some-would have the name of a Mappe to, be drawne from 


likely, in regard of the affinity of the words mn. Latine. But 
ble or Chart : A Mappediffers from a Globe, in thatthe Globe 


re of the Barth, whereas contrarywiſe the Charts of them-- 
Lines are plaine , thongh repreſenting a Spheare , inuented to 
fopply the wants of a Globe, For whereas a Globe 1s more colt- 
ly to be procured of poore Students , and more troubleſome to 
be carried to and fro ; aMappe is more cheape tobe bought, and 
far more-portable :* And howſocuer it be not ſo apt an expret- 
it | fignasthe Globe, yet are there few matters repreſented in the 
| [ih ether , Which may not in ſome fort find place in this, And cer- 
T1190 2 he | TITS | tainly 


- 


1 on of the Globe be ſet ACC ording tothe eleuation of- 


i <aipoet are exprefſed and deſcribed in due. 


the linnen furniture wherewithir is endorſed; which is not vn-- 
1 | more ſignificantly by others it is termed a Geographical] Ta- 


isa round Tolide body, more neerely repreſenting the true fi- . 
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rainly ſach is the vſc and neceſſity of theſe Tables, that T hatdly 


deeme him worth thename of a Scholler , which deſires nothis | 


Chamber : furniſhed with tuchornaments. It igwritten of that 
learned man £ra/mr Roterodamne, that hauing ſcene 50 yeares, 
he was delighted ſo much with theſe Geographicall Mappes, 


that vndertaking to virite Comments on the' eAFs of the e- 


poſttes, he had alwayes in his eye thole Tables, where hee made 
no ſmall vſefor the finding our of the fite of ſuch places where- 


ofhe had occaſion to treate. And it were to bee wiſhed in theſe -. 


dayes, that yong Students inſteed of many apiſh and ridiculous 
pictures, tending many times rather to ribaldry , then any lear- 
ning, would ſtore their ſtudies with ſuch furniture. Theſe Geo- 
graphicall Mappes are oftwo ſorts, ejther Vninerſall'or Parti- 
cular : The Vniuerfall are ſachas reprefentthe picture of the 
whole Earth, The particular are ſuch as ſhew only ſome part?- 


cular Place or Region. Theſe TRE Tables are ce of two 
ſorts; ſome are ſuch as deſcribe a place inreſpe of the Hea- 


wens , Whereonare drawne the Geographicall lincaments by vs 
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deſcribed , at leaſt the chiefeſt : ſome againe are ſach ashaueno 


reſpe at all tothe Heauens;; ſuchas are the Topographicall 
Mappes of Ciries and Shires, whereinnone of the Circles arc 
deſcribed. For the Vniuerfall and firſt fort of particular Maps, 
there is noqueſtion but they properly appertaine to Geography: 


But the later deſerue much lefle conſideration, as being too ſpc- 


ciall for this generall Treatiſe, 


7 The Geographicall Mappe is ewofold : ci. ' 


thre the Plaine ( hart,or the P/aniſpheare:The 


Plaine Chart we call that which conſiſtes of 


one faceand Right lines. 
Such a Chart wee find commonly ſect foorth vnder the name 


' of the Marriners S$ea-Chart ; for howſocuer it feemes to haye 


chicfeſt vſe:in Nauigation , yet is the Nature and vic of it more 
generall : as that which not onely exprefſcth the Sea , bur the 
whole Terreftriall Globe : For as much as the Parallels , Meri 
| L 4 Aians, 
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.diazs, and \Rhwmbes , whereof primarily it conſiſts, are circles 
, common'tothe whole, and not appropriated to cither part, 

: -8- Irv the'Plaine- bart weare to confider rwo 
things Tirft the Ground. Secondly the Jn. 

+ ſcription, The Ground is the [pace or Plat- 

forme wherein the Lines arc to be inſcri- 
bed :.the Inſcription reacheth the manner 
| howtoproie the Lines. 

... Tathe Chart two things are remarkable ;zto wir , the plaine 
 whereunto the Linesare inſcribed : Secondly the Lines or In- 
_ ſcription it ſelfe :.ſo. wee are here to handle two points : Firft 
how this Plaine-Charrt ſhould bee conceiued to bee produced . 
.. cout of the Globe ; whercof it is a repreſentation. Secondly what 
rule or method wee ought to vie for the in{cription of the Meri- 


dians, parallels, Rhambes , and other Lineaments thereunto an- 
nexcd. Both which depend on thefe propoſitions, 


\T- The Geoprapbicall Chart is a Parallellogramme 

concerued ty be made out of a Spheare , inſcribed in 

a Cylinder euery part thereof ſwelling in Longitude 

and Latitude, till it apply it ſelfe to the hollow ſus 
perficres of the ſaid Cylinder. 

This Theoreme ſeemingat the firſt obſcure, conſiſts of ma- 

parts, which being once opened, wall ſoone take light. Firlt 

then to know the. Ground-worke of this Parallellogramme thus 

defined , wee miiſt ſippoſe a Sphericall ſaperficies, Geographi- 

call or Hydrographicall , with Meridians and parallels to bee in- 

ſcribed into a concaue Cylinder , their Axes agreeing in one. 

S:cond!y wee muſt imagine the ſaperficies thus inſcribed , to 

fwell like 2 bladder; blowing equal!y in cnery part , zs well in 


- Longirade, as Latirrde; till it apply itſelfe round about , and all 
along towards either pole, vnro the concane fuperficies of the 
_ - Cylinder ;fothat each parallel! on this ſaperfiies ; ſucceſfiudy 

Th | grow cs 


' ' made againlt this Charr here mentioned , confiftingof one face 
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owes greater from the EquinoQiall towards either Pole , vn- 
till it challenge cquall Prtameter with the Cylinder : and like- 
wiſe all the Meridians growing wider and farther off, till they 
bee as farre diſtant cuery-where as is the EquinoRtiall one from 
the other. Hence may eaſily bee vnderſtood the true Mathema- ' 
tical] production or generation of this part : for firſt of a Sphert- 
call ſuperficiesit is made a Cylinder : and ſecondly of a Cylinder 
it is made a Parallcllogramme,or plaine ſuperficics: For the con-' 
caue ſaperticics ofa Cylinder is nothing elfe but a plaine Paral- 
lellogramme , imagined to bee wound about two equal] equidi- 
ſtant circles, hauing one common Axelt-tree perpendicular y 
on the Centers of them both ; and the Peripheries of them both, 
equall to the length of the Parallellogramme, as the diſtance be- 
twixt thoſe Centers is equal! to the bredth thereof: In this 
Chart ſo conceined tobe made, all places muſt needs be fituate in 
the ſame Longitudes and Laritudes, Meridians , Parallels, and 
Rhumbes, which they had in the Globe it ſelfe:becauſe we haue - 
imagined cuery point berwixt the Equatour and the Poles ,to 
fwell cqually in Longitude and Latitude , tiil it apply it ſelfe to 
the coneauity ofthe < y:inder : ſo thatno pointcan bee diſplaced 
from his proper ſeat,but only dilated incertaine propurtion-And 
this I take tobee the belt conceit for the ground-worke or plat- 
forme of this Geographicall Chart. 


2 Except the diftances betwixt the Parallels in 4 
Plaine- Chart be varzed : it cannot bee excuſed. 


fromſen(1ble exrour, 


It hath beene thought by many Geographers , tha t the Earth 
cannot aptly according to dueſymmectry and proportion be ex- 


- preſſed ina plaine ſuperticics, as it 1s in the Globe : foras much 


as that which 1s toyned and vnited in the Globe, being of a 
Sphericall tgure , is m.the Mappe extended and dilated to a &i- 
nerſe longitude and latitude from that Spherical] delineation : 
andalthough it hath been generally conceited by many writers, 
tharno due proportion could bee obſerued in a Spherical! ſaper- 
ficies, without ſenſible crrour : yet moſt exception hath beene 


and! 
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and ſtraight lines,which in {ubſtance (if we colider the Circles) 
differs no: from the Nauticall Chart : of whoſe errours Marti: 
Corteſe , Peter Nonnus , and many others haue complained : 
which eſcapes arc excellently opened -and reformed by our 
Countryman Edward Wright im his Correction of Nauticall 
Errours. The reaſon or ground which drew thelie men tothinke 
that the Earth could not bee proportionably deſcribed in a 
plaine ſuperficies, proceeded from the common propertion of 
the ' Lines and Circles on the Chart. For ſippoling the Parallels 
+ cutting the Mcridians at equall Angles, to obſ{crue an cquall di- 
| ſtance cucry-where one from the other ; theſc errours and ab- 
ſarditics muſt of neceſſity enſue. Firſt, what places ſocuer are 
delineate in the ordinary Chart, the length of .them from Eaſt 
to Weſt hatha greater proportion to the-bredth from North to 
South then ir ought to haue , except one} vnder the Equi- 
noctiall: and this crrour is {0 much the more augmented , by 
| how much thoſe places arc diſtant from the EquinoQiall : for 
the neerer you approach the Pole , the proportion of the Merj- 
dian to the Parallcll ſtill increaſeth ; ſo that at the Parallell of 
60 degrees of latitude, the proportion of the length to the 
bredrh is rwice greater then it ought tobee ; for as muchas the 
Meridian is double to that Parallcll , and ſo in all the rc : 
whence as Edward Wright ob{crues , the proportion of the 
length of Frifend to the bredth thereof , is two-fold greater 
then in the Globe which expreſſerh the true propertion ; be- 
cauſe the Meridian is double to the Parallell of that Iland. In 
+ like fortit is plaine, thatin the Tlands of Grock-land and Groen- 
land, the length to the bredth hath a foure-fold greater pro- 
portion inthe Common Chart , then in the Globe ; becaiſe the 
Mcridian is foure-fold greater then the Parallell of thoſe pla- 
ces. Whercforett cannotbe conceited , that the manner of fin- 
ding out the difference of Longitude by the common Chart , 
can bee any-where true without ſenſible errour , except onely 
vnder the EquinoQtall, or necre about it ; becauſe in no other 
place the Parallcll is equall to the Meridian, In other places 
the crrour will bee ſenfible , according to the difference of the 
Meridian, and Parallel! of that place : whereas if the contrary 
| were 
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were granted, it wauld follow , that two ſhips fay!ing from 
North to South , vnder two fcucrall Meridians , would keepe 
the fame diſtance the one from the other of Jongitude neere the 
Pole; which they had neere the Equatour ; whuch is impoſſible: 
becauſe Meridians cannot bee Par allell the one to the other, but 
by how mach they approach the Pole , by fo much they are 
neerer, that inthe end they all concurre and meere in the Pole it 
{clfe. Secondly this common Chart admitted , thcre would a- 
riſe great errours not onely in the fituation of diners places, 
which appeare to bee vnder the fame Meridian , bur alfo in the 
bearing of places one to the other, The reafon is manifeſ?, for. 
that the Mcridian 15a certaine Rule of the fite and pofition of 
places: therefore vhenſoecuer any errour ſhall be commitred in | 
the Site and Poſition ofthe Meridian , there muſt needs follow 
crrours in the deſignation of the Rhumbes, and other points of 
the Compaſie.. And therefore cuery reſpe Hime poſition of place 
ro place , ſet downe in the common Chart, cannot bee warran- 
ll A pregnant example wee hauc in the way from dia ; for 
the Proinontory of eAfricks, called the Promontory of three 
Points; hauing of Northerne latitude 4 Degrees anda falfe , and 
the Iland of Triftan, eHcagna, hauing 36 degrees of Southerne 
latitude; are in thecommon Chart ſet vndcr the fame Meridian: 
But the Chart ſheweth the diſtance berweene theſe Hands, and 
the '{ ape of good Hope to come neere to 400 leagues ;- both 
which cannotſtand rogether ; for if all the coaſt from the Pro-- 
montory of Three Points, vntothe Cape of Good-hope be right- 
ly mealured,, and the Promontory of Three Poinrs lye alſo vn-: 
acr the fame Meridian with thoſe Hands , yet mult the diſtance 
bee much lefie : But 1f1t be nut lefle,, it cannotſtand with reaſon 
that it ſhould haue the ſame Meridian with the Promontory of 
Three Points , but malt needes lye mor2 Weſtward. Thirdly , 
there mult ncegs arife a greater errour 1n the tranſlating Sea- - 
coalts and other tuch places out of the common Chart, into the 
Glove; becauſe: they baue only a refpet to the Numbers of ' 
Degrees of, Longitudes an4 Latimdes found therein ; fo what 
not onely errours: appeare in the Sea- Chart , but alfo other- | 
where thence geriuee, Theie ard many moreerrouns hauc been 
CEfEtE- - 
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| detected in the common Sca-chart,which (as we haue ſaid) refs 


peing the circles, ought to be imagined one and the ſe}fe-ſame 
with: the proieCtion of the lines in a Geographicall table; which 


' ouerlight Ger, Mercator in his vnwerſall Map ſeemes to corre: 


yet leaues no demonſtration behind him to tcach others the cer- 


| taine way todraw the Lines,as Mcridians, Parallels, & Rhumbes 
| onthe Chart, in ſuch ſort, as theſe errours mightbe preuented , 
| andthedue proportion and fymmetry of places well obſcrued. 
' Butour induſtrious Countryman hath waded. through all theſe 


difficulties, and found out the true demonſtration of a proie&i- 


| onoftheſE Lines tobe inſcribed in the Chart in ſach ſort, as no 
| {enſibleerrour can ſhew it (elfe , from whoſe copious induſtry 
| weewllcxtra& io much as may ſerue our purpoſe, onely con- 
. rrafting his inuention into a ſhorter method , hauing many mat- . 
| tersto paſſe through in this Treatiſe. 


2 The Diflances of the Parallels in the C bart mu 
encreaſe proportionably as the Secantes of the la- 


titude. 


It hath been a eoncemnederrour (as we have ſhewed)that all 
the parallels in the Charthere mentioned , ſhould cuery-where 


© keep the fame Diſtances one from the other, from the Equator 


tothe poles ; yetbecauſe no man (for oughtT know) hath ont 
of Geometrical! grounds diſcouered the true proportion , be- 
ſide my fore-named Author ; I muſt herein alfo follow his dire- 
reqonasncere as I can inhisowne footſteps ; becauſe I would 
not any way preiudice his Inuention. Firſt therefore wee muſt 
conſider in that chart, becauſe the parallels are equall one to 
the other , {for cucry one is ſer equall to the Equinoctiall ) the 
Meridiansalſo muſt bee parallel! and ſtraight Lines ; and by con- 
ſequence the Rhumbes, making equal] angles with euery Mert- 
dian , muſt bee alſo ſtraight lines. Secondly , becauſethe ſpheri- 
call ſuperficies whereof the Chart is imagined to be produced , 
is conceiuedto ſwell and enlarge it ſelfe ag pu equally, 
thats , as well in Longitude as Latitude, till it accommodate 
it ſe]fe to the hollowneſfle of the Cylindergound about : there- 
fore at cucry point of Latitude in this Cylindep fo dilated, a 
| \ | part 
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rt of the Meridian obtaines the ſame proportion to the like 
part of the Parallel], that the hke parts of the Meridian and Pa- 
rallell haue to each other in Globe without ſenſible er- 
rour. Now for as much as like parts of the wholes , haue the 
ſame proportion that theſe wholes haue ; therefore the like 
parts of any Parallell or Meridian of the Spheare hane the 
fameproportion that the ſame Parallels and Meridians hane : 
For example fake , as the Meridian is double to: the Paralle}l of 
60 Degrees ;foa Degree, Minnte, or ether part , is alſo double 
to a Degree , Minute , or other part of the Parallel] ; and what 
proportion the Parallel] hath to the Meridian , the fame muſt 
their Diameters and Semidiameters haue one to- the other - as 
is taught by'Geometricians. Now the Signe of the Complement 
of the Parallels 'latiude vr diſtance from the EquinoQaall , is 
_ the ſemi-diamerer of the ſaid Paralell; as in this Diagramme 
here inſerted may | 
eaſily appeare: for a 


-A E the bene of £. "a 

AH the comple- >.: A ET a 

mentof AF, rhe' * UE | bs Wei nag 
[1 \ 


latitude of the Pa- 
rallell ABC D | Ne 
from the Equino- F 

Qiall is the ſemi PT * WEL 

diameter of the ; K 

Paralle}l ABCD ; | 

and as the femi-diameter of the Meridian or whole figne is to: 
the {cmi- diameter of the Parallell; fois the fecant or Hypo- 
tcnuſe of the Parallelts Jatitude to the ſemi-diameter of the 
Mcridian , or tothe whoie ſtene , as F K (that is) AK,to'AE 
(asis) GK; fois IK to F K: therefore in this Geographicall 
Chart, the ſemi-diameter of each Parallell being equal] to the 
temiciamerer of the Equinot14ll or whole figne , the parts of 
the Meridian at enery point of latrtude , mult of neceſſity en- 
ercaſe with the ſame proportion wherewith the Secants of 
the Arch contained berweene theſe points of latitude and 
the EquinoRtiall encreaſe + out of which Geomertricall 
grounds, 
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rounds thus explained , will ariſe a certaine and eafie methode 
r the making of a table by the helpe of Trigonometry, where- 
by the Meridian in any Geographical or Hydrographicall table 
may truly and in due proportion dinide ir ſelfe into parts, from 
the EquinoRiall towards either Pale : for taking for granted , 
each diſtance of each point of latitude, or of each Parallel] one 
| fromtheother, to comprehend ſo many points as the ſecants of 
 thelatitude of each pointer Parallel containes, wee may draw 
out a table by continuall addition of the ſecants anſwerable vnto 
the latitude of cach Parallel], vnto the fumme compounded of 
all the farmer Secants; Hegyoing with the ſecants of the firſt 
Parallels latitude , and thereuntoadding the ſecond Parallels 1a- 
titude, and to the famune of both theſe, adding the third Paral- 
lels latitude , and fo forth-in all the reſt :1and this Table will 
ſhew the ſeAtions and points of latitude in the Meridian of the 
Geographical] Mappe ; through which ſetions the Parallels 
ought to bee drawne : which Table wee haue lately fer out by 
Edward Wright inhis Correction of Nautical! Errours,to whom 
for further farisfaAtion in this kind, I referre the diligent Rea- 
der. Out of the ſame grounds we may alſo deduce the Rumbes : 
for ſith that the Charr(as wee hane ſhewed) is nothing clfe bur 
a plaine Parallellogramme, concemed to be made of the extenſion 
wj a Sphericall ſuperficies , inſcribed in a concaue Cylinder, it 
muſt needs be that the Rumbes make equal! Angles with all the 
Meridians. Therefore if in the Charta circle be drawne, di- 
uided into 32 equall parts , beginning with the feridiay , paſ- 
ſing by the Center of that Circle, the lines drawne from the 
center of theſe ſetions, will be the Rumbes for that place. 


9 Ofihe Geographicall Plame-Chart wee haue 
ſpoken; Ir behoues vs next to treate of the 
Geografhicall Planiſpheare. T he Planiſpheare is 

- atable or mappe of two laces, whereon the 
lines are proiccted circularly, 


Betwixt 
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Betwixt the Planiſpheare and the Plaine-Chart, a double dif- 
ference may be obſerned : 1 That the former conſiſts a! rogethcr 
of rightlines, aſwell in regard of the Parallells as Merilia:.s : 
whercasthe later is compoſed of cincular or crooked lines , as 
well 2s right. 2 The former may well dec expreſſed in one 
forme or front,as we may ſce not only in the Nautical] andicom- 
mon Chart , which wee haue ſhewne to be al] one withthe 0- 
ther inreſpeR of theſe Lines ; but in many other Common Maps, 
as namely thoſe of Hondirs, whereas the Planiſphearecannotbe 
expreſſed without two faccs or Hemiſpheares; whereof the one 
rexreſents the Eiſterne , the other the Weſterne part of the 
Terrence Globe : For hercin wee mult imaginea Globe to be cur | 
mto two equall Hemiſpheares , which are at once repreſented: 
to vur ſight : of this Neſcription of the Earth by crooked Lines , 
Prolomy in his 2 4 Chapt. of his Geography hath tanght vs two 
wayes : whereof the firſt depends from the aſpeR of a Spheare, 
turned and moned round , in which all the Meridians are deſcri- 
bed as right Lines ; bur the Parallels as circnmferences or croo- 
ked Lines. The other Delineation rakes his gronnd from a 
Spheare repreſented to the fight, not moued , but reſting ſtill in 
his place, in which both Meridians and Parallc!s are drawne cir- 
cular . Theſe two waycs of Pro/omy (how tfocuer indicioufly in- 
uented in thoſe times, wherein a fmall part of the Earth was 
diſconered, and Geography very vnperfeR) have beere by later 
Geographers much reformed and correted. Yer amongſt the 
later haue not all expreſſed themſcines alike - ſome hane pour- 
trayed out of the Earth in faſhion of a Heart ; ſome according ro 
other figures : but in this (perhaps) as Painters, they hane beene 
more indulgent to fancy,thencommon vle : others boew gone a- 
bout to Exprefie the Globe ,of the Earth in Elipricke Lines , 
which the Macharicians call ouall. Bur wee as well in this as 
other matters , preferring choice before abundance , will con- 
tent our {clues with one or two, which vic hath ſtampr more 
current , and experience hath found moſt v{cfull : ro which as a 
ground we will premiſe this Theoreme. | 


1 - The Plani(pheare T grounded on 4a ceitaine 
alre if 
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| pb aſpeFt of the Terreftriall Spheare,whereinthe E T7 
of the beholder is ſo conceined to bee fixed in ſome 
point of the Globe , that it may ſee the one halfe or 


Hemuſpheare. F1 
| Concerning the poſition of the Eye., two things arc here re- 
markable : 1 Where the Eye is ſuppoſed to bee placed either 
aboue the conuexe ſuperficics,, or in the concaue : ſome ſeeme 
to place it aboue the conuexe. ſuperhcics,; of which opinion 
Gemma Frifius {eemes to be, who would hane the Eye to be ſet 
at an infinite diſtance : others although not admitting of ſuch 
an infinite diſtance , deny notthe Eye to bee aboue the conuexe 
ſuperficies : but neither way can be warranted : Not the former, 
becauſe of the impoſſibility of the ſuppolition. For to imagine 
the Eyeto bee ſet at an infinite diſtance , were ro deny a fight or 
aſpct whichthey would hane to bce the ground of this proje- 
ion : For no objye can bee perceiued , but ſuch as is bounded 
and determined in a certaine and proportionate ſpace- Neither 
can the later way paſſe cleere withour exception ; becauſe to 
fach a projetion , ſuch a ſight 1s required which can ſee\the 
whole Hemiſpheare : for otherwiſe would jt be vnperfeR;, and 
want of the perfe&tion of the Globe : which containes two ab- 
ſ{oluteand entire Hemiſpheares. But now no place can be ima- 
gined without ghe Globe, wherein the Eye can beſo placed , as 
to ſee the one halfe or Hemiſpheare 3 for as much as 1t is impoſ- 
ſible from the oppoſite points ofany Diameter, to draw two 
rangent lincs which may meet together, or cut one the other 
in the ſame point , but will bee Parallel] the one to the other : 
wherefore wee may conclude, that the Eye in this projetion 
cannot be imagined without the conuexe ſarface of the Spheare, 
but rather in | ard : How the Eyc ould bee imagined to 
be inthe concaue ſuperficies, may be in this ſort explayned: wee 
muſt ppolcagrear Sphcare of the Glafſe,or other ſuch Diapha- 
nous matter , inſcribed with all his Parallels and Mcridians . in 
ſuch fortas they are repreſentet vnto vs inthe Globe, the E im 
| {cceording to optical! Principles) may bee fo placed neere the 
| | center 
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Center of it , as it ſhall bee able toſce precifely the one Hemi. 
ſpheare deſcribed with al his circles,as we find tt in the ſpheare. 
I fay neerenot inthe Center: becauſe the Avgle of viſion (as we 
finde- it taught in the Perſpefies) doth not extend to a right 
Angle, but1s ſomewhatlefle : 2 we muſt inquire in what point 
in the ſuperficies the eye 1s yoo . To which wee anſwer, that 
the place of the eye is of it ſelfe indifferent; becauſe it may bee 
imagined any where in what point ſocuer. Neuerthelefſe wee 
will only faſten on two eſpeciall wayes which are of moſt vie ; 
wherein the propoſitions following ſhall informe vs. 


9 This Planiſpheare is twofold : the firſt we 
| trearmeequinoctiall, which ſuppoſeth the 
eycto be fixed on ſome point of the equi- 
noCtiall circle; the other Polar, wherein 
theſight is concciued to bee fixed on the 
Poleof the Terreſtiall Globe :The ground 
and fabricke of the former is caught in 
cheſe Propoſitions, [| 
1 Theegeconceiued tobe fixedon any point of 
the equatour, will deſigne out nto vs a Pla. 
niſpbeare wherein all the circles areprovefted 
circularly,except the Equator and that AMe- 
ridian which paſſeth by the ſaid pornt. 

This may eaſily bee ſhewne out of the Opticke principles, we 
will ſuppoſe for example ſake the eye to bee placed in ſome 
pointof the Equatour : which ſhall bee go degrees of longitude 
from the EquinoCtiall point: which kinde of projection wee 
haue in many of our common Geographicall Maps of the earth. 
In this manner of fight , if the terrc{triall Hemiſpheare , which 
may = be comprehended by it , be diftinguiſhed by his Paral- 


lells and Meridiaps ordered and ranged by diſtances of equall 
| M | Arches 


>a: re x een. - 


. ofrkerweand the Meridian C Dbce preciſely noted. Then pla- 
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Arches in ſuch number as we pleaſe : It is moſt certainethat the 
Eye, ſecing diſtintly and ſeparatly euery one of theſe Meridi- 
ans and Paralle|s, will forme to it ſelfe ſo many viſuall Pyra- 
mides , called by Geometricians Cones, which cones by this 
meanes will be Scalentes,and w1li haue for their Baſes thoſe Mc- 
ridians and Parallels , the tops whereof will meer rogether in 
the ſame point and eye of the beholder , which according to this 
ſuppoſition is the Pole of the Mcridjan , which paſſeth by the 
Canaries, calledthe firſt Meridian , and repreſenting vnto vs the 
Equinoctiall colure. Now becauſe theſe lines are cut by the 
Plaine of the Meridian paſſing by the Canarics, it foilowes out 
ofthe fame grounds , that their common ſections, and that of the 
Meridian are the proportions of circumferences , which repre- 
ſenr vnto- vs in this Plaine the Meridians and Parallels ſeenc in 
this manner of ſight. Notwithſtanding that whichis vnder the 
9o degree of longitude , as hkewife the Equatour , cannot 
(according to Opticke demonſtration)be {cene,but as right lines 
cutting one the other at Right Angles in the Center of the ſame 
Meridian of the Canaries : The Theory being expreſſed we will 
inthe next propoſition {hew the manner of proiction, 


2 How to deſcribe the Meridians and Parllels 
in the Equmoftiall Planiſpheare. 


To ſhew the praRtite of this Theoreme, let there be drawne 
acircle ACBD, as youlſce in this figure dinided by two Dia- 
meters cutting on the other atright, Angles in the Center into 
foure bs gee cquall parts : whereof each one is againe to 
bee diuided into go degrees. In this the line A B is imagined to 
expreſle the halfe of the Equatour, as the lin: CD of the Meri- 
dian ; in which the two points C and D deſtgne out the two 
Poles, Let arule bee drawne from thePole C by cuery tenth or 
fift degrees of the halfe%ircle ADB, and Ict cuery feQtion of 
the Equatour and therule be preciſely noted. In like fort fron 
the point B Ietthe Rule bee moued by enery fift and tenth De- 
greeof the ſemicircle C A D.and let cuery {eucrall Interſetion 


cing 
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cing one foot of the compaſſe in the line CD (which muſt bee 
drawne out longer , becauſe in it the Centers of the Parallels 
muſt be found out?) let the other be moued in order to euery in- 
terſetion of the Meridian noted out : and let ſo many circles be 
drawne as interſections , which circles will bee ſo many Paral- 
lels. The finding out of the Centers where the ſtedfaſt foot of 
the compaſſe ought to bee fixed in drawing of each circle , is a 
matter appertaining to Geometricians : who haue taught a 
way to bring any three points giuen into a circle , and tofinde 
the Center * which it is defcribed. Hauingthus deſcribed 
the Parallels, wee muſt proceed on to draw the Meridians in 
this manuer : let the one foot of the compaſſe bee placed in the 

M 2 line 


% 
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line A B,from which as the Centerby cucry Interſefion of the 
rule, 5nd the Equatour forenoted , let there bee drawne ſo ma- 
ny circlesas interſe&tions ; which circles ſo drawne will be the 
Meridians, If any man defire more curiouſly to bee informed in 
the Geometricall Demonſtrations , whereon this Fabricke 
of the Planiſpheare is grounded, let him read Gemma Fri- 
for de eAftrolabre , Stifelins : bur eſpecially Guido Vbaldus , 
who hath copiouſly and accuratly handled this ſubiet. Enough 
ir may ſeeme far a Coſmographerto ſhew the vie of it, as wee 
ſhall hereafter in Geographicall concluſions, ſuppoſing the Fa- 
bricke ſufficiently demonſtrated by Geometricians,, to whom 
it of right belongs. 


10 The ground and Fabricke of the Polar 
Pliniſpheare, is raught in theſe Propo. 


i. The Eye conceiued to be fixed on the Pole 
will expreſſe in the plaine of the Equino- 
Etiall a Planiſpheare, wherein all the Pas 

rallels are deſcribed by circles and Neri. 
dians by right lines, 

This may likewiſe be optically demonſtrated: For the Eye be- 
ing ſuppuſcd to bee fixed on the Pole , the ſight will forme to it 
ſelte ſo many viſaal! era as. there = gh deſcribed in 
the Spheare .Theſe cones being ſuppoſed equally tobe cutby the 
X ove pede Equatonr, will hane for their Baſes the faid Paral- 
| Feircircles repreſented inthe plaine of the Equatour, as fo many 
' abſolutecireles ; whereof theEquarour will be the greareſt, and 
| comprehending within it all the reſt. Likewiſe the Meridians in 
| this kinde of fight are ſuppoſed ro terminate the ſides of theic 
| © Cones, and therefore according to the Opticks ought robe right 


' lines. 


2. How to deſeribe the Parallels and Meridians 


in- 
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im the Polar Planiſpheare. 
This projietion is cafieſt of all , as ſhall appeare by this Dia- 
m. Letthere be deſcribed a circle from the Center E which 


ſhall be AC BD: Let the circle be by two Diameters AB and 
B C dinided into foure quadrants : each of which may againe 


bec duuded into. go. parts : cucry fifr or tenth oftheſe ge parts 
being Mit. marked out , ſo many. Diameters' may bee drawne 
from,cuher fideto'the.oppalite part, by: the Center E : which 
Diametersſo drawne wil ſcrue tor the Meridians. Then let a» 
ny one of theſe lines bce diujded into. g parts , and diligently 
marked gut, as the Semidiameter E D by F GHLK LM N: by 
"Ra M 3 all 


2 
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all which marks from the Center E, let there be drawne fo ma- 
nv circles. Theſe circles ſo deſcribed will be the true Parallels - 

his kinde of pronto , though more vnuſuall , yerwants not 
his fpeciall vic in deſcribing the parts of the carth neere the 
Pole, which in our ordinary kinde of Tables projected after the 
other manner , cannot ſuffer 1o large and proportionall a Deſ- 
eription, 


:1 Hauing hithertotreated of the Common re- 
preſcatationof the Terreſtriall Globe, we 
are inthe next placerg fpeake ſomething 
of the, ,Hagneticall.-Fhe Magneticall is a 
round Magaetcalteda Terrel{a.\_ 


/ This kindof (Fheare bath been by Gilberr aptlyrermed a Ter- 
reMa, or little Earth, being the model! = wk 409 SIO of the 
greatand maſſic Spheare of the earth whereon wee dwell. Bc- 
twixtthiskind of repreſentation & the former great difference 
may bee obſerued. Firſt becauſe the former is grounded merely 
on Artificiall ?mitation , implying nothing clſe bur a ReſpeF or 
plication : whereas this magneticall 7 erre/a motpnly repre-- 
ents externally the Earth, but Internally out of itsowne A7ag- 
»eticalt nature and vigour, eminently containes and expreſſes all 
thoſe motions and 1cticall yertnes, which we haue former- 


ly ſhewed to bee in the Earth. 2-It «kills not inthe former of © 


what Materiall /abftance the Spheare conſiſts ſo the parts of it 
anſw-r in dne ſymmetry and > _— to the parts of the 
Earth; bur this repreſents the whole as a Homogeneall part com- 
municating the ſame nature & ſubſtance with the whale ſpheare 
of the carth : In the Fabricke of this inſtrument wee muſt conſi- 
der, + the Marrer + 2 the Forme : The matter (as wee hane 
already intimated )is a Magneticall ſubſtance which ought to be 
choſen gut ofa-moſt eminent Mine, hauing all his pare and 
vnmixt, 2s poſſible wee can finde inany Magnet. For though all 
Loadſtones hauc the fame inclination , yet in many the vigour is 
lweake , 0 at eaſt þ hindered by the mixture offome Hetero- 

| genealt 
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zeneall matter, that they will notſo welland ſenſibly performe 
their office.The forme oft is the reundneſle & politure, wherin 
Art ſhould ſhew as much exatneſle as ſheecan : ſuch a Spheare 
may well be expreſſedin ——_—_— whereof we had formerly 
occaſion to make vie : whercin the footſteps of this __ icall 
vigour are ſenſibly expreſſed , no otherwiſe then in the great 


Body of the Earth, 


12 In this Magncticall Terrella rwothings are 

chieflytobecnoted, x the inuentionofthe 

' Poles, 2 of the Parallels & Meridians : both 

which ſhall beraughr intheſe Propoſitions. 

t To finde out the Poles in the Mopneticall 
Terrella. | 


Toperforme this concluſion many artificiall wayes haue been 
inucnted, 1 By the 7nclinatory Needle: for being cuenlyhungin 
ſuch fort vpon the T exre{lgy as may be ſcene in the former figure 
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it will according to djuers points digerfly refpetthe Terrella 
in hisſite : whereſoeuer then wee ſhall finde it to fall perpendi- 
cularly as right angles ; wee may aflure our {elues that that very 


-poifit is thePole : which being one&knowne, 1t will be eaſie to 


finde” the oppoſite Pole, either the ſame way , or by: meaſuring, 
2 "By the Veyne or Mine of the Loaditone : for (as wee hanc 
ſhewed inour fourth Chapter of this Treatiſc) that part which 
was ſituated towards the-North-, wall afterwards dire it {cife 
Southward , and contrariwiſe ,the Southpoint will reſpe&t the 
North, whencethe Poles may be drſcoucred. 3 By alittle boat, 
wherein the Loadſtone being placedon the water , will moue 
round tillf thch rime as with one Pole hee may point out the 
North, with the other the South. Many other wayes may be in- 
vented by Mechanicians, perhaps more curious , to whote indu- 
ftry T reliri my ingenious Reader. 

2 The circles in the Terrella are found out by the 


Magneticall Needle. 
This needs noother ocular demonſtration then we haue taught 
in the fourth Chapter, and may be conceaued in the former Dia- 
gramme; Firſt wee fee the magneticall needle according to di- 
uerle points diuerfly toconforme it felfe, which hath ginen way 
to ingenious artiticers to hndgourthe Parallels and Merjdians. 
The Parallels arc found gut by obſcruing the Angles of declina- 
tion of the Needle hung oner-the Terrella which are found in 
proportian.to an{wer to the degrees of Latitude:;which D* Ri4- 
ty in his Magneticall T reatife hath induſtrionſly calewated , as 1 
hate\here- inferred; ito faue others a new labour of calcula- 
tion. The Mcridiansare more cafily found by hanging any dire- - 
Atory wieror needle oner the Terrella ; one end of which poin- 
tivg towards the North , and the other towards the South, will 
diſcoyer the Meridianine. 
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CHAP. VL - 
Of the meaſure of the T erre$iriall Globe. 


_ [therto haue we handled the Terreſtriall - 
Globe primarily : in ſuch proprietics as 
abſolucely agrec vatoits nature. fnthe fecond 
place we are to handle duch as ſecondarily a- 
riſe out of the former. Here wee are tohandle 
two chiefe points, x The Meaſure, 2 The Dr. 
in (7 10n.. | 
2 The mealursis chatby which we find outthe 


qpantieferebe whole Earth. | 
Good reaſon hane we to cal this the Fecmmdary part of Geography; 
for as much as theſe accidentsand propricties we here conſider , 
arilc altogethcr out of the former. In the*former Treartſ* wee 
hauc divided the Vataral? Sphearcofthe Earth, from the Ar- 
tiiciall ; Byr in this part; for auoiding of tedions repetitions of 
the lame things, wee haue joyncd them together : For howtfo- 
eucr the meaſuring and difinfions. of the Earth bee trucly 
grounded onthe nature of the carth it ſcife;yet canitnotbe well 
cyprefied and taught without the matermall Inftrumentzwehaue 
therefore thought good to conſider the meaſure of the'earth; be- 
fore weecome vauto the Diltintion , becauſe 1t 1s more fimple. 
and vncompound , depending on the lincaments and meaſure of 
one cucle :, whereas the Diſtintion neceffarily requrres the 
conunGzon, and combination of diacrfe circles , as Aeridian. 
and Parallels compared one with the other , as ſhall bee taught 
hereafter, Whethcr the great maſſe of the earth can bee mea- 
ſured, orno , ſeemes a matter not agreed on by all ; Some hane 
held an opinion that jt canzvot bee mceatured , jn regard of 
| the! 
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the infinite magnitude wherewith they thought it endowed : 
' whichopinionſcemesderiued from ſomeof the Platomicks,who 
 aſcribing to the Earchanother figure belides the Spherical, haue 
calt themſelues vpon vncertainties,and being notable toreduce 
the Quantity'of the Barth according to their owne grounds to a- 
| nycertaine meaſure, haue denied it to bee meaſurable : Bur the 
| ground of this opinion wee haue taken away before, in prouing 
| theearthto be of a true Sphericall nature and therefore circum- 
| ſcribed incertaine boundsapt ta be meaſured, Another conceit 
moreablard then the former , is not only the common people , 
whoſe condition might excuſe their ignorance, but of ſuch as 
| would bee eſteemed lexrnedg who contend , thar the greatnefle 
of the earthcannot bee meaſured : the onely reaſons they can al- 
| leadge for themſclues are, 1 That a =_ part ofthe carth is vn- 

acceſſible by reaſon of ſteeperocks, high mountaines , ſpacious 
and thicke woods, mooeriſh fogges , and ſuch like impediments. 
2 That the parts of itare for the moſt part vneuen,and ſubiet to 
no regular Five , Without the which no meaſure can bee exact. 
- The firſtcawill is of no moment ; becauſe whereas wee affirme 

that the Earth by man may be meaſured, we hold itnot necefla- 
' rythatit houldbe trauerſed ouer by iourneyes or voyages. For 
- asmuchas to the finding out ofthe Quantiry of the whole Ter- 
reſtriall Spheare , it. may ſeeme ſufficient to know the meaſure 
-andproportionof any little part in reſpet of the Heauens. * As 
for example, what number of 4iles, Leagues , or Furlongs ant- 
| wertoany degree or degrees inthe Heauens : wherfore we ſup- 
| 'pole the Earthtobe meaſured quer not with our feet , but with 
 ourwits,which may by Mathematicall rales be taught to march 
| forward where our legges fayle vs : The ſccond obie&tion on] 
| proues thus much, that the Earth partaking of ſo many vnequall 
| partsand irregular formes , cannot in the meaſuring admit of ſo 
' muchexacneſſe,as if it were endowed with one vniforme face: 
| yetitis exact to contenta Coſmagrapher,who meaſureth 
| net by feetand inches, butby leagues and/miles , in which wee 
little regard ſucha needlefe curioſity. = 


I The 
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1. Thecommon meaſure by whicb the quantity of the 
Barth is knowne, are Miles and Furfongs, 

Here is to be noted that ſuch inſtruments 2s/ſerue for meaſn- 

ring are of two ſorts, either greater or leffer ; the ſmaller are of 


diuerſc ſorts , as a Graine, ?nch, Foor, Pearch, Pole,and ſuch like | 


Some of theſe howſocuer ſometime viefull in Topographie, can 


haue little or no vic at all in the vaſt greatnefle of the whole - 


Earth. Wherefore the Geographer ſe|dome deſcends ſo low,bur 
takes notice of greater meaſures, ſuch as are files & Fyrlongs : 
where we may obſerue by the way, thatthe viuall meaturing a- 


monglt the Grecians was by $:adia or furiongs,amongſt many of 


the Latines by miles: vnder which wealfo coprehend Leagues: 
theſe miles are diverſly varied , according to the dinaries 

Countries, ſo that in ſomeplaces they are eſteemed longer , in 
other ſhorter : which differences may be learnedout of this en- 
fuing Table, , 


The wy. [1 comming 12 Fur- 
ments | oNgs. 
meaſuri "2 League,| 2 Ne ning 16 
the Earth 2 Mile 2 which i by 1 : 
arc Which 1s | either. _|3 Common of 24 Fur- 
either 2 Impro- | | | Tongs. | 
| per, which 7 l I Common, which 1s 32 
Lis either | 2 Cam 1 ya or foure Ita- 
aule which 1an mules. 
isenher hel 2 Greateſt, containi 
5000 paces which 1s 
called the Suexian,or 
| Heluetianmile. | 


How ſocuer this Diſtin&ion of miles may bemany wayes profi- 
table eſpecially in the Topographicall part , yet ſha —_ ſel- 
dome make vie of any other then the common Germaze mile, or 
the common Jralian mile : To which as the moſt knowne , the 
relt may eaſily bereduced. | 


x - The 
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of _ 


_ # x Furlongcontaining 1 25 Geometical] paces or 62 5 feet, 
x Proper containing 8 Fnrlongsor 1 000 paces. 
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3 The obicd here propoled ro bee meaſured js 
theSpheare of the Earth. The Dimenſions ac- 
cording to which it is meaſured, are cithcr 
Simple or Compound. | 

4 The {implcis rwofold, either the Perimeter,or 
the Diameter. The Perimeter atherwilſe called 
thecircumfcrence, is a greatcircle meaſuriits 
the Earth round abour, 


5 The Ianeution of che Perimeter of the Earth de. 
pends on theſe followitig Propoſitions. 
1 7f two or more circles bee drawne about the 
| | ſans Center, and from the Center to the Circums 
t un 2.  ferencebedrawne two right limes; The Arches of 
| all the( ircles comprehended withinthe ſaid right 
lines will bee like and proportional! one. to the 
| other. TY: Is , 2:20 171.2 50; 
"This Propoſition being meerely Geometrical, is taken here as 
a ground without farther demonſtration : whereof if any man 
doubt, hee may haue recourſe to Claim Commentarics vpon 
Tohannes de Sacroboſcyo, | IÞb principle granted will beget theſe 
ewo.Conle Rarics, wie | | 
+442 2-265 one degree 15 to the number of correſpondent 
miles, or furlongs, ſo all degrees of the circles to 
 -thenumber of miles or-Furlongs ty the 
quantity of the Perimeter of the Earth, - 'þ 
2 Wherefore one degree 0r portion- of the iC. py 4 
| 3 aitigy 90 Yes Coun Dp 
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cle being knowne by bis number of miles or fur- 
longs, the whole Circumference may be found out, 


The reaſon of this conſequence cucry efrithmerician Can ca- 
ſily ſhew out of the Golden Rule : The chicfe point then of the 
invention conſiſts in finding out the proportion of any proporti- | 
on , asa degree, halfe degree,or the likes tothe number of miles 
or. Furlongs anſwerable thereunto ;, for which purpole many 
$kilfull M7athematicians hauc inucnted many excelient wayes of 


great ve and delight. . 


x Bythe eleuation of the Pole ,or obſeruation of an 
Eclipſe, or ſome knowne Starre,the crcutt of the | 
Earth may be found ont. alan 


By thc Elcuation of the Pole it 1s performed atrer this manner: ; 
let there be obſerued two Ciries', or othernotable Land-mark; 
placed juſt North and Sonrh vnder the fame Meridian. In theſe 
rwo Citties, or markes , let the Elenatjon ofthe Pole be exaAly 

noted; Then ſubſtra&t the Eleuation of the Sonthierne Cittic 
whichislJeffer, out of the:Northerne; whicly ts greater : the re- 
fidue: contames the diftance of theſe/places in degrees ; which 
being experimentally-knowne by Miles, Halfe-miles, Furlong: 
or ſich like meaſures, willſhew the true wh tins betwixt a 
degree, and his mumber of miles : which being 2gaine mn]ti- - 
plied by 369, will ſhew the whole circumference of the'Earth. 
For exampleſake,weewilltake two famous Cities of Eygland, 
Oxford and Yorkeg whicharefitnated, if not exatly ,yervery 
neerc the ſame Mcridian. The eleuation of the Pole here with 
vs at Oxford is 51-degreesand zo minntes ; at Zorkeitis 54 de-- 
grees 30 minutes ,-or neere there abour ,: ſubtract the leſſer 
fromthe greater”;'the diftince betwixt O'xfordand Yorke will | 
bee three 'degrees; which diſtance experimentally knowne in 
miles , willſhew the proportion : which wee ſhall finde to hee, | 
(abating ſomewhat m regard of the crookednefſe of the way) | 
abont 1$0., anſwering to three degrees of. the Meridian +. 

wheretore. 
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wherefore to one degree will anſwer 60 Miles, which being 
multiplied by 360 , the whole circle will produce 21600, the 
meaſare of the whole Earth. The like may bee performed by an 
Eclipſe in two Citties lying vnder the Equinotiall circle : two 
land-markes being once noted out , lying vnder the Equino- 
Rial, let there bee obſerned in both the ſame Eclipſe of the 
Moone , eſpecially in the beginning : Now itbeing certainely 
found out how many houres the E-lipſe beganne [in the one 
place before the other , wee mult reſolue their houres into de- 
grees, which 1s cafily done : for as much as to cuery hourean- 
tweres 15 degrees in the Sunne Ninrnall motion , according to 
Aſtronomers, Now thediſtance betweene theſc two Citties or 
markes {being ſuppoſed firſt experimentally to be knewne , 
will eaſily ſhew the correſpondeney betwixt the Degrees and 
miles , which is here ſought, Another ways taught by Poſſido- 
its ,as caſte as theformer , which is performed by ſome noted 
fixt Starre , as Oculrns T aurs, eAritturus, Spica Virgins , or any 
other ;' let there bee obſerucd vnder the fame Meridian in the 
Earth rwo places, whoſe diſtance is experimentally knowne : 
in both thele places letthe Meridianal]titude of the Starre be fal- 
ly and perfetly obſerned: The difference of theſe two Altitudes 
will bee the number of degrees betwixt theſe two places : 
whence we may obſeruehow many miles,orother partsanſiver 
to the number of theſe degrees betwixt theſe two places. This 
way by Clams is preferred before the former ; for as much as 
it requires not in any place the knowledge of the Elcuation of * 
the Pole,whichin any place cannot becertainely knowne,with- 
out long and diligent ſearch , and obſcruation : As for Geopra- 
phicall Tables,they are not alwayes at all rimes tobe had,at leaſt 

worthy credit. - | 
. 2 ' Bythe obſeruation of the N'vone-ſhadowes the 

1-58 meaſure of the Earth maybe found out. 

This way was inuented by Eratoſthenes a famons Mathemati- 
cian : who by obſeruation of the Neone-ſhadowes , obſerued 
at the ſame time at two diucrſe placcs, ſituate vnder the tame 
Ateridian , found out the circumference of the Farth. The pla- 
| CCs 
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ces which he choſe for this purpoſe were Sene , and eAlexan- 
dria, ſituated vnder the ſame Meridian : theone inclining to the 


South; the other to the North. The Diſtano&betwixt thele two 
p/aces is ſuppoſed tobe knowne , whence hee proceeded in this 
manner : Fir{t he ereted a Gnomon at right Angles on the plaine 
of the Horizon : when the Sunne was inthe beginning of {ancer 
called the Solſtice, from which he imagined twoRayes or Beames 
to be caſt at Noone: the one paſſing by Srene the moſt Southerne 
part , the other by eAlexandria the moſt Northerne : fo that at 


Siene, the Sun being then in the So/ſtice paſſed into the Center of 


the world ; the place being 5 {aprin tohaue beene ſituate vnder 
the Trepicke:The other paſſed by the Vertex of the ſaid Gnomon: 
whence by proportion of the ſhadow to the Gnomes by a Geo- 
metrical kinde of working he found out the ſpace berweene A4- 
exanaria, and Siene : which demonſtration, ,tormorceuttidence 
wee will here ſet downe : Let | 
there bee in the Earth deſcribed 
a circle paſſing by eAlexandria 
and Sexe ; in which let A bee 
the place where eAMlexandria 
ſtands : B the place of Steve : 
the Gnomon or Style erected at 
eAMlexandria, A D , The Sun- 
beame carried to the Center of 
the world at Siewa FB C, The 
Sunne-beame paſling by the Yer - 
F8:X 3; - Of toppe of the Gnome n 
{cated at Alexandria E DG, 
caſting his ſhadow A G roward 
the North : let the Gnomon be 
conccaued to bee prolonged vn- 
eo the Center C : Now for as 
much as in the Triangle ADG, 
the Arch A G , without any ſen- 
ſible difference may bee taken 
tor a Right line, having an inſcn- 
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ſible magnitude in regard of the whole Earth : and the Angle A 
| tsarightangle, and the twofſides AD, and A G knowne: the 
| |former by ſuppoſition, being a Gnowon taken at our pleaſire; the 
| |latter by any meaſure, or at lealt by the knowne proportion of 
\ | the ſhadow to the Grown , according to the Dotrine. of 'Tri- 
| | angles: thgAngle AD G will bee knowne; For whereas the 
| 1ſides AD, and A Gare ſuppoſed tobe knowne, their Quadrants 
alfo will be knowne, which being <quall to the ſquare made of” 
| DG, bythe q7 propoſition ofthe 1 of Zac/ide-, the right fide 
 . DGwillcaſily be knowne: out of theſe grounds by the doarine 
ofthe Srnes and T angents 1s eaſily found out the Angle ADG, 
. and by conſequence the alternate Angle A C B, which by the 
27 of the firſt of Excl:de is equall vntoit : for as much as the two 
Radi: FB C and FD G& may be ſuppoſed tobee Parallels in fo 
{mall a diſtance as Alexandria & Sene compared with the Swn - 
the Angle being knowne the Arch A B ſubtended to the Angle 
Gl, will alſo be knowne, which isthe ſpace intercepted betwixt 
Siene and eAlexanaria; and for example fake : 1t Eratofthenes 
(as{ome writc) found outthe Arch AB, tocontaine in degrees 
85 ,andexperience had taught the length ofthe Tourney betwixt 
theſe Citties to haue contained 6183. Furlongs : It would a 
peare by the Golden Rule that 360 degrees containing the whole 
circuit of the Earth muſt proportionally anſwer'to 252000 Fur- 
longs, 


1 Theopinions of (*oſmographer's concerning the 
meaſure of the Earth, are diuerſe : which 1 
chiefely to be imputed to thetr errour in obſer 

| wing the diſtances of places experimentally 
according to Miles , Furlongs, or ſuch like 


meaſures. 


How many Authors of great name and eltimation haue difle- 
red amongft themſelues , cuery man may enforme himſelfe out 
of this Tablehere inſerted. Theſe differences wee tinde diuerſly 
related : but of all others , which Authors haue ſet forth , 

I 


\ 
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© | Authors |. Furlongs. | Miles, . | 
[Strabo and {| 252000 | 31500 
gr ogy | 2 
noo roenn® mneg, 
ks fs. : Erppe '{ 250000 [O_ | 
M72. Poſſidonius | 
ofthe whole |&theancier. API? * Et] 
NR 
f taines YN _ Kr po NN Me OY 
ding to Ptolotnic. 180000 22500 |} 
[77 045 ew Ws. , # 
; The later 
: | Arabiang ,, | 394900 || 25500 
+, | Italiansand | 192800 |. 21600 
g.* | Germans, | | I" | 
I prefe rre the iudgements of M* Roberr Hue: ; For as muchas ic 
is not grounded on; commen. tradition; but induftriouſ] 
himſ{elfederiued outbfthe Ancients bydiligent ſearch jy / 
amination, as by-onte, whole indgement ing armed as well 
with: sktll in-the. language , as the knowledge of antiquity , 
ſcorncsto be iniured by tranflation; W.hacſhobld beethe cauſe 
of theſe differcrices,” 5a.matrer ruhich hathiſtagg tet curious 
ſearchers) into Antiquities,awprethen the formep. Bue 
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ous to coniecture where I cannot define , eſpecially hauing ſo 
good a guide as my*forenamed Author , to tread out the way 
before mee: W herefereſappoſingas aground, theſe Authors fo 
much diflering aboutthe meaſure of the carth , to haue beene in 
ſome ſort Ied by reaſon. The differences muſt nceds ariſe out of 
one of theſe cauſes: cither the errour or Pegligence of the ob- 
ſeruers, in truſting too much to, others relations without any 
farther-featch, orcelferhe defed ini the Mathemaricall grounds 
out of which they deriued their demonſtration; or the diuerſi- 
ty of meaſures vie&in-this worke *orfitally , from the miſap- 
plication. oftheſe meaſures to the diſtances ; whence may ariſe 
ſome errour out ofthe experimentall meHuringof places in the 
earth. In the firſt place it may perhapshed ee whether «- 
riſtotle- defining the.meaſure of the Earth to. bee, 400000 ;fur- 
longs, were not deceaued by relations : for as muchas hee auou- 
cheth it; from the Mathemaricians'of his times , whoſe authori- 
ty and credit for ought wee know, deſcrues as well to bee for- 
otten as their names. Bur this anſwer might ſeeme too ſharp 
in the other : for as much as wee find them regiſtred for Maſters 
in theirſctencc, and ſuchas could not cafily bee coſened by o- 
thers impoſtures. Neither can wee imagine the ſecond to bee 
any cauſe of their errour for the ſame reaſon: becauſe the wayes 
theſe Mathemarticians vied w1 finding out the circuit of the carth, 
are by "writers of good 'credit' commended to poſterity , as 
warrantably grounded on certaine demonſtrations, being no 
other then- what wee hane ſhewed before , which admit of 
nv. Parallogime : In the third place wee ought to examin 
whether the. diacrſity:of apinionconcerning this matter 'pro- 
ceeded from dinerſittofthemeafires which were vſell in this 
worke. Nonnizes and Prmcerias would needs perſwade, that the 


 Furlongs whereby they meafured the earth were not the ſame : 


AMaurolycrs' and Xilander talke of diverſe kindes of paces: 


Adaurolycres labors toreconcite bot ;but withour effe&./ Firſt 
Wwhexeas they wonld hacie diverſe kande of paces it! cannot'/be 
denied : but in the meane timewetamnor leatne that the Grori- 


475 encr meaſured their Fartongs by Paces,, butcither by 'Feer', 


ar Faddomes..: A Faddome -vtach the Greeks call zeſvig'1s' the 


4 meaſure 
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meaſure of the extention of the hands together with the breaſt 
betwixt,containing fix feet; which is a kinde of meaturing well 
knowne. vnto- our Mariners, in founding the depth of the Sca. 
This meaſitre notwithſtanding is by many tranflated a Pace : by 
what reaſon , let any manviudge, Xi/ander intranſlating Sryabs 
renders itanEll : Secondly fora Furlong it containes according 
to Herodotm an ancient Grecian writer 600 Feet : which is al- 
- ſoteſtificd by Sides , being muchJater. A Furlong containes 
160 Faddomes ; cuery Faddome foure Cubits. A Cnbir , ac- 
cording to Heron, a Foot and halfe , or 24 Digits. Now for the 
variety of Foriongs.1t1s true that (ey/oriaus makes three kindes. 
For either it is called the Fraltan confilting of 625 Feet , which 
is, of molt regard in meaſuring, the Earth ; or the Olympian 
of 600 Feet : or the Pyrh:an containing. 1900 Feer. Bur to 
let paſſe this latter, we ſhall finde by ſericus conſideration , that 
the /talian and O/ymyian Furlongs differ only in name , and are 
indeed the fame. For. the 7talian containing 625 Roman Feet 
(according to P/72y in his fecond booke') is cquall to the Oym- 
pian, haning 600 Grectay Feet. For > Foot with the Grecians 
exceeds the Roman Foot by a twenty fourth part : as much as 
is the difference betwixt 600 and 625, Hence wee ſee how lit- 
tle certainty can bee expeRted of fuchasgoe about to reconcile 
theſe opinions out of the various vie and acception of the mea- 
ſures. The moſt probable aſſertion then is , thatthe errour was 
rounded on this , that the diſtances of places, mentioned by the 
Ec ſazd Authors , were not by themſeluesexattly meaſured, 
but taken vp vpon truſt on the relation of trauellers , wherein 
they might cafily bee miſtaken. For inſtance wee will take E4- 
rofthenes and Poſſidonine , as of greateſt credit, whoare notwith- 
ſtanding taxed, for many.errours in their experimentall obſer- 
uations : whereas 1t is Clcere that Pro/omy grounded his opinion 
on the diſtances of the places, exaAly meaſured , as is witneſſed 
by his deſignation of the Latitude of the carth fo farre as it was 
diſcoucred and knownc, Eratoſthencs, for miltaking in the mea- 
ſure of diſtances,is much taxed by Hyparchrs,as we find in Stra- 
bo; For betwixt e-Lexardria and Carthage , hee reckons aboue 
13 thonfand furlongs , whereas by a more diligent enquiry 
N 2 k 38h 
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there are found to bee but 9g thouſand.” Tikewiſe Pof/idorina 5s 
knowne to bee miſtaken; in that hce made the Dftance berwwizer 
Rhodes and eAlexandriato bee 5000 Furlongs , whereas onr of 
therelation of Matriners, ſome hanie'made it 4000, fomie'5 000, 


_ asit is witneſſed by Oratofthenes'in' Strabs {who notwithitan- 


ding, {ayes that hee found by Iriftraments that it was not abone 
3750; and Sirabo won'd haue it fomewhat lefle, as 2640: May- 
rolycrs,going about to defend Poſſidonire againft Prolomy, brings 
nothing but frino%ous reaſons vnworthy fo good an cites. Our 
of all which hath beene ſpoken' our former Corollary will bee 
manifeſt, that the diuerſity of opinions concerning the circumfe- 
rence of the Earth, aroſe from the experimentall miſtake in the 
diftances of places , where they truſted to other mens relations , 
rather then their owne knowledge. | 
6 The Diameter is a right line paſſing by the Cen. 
terof the Earth from one {ide to the other and 


meaſuring thethicknefle of it; the inuention 
of which depends ontheſe Rules. 

1 4522 18t0 7 ſouthecurcunference of a circle to 
5:1 - the Diameter : wherefore the circumference of the 
© ' Earth multiplied by 7, and dlimded by 22: will 
. +. produce the Diameter. o 

The exaF proportion betwixt the C:rcamfrrences of aGircle , 


'& the Diameter being the groumd of the 2yagratzre of a circle, 


15a matter \phich hath ſera work the greateſt wits ofthe world: 
haning notwithfRtanding as yet by no man been brought to dif 
couery, in ſo much as Piri/ezs, and other good Mathenutictans, 
might well doubt whether euer it wonld come to light, Neuer- 
thelcfle, where exatnefſe cannot bee fonnd , wee muſt come as 
neereas wecan. The neereſt proportion in numbers which any 
could yerlight on,is as 22 ta 7, which in fo great and mafſic a bo- 
dy, as the Earth may paſſe withour any ſenſible or explicable cr- 
rour, Suppoſing then our of our precedent EE the 
| { whoic 


% 


 wholecircuitofthe carth to bee 21 600 7ra/iar-miles (which is 

the common opinion now receaued) I mifltiply according to 
the golden Rule 21 600by 7, whence will ariſer5 1200, which 
being diuided by 22 the Quotient will render '6872 %, which 
is the Diameter or thicknefle of the Earth: ſome lefſe curious are 
contentto take only the third part of the circumference for the 
Diameter, which will be 72 00, which account is lefle exaR,yet 
ſufficient for an ordinary Colmognayher : for as muchas 328 
miles,which is the difference,is of no great moment in the mca- 


ſure of the whole Earth. | | 
2 "By the knowne height of ſome mountaine with- 


out the knowledge of the circumference of the 


Earth, the Diameter may be found out. 
This isa way inuented by Aawrolyces , which proceeds in a 
contrary manner to the former : becauſe the former by the cir- 
cumferenee firſt ſuppoſed tobe known, ſhewes vs a way to.find 
out a Diameter : but this,firſt ſeeks our the Diameter, by which 
wee may finde out the circumfe- | 
rence - the practiſe is in this man- 
ner. Let the circuit of the Earth 
be conceaued to be B C D (as we 
ſee in this Figure ) in which let 
there be choſen an high Mountain 
whoſe Alrirade A B may bee 
knowne by the rules of meaſu. 
ring altitudes : then from the 
Mountaines top A , by the rules / 
of meaſuring longitudes muſt the | _ 
whole ſpace of Sea or Land bee 
meaſured fo far asit can be ſeene : 
ſo that the viſuall Beame AC, 
may touch the Saperficies of the 
Earth in C:ler the ſpace the which >& 
is ſeene in the Earth beB C,which WA 
although in it ſelfe it bee crooked and not plaine , yet can it not 
ſenſibly differ from a Plaine, foras mnchas the Arch B C, is ex- 
| N 3 | traordinarily 
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aaordinarily little , if compared with the whole Earth. Theſe 
grounds thus 1aid , we mult proceed by a Geometricall manner 
of argumentation in this ſort, Here are to bee obſerned foure 
right lines : whereof the firſt is A B, theheigth of the mountaine 
obſerucd : the ſecond 1s the viſnall Ray A C : the third AP con- 
fiſting of the height of the monntaine , and the Diameter of the 
Earth. The fourth B C, rhe diſtance which is ſcene : for (as wee, 
hane fhewed) it may without ſenfible crrour bee taken for a 
right line. Now for as much as A B,B Carc knowne,their Qua- 
drates by the 47 propoſition ofthe firſt of £xclide , will alfo bce 
knowne, which being equall to the ſquare of A C,, the {quare of 
therightline AC will likewiſe bee knowne. But the ſquare of 
the right line A C, ith it toucheth tne circle , will be cquall to a 
Right Angle Figure contained vnder D A, AB, wheretore the 
rightangle ſoconceancd will be knowne. But ABis the knowne 
heigth of the mountaine , wherefore the right line A D: 
will cafily be knowne ; if wee diuidethe knowne right Angle 
contained vnder A B, A D-: by the right linc A B : for the Quo- 
tient will giue the right line AD; from whichit wee ſubcuct 
AB, the knowne hcight of the mountaine : rhen-will remaine. 
the Diameter of the Earth B-D , which was here to be pertor- 
med : from this inuention wil] arite this Corollary. 


1 The Diameter of the Earth firſt ſuppoſed to be 
knowne , the circumference may be found out in 
this manner 1 0s 7 1s 11 proportion 022, ſo 'J, the 


Diameter to the Cixcumference, 


2. Wherefore let the knowne number of the Diame- 


ter be multiplied by 2.2. , and the Produd bt dis. 

uided by 7.> the quotient will grue the Circum- 
ference. : 

As for example according toour former initance : Let vs fip= 
poſe the Diameter of the Earth to bee 6872. this number: 
bcing multiplied by 2 2/, will proguce. 15 120, which pRaghp® 
Bas} 2 E- 1A dinided 
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_diuided by 7, wee ſhall findein the Quotient 21600, which is 

the circumference of the Earth. | 

7 The compound dimenſions , according to - 
which the Spheare of the Earth is propoſed 
to bee meafured , are either the Siperficzes or | 
theSolrdiry. 


8 The Superficies is againe twofold , either 
' Plame or Conuexe: the Plaine is the ſpacc - 
_ _cludedinthePerimeter, / 

9 The plaineSuperficies may be found outrwo 
wayes : cither by the Circumference , or the 
Diameter :.both which wayes taughtin thele 
Rules. | 
i Jf thewhole circumference bee multiplied in it 

ſelfe, and the produtt bee diuided by 12.5 the quo- 
tient will ſhew the Superficies included in the 
circle. . 

Asin the former example wee will take the Circumference of 

the Earthtobe 2 1 600 7ralian-miles : ler this number be multj- 

plied mitſelfe , and the produt thereof diuided by 127, the 

Quotient will amount vnto 9278180 , which is the plaine fit- 


perficies of the Earth, | 
2 Tt: tbe Semi-Diameter of. acirclebe multiplied | 


by the halfe part of the Circumference : there 
will ariſe the meaſure of the Plaine Superficics 


contained in the Circumference, 


Thereaſon hereof is ſhewed by Clanims inhis Traft de Z/vper;- 
metris Propoſit . 4. where is demonſtrated , thata Right Angle 
| N 4 figure 
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200 GxROGRAPHIE., The firſt Booke, 
figure comprehended of the Semi-Drameter of any circle, 

the halfe of the Circumference will be cquall to te Cirvlei 
{clfe, of whoſe parts it is comprehended. 


10 So much concerning the Plaine Superficies: 
the knowledge and iquention of the Conuexe, 
may bee performed two wayes: cither by the 
Drameter and ircumference.or elle by the Opace 
contained within the Circumference , accor- 
ding to theſe Propoſrions. 

1 If the (irczemference and Diameter be multiplied 
theone into the ather , the produtt will ſhew the 
number of ſquare miles in the face of the Terre- 

 friall Globe, 


As for example, letthe Diameter of the Earth containing ac- 
cording to the common account 80171 ?, furlongs, bee multi- 


plicd by the whole circumference, which is 25 2000,there will 


ariſe the Conuexe Superficies of the whole carthly Sph 
which is 20205818183 F.. y Spneare 


7 Tf the ſpace” contained m the preateſt circle in 
the Sphearebee multiplied by 4 , there will bee 
produced the whole conuexe Superficies of the | 
Spheare. | 


How to finde out the ſpace or plaine Superficies, is a matter 
raught before > which being once found is cafily multiplied by 


' 4>and ſo will-giue vs the number ſought. 


11 Thc laſt and greateſt compound Dimen- 
fion , according to which os Earth is mea- 
ſured, is the $o/zdrty , confiſting of Length, 

| Bredth , 
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Bredth , and Height , or Thickneſſe : This ma y 
bee found ourtwo waycs cither by the Diame- 
ter, and Conuexe Superficies, firſt appoſed to be 
known: or by the knowledge ofa greatcircle 
without ſuppoſingthe Suppcrficies to be firſt 
knowne: both wayes ſhall bee expreſſed in 


thele Propolitions. 
: If the Semidiameter of the Spheare be multiplied 


into the third part of the Conuex Superficies of” 
the ſaid Spheare, there will ariſe the wbole Soli. 


dity of the Earth. 

This is demonſtrated by Geometricians : For a ſolide Refangle 
compreheded of the Semidiameter of the Spheare, and the third 

artof the Couex Superficics of it, will be equall to the Spheare 
1 ſ{clfe. As for example, if the Semidiameter of the carth contai- 
ning 40090!} Furlongs bee multiplied by the third part of the 
Conuex Superficies containing , to wit, 673 527277, there will 
ariſe the ſbjidity of the earth , 'which will containe 27002 
3:066115 703, Cubicke Forkongs Thar 1s the ſolidity of the 
earth will comprehend ſo many Cubes, cantaining enery fide fo 
many Furlongs, as there are vmitics in the faid number : For the 
eAree or ſpaces comprchended of Solide figures are meaſured 
by the Cubes of thoſe lincs , by whoſe ſquares the Conuexe Su- 
pcrficies of thoſe lines are meaftred. 


2 Jf the greateſt circle bee multiplied by; of the 

.* 0 f . p 
whole Diameter : the produit will ſhew the ſoli.- 

dity of the Spheare. | | 
This way isalſo demonſtrated by C/anins in the fame trat of 


meaſuring Magnitudes, It may Arithmertically bee deduced in 
this ſort, If any Spheare whatſoeuer hath a Diameter of 14 


Palmes, and ſhould bee multiplied by 3; , the curcumfterence [Io 
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GEroGRAPHTE, Thefirſt Booke, 
the greateſt circle containing it will be found to be.44 : whoſt 
halfe being 22, ifitbe mulriplied into the a8” there 
will ariſe the Superficies of the . mg circle r 54, which. num- 


i'R ber if wee multiply by rwo thir parts of the Diameter : that is 


by 9] there will dee produced the ſolidity of the ſaid Spheare,r 

wit, conſiſting of 14373 Cubicke palmes. In the io Gere a 
wee worke by miles or furlongs in meaſuring the whole terre- 
ſtriall Globe , which is a more conuenient meaſure for the 


maſſie Globeof the Earth. 


» C.H MP... 1X, 


Of the Zones , Climates, and Parallels. 


T | Fthe Mcafureof the Earth we haue trea> 
ted in our former Chapter. In the next 

place wee muſt ſpeake of : A Diſtin&tion of 
the Terreſtriall Spheare,which is cither inrc- 
gard of Spaces or DiSiances. | 


2 Spaces arc portions in the Spheare bounded 


by the Parallel! circles: fuch asarc the Zones , 
( limats,and Parallels. 

3 Theſe arc againe conſidered rwo wayes } 
either in themſclues, or elſe iri their Adiunts 
or Inhabiranrs belonging tothem. 

4 A Zone is a ſpace included betwixt two 


leſler 


Y / 
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leſſer and named circles, or clle berwixt a leſe 


ſer circle and the Poleot the world. 
The ſpaces into which the Terreſtrial] Spheare is dinided , are 
either Greater or Leſſer, The Greateris a Hemifpheare which | 
ariſeth out of one only circle by jt ſelfe, without the'Combinat1- | 
on of more. Such are chictiy of three forts. The firſt is made by 
the Equatour : which divides the wholeGlobe into the north 
and thc South Hemiſpheare. The ſecond is of the Meridian , 
whole office ir is to part the Earth into the Eaſterne and W e- | 
ſtcrne Hemiſphcares ; The third of the Horizon, which diuides, 
the Spheare into the vpper and lower halfes :. Burthele parts 
ariſing (as I ſaid) outof one only circle, are handled before with 
the circles themſclues. In this place wee are to ſpeake of ſuch 
parts, as ar;{c out of the Combination and refped of circles one 
with another. Such as are the Zones , Climats, and Parallels. A 
Zone ſignthes. as much as a: girdle or band : becauſe by it the 
ſpaces in the Earthare (as it were) with larger bands compal- | 
{ed about, The Grecians hane-ſometimes giuen this name Zone 
to the Orbs of the Planets, as Theor, eAlexartrinus inhis Com- 
ment on efratus, in theſe words, *84 32 5 8-212; 7 Covas un m- 
oLeyrons 1w Zedbaxd ry mw B mesriy wot 6 Ker © © + 5: Seurt-gy 
8 Ziv, There are (faith he) in the Heauens ſeauen Zones not cone 
terminate with the Zodiacke , whereof the firſt #5 poſſeſſed by $a-, 
turne, the ſecond by Fupiter, &c, But this acception of the name 
1s far off from our purpoſe. The name , Zone ,asitis with vs in. 
vie, 1s by the Latine Potts rendred ſometimes Facta , fome- 
times P/aga:both ſignifying one and the ſelte-fame thing: which. 
tsas muchas a ſpace, comprehended within two Named and 
Icfler Parallcls : or at leaſt befwixt ſich a Parallel] and the Pole 
tt ſelfe : becauſe, as wee ſhall ſhew hercafter Zones are of two 
forts : Theſe Zones are in number fine + which dinifion bath 
heene familiar with our Latine Poets , as may appeare by thete 
verſes of Virgil. |: | 
Ling, tenent Colum Z one 3 GHAYHIG UNA corrſco 
Semper Sole rubens, & torrila ſemper ab gaes 
Duam circum extreme dextra lenag, trahuntnr. 
Caerule't 
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Cerulea glacie concrete, atg, imbribus atris, 
Has inter, Mediamg,, due Mortalibus « gris 
HMunere conceſſe Dinium, ec. 
Fiue Zones ingyrt the Skies ; whereof one fries 
With fery Sun-beames, andall ſcorched lies, 
"Bout which the fartheſt off on either hand, 
The blew-eyed Ice and brackiſh ſhowres command. 
**Twixt theſe ewo and the midſt the Gods doe giue 
A wholſome place for wretched man to liue. 
Which deſcription of Yr gl little differs from that wee finde in 
Oxid, intheſc Verſes: 
—-—Dae dextra celum totidemg, finiftra 
' Parte ſecant Z one : quinta eſt ardentior ults : 
- Sic onres mcluſum numero diſtinxit eodem 
Cora Dei, totidemg, Plage tellare premuntur. 
Duarum que Media oft non eft habitabilis aftn : 
Nix tegit, altaduas : toridem inter viramg, locagit. 
T emperiemg, dedit miſta cum Frigore Flamma. 
Two Girdles on the right hand , on the left 
As many cut the Skies: more hor's the fift. 
So God diuiding with an equall hand , 
Into ſo many parcels cuts the land. 
The mid{through heat affords no dwellers Eaſe : 
The deepe ſnow wraps'vptwo : butbetwixt theſe 
And the other Regions, are twoplaces ſet, | 
Where froſts are mixt with fires, and cold with heat. 
Burt becauſe this enumeration and deſcription of the Zones ſer © 
downe by the Poets, ſeemes too popular andgenerall, wee will 
more ſpecially diuide them according to methode of our | 


 timesin this manner. 


5 The Zones are cither Vatemperate,or Temperate: 
the Vntemperate are againe ewolold cither 

cold or hot. OY 
| 6 The Intemperate hot Zone is the ſpace con- 
ok tained 
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tained betyvixt the tyyo T roprcke Circles of Can- 


cer, and Capricorne. /, 
How vnaptly theſe names of 7 emperate & Vntemperate agree | 
tothe Zones, conſidered in theirowne nature , wee ſhall ſpeake 
in our ſecond part: yet becauſe I thought it vnfit to vie other 
tearmes then the Ancients, I will not coine new names, This 
Zone, or ſpace included betwixt the two Tropicks, circum- 
ſcribes wirhin it'rwo great circles, whereofthe one is the oo 
tour-running juſt in the mid{(t, neither inclining to the North or 
South : Theother is the Ecipricke obliquely croſſing it and mee- 
ting the two Tropicks twice ina yeere, in the Spring and As- 
turmne, The extent or breadth of this Zone then is equall to the 
diſtance betwixt theſe two Tropicks , to wit, 47 degrees, 
which'make 2820 miles : becauſe from the Equataur to either 
Tropicke we account 23 degrees, which added and reſohned m- 
to miles, will make the faid ſumme : within the _— of 
this Zone is ſituate the greateſt part of e{f-icke, eſpecially that 
of the Aby/ſines (which commonopinion with little probabili- 
8 , would hane to bee the Empire of Prefter 70h» ) alfo many 
Hands as Java, Summatra, T aprobana , belides a great part of 
the Sonth of America called Pernana ; It was imagined by the 
Ancients, as Ar:ffotle , Pliny , Ptolomy , and many other Philo- 
ſophers, Potts , and Diuines , that this Zone through extreame 
heat was altogether vnhabitable : for which ne ny called it 
Intemperate : The reaſon of this conicture was drawne from | 
the ftuation of this part inregard of that of the heauens. For ly- 
mg in the middle part of the world , the Sunne muſt of nocefſ- 
ty caft his rayes perpendicular, that is to fay at Right An- 
ples. Now edi to the grounds of Peripateticke Philoſo- 
phy the Idol of this age, the heat derined from the Sunne , 
arifeth from the refiexion of the Sunne-beames againſt the ſar- 
face of the Earth. Wherefore the heat was there cenieRured to 
bee greateſt, where the reflexion was fonnd to bee greateſt. But 
. the greateſt reflexion , according to all Mathemarticians , mult 
be in this Torrid Zone , where the Sunne darts forth his Rayes 
atright Angles , which refle backe vpon themſclues. W bed 
| ate 
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falſe conicAure was a long time continued by the exyberant def. 
criptions of Poets,and defe&tof Nauigation: hamng as yet ſcarce 
paſſed her irfancy. But how farre theſe ſurmiſes-come ſhort of 
wuth ; wee ſhall'deelare-irrour ſecond; part), towhich weehiuc 
reſerued thoſe Phyſicall and Hiſtorical diſcourſes concerning 
the qualities and properties of the Earth, . 


7 The Intemperat cold Zones are thoſe which 
are included berwixt the Polar circles andthe 
Poles: whercof the one is Northerne,contained 
in the Areicke circle, the other Southernein the 
Antar Eicke. _OIn 


Theſe two Zones arenot made out of the combination of two 
circles,as the former: butby one circle with relation to the Pole. 
The greatneflſe and extent of this Zone is about 23 degrees and 
a hal : which reſolucd into 7talian-miles will produce 1380. 
The Northerne cold Zone containes in it Groenland, Fineland , 
and dinerſe other Northerne Regions , whereof ſome are partly 
diſcoucred, and ſet outin our ordinary Maps,other ſome not yet 
deteRed. For the other Zone vnder the Antarticke Pole,it con- 
ſits of the ſame greatneſſe , as wee know by the conſtitution of 
the Globe , hauing other ſuch accidents correſpondent as the 
Northecrne, ſo farre forth as theyreſpedt the Heauens. For other 
matters,they Iye hid in the vaſt Gulph of obſcurity, this port ha- 
uing neuer yet{for ought I know )expoſed her ſelfe to the diſco- 
uery of theChriſtian world .Whether theſe two Zones be with- 
out habitation , by reaſon of args las cold , as the other hath 
been thought by reaſon of too much heat, wee ſhall in due place 
examine. | 


8 TheTemperate Zone-is the ſpace contained 
berwixt the Tropicke 8 the Polar circle:where- 
of the oneis Northerne contained betwixt the 
Tropicke of Cancer and the Articke circle © the 

| | other 


other Southerne-comprehended bcrwixt the 


\Tropicke of (apricorne and the LntarBicke 


e 


circle, 


Why theſe Zones are tearmed Temperate, diucrſe reaſons 
arcalleaged. x Becauſe the Sun-beames here are calt obliquely 
on theſurface; of the earth, and by.canſ{equence cannot produce 
ſo much heat , as in thoſe places where they are darted perpen- 
- dicularly , if wee only conſider. theconſtitutionand fire of the 
heauens. : For as we ſhall hercafter praue, this may ſometimes 
be altered by the diſpolirign of ſome ;particular place. 2 It ma 
becalled the Temperate Zone , becauſe it ſeemes mixt of borh 


Extreames partaking in ſome meaſure.the both quali of heat | 


and. cold: the one from the Toxrid., the other from the Frigid 
Zones. 3- Becauſe in-theſe Zones the diſtances betwixt Sum- 
mer and, Winter are very remarkable,hauing a middle difference 
of time berwfxt them, as compounded of bath extreames.Theſe 
temperate Zones included betwixt the Tropicks and .the Polar 
circles are-twotfald as the circles : The northerne temperate 
Zone comprchended of the Tropicke of (@xcer and the [Articke 


circle , containes 1n it the vpper and higher part of eAfricke, 


ſrerching euen tothe mountaineeLr/as : Moreouer init is pla- 
ced all Ewrope , euen to:the Northerne Ilands in the Arricke 
Zone , anda great part alſo of 4/a: the other temperate Zote 
lying towards .the South , is not ſo well knowne being farre di- 
{tant fromour habitation : and awaiting as yet the farther indu- 
try of our Evg/1h and Dytch Nauigators. The bredth of this 
Zone , asthe other containes about 43 degrees which is the di- 


ſtance betwixt the Tropicke and the Polar circle , which multi- | 


plied by 60, will be reſo!ued into 25 80 Italian-miles. 


1 The Torrid Zone is the greateſt of all : next are 
the two Temperate Zones +: the cold Zones the 
leaft of all. 


The Torrid Zone is found to be greateſt as wellin regard of 
| | longitude 
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longitride as latitude, and is dwided by the Equatour into two 
halfes : the next are the Temperate ; but the two cold Zones 
howſocuer cquall in Diameter to the Torrid, arenotwithſtan- 
ding leaſt of all : where istobee noted that euery Zone is ofthe 
ſame latitude from North to South, beginne where we will, be. 
cauſe it is contained berwixt two equidiſtant circles : bur al} in- 
ioy not the ſame longitude from Eaſt to Weſt, For the parrs of 
eutery Zone by how 'much neerer they are to the Equatour ſo 
mu rude will they have : byhow muchneerer 
the Poles they are , ſo mich the Tefſe ſongirude : for as mnch ag 
the Parallels towards the Poles wayes lefferand leſſer. 
The inuention ofthe quantity of the Zones. before mentioned | 
may briefly thus bee perfortned. Thelatitude of the rorrid Zone 
1s ſo munch as thedittance ixtthe Trapickes ; which is'A- 
|  ftronomically groundedoitthe greateſt declination ofthe 'Sunne 
. | being doubled : This declination being by C/anims and others 
Forind to be 2 3 degrees 3o ſcrup.which being doubled will 
duce 47:which qi nulripliedby 60.and reſoftedinto miles, 
wilt amount to 2820 : the odde ſcriiples of many An- 
thors are negle&ed, The latitude of the' cold Zones is alſo 
drawne from the greateſt declination of the Sunne : For the di-- 
lance of the Pole circles from the Pole it ſelfe is inft fo much as 
' the decliyarion of the Eclipticke from the Equatour, to wit, of 
23 degrees 30 ferup. to\yhichanſwer according to the former 
Rulc 1420 /raliar-miles. The inuentionof the latitude of the 
temperate Zones dependsfrom the fubtrafion of the diftance 
ofthe Poles of the Eclipticke , from the Equatour : thar js from 
the greateſt dec}mation of the Sunne being doubled from the 
whole quadrant : in which ſubduRtion the reſidue will beg3 , 
to which will anſwer 2580 Itahian-miles. | ET 


i The Zone wherein any place is ſeated may bee 
knowne either by the Globe or Ceographicall 

T able , or elſe bythe Tables of Latitude. 
By the Globe or vninerſall Mappe wee may know 1t by the 
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diligent obſeruation of the foure cquidiſtant circles, For if wee 
find it betwixt the two Tropicks,we may without doubrt,thinke 
it tobe in the Torrid Zone : If betwixtthe Tropicke circle and 
the Polar;it will be in the Temperate. If betwixt the Polar circle 
and the Pole itſclfe, it muſt bee in the cold Zone. By the Tables 
of Latitude it may be found this way : Secke the latitude of the 
places gineninthe Table , which if it b&Flefſe then 23 degrees. 
30 ſcruples, the place is in the Torrid Zone- If preciſely it bee 
ſo much in. the Northerne Hemiſpheare , the place aſſigned is 
vnder the Tropicke of Cancer, which 1s the bound betwxr the 
Torrid and the beginning of the Northerne Temperate Zone : 
But if it be in the Southerne Hemiſpbeare , it will be vnder the 
Tropicke of Capricorne : which ends the Torrid Zone, and be- 
innes the South Temperate Zone : Euery place hamng more 
titudethen 2 3 degrees 3o ſcruples, yer leſſe then 66 degrees 
30 Minntes, is ſeated in the Temperate Zone, either Northerne 
or Southerne, as the places are in the Hemiſpheare. Iſthe place 
be preciſely of 66 Degrees 3o minutes, it will be juſtly found to 
be vnder the Polar circle, either e£-#:icke or Antarttiche. Fi- 
nally cuery place whoſe Lititude excceds the number of 66 de- 
grees 20 minutes, is ſeated inthe cold Zone either Southerne or 
Northerne. Ifit reach juſt to go degrees , it will bee ijult vader 
the Pole it ſelfe, 


9 Of thediſtinAion of the Terreſtriall Spheare 
by Zones we hauc ſpoken; we muſtin the 
next place deliver the Diſtintion of the 
earth according to Climares. | 

10 A Climateisa ipaceof the Earth contained 
berwvixt two Parallels diſtant from the E- 
quatour towards either Pole. TE. 

(limates are ſo called becauſe of their Declaration from 

E9r:atour; for as muchas they are to bee accgunted as fo ma- 


ny ſcales of aſcents to or from the Equarony, Some haue deti- 


ned it from the vie which is chiefly todiſtinguiſh the longeſt 
O T1me 
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time of the Artificiall day : becauſe at the your of euery climate 
truely taken, the longeſt day is varied halfe an houre : al-. 
though this account agree not altogether with Pro/onwe , and 
thcancient Geographers before him , as wee ſhall ſhew hereaf- 
ter, This diſtintion of the Terreſtriall Sphearc into (/imates 
is ſomewhat a more ſubtile| diſtinction then the former b 
Zones; tor as much ith it is made by the combination offuch 
Parallels 2s arc principally named and of chiete note, as the 
Tropicks and Polar circles. -But this indiffercntly. reſpects all 
without dift-rence. This firſt beginning and meaſure, as well of 
this as all other meaſures of the earth is the Equatour , for that 
which is. moſt perfet and abſolnte in euery- kinde ought 
to be the meafure of all other, But yet wee mutt vnderſtand , 
that although wee beginne our account of the Climats from the 
Equatour ; yet the Equatour it felfe makes no Climate, but-on- 
ly the Parallels which are thereunto correſpondent. For as it 
is before ſhewed , vnder the Equatour it ſelfe , the artifictall 
dayesare all equall in length , containing only twelue houres : 
\ilfrefors beginning from the Equatour betwixt thatand the 
third Parallel}, wee count the firſt climare : from the third to the 
fixt, the ſecond Climate : and foall the reſt, making the number 
of the Climates double to the number of the Parallels ; fo that 
one and the ſelfe ſame Parallell , which is the end , and bound of 
one Climate is the beginning of the next ; whence wee ſee thar 
to the conſtitution of cuery.Climate three Parallels concurre , 
whereof two are extreame , comprehending the bredth of the 
faid Climate, and one diuiding it ialt in the mid(t. A Parallel! 
therefore differs from a Climate, asa part from the whole , be- . 
ing one circle correſpondent to the " repeing , whereas a Cli- 
mate 1s a ſpace contained im three Parallels. Secondly , as a Pa- 
rallell is conceaucd to adde to the artificiall day one quarter or 
fourth part of an houre; fo a Climate makes halfe an houre:; 
{o that by how much any Climate is diſtant from the E- 
quatour , by ſo mary halfe houres the longeſt day of that 
Climate goes beyond the longeſt day of the place vnder the 
Equatour. Theſe Climares therefore cannot bee all of one c- 
quall quantity ; becauſe the Equatour is a greater circle , and 
| 74 COMPre= 
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-comprehends the greateſt ſpace in the Earth : ſo that it muſt 
needs follow that theſe Climates necre the Equatour being 
made: by the combination of greater circles are grearer then 
thoſe neerer the Poles. But becauſe all Climates are made by 
the combination of Parallels; wee are to vnderſtand that there 
are three ſort of Parallels to beeknowne in Coſ/meographic : The 
firſtare thoſe which doe diſtinguiſh the latitude of places , ta- 
king their beginning from the Equatour; andarc inan ordinary 
Globe of Mappe diſtinguiſhed, ſometimes by 10, ſometimes by 
I5 degrees, The ſecond kinde of Parallels are thoſe that make 
the Zones, which are indeed ſome ſpeciall named Parallels, as 
the Tropicks and the Polar circles : Thethird ſortare called Ar- 
tificiall Parallels; becauſe they ſhew the diſtances of artificiall 
dayes and nights , whichare commonly noted inthe margent of 
a Geographicall Mappe, which laſt ſort of Parallels arc here chic- 
fly tobe vnderſtood. 


1 The Zones and (limates agree in forme but differ 


in greatneſſe, number and office. 


The Climares are ſo called { as we hane faid) becauſe they de- 
cline from the Equatour,and are ſpaces of the Earth containin 
two Parallells, in which the longeſt day is varied by hal 
an houre. Theſe agree with the Zones in ſome fort : for 
both of them are ſpread by. the latitude of the Earth, and 
by Parallell circtes compaſſe* it abont as {o many girdles : Ne- 
uerthelefle they difter one from the other. 1, In Greatneſſe, be- 
cauſe the Zones are grcater , the Climartes lefler ſpaces in the 
Earth, 2, In N«mber,becauſcthere are only fiuc Zones, bur ma- 
ny moreclimates.' 3. IO fficewie and cftect, becauſe. the Zones 
are to diſtinguiſh the mutation, of the quality of the aire and 
ſhaddowes according to diuerſe Regions of the Earth : but the 
Climates are vſcd to ſhew the greateſt differences of houres in 
the day : to ſhew the variationVf the rifing and ſerting of the 
ftarres, for places vnder the ſame Climate hiue theſame quan- 
tity of dayes and nights, the ſame rifing and ſetting of the ſtarres, 
whereas places ſeated vnder diuerſe climats haue a great vari- 


ation inthe dayes and nights , and a diuerſe riſing and ſetting on 
O 2 the 


©. 
A 
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theſtars: for as often as the longelt or Sollticiall day of one place, 
differs from the longeſt day of another by the ſpace ofhalfe an 
houre, a new Cl:matc is placed : wherefore vnder the Equatour 
or midlc part ofthe earth the dayes are alwayes cquall,:to wit, 


of 12 houres : which beginning fromthe Equatour , if wee ap- 


pro:ch towards either Pole, fo far as the greateſt artificiall day 
amonnts to 12; , we may aſſure our ſclues thac wee are come to 
the firft Climate : and ſo forward ſtill the greatcit day of our Cli- 
mare will by ſo mach exceed the greateſt day of rhe other. As 
the Climates differ one from the other by halfe houres, fo the 
Parallels by quarters, as we haue ſhewed : and ſhall more fully 
explaine in this Chapter. 


2 The Climates compared one with the other , are 


not all of * the ſame greatneſſe. 


Although the Climartes are placed according to equal] increaſe 
of dayes and nights, yet ſuffer they a great inequality : For no 
clime is equall to another in the fame Hemiſpheare, but are (till 
greater then other, by how much neerer they are to the Equino- 
Riall circle ; for the latitude of the firſt Climate is reckned to be 
about 8 degrees, which make 480 1:a/ian-miles: but of the laſt 
not ſo many minutes as quarters of miles. 


11 In Terreſtriall Climares, two things arc to be 
vndcrſtood,; 1 The Inuention - 2 The Diſlin- 
ion. The Invention teacheth the manner 
how to find out in what Climate any place 
lieth.The finding out of any climate depends 
ypon theobſeruationofthe length ofthe day. 
for the length of the day being once known, 
' the Climate will alſo bee found out by this 
Rule. | 
z Double the houres aboue 12, and the Produtt 
will ſhew the Climate. The 


| CHAP. IX. . 2T3. 
Thereaſon of this rule is-:intimated before; to;wit, that the cli- 
mates arc diſtinguiſhed the: one from the ather by the ſpace of 
halfe anhoure of the longeft-day':. Now the dayes vnder the. c- 
quatour are alway Oy 12 houresin length: from 
which towardsthe Pole they are increaſed by degrees: where- 
fore the. number of the Climates mult needs bee double to the 
num-er othonres aboue12;: as for example , if I ſhould find out 
in what Climate. England is ſituated - I find the length of the 
longelt day tobeabout 1 $houres , which is {ix houres more then 
x2; this:L double, andit will be 12; whence I colle&t, that Eng- 
land is fimated; vnder the. 12 Climate : A more compendious 
way of finding out: the- Climate of any place, is by a certaine 
Table, wherein againſt eucry Eleuation of the Pole 1s ſer the 
1iuſt Climate : which Table we ſhall inſerthercafter. Here muſt 
bee noted that thisrule whichwee hane taught is to bee vnder- 
ſtood of the Climates as they are abſolute innature , and not of 
Prelomnes Climates : Ifany man would finde out the Climates 
of Ptolomie, hee mult firit caſt away three quarters of an houre , 
which is 45 minutes ; becauſe his Climates, as wee ſhall ſhew, 
beginne not immediatly from the Equatour , but from the lati- 


of r 2 degrees. | 
12 Thus much for the Jauention : the Diſtin@jon 


of Climates is Northerne and Southerne Cli- - 

mates: both theſe againe are of rwo ſorts, 
cither proper or improper. 

7; The proper Climartes arethoſe which are 

laced berwecntheEquarour and the puine 

neere the Polar circle +: The improper arc 

thoſe from the Polar circle tothe Pole it 

ſelfe, 


Wee muſt vnderftand that the climates are conſidered two 
manner of wayes, 1 Abſolutely inreſpet of the whole Terre- 


firiall Spheare, 2 Comparatiuely, inreſpeR of the knowne ha- 
O 3 birable 
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bitable part of the Earth : According tothe- latter conſideration, 
the ancient'Geographers haue otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed the Cli- 
mates then the new writers: whence ariſeth a great difference - 
and confufjon amongſt they , in defmingrthe number of the clj- 

mates, For ſomerime they will Fane anew climat put whenſo-. 
cuer the day increaſcthaquarterofan honre : ſomer1megat halfe 
an houte , ſometimes at difference of art whole houre or day, But: | 
the doubr is caſtly anfwered, and reconciled by-our forrher di- 

ſtinAion; for whereas they put thedifference of climates to. be 
halfe an houre , it is to be vaderſtood of theſe winch are pro-- 
per 'climates betwixt the Equatour and the: Polar-circle , for - 
Itis certaine that beyond: this circle the attifictall days incrca-. 
ſerh,not only by houres ,'bne by dayes,, weeks , months ; fo 

that another account muſt b-e madeof ſuch climats then of the 

former. But it hath been generally taken for thoſe climates of 
the Ancients : now the diſtin&ion of climates amongſt the An-' 
cients is of two forts. The firſt was of /the Geographers: before 

Prolomy who placed the vttermoſt: bound Northward in the- 
25h:degree of Latitude or Bleuation, and ſo'made only ſeuen- 
climates. Theſe 7 climates were all vnderſtood to bee in the 

habitable parts wherein they were matked and deſigned one: 
vato'vs by names taken from Citries, Aonnraines, Regions , and, 
ſach ke remarkable places, where weare to conceaue that clj- 

mate'asncere as may bee gueſſed rorunne through the middle 

of any ſach Region, whereof it raketh ity ndme : Bur the better 

to vnderſtand the Diſtintion of the climates , as well with the 

Ancientas Moderne Coſmographers,we will iffert this follow- . 
ing Theorcm., yo 


1 In the placing und Number of the Climates 
and Parallels, there-is a great dinerſity be-. 
twixt- the Antient and Moderne Geopra- 
phers. | Hy 

This hath been before mentioned : but-for better diſtinRion. 


wehaue reſerucd the handling of theſe differences to this pro- 
| | 2 RN politiory, 
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poſition , which may ſerue asa Carollary to- the reſt, Firſt wee 
take itas granted that Prolomy,fo 'appointed, the, Parallells (out 
of which the. climates mult ariſe.) that he,numbred 38 both 
Wwayes fromthe Equatour :! to wit , 78 towards the Soath,, and 
ſo many towards the North. Theſe Parallels he fo ditingui- 
ſhed , that 24 henumbred by quarters of houres , foure by halfe 
houres, foure by whole houres, and fix by whole months, Hence 
is it that Geographers ſay , that a new Parallel] is ro be placed 
fomerimes whereas the longeſt day increaſeth by a quarter of 
-an houre; ſometimes where itincreaſcth by a halfe , ſometimes 
| byawhole houre, ſometimes by a whole moneth. Thefirlt is 
tobe vnderitood of thoſe 24 Parallels which were deliucred by 
the Ancients before Ptolomy. The ſecond, third, and fourth af 
ſuch as were vnknowne vnto thoſe Ancients before: Prolomy. 
Toreduccall into order we will ſet downe this diſtinction, The 
diltinQion ofthe Climarts is cither ancient or new. The Anct 
cnt was againe twofold : cither former or latter. The former 
. was that which was ſet downebetore Prolomes time ,- where- 
.Inthere were aſſigned ſcuen Climates according to the. com- 
mon opinion (though 2ercator grants but 5 ) Theſe Authours 
; placed their Northernebound in the 25 degrecs or eleuation : 
The later diſtintion was almoſt the ſame, but ſomewhatcorre- 
Aed by Prolomy,, who placed 9 Climates towards the North. + 
The firſt oaſſed by Meroea Citty of Ethiopia, where the longeſt 
or Solſtitzall day 18 1 3 houres. The ſecond by Sire in Egypr , 
where the longeſt day is 131: The third by eflexanaria in 
E9ypt , whete the, longeſt- day is 1 4 houres /, The 4th by 
the Iland of Rhodes, where the longelt day 1s of 141, The 
fift by Rome , where they haue the length of the longeſt day 
15 houres. The fixt by Ppartwe , where the longeſt day is 
15; houres. The ſeauenrh by the mouth of Borsſthenes where 
the. longelt day is of 16: houres, Neuerthelefle ſome hauc 
drawne the 6 Climate by Boriſthenes in Sarmatia., and the ſca- 
uenth by the Riphean mountaines. Ptolomy to this number 
addes two more, and fo reckons them that the 8 ſhould paſſe 
by the Riphean mountaines, and the 9 by Denmarke where the . 
dayar longeſt is x5 houres. To theſe Northerne Climats they 
O4 oppoſed 
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ſo many towards'the South , which they called Anti- 
elimares. Theſe as it ſhould Come m Prolomics time were 1- 
altogether , becauſe few-or no/ptaces were dilcous- 
ny at thattinic beyond the Linc. Burtojcaut Prolory and:his 
old 'Authors , and examine the induſtry of later Geographers , 
wee ſball finde theDiſtmRAton of the Climartesto bee rwofold ; 
tither vnperfe& whercinthey numbred onely 1 9 Climares; . Or 
, wherein they accounted 46 :or 48, 'of- which 53 
or'24 were Northerne; andthe other onthe m_ ite part, to 
wit, inthe South. The perfeR diſtinttion of rhe Climares is 
inc (aslater writers moe? ether certain& or yncertaine. 
he certaine they call that wherein rhe Climares are diſtin- 
| og and ratigel from the Equatour to the Polar circle: For 
| *fithens the Northerne Regions arc 'now diſcoueredbeyonid 70 
. <degrecsof the Elemntion of rhe Pole ;and a Climate is defined to 
| tbeca ſpace comprehendetl- berwixt:three Parallels in the ha- 
| bHitable Earth: whercin'the Jengrthof the lonoeſt day-is-increa- 
| fedbyhalfeanhoure; Therefore irmuſt needs bezthat from the 
| tourtorkit habitable partefithe Earth; wherein the lon- 
ww he 24. houres (which is not farre' from the Pole-circle ) 
wr dt be laced 24 Climates. The vncertaine diſtintion 
yecal that whichis berwixr the Polar oirele; and the-Poleit 
, Which may'bee tearmed oper; bectſcin theſe 'Cli- 
fned the days notincreafſed by halte honres; as inthe former , 
- butt firſt by beg No es, then-by :wWrokes, and laſt ofI1by 
; 'wholte eat much I hes the Pole it felfe they 
| *hauicis Moneths Sergei day , 'and'ſolongagaine acantinu *11 
night. The Parate/s where the Climatesare'made ,were ſet 
downe by Prolome '38 (as wee hane faid) butthe later wri- 
ters haue placed them fo farre Northernly , that theyreachto 
-thattra& wherem the Sunne tarrics aboue the Horizon a whole 
"24 howres., and fo have numbred 2 3'6r 24 towards the North , 
and ſo-many rowards the Sowrh, The canfe of this diverfity is de-. 
cauſe Gage draw the firſt by the mouthof the Redde-Sea : o- 
thers by Meroe: forthe Cn of thefe climares 
| corrected by later Cons beginne their-accommt 
E $ont the Echaronr ir {1 "wing rite ray the beſt rale of 
certainty 
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certainty :beomtewehold that whole tract of Earth tobee ha- 
bitable, as we ſhall Prouc'in our fecond booke. 
(4 A Parallels afpacewbercinthe longeſt day 
I 10cE caled by a quaItEr of:an boure.- © + 
. Concerningthe Paratels, little canbe:faid-more then wee han 
 openedinthe doQtinewtthe Climars: tor{as wefhewed the 
onecatnotbe well vnderftoad — other - —_— auoid 
'ambiſgul h,wweemilt conts ata Paraltell!;mnaybee 
— p yer day area '; mwhach ſenfſexvectockeitin 
the fift Chapter;;where we diuded themmro Named or Name- 
tefſe : or ole fora ſpacebounded byrciroles! as wee here vnder- 
ftandit. The negled ofthisdiſtineion hath-maile fome Grogre- 
phersſpcake ſomerimesimproperty.. The-Parallell is:fotind out 
r Let the munber of the Ingeſt day about 12. be 
. multiplied by.y., and the, Produtt wil ſhow thre 
t3 pi Parallelts' ic: Fo | | 36 'tpul 2s Ws: F 
"Thereabbn is pmen before in the dodrine of the Climates:, be- 
cauſe the Prraltelffpace according to Latitade,, is but halfe the 
Climate :{o that as in finding out the climate for anyplace wee 
ought to double the houres of the longeſt day aboue x2 : ſo here 
aw terhem, whichisromutriptythemby 2 : 
As for example at Rome ve tindethe longeſtdaytobe about 15, 


will produce 12, which isthe Parallel] tor the place. 
2 TheParallcls nowhere diuidethe Climats in- 
to two equall parts... --. 


In the clumates wee are to conſider two things , cither their la- 
titude,or bredth from North to, Sauth ; or their. longitude or 
extent fromEAt'ro Weſt. 'Int refpe&t of theformertuee may 
hardly withour. ſenfible 1errour: ca)l rhie ParalleNthalfe the Cl:- 
mate , inregard the three lines whereof the climate conlits, to 
wit, the middle and the two extreames, afe not alivaies of like 
ittance : but if we conſider the extent of the Circumference as: 
it 


which exceeds 12 by 7; which ns ar multiplied by 4, 
| 


21% 
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itretcherth i ſelfe betw xt Eat arid W &ft ,wvenmitneedesy r> 
knowledge much more ; to wit; that.ok two!Prale/r, ditiding 


the.ame climate berwixrthem, « that, that is qvanifeſt] ythe grea- 
teſt which is nextthe Equaronr , and t 1$-4 2 eblea which: is 
_ to-the Pole 5 Bee the iCird comprehend 


their. Parallel ſpaces, continually Lek he nnd; the Pole: {b 
that if, we imagine rwo mento traucll round about the earth, the 
oneinaParallellncererthe Equatour he other necrer the Pole, 
in the faite fpaceot time ; it maſtneeds/followithar he ſhould 
got far fafter-which is neerer the thenthe otherheere 
the Pole: for howſocuer Columells tomakea Pata)lell to 
haue in bredth.60 foot , and ro intimate by conſequence An &=- 
qualicy ofthe Parallels amongſt theinſchtes ,, yer mult this bee 


'. vnderfiovdiof.Barallels whicharencereonero the other heerer 


the Equatour , which comprehend a great = of and, and 
admit no {cnſible difference. Other matters which concerne the 
Climates and Parallels, ſhall be (God willing) vnfolded in our 
Tables in the next Chapter, when wehaye ſpoken of the 7:ha- 
bitants , and ſach other adiundts appertainmg\;; withour the 
which this treatiſe will be vnperfe&,depending for a great part 
on ſuch So ah method adauts not un this PROP, bur 

immediar Y PN, ret cb eh dec | 
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is We hitkirs” reared, of EM diſtin- 
| 1 ctien of {paces bounded by circles in 
the Nexeſirlan rs to wit, Zones > (limater, 
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and! Parallels , wee are'now to treate'of 
the Inhabitants; as fuck 'adiunds as pro- 
perly uiags Ah ſuch ſpaces ; ſo. farre as it 
concernes the. conſtitution of the whole 
' "*Spheare.”. GS A” Rte des co 
2 The diſtinction of the Inhabitauts is twa- 
fold', cither Abſo/ute or Comparative + Abſo- 
luceas they maybe coalidercd in thetmſelues 
without any comparifon of one with'the 
4 'The formers agains twofold ; cither from 
_. the Poſtionof the Spheare , or the differences | 
. of their Sun -Shadowes , According to the po; 
ficion of the Spheare thelnhabicrans-maybe 
faidtohauceither a Kzgbr, Obhque,or Parallel{ 
 Sphearcaccardingto their Horizons. 


Vy hattheſe three Sphearcy arc , may appeare by that which we 
haue formerly Paton concerning be Aion of Horizons in 
the ſixt Chapter of this Treatiſe , and thereforeneeds no farther 
repetitiomweareimthisplace to:treatofthe ſencrall accidents, 
and conditions of the Inhabitants. Out of the diſtinRion of the 
threefold Sphearewill ariſe '1:3 'tmanners dfhabitarion': which 
for more orderfake , wee will reduce mtocertaineheads in this 
manner, 


t) 


4 The people of aright Spheareare ſuch as in- 
joy aright orizon,whote proptieties ſhall be 
declaredinthis Theoreme, + . 

TE. : 1 The. 
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i 111The {uhahitents of 4 Right\ Spheare in reſpe f7 
111; of thin heauens,bgue the [ame dcchdetts, - | 

Theſe accidents are any foure , 1 They intoy a perpetuall 
Fquino&tialt, hauing their dayes and nights aNvayes equall the 
one.to the other : becaule the Surne neuer fwaruing from his 
Eclipticke, hath his courſe __ dinided by the Horizon. 2 
i Þ With them all theſtarreFequally ſer and riſe; becauſe al the Pa- 
ralle)ywhercin:the (tarres make their Dyurnall Revolution are 
: eqpliy.cut by the Horizon, 3 To them the Sunne is ewice in 
the yeere vertical? that-is direAly oyer their heads , and twice 
2gaincin the!yeere Solfticiall? The former ihe fintdegrees of 
eAriec and, Libra, the latter inthe tirſt degrees of Cancer and 
Capricorne : which diverſe propoſitionsofthe Sunne, ſome later 
Geographers hane tearmed foure Solſtices : twohigher and rwo 
lower, 4 Hence s it to paſſe that they yccrcly cnioprwo 
| St ET [mers ewife rws fprings and two Au- 
'| . nunnes: Their Summer when the Senne is ro: them vertical! : 
their winter.when it is {cated m.cither of the Tropicks. Their 
Springs and T_T the Supne is paſling through the 

miagle ſpaces berwixtberki. 000 DT or OL 
5 The people mhabiting an O/44tieSpheare are 
ſuch whoſt Ariz is oblique. Thie propric- 
' Ties wry ie nd then arc cither General 


s The Generall are ſuch as agree to all choſe 
 Whichinhahican oblique Spheare,.. 
1 4llthe Inbabitants ſ, an oblique Spheare agree 
mm two proprieties. | 

Theſe twoproprietics whercin they agree are theſe, -1 To all 

- the Inhabitants without. the Equatour vader what, Parallel! 
| ſoeuer, the dayes arc equall to the nights only rwice in a yecrc , 
to wit , cithcr inthe beginning of the Spring, or the beginning 


of 
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ofthe Autumne. At other times either the dayes increaſe abon© 
the nights as in the- Summer, or grow lefſeras in the winter. 
2 To theſe inhabitants ſome ſtars are perpetually ſcene , as ſuch 
whichare neere the Pole to which they incline : ſome are neucr 
ſcene, as ſuchas are fartheſt off from the ſaid Pole : ſome riſe and 


ſet, which are thoſe whieh are in the middie ſpace betwixt 


both ; whichare ſometimes viſible, and ſometime lic hid, 

7 The ſpeciall Accidents of an Oblique Hori. 
zon, arc {uch as agree to {peciall places inthe 
ſame Spheare. 


1 The Inhabitants of an Oblique Spbeare of 


fine ſorts, iniozing ſo many correſpondent pro- 


perties, 


Fhe firſt ſort are of thoſe , whoſe Zenith is betwixt the Equator 
and one of the 7 ropickes,cuen vnto the 2 3.Degrees,zo.Scruples 
of eleuation of the Polc : In ſuch a fort, towards the North be- 
twixt the Line and the T ropicke of Carcer, are placed the inha- 
bitants of Zei/an , the extreame NOR of the Eaſt Fndies , Hiſ- 
paniola, Guinea , Nubia , with ſome part of eAratia fulrx , 
and all other places betwixt the Equator and the Tropicke of 
Cancer in the Torride Zone. Towardsthe South, in the ſame La- 
titude , are placed the Brafilians , the Pernnians , the Ianans, 
with many others. The Accidents which happen vnto theſe 
Nations are theſc, r. They may ſee all the ſtarres except a few 
which are neere the Pole. 2. Their dayes and nights are ſome- 


what vnequall, fo that their longelt day, or longeſt night ,. 


is not alway of the ſame quantity. 3, Twice in the yeare they 


haue the Sunne-verticall , but without the Equator. 4. They 


have two Summers, and two W inters , but not equally tempe- 
red. 5. The length of thei longeft day reacketh to 13.7 

houres. | | ; 
' The ſecond fort are ſuch as inhabite vnder the Tropicke it 
ſelfe , whoſe eleuation of the Pole is cquall to the greateſt de- 
| | clination; 
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clination of the Sunne, which is 23. degrees, 3o Scruples. Vn- 
der the Tropicke of Carcer is placed a great part of eArabia fu- 
lix, Eaſt India, the Southerne parts of China ,- the higher parts 
of Egypt, and Sree, Vnder the Tropicke of Capricorne are pla- 
ced Topeople of Monomotapa , and Madag aſcar , "with other 

places : The aceidents belonging vnto them are theſe, 1. To 
them appeare all the ſtarres comprehended in one of the circles, 
but none of the: other. As for example, to thoſe inhabiting the 
Tropicke of ({ancer , the ftarres included within the Arrticke 
Circle alwayes appeare , butnener thoſe which are in the An- 
raricke : IiKewiſe to thoſe which dwell vnder the Tropicke of 
Capricorne , all the ſtarres appeare which are contained within 
the Antarticke Circle , bur none of thoſe included within the 
Articke Circle. 2. By how much neerer the Sunne approa- 
cheth to their Zenith or Verticall point, by ſo much are their 
dayes lengthened ; and by how much farther it goes off, by ſo 
much are they ſhortned : ſo that they intoy then their longeſt 
Way, when'the Sunne direAtly pafferh by their Zenith. 3. To 
them'the Sunne is verticall but once m the yeere: to wit , to 
thoſe vnder the Tropicke of Cancer, when the Sunne enters into 


' thefigne; as tothe other when it toucherh the firſt Degree of 


(apricorne. . 4. They haue but one Summer and one Winter 
throughout the yeere, OI _ 

The third ſorr ; are ftich inhabitants as dwell in one of the 
temperate Zones berwixt the Tropicke and the Polar Circles 
from 24. Degrees of eleuation , to66. Degrees, zo. Scruples. 
Such inhabitants towards the North, are {as wee haue ſhewed) 
almoſt all "the inhabitants of Zxrope , «Aſia mater , and part of 
eAfriea : avon theotherſide towards the South, the Chy/renſes , 
the farthermolſt Africans, and thoſe thatdwell neere the ſtrairs 
of HMagel'ane. Their properties are chiefly theſe 77. Many 
ſtarres are by them alwayes ſcene, and many nener appearc. 


| 2. Their dayes notably differ in inequa'!ty. 3. The Sunne ne- 


uer arrives at their Zenith, bat 1s alwayes on the' South 
of thoſe which inhabire berwixt the Tropicke' of (anrer, 
and the Articke Circle , andalwayes on the North fide of fuch 


asdwellin the oppoſite temperate Zone. 4. They hane inthe 


yecre 
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yeere but one Summer and Winter , but by reaſon of the diner- 
firy of places much vnequall : for where the eleuarion of the 
Pole is greater,the winter 19 much harder ; but where tt 1s lefler 
it 1s more temperate. | 

The fourth kinde of inhabitants., are thoſe which reſide vn- 
der the Polar Circle , (which is the Zenith) wherc the tem- 
pcrate Zone cndes, and the colc. deginnes:, where the eleuati- 
on of the Pole is beyond 66. Degrees 70; Minntes, in which 
Tra lics Noua Zembla , with many vuthor Llands'not yet well 
diſcouered in the North : and perhaps as many more' vnder the 
Antarticke Circle towards the South , Icfle knowge than the 9- 
ther. The accidents belonging to them are theſe , 1, Thoſe 
which inhabite vnder the Arqticke Circle, ſee all the ſtarres in- 
cluded within the Tropicke of Caxcer , butneuer thoſe with- 
in the Tropicke of (pricorne * Likewifei, thoſe which liue 
vnder the Antaraicke Circle , fee all the ſtarres within 
the Tropicke of {"apricorne , but nener thoſe within the other 
Tropicke of Cancer. 2, Their Jongeft day at Midfummer is 24, 
honres , their 'night then being but a moment: likewiſe their | 
longeſt night, as at Mid-winter , 1s bat 24. houres , their day 
paſlingnot a moment. 3. The Center of the Sunne euery yeere 
twice tuucheth at their Horizon. 4. The Sunne at Noonetide 
is alwayes on the South of thoſe which awe!l vnder the Ar- 
cicke Circle , except it bee m the Summer Tropicke , when 
it is the Mid-night , or Northerne point : tkewile to thoſe thar 
are vnder the AntarAicke Circle,the Sunne at noone 1s alwayes 
on the Northſide, except vnder the Winter Tropicke. 5. They 
haue 1n the ycere one Winter and one Summer : Sut the Win- 
ter farre colder, and the Summer flacker then in the forenamed 

laces. | 

The fift and Jaſt habitation, is of thoſe whichare included 
betwixt the Polar Circle, and the Pole it felfe , from 66. De- 
grees and 3o, minutes of cleuation to 90. In which Tra@, 
httle is difconered Northward , and-in the South climate no- 
thing at all, The ſpeciall Accidents appertaining to them are 
theſe, 1, With them a few [tarres are ſeene to (et and riſe. 
2. They hauz an £qmizoxe the Sunne touching the firlt De- 
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gree of Ariesand Libra, 3. They of the North Zone haue more 
dayes avout the middle of Summer,and more nights in the W in- 
rer: likewiſe , they of the South frozen Zone , the contrary. 
4. They haue extreame cold Winters , and inſtead of Summer, 
a{mall remiſlion of cold. 5 , The fignesof the Zodiacke to them 
prepoſterouſly riſe. | 


8 The inhabitants of a Parallel! Spheare are 
diſcoucred in this propoſition, 
1 The mbhabitants of a Parallel! Spheare entoy 
but Fre kinde of babitation , in reſpe&t of the 
Heauens. , ny 


A Parallell Spheare, I, here accurately vnderitand for that po- 
fitureof the Globe , wherem the Pole of the world is precilely 
placed in the Zenith,or elcuated to 90. degrees of Altitude : be- 
cauſe onely in ſuch a ſite, the Equator and the Horizon agree in 
one;and lye parallel]to all the reſt of the Parallel] Circles: which 
places, whether it bee atall capable of habitation by reaſon of 
cold, wee ſhall diſcufſe hereafter inthe ſecond part : but out of 
fuippoſition admitting a place of habitation , theſe accidents will 
happen, 1, The frxtſtars which they ſce, are alwayes ſeene o, 
that with them there isno pointof Eaſt or Weſt ; for the ſtarres 
neuer riſe nor ſet. But the Planetsriſcand ſet , but not by ther 
diurna!l, but proper motion. 2. They haue a continuall day of 
fixe moneths, and.a nightalſoas long, the Sunne riſing conti- 
nually in the firſt degree of eAries , and ſetting 1n the firſt of 
Libra. 3. The Sunne inthe Equinoctiall points, for all the time 
that hee is aboue the Horizon (as all the other ſtarres) is turned 

round about in manner ofa wheele, 4. The Equatour fernes in 
placeof the Horizon, and the Equatour 1s cucry where equi- 
diſtant from the Pole-5. They bauc one Winter and one Sum- 
mer, the former exceeding cold, the Jatter lefſe warme then 
ours. 

9 The fccond diſtinction of the inhabicants 


of 
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of the carth is taken from their A(oone-ſhad- 


dowes. 
The Sunne in diners parts of the carth djuerſly ſpreads his 
; ſhaddow , becauſe the Gnomons or Opacors bodies by which the 
ſhadowes are made in the earth, are indiuers places diuerſly op- 
ſed, or obieed to rhe Sunne : for whereas the Sanne fo runs 
1n his Eclipeicke Circle berwixt the rwo Poles, that though his 
afſage be in an oblique Circle , yet heneuer comes o farre as 
the Poles themſclues: ir neceſarily muſt be , that ſometimes he 
ſhould ſhoot forth his beames perperdicnlarly,as when itis in the | 
vertical] pointofa place ; ſometimes Obl:quely , as-when he de- 
clines cichen one way or other from the verticall point ; fome- 
times in paraltell wile,for as much as in ſome places of the earth, 
the Suncleauing asit were to the Horizon , caſts out his beames 
parallell and equidsſtant to the plaine of the Horizon, The right 
or perpendicular. beames of the Sunne , falling on the ſuperfictes 
of the earth at right Angles , are turned and refle&ed into them- 
ſclues,and ſo make no ſhaddowes at all. But the oblique beames, 
in that they are not refleted into themſclues , muſt of neceſſity 
roduce ſhaddowes , yet in diners manners ; for thoſe Sunne- 
eames which obliquely proict themſelues on the plaine of the 
earth, ſo as they come not from the Horizon it ſelfe , will make 
ſuch kinde of ſhaddowes as ſhall proportionally agree with their 
Gnomons, or Opacous bodies, and ſuch whoſe magnitude may in 
a manner be deſigned out , and certainly meafured by the ſight. 
But on the contrary part, thebeames which are-eſteemed pAaral- 
{el to the plaine of the Horizon, finding no ſolide obſtacle orlet, 
ſhoot forth infinitely,making no Angles on the ſuperficies of the 
earth, and can haue no proportion at all with their Gzomexs,that 
the ſhaddow may be any way dcigned by our eyes. Buthere we 
are to conſider, that the ſhaddoweschiefly to be conſidered , are 
the Meridian or Noone-ſraddowes , which take their diſtintion 
from the diners incidency of the beames , which the Sunnecaſts 
forth at noone, According to this manner. 


P 
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10. The inhabicantrs of a place in reſpect of the 
thaddowes arccicher Anphiſcy , Heteroſcy , or 
Periſcy. The Amfhiſcy are thofe , whoſe 
None-fhaddawes { but at diuers times of the 
yecre”) are caſt both wayes ; that is ro ſay, 
North and Souih. 


eAmphiſcy figmfies as much as people of a double ſhaddowy : 
fuch are they which inhabite berwixt the Equatour and the 
Tropickes , where the cleuation of the Pole equals not 24. de- 
grees: Theſe men haue the Sunne twice cuery yecre in their 
Zenith or verticall point, and then they make no ſhaddowes 
at all; and therefore they are called 4/4 , or withour ſhad- 
dowes. But when the Sunne paſſeth from their verticall point 
towards the Northerne' fignes, then at noone it will caſt the 
ſhaddow towards the Southerne coalt :- But contrary wiſe, com- 
ming from the Zenithtoward the Southerne ſignes,the ſhaddow 
will tee darted toward the North , which is enidenr out of the 
Opricke principles ; becauſe the ſhaddow is alwayes found to 
| beoppoſite in place to the Swmme-beames, the Gnomon , or darke 
body interpoſed. 


18- The Heteroſcy are thoſe , whoſe Noone» 
ſhaddowes turne only one way. , that is., 
either toward the North , or toward the 
South. 


Theſe Nations inhabite 1n a, temperate Zone., betwixt the 
Tropicke and the- Polar Circles ,*whercas ſuch as dwell in the 
remperate toward the North, betwixt the Tropicke of Cancer 
and the Polar Circle e4r:icke, haue their noone-ſhaddowes 
calt Northward. But thoſe gn the other fide of the Equatour,. 
dwelling betwixt the Tropicke of C apruorne , and the e4n- 
rer#icke Circle, caſt their ſhaddowes Southward ; Ot the for- 

| mer 
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mer ſortare Grecians, Italians, French, Spaniards, Germans,Po 
lonians , Suedians , Danes, Engliſh, and the reſt inhabiting our , 
remperate:Zone ® which gaue occaſion of that ſpeech of Lucar 
the Poet , concerning the Arabiars comming into Theſſaly , it! 
the warre of Hanniball and P ompey; . 

Ignotum vobu Aribes veniſtis in orbem , 

I'mbg as mirari nemorum non ire finiftras, 


Yeare come eAradbians to an vnknowneland , 
W ondering the ſhades nere take the Southward hand. 


Which verſes are in this {cnſe to be vnderſtood ; Poets are faid | 
ro looke and turne their faces towards the, W<lt, to that the 
South mult of neceſfity be counted the left ade: Now the place 
whereunto the 4rabians came, being a part of Theſſaly , where 
{och dwell who only caft their ſhaddowesvne way , to wit, 
Northward ; but Arab: their naturall Countrey , being tuppo- 
ſed to be included in the Torrid Zone, where the ſhaddowes 
were {aid to be calt both wayes, they are ſaid to wonder : The 
realon why our ſhaddowes at noone arecalt alwayes toward the 
North, and the others toward the South, is related before, to be 
becauſe the ſhaddow doth alwayes occupie or poſſeſſe the place 
oppolite to the Sunne, or light body, | | 


12 The Periſcy arefuch inhabicants ww hoſe ſhad- 
dowes are mooued round abour them in a 
circular forme. | 


In ſome plates of the earth the Noone-/baddowertakenort their 
. beginnmg from ofr heads , but of one» {idk ,and arc extended 
forward to the plaine of the terrcſtriall Horizon, and fo moo- 
ned round about thc Opacons bady ,” as about a Gnomenr : 
whence they are ealled Pers/511;;whichiis'as much to fay , as 
men hauing ſhaddowes mooued round abqut_; ſuch is their 
habitation'whichare included in the” Prigid Zone), circumſcri- 
bed within the Polar: carcles, and\theÞoles:: Here the Sunne 
neuer directly pafſeth by the crowne af their heads , butat one 
fide : fo that they haue the Pole for their verticall een” 
| ” | 
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the Equatour, as it were , for their Horizon, Theſe Peri/c;j are 
of two ſorts, for ſomeare contained inthe eAr#eichecircle , the 
other in the e-Hrtartticke., whereof both are as yet vndifconc- 
red; cfpecially the eAutarQicke , being farthelt off from our 
climate. * |. SEHTED 
1 Thehabitatren of the Amphiteij comprehends 
7. Parallels, of the Heterofcij 41. of the Pe- 
ri/cij 6. Moneths. as 
Ofthe nature and accidents of theſc three ſorts of people there 
needs no morc tobe ſpoken, then wee haue deliuered before in 
this Chapter; Neuerthelcfle , for arecapitulation of our former 
dodrinein this & theprecedentChaprer,it will notbe amiſſe to 
inſert thistable of Climares, fet out by our exateſt Geographers; 
wherein is exprefled (as it were) to eur view the reſpect and - 
ſenerall accidents, which belong to theſe ſeuerall inhabitants. 


tz; Thus much for the Inhabicants abſolutely 
l. conftdered : Theinhabirants compared one 
Wl. withthe other according to their poſition , 
- | arethe Periect, Antec, and Antipodes. 

$4. The Periecs; are! thoſe; inhabitants which 
dwell in the two-oppolite points of the Pa- 
__ rallel]circle. | | 
= | Þ5; The 4utecrarcluchas dwell ynder the ſame 
oO | +» » Meridian, butin divers Parallels cqually di- 

© ſtant fromthe Equatour, | 

16 The —_ areſuch-is inhabiec vnder one 

© "Meridian, but vader two Parallels equidiltane 

. fromthe Equatow' ; and two oppolite points 

.., ofthoſe Paris. - 
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Theſe Climates are ſuppoſed 
to paſſe by Prverſe 
within the Artick cncl2 , as 
Groenland, Iſland Greenland: 
wherein a4 yet for the narrow- 
nefſe of theſe climeaty comming 
SO o | neere togetber,ard the unger- 
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Theſe names being originally Greeke are taken from the di- 
verſe mannet'of dwelling ofone nation in reſþe@ of another. 
The/P eric are called ſich as dyrell (as it were) about the He- 
miſpheare in'theAmeParallelt in two oppolite points,: the one 
in regard of the other my Eaſterne , the other Weſfterne : (o 
thatthey are ſppoſed to differ the one from the'other x 80 de- 
WT IH ET SH 3 EEE 
theſemicycle:; : Mh ee OO 
where we are 
to note , that 
theſe degrees 
are to be nnm- 


bred , not na 5 
greater but a ''E 
tefſer Parallell,. & 
which is lefle > 
then the Eyua- > 
tour. For they . Q. 
which are vn- + 


der the Equa- 
tor it ſelfe 1n 2 
oppoſite points 
are'to bee ac- ' OO ear EE 

connted rather Antipodes , although (for oughtT ſee) the name 
might apree.” The eLnrees (as the name imports) are ſuch as 
dwell one againſt another , haying one ſelfc-ſame Meridian | 
and*equall diſtance from the 5oron Ding the, one in the Nor- 
therne,' the other in the Southerne Hemiſpheare.. The e-Anti- 
podes (otherwile called Antichrhones ) may popularly bee del- 
cribed tobee ſuchas dwell feet to feet one againſt the other : 
ſo that right line being drawne from one fide to the other,will 
paſſe by the Center of the world : whence they preciſely are 
diſtant the one fromtheother 1800 in a greater circle: wherein 
they are diftinguiſhed from the Perizcs , which are dinided By*. 
the degrees of a lefſer circle : ſuch compared one to the other . 
ate the Americans andthe Eafterne Jndians, about the riuer 
Ganges';the Inhabitants of Perz and Calecnte : thoſe of Peria & 
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$#m:atrato England 1 findeno other /0r5 pk but the Sex, 
or at leaſt ſome. parcell of land'in,the; South continent, neerg 
Pfitracorum Regie ; Here | tabengted | at.the farmer. dctinp 
Tion 6f A=tipoles ginen by the Weiemts ,was onlyto beevnder 
Rod rite knowne abirable Fare of rhe Farth,; hecaſe Gur 
'as dwell dirxeAtly-vnder the Eguatonr., or culcr gf the Poles, 
*althongh they may bee Antipodes agree not to that;detinition 
by reaſon the former ar& Antipodcs only in PIPE points of 
the Equatour : the other of the Meridian-' Whether there were 
any Antipodes or no.,.was made a. queſtion amongſt the Anci+ 
ents, in  muchthat Saint Angaſtrre. in his booke, de ciultatg 
Dei, and Lafarntrins in his third booke of faStirutans » lſeemes 
ſiffely to defend]the copntrary|+ which opinion is ſuppoſed tg; 
row out of thejr contempr| or neglet of Mathemancall ſtyr 
ics, inthofe ages wherein the zeale to religion was moſt yn- 
neceſſarily oppoſed to Philoſophie, and the miſtreſfe forſaken, 
er beſt hand-maides : which ignorance ofthe Aneicnts was 
farre deriued to poſterity, that iy the yeere of apr Saugus 
745 one Bonifate Biſhap of Mens , was accuſed before the:Pope 
Zachary Virgilina Biſhop of Salicbarg , tor hereſy ,in that hee, 
aucrred there were Antipodes: The.matter being firſt preferred 
to the King of Bohemia ,andan appeale made vnto the Pope , it, 
happened that the honeſt Biſhop for this aſſcrtion,, was flatly. 
condemned for hereticall dotrine., and inforced to recant tus 


opinion : yet is it wonderfull how ſuch matters were thusdeci- 


ded : forgranting theſe rwo cafie grounds, Firſt that. the carth 
is Spherical, a | propotitiem proved it; their time ; (2: That cuery 
place , or at lealt rwo oppobite phages in the Terreftriall Spheare 
may bec habitable ; it muſt of neceſſity follow , that ſuch Anti- 
wodes muſt bee granted : which makes me to.imagine that Saint 
Auguſtine abſolutely and groſſely denied not the Avripodes ; 
becauſe in ſetting downe the premiſes and grounds, of 'our opi- 
njon, tice ſeemed to vnderſtand them too well to, deny a ne- 
ceffry induevon, being: a man of fo great a wit and apprehen=. 
fion : but queſtionlefe he thought that the Torrid Zone , which, 
by moſt ofthe Ancients..in his time , was reputed vnhabitable 
and vnpaſlable ,, no man, had yet {ct his foot in thoſe remote 


parts; 
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parts beyond the line fo that it ſcemed in him not to, ariſe out 
of ignorance of the conſtitution of the carth'y Globe : but out of 
the receaued opinion of the. Tortid Zone;and the valt Occan: the 
one of which hee held vnhabitabfe,, the oe TAPAS from. 
whence alfo ſprang vp an argument,or rather anadle fancie,that - 
the Antipodes could not be admytted without granting another 
Sauiour, and another kinde of men beſides Adams poſterity : for 
if this conieure had not taken place , the Pope (T ſuppoſe} 
would neuer haue proued himſelf: {o ridiculous a Iudge , as to 
 haue condemned Yirgi/izs for hereſie, As for Lattantine (how- 
ſocuer otherwiſe a pious eloquent Father) the weakeneſle and 
childifhneſſe of his arguments, will to any indifferent reader dif- 
coucr his ignorance 1n the very firſt rudiments of Coſmogra- 
phie. Here we may learne how farrercligion it ſclfe is wrons 
gen by ſuch who ſet her oppoſite to all her ſcruants. But what- 

ocuer the Ancients out of their glimring reaſon haue coniecu- 
red,our times haue ſufficiently decided this controuerſie; wher- 
in ſuch Antipodesarceſtablifhed both by reaſon and experience: 
which matter wee ſhall reſerue toour ſecond booke ; wherem 
we ſhaltdeclare how farre, and in what ſenſe the Earth may bee 
tearmed habitable. 


1 Thoſe which are to vs Periceci, arerbe Antoeci 
to our Antipodes:our Antcecithe Periaci to our 
Antipodes: likewiſe our Periaeci are the Anti- 


podes to our Antxci. 


This Propoſition as a Corollary may by neceſfary conſequence 
be deduced out of the precedent defini tion, and be well expref- 
| ſed out of the conſtitution of the artificiall Globe, and needsno 
farther demonſtration. | 


z ThePericeci, Antoeci,and Antipodes are dr.” 
uerſly diſtinguiſhed in reſpe& of the celefiiall ap © 
parencese * L3 


The proprietiesof the Per:zcs arc chiefly foure, 1 They haue 
the ame eleuation of the Pole, and therefore the ſame m__ | 
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| eere , and the fame |; BER esand nights. 2 The 
TE rw (1 Fi ofthe amp 3 They ik. 
| 'S OL QAYCS Al J GN Be, ng, hath his 


: { 95 en,the Sun 
Ln EE Gn. 4. They haye the 
Fre not Climate, and Parallel ; SEES 
| wit, 180 degrees, 7 0 ouhs Antecuthe hae abi ing igned 
bs * ic Fo Btin dt 
| 5 prope gs "The þ inp e elcyation ofthe 
| pets = not _ wake Aroukry the one {ces the pole 
| Ar@ucke,the other, the ppl: Aba Fiche copally raiſed aboye his 
Hor izin. 7 "They | haue Noone and Mid-night:wſt at thggame 
times. 4 They mioy.the ſajne temperiof the Heauens,.s, They: 
hane the ſeaſons of the yeere open y. For when.the Southerne 
Antpzci hage their Summer, the Northerne haye:their' Winter ; 
ind contrariwiſe : when the Northerne hauetheur ſpring, theſs 
haug their Autumne. To the Anripodes they haue allotted-3 Pro- 
rieties. I That they haye the ſame elcuation, of the pole:,; 
En norof the {ame pole. 2 The bey ave the ſame temper ob 
the "pb , and the ſame quantity 0 dayes and nights,. 3 They: 
haue all hat other accidents contrary : For when the one hath 
Night the other hath Day , whenone, Winter, the other Sum- 
mer whenthe'one the Spring , the other Autumne and con- 
trariwile, Theſe accidents and propricties here mention ed,mult 
be vnderſtood mreſpet of the Heaugng only, Ehe qualities ari-. 
ſing from dodtſcr Accidentall and particular cauſes in di-. 


aerſe places .of the Earth, we ſhall mage] Who our wROGNG jet 
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£84P. xl. 
Of the Longitudes and Latitudes, 


» THe diſtindion-of the Terreſtriall Globe 
T4 according to certaine Spaces , being for- 
merly explaned , we are now to treatof the: 
Diſtin&ion of the ſaid Spheare according to. 
certaine: Deſtances.. | 
2 A Diſtance herewe vnderftand'to be adiret 
line drawneberwixc two pointsin the. Earth: 
' ſuch a Diſtance is twofold, cither Simple or 
Comparatine. | 
x The Simple Diſtance is taken fromthe rwo/ 
\ great: cirelcs. , to. wit. the Meridian , or the 
Equatour :whichiscither the Longitude or La- 
itude.. | / | 
., The diuifion of. P:tances into the Simple.or Comparatine ; is. 
maſt neccflary : for it is one thing; fora place abſolutely taken in 
it ſclfe, tobe diſtant from ſome fixt point or other in the Globe ; 
Another for two places to be compared betwixt themſclues in. 


ard of luch a fixt point: for as nauch asthe formerimphes ony 
lþ the diltance betwixttwo points,the other the diſtance of two-- 


{ach points or places in reſpect of the third; Theſe points, from 
which ſuchpointsare ſaid to be diſtant, are cither found in the 
Meridian Circle, from which the Diſtance is called Longitude ;. 
ar, cl{c ig the. Equatour, whence we call it Latitude. -/- . 
baoizes 4 The. 


y 
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| 4 The Loogitude isthe diſtance of any place 


Eaſtward from the firſt Meridian. 


| Tovnderſtand the better the Longitude, we muſt conſider that 
it may be taken two wayes : either Generally,or Specially: In the 
former ſenſe it is taken for the Diſtance of the whole Earth, 
ſtretched from the Welt vnto the Eaſt, andcontrariwiſe from 
Eaſt ro Weſt, The bounds or limits of this Longitude were by 
Prolemir and the ancient Coſmographers ſet no farther diſtane 
then the halfe circle, containing '1 80 degrees; becauſe the 
reſt of the Earthlay at that time vndiſcouered. The end of this 
{pace towards the Eaſt , was the Kingdome of Crs, at the far- 
theſt partof all 2-41, diſtant, as wee-laid, from the Fortwnare 
Ttands where Prolormee placed the firſt Meridian, 7 80 degrees : 
which being taken in the Meridian, and refolued into Miles, ac- 
cording to our former rules , will gine 10800 fratias miles : 
bur this ſpace delineated outby the Ancients , was very ſcant 
and marrow in refpe& of the other parts fince found out, being 
added to the former. For beyond the bound ſet by Prolomie in 
the Eaſt, it is manifeſt that 60 degrees are found out and made 
knowne. An cxatmple whereof wee haue im Scythia with- 
'outthe mountaine £mazxs , which 1s knowne to extend it ſelfe 
\60 degrees Eaſtward towards the Kingdome of Cathay , diſco» 
uered by the Portagals : ſo that thebreadthof the Earth Eaſt- 
ward is fully knowne ſo farre as 240 degrees,which being mea- 
furedin the Equatour will amount vnto 14900 miles. More- 
 euer towards the Weſt , beyond the Fortwnate lands , it is 
'knowne to ſtretch to the fartheſt border of America, o that 
' 340 degrees of the carth is fully detected , ifnotall the reſt be- 
Ingonly 2o degrees , which are only deficient to make vp the 
 wholecircle. Which wee may the ſooner credit ; becauſe our 
times haue brought forth (for ought any Authors hanerelated ) 
the moſt excellent Nauigators of all ages , which hane fay- 
Tedthe vaſt Globe of the Earth round about, and left behinde 
them a foundation whereon others might eafily build. But to 
let paſſe the Generall Longitude of the Earth betwixt the Eaſt 
and the Weſt; Wee mult vnderſtand that the Longitude here 
| | | | | mentionde 
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mentioned is to bee taken ina more ſpeciall ſenſe, for the Di- 
ſtance of any place from the firſt Meridian , being placed either 
in the Canaries; as the Ancients wonld hatte it, or in one of the 
» Azores according to the latter Geographers. This then mnft be 
the bound from whence wee muſt beginne onr account ; The 
fubie& wherein the namber of degrees may bee taken, may bee 
the Bquatour'or Parallel. Whence by ſoine the Longitude of 
a place' is defined tobee an Arch of the Equatour or Parallel! in- 
tercepted berwixt the firſt Meridian and the vertical! point of 
the che propoſ: ed:ſo thar by neceflary conſequence, ſuch places 
as are ſabic ro the ſame Meridian, inthe fame Hemilſpheare , 
Faſterne or Weſterne,, haue the fame Longitude, whichis the 
diſtance from the point of the Welt : but places declining more 
towards the Eaſt hane the greater Longitude ; but neerer to the 


Welt, leſfe. > | 
ings! Places .nzoying the ſame Longitude are not al: 

wapes equally diflant fron? the fir Meridian , 

and.contrarywiſe places equidiſtant from the firſt 

Meridian haue not alwazesthe ſane Longitude. 
Lhereaſon is cuident out of that which hath beene often ſpoken 
before : becauſe the degrees of a greatercircle are greater , of a 
leſſerlefſe, according to the greatneſle of the circle, Now the 
Longitude of a place meaſured in the Equatour, will anſwer to. 
60 1talian miles : but in ather Parallels lefſe, 

2 The difference of Longitudes begets the arffe. 
rence of T imes : Thoſe therefore which exattly 
are ſubieft to the ſame- Longitude, haue their 
Noone at the ſame: miment : but where the 


Longituaes are diferent , the Noonetides are alſa 
different. . | 


That: 
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That the difference of time is varied accordingto the difference 
_ , of Longityde in.diuerſe parts ofthe Earth, is a matter obuious to 
*cuery mans. vnderftandang,out oftwo premiſed grounds. 1 That 
| the Earth is Spharicall; -2 Thar the Sunne in tus Diurnall courſe 
once in 24 houres compaſieth it roumd : whence 1t comes to paſſe 
that places fituate Eaſtward, ſee the Sunnes ſooner then thoſe 
which are placed in the Weſt, and that with a, proportjonall 
difference of rime , that toeuery houre ia the Sunne motion is 
aſſigned a certaine number of correſpondent miles: which is. in 
{ome ſort expreſled in a Geographical Globe or Map, wherein 
we ſhall inde deſcribed-12 Meridians, which diuide the whole 
' compaſle of the earthly Spheare into 2 4. cqual} parts ;.in ſich 
ſart that berwixt cach of the two neereſt Mexidians,,, ate, reck- 
ned 15 degrees, which make one houre : by which wee may 
| moreealily vnderſtand how ſoone the Noone-time happens -in 
one Citty before another : for if one Citty tands Eaſtward from 
another the {pace of three of thoſe foretaid Meridians , it is eut- 
 dentthatit will inioy noone three houres before the other. The 
reaſon of this difference of times,is the difference of Longitudes, 
| wherein to eucry houre the Coſmographers haue allotted t 5 
Nees inthe Sunnes Niurnall motion: ſo that 1 5 degrees mul- 
tiplicd by 24 houres, which is the whole naturall day, there will 
> 2 360 which is the number of degrees in the. whole 
Circle, | | 


3 7ftwamen fromthe, ſame place trawell, the,one 
Eaſtward, the other weſtward round about 
the Earth,and meet in the ſame place agae : they 

ſhall fnde that be whichhath gone Eaſtward hath 
gotten , and. the other, gomg Weſtward bath loft 


a day mn their account, | 
| _  Thisis withoat difficulty to be vnderſtood , out of the change 
| of Longirudes , ſeconded by their traneNI , varying 7) mg 
| the quantity of the day : for it is manifelt, that hee who from a- 
' ny place aſſigned faileth Eattward moujag continually againſt 
54H TIC 
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the motion of the Sunne , will ſhorten ſomewhat of his day ; 
taking away ſo much from it, as his tourney in proportion of di- 
tance, hath oppoſed and anticipated in the time the Di- 
urnall courſe of the Sunne - fo that daily gaining ſomething 
from the length of the day , which muſt bee eNfewhere recom- 

enced. It muſt needs be,that in the wholecircuite ofthe earth, 
1t will amount to 24. houres , correſpondent to the whole cir- 
cuite of the Sunne , and the compaſle of the earth, which will 
make another day : Likewiſe, if we ſuppoſe another in com- 
paſſing about the earth, to goe Weſtward , it cannot bee 
otherwiſe imagined , but that ſeconding the courſe of the 
Sunne , by his owne tourney ; hee will daily adde ſome- 
what to the length of his day , anſwerable to his diſtance , from 
the place wherein hee began to follow the Sunne in his courte 
from Eaſt to Weſt. The _— addition tothelength of the\day , 
proportionall to the longitudes which he changeth , (the Sunne 
running alike courſe) muſt daily diminiſh ſomewhat of the D1= 
urnall courſe of the Sunne, and ſoat his tourneyes end , which 
was ſuppoſed to be the whole circuite of the earth , anfwerable 
to 24. houres in the Sunnes courſe , it will looſe a whole day. 
Todemonſtrate both theſe caſes, wee will imagine in ſuppott- 
tion, that of theſe two trauaillers going the one Eaſt ward , the 
other Weſtward, the former ſhould take away from the length. 
of the day , or the latter adde tait for cuery 15 . miles one mi- 
mite, Then by the golden Rule, if 15. miles either fubtra& or 
adde ane minute in the length of the day , muſt 21600, 
miles , which is the whole compaſſe df the earth , accor- 
ding to the ſame proportion , either ſubtrat or adde, 1440 mi- 
nutes , which make 24. Þourcs, the length of the natural! day. 
Toconfirme the demontration by popular experience,I remem- 
ber I haue read in the Helhanders diſcouery of Fretum de 
AMagre ,, that comming home into their owne Countrey , they 
found by. comparing their accounts with their countrey- 
mens at home,, they had loſt one day , hating. gone Welt- 
ward , and ſocompaſſed theearth round, Hence will ariſe di- 
uers conſeAaries not vnpleaſing tobe ſcann'd, OneI will rouch 
not much diffonant from our purpoſe ; That three men reſiding 
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| will ell fullow.becaule it cannot he denied by any Chriſtian, 
I 
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from the other in the dayes of the weeks , keeping yet an exat?t ac- 
count : which'toexplaine the better , wee wil ſuppole a Pew, a 
Saraz2» , and a Chriſtian, refiding in the ſame towne together : 
It may ſo happen according to our former grounds , that the Sa- 
Yazer according tothe Law of Hfahomet, (hall obſerne his Fri- 


day, the Jew hrs Saturday, ocing his Sabboth : and the Chriſtian 7 
the Lords day , being rhe Sunday ; yet 1o , as all ſhall happen on- 


the ſame day : all of them exciuding any errour in their calcu- 
latiun. For ſuppoſition fake , wee will place them all] at one 
timeall together in Paleſtine ona Saturday; at which time , ler 
vs imagine the Sarazez to take his tourncy Weltward , the 
Chriſtian Eaſtward , fo as both of them in their coaſts com- 


' \paſſe the world, to meet againe in the fame place : The 


Tew all rhe while we ſuppole reſident in the ſame place: 


it will follaw by neceffary conſequence , that the Sarazer go-, 


ingabout the earth Eaitward , will looſe one day ; the Chriftsan 


_ 1ourneying Weſtward , will gaine one day : the Few remaining 


in the ſame place, will neither gaine nor looſe, Theſe three men 
then, mecting together againe after a yeere , two, or three , 
at the ſame place, muſt needs make a duers account ; for one 
and the ſelfe-ſame day , will bee to the Sarazern Friday , 
to the Jew Saturday, and to the Chriſtiaz Sunday , if they ex- 
aRly calculate the time from their rſt meeting, to their re- 
rurne vnto the fame place. Mee thinkes rhis , if there wanted 
' other Arguments, were a reaſon ſufficient to conuince ſome 
rait-laced men, who rigidly contend our Lords day (which 
' they erroneqully tearme the Sabboth) to bee meerely moral], as 
grounded on the Law of nature. If it were fo, according to 
| our premiſes before demonſtrated , this abſurditie would en- 

ſue neceſlarily : That the Morall Law , which they call alſo in 
| a fort the Law of nature, is ſuabict to manifold mutation, 
| whichbyour beſt Dyyines is vtterly denied, The conſequenge 


' butthatall nations of the world iſſued from Noabs Arke , the 


| Seminary of mankinde , and ſpread themſclues from, thence 0- ' 


 uerthe face of the, whole carth,, ſome farther, ſame ata ſhor- 
| » %:% KS # - on” - = +4 + p rer 


1 the ſame place at one time, ſhall notwithſtanding all vary out 


m 


w 


ter diſtance : whereby changing the longitude with their habi- 
ration,thcy muſt of neceſſity alter the diffcrences of times, wher- 
on they ſecke to ground their Sabboth. Neither at this day can 
any manexaRlyand preciſely obſerue any one day , either as it 
was firſt appointed by 41o/es in the Lemiticall Law , as it was 
inſtituted by Chriſts Apoltles afrerwards ; by reaſon of the ma- 
nifold tranſportation of colonics , and tranſmigration of Nations 
from one Region into anoth-r , whereby the times mult neceſ- 
farily bee ſuppoſed: to vary. Andiftany more moderate ſhould 
vree , thatnot the exat ſeuenth day from«he firſt inſtinition, | 
bound vs to obferuation ; ſo one day in ſeuen bee obſerued :!it can 
hardly paſſe without exception , for as much as if any man , as 
Magellane, Drake, or Candiſh , ſhould trauaile the world about, 
a day muſt needs be varied , as we haue ſhewed. Here I would 
willingly demand, whether fach trauailers returning home into: 
- their owne countreyes, ſhould celebrate the ſame Lords day ac- 
cording tothe inſtitution of their owne Church , or eſe as they 
fide according to their owne account : If they obſerae the lat- 
ter,they muſt ichiſmatically diuide themſelnes from the Church, 
and keepe a Sabboth oftheir owne , which in cuery mans judge- 
ment would be thought abſurd, asthe mother of many inconue- 
niences : If the former take place.then muſt rhe diy be change- 
able in his nature , and ſo one day of ſeuen of them ſhould nor be 
obſerued. I ſpeake not this to cheriſh any negle ofthe duty 
we owe that day,but rather to prone itnot meerely to be groun- 
ded on the Law of Nature, as ſome would perſade ; bat rather 
an Ecclefiaſticall conſtitution , derined (as it ſectnes moſt probi- 
ble) from the Apoſttes , though not in prattice in Chriſts time, 
wherein the 7e-w:/ Sabboth was not-yer aboliſhed : But T hane 
dwelt roo long on this, & may perhaps incurre ſharpe cefure, for 
wading too farre into the depth of Dininity : Bur my Apology 
ſhall be this, thar albcit I haue gone beyond my preſent ſubicR, 
Hite not yer tranſcended the }:mits of my profeſſion : I ſerve 
"no faction, and therefore dare aduenture my larguage as free as. 
' my. opinion, . | 
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Concerning the longitude , two things are to 
be knowne, 1. The Invention. 2. The Ex- 
preſſion. The Invention propoſerhvs the way 
and manner of the farlt fiading our of the lon- 
oitude of places. | 


There are few things in nature which hate more perplexed 
| the witsof ingenious Mathemariciars , then the exaRtelt way;of 
finding out the longitude of places : Nor that the matter was 0- 
, ver ditficult in it ſelfe , but that they ſought out a way to per- 
 formethis concluſion, not depending from the obſeruation of 
| the celeſtial] bodies and motions ; a matrer as yet neuer found 

out, and I feare mee vnpoſlible : Becauſe they propoſed to 
| themſclues one of theſe two wayes tofinde it out ; either by 
| ſomemagneticall inſtrument , or elſe by induſtry of nauigation : 
neithcrof which can much profit, Not the former, becauſe there 
| haueneuerbcene any fixed points found in the Equatonr , be- 
; twixt Eaſt and Weſt, as betwixt North and South haue beene 


* | obſcrued: fothatnothing can proceed out of the meere nature 


ofthe earthly Globe , whereon wee may ground any difference 


| of longitude: Neither.isthe {ſecond very beneficiall , for that all 


| voyages both by Sea and Jand,are very irregular and vncertaine , 
| either by reaſon of ſundry impediments, as rockes , mountaines; 
| Woods, contrary winds , and other yrs turning aſide the di- 
re&tcourſe of paſſengers from any dire&t way , or obſcruation ; 
| or elſe by the Ignorance of Mariners , which ſeldome paſſe ſo 
farreon diſcouery : and if they doe , know not perfeRly to de- 
lineate out their journey, as a {o/#20grapher would expeR, to a- 
ny tolerable fatisfation. Neuerthclefle , by Atronomicall ob- 
ſeruation , wee haue many wayes left vs for the performance of 
this concluſion , as ſhall bee taught in theſe following propoi- 


| TioNss 
1 By an Eclypſe of the Moone , the longitude may 


be found, 
po This 
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This concluſion is in this ſort to bee performed : Firſt , itbe- 
hooueth you to know , as you may by an Ephemerides , at what 
houre an Eclipſe ſhall happenat ſome knowne place , whereof 
ou are well arformed of the longitude : Then muſt bee ob- 
ſerued by an Aſtrolable, or other Aſtronomicall inſtrument, 
at what Be this Eclipſe begins at that place, whereof you 
would willingly know the longitude : If the Eclipſe doe be- 
inne in both placcs the ſe}te-{ame time , you may aſſure your 
{elfe that theſe two places differ not in longitude, Bur if there 
be a diftcrence in the time, then mult there bea difference inthe 
Jongieude , vhich to finde out , you may. in this ſort proceed: 
Take the leſſer ſumme of houres out of the greater ; and there 
willbe remaining , either houres or minutes , or both : If there 
remaine houres , then mukiply the ſame by rs ; if minutes, di- 
aide the ſame by 4 ; (for in thi$account as wee haue taught, 15. 
Degrees make an houre) andadde the difference to found vn- 
to the longitude , if the Ecclipte appeare there fooner : bur if 
later , ſera it from the longitude formerly knowne. If 
there remaine any minutes after. the diuiſion, you muſt multi- 
ly thoſe minutes by 15 ; and fo ſhall yee haue the Minutes of 
| fs, Toexplaine this the better , wee will take this famijili- 
ar example from ſome of our later writers, The longitude of Pa- 
ris was ſet downe by Prolomy ,to be 23 degrees; now we may 
be informed by an Ephemerides, thatacertaine Eclipſe of the 
Moone beginnes there 3 houres after midnight ; out; of this 
I would willingly learne;the longitude of Txbing' a towne in 
Swenta : Inthis towne Lobſcruce by ſome Aſtronomicall inflra- 
ment , at what houre the Eclipſe there beginnes , which I finde 
to bee at three of the clocke and 24 minutes after midnight. 
Then by the ſubtraction of the lefler number of time out. of 
the greater, I finde the remainder tobe 24 minutes , which 
dinided by 4. which makes one degree, the quotient will bee 
6. degrees 3. and that is the difference , which if you adde 
tothe knowne longitude of Pars (becaule the Eclipſe begins 
there ſooner;then at Pars) itwill amount to 2g degrees: wher- 
by we maycolleR chat the Longitude of T#bing is +9. degrees. 
To thus rule for' the molt part are fniarcdall(Coſworrephrcet 
| Tables 
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Tables of longitude,but yerin this happen duerserrours: 1. Be- 
cauſe oftentimes inthe Arrtificer there wants diligence in obſcr- 
uingtheright houre & moment of the Eclipſe. 2. The diuers:E- 
pacts & latitudes of the Mooneare commonly negleted; wher- 
fore ſome haue thonghr it the beſt way (if it were tobe hoped) 
that diners exact Aſtronomers ſhould at divers places obſcrue 
the ſame Eclipſe, and ſo by conferring together according to 
the former Rule, finde out the longitudes of thoſe places. But 
exat Aſtronomers cannot beo ealily found ih euery citie,wher«. 
of we defire to know the longirudes ; or if there were ſuch, 
they keepe not alwaies ſuch correſpondency in friendſtp ; nei- 
ther is an Eclipſe of the Moone alwayes at command. Neuer- 
thelefſe, this way.is not to bee deſpiſed, becauſe where better 
- ox 3x are wanting, wee muſt content our ſelues with what we 
inde. - 


2. By a (locke, Watch, or Houre-glaſſe, to finde 
out the longitude of a place. 

- This concluſions to be performed in-this manner ; You muſt 
get youa watchor clocke, apt to-runne on youcan ) 24 houres ;- 
this watch muſt you, by the helpe of an Aftrolabe , reife 
and' fer juſt at fuch rime as yon depart from the place 
where you are ,/as bound to any other place , whereof you de- 
fire to inquire the longitude : driring which time, your diligent 
care be to preſerne your watch in motion without inter- 
miſſion: being at laſt arrined ar the place whereof you inquire 
the longitude , you-were beſt to ſay till ſuch time as the Index 
thall preciſely-point-ont ſome perfet houre :- At the ſame in-. 
Rant it muſt beeknowne by an Aſ?ro/abe , what houre ir isat the 
place where you are arriued ; for if your Aftrolabe and Warch 
ſhould borhagree jn one , you might afſare your ſelfe that there 
is no-difference of longitude betwixr the place whence you 
came. and the place whereto you are arrined : For it is cuident 
that in-this ſort your journey hath beene either diretly North 
or direXly South vader the fame Meridian. Bur if thig differ 
either in houres or minutes , they muſt be reduced vnto degrees 
in ſuch ſors as we haue ſhewed in the former way, Threvgh 

whack 
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which you may finde our the Longitude which you deſire to 
know : This inuention is by our Countryman Zlandenit aſcri- 
bed to Gemma Friſins , al _— I ſhuuld take it to bee more an- 
cient : but whoſe inucntian ſocuer it was, certainly it cannot 
but commend the Authour, Peter Martyr inhis Decades,ſeemes 
+ to preferre this way before all thereſt; neuertheleſſe in this I 

cannot afſent to his opinion , being one I had rather truſt as a 

Hiſtori:n, thenas a iudicions Coſmographer : becauſe the way 
cannot but admit of great vncertainty : in ſomuchas a Watch or 
'Clocke will moye inequally , being corrupted with ruſt , 
eſpecially on the SeF, which alwayes abounds with moift va- 
pours : wherefore on the Sea; ſome haue thought an Houre- 
glaſſe more conuenient , Which 1s true in compariſon of the 
Watch ; but neither will the ſands of an howure-glafſſe keepe al- 
waies the like motion : If any certainty may bce this way , it 
mult bee by the helpe of the Auromarnr ur perpetuall moucable, 
of whole inuentionwe my ſooner deſparre then of finding out 
this concluſion. 

3 By the diſtance betwixt the Moone and ſome 
knowne Starre , which is ſituate neere the Eclip- 
ticks, the Longitude may be found out. 

"This way was taught by Appias , illuſtrated by Gemma Friſi- 
#5 and Blwndenill, to whoſe manner of explication, wee haue 
for farther illuſtration added a figure of the Parallax where- 
on this inuenrion is grounded. Firſt then to ſhew this conclu- 
ſion, wee mult firſt Yay this ground: that the Diſtances berwixt 
the Moone and other ſtarres in the firmament are varied accor- 
ding to the difference of places: In ſo muchas rwo men liuing 
fare diſtant in diuers places of the earth, beholding at one time 
the Moone and ſome other knowne fixt ſtarre, will not finde the 
like diſtance betwixt them : whereof iFany mandoubt , he may 
be informed bythis figure. Wee will imagine O tobe the place 
ofthe Moone , as ſeated inthe lower Orbe; G to bee the place 
of the fixt ſtarre, whoſe diſtance from the Moone is inquired - 
Eand F two ſtations and habitations of men dwelling on the 
earth, whereof wee may imagine the one to bee in E»rope , the 

2h by Q 2 other 
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other in e America : It will be manifeſt that the inhabitant ſitn- 
atein F will bchold the Moone inthe point B ; and the ſaid fixt 
ſarre in G : (becauſe as the Oprickes teachvs, all things are 
ſcene in the places oppotneg tothe eye) ſo that the' diſtance 'be- 
ewixt the Moone and the faid ſtarre , will-bee the Arch of the 
greateſt Circle B G of the other fide: the inhabitantsſituate 
me, will behold the Moone by the ray E C in C. as like- 
wile the faid fixt ſtarre Gin the point G, by the ray E'G: fo 
that the diftance betwixt the Moone andthe fixrſtarre , will bee 
m that ſtarion the Arch of the circle C G, Now by the firſt 
common Axiome of Exclide , every man muſt grant that the 
Arch of B G is greater then C G ,. the former being the 
whole , 'and this the. part. Secondly , out of the ſame 
ground , , wee may as. cafily colte& that this diſtance be--. 
ewixt the Mook and ſome other knowne ftxrftarre is varied 
proportionally , according to the diſtances. of the places or. 
the earth, becauſe fo min! places as there are , fo many di- 
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netfity of afpedts will ariſe , being increaſed or diminiſhed , ac- * 
cording to the diſtances of places on the Terreſtriall Globe : 
This concluſion thus demonſtrated , wee muſt proceed to pra- 
Rice in this manner ,' as 1s ht by Gemma Frifizes : Firlt , it 
behooueth you to ſearch our by the helpe of <4ftronomicalt 
Tables , the true motion of the Moone , according to the 
Longitude , at that time of your obſeruation at ſome certaine 
lace , for whoſe Meridian the roores of thoſe Tables are 
calculated. 2. You muſt know the Degree of Longitude of 
ſome fixed ſtarre, nigh vnto the Eclipticke, cither preceding 
or following the moouing of the Moone. 3. You mult ſecke 
out the Diſtance of moauing of the Moone, and the faid 
ſtarre. 4. The diſtance ence had , apply the croſle-{taffe to your 
fight , and fo. mooue the Crofle to and fro., till you may 
behold the Center of the Moone, at the one ende , and 
the fixed (tarre with the other, So ſhall you ſee cxpret- 
ſed by the Degrees and Minutes marked on the aft: the 
diſtance of the Moone and the aid ſtarre correſpondent to 
the place of your obſeruation : which being noted, ſer downe 
alſo the diſtance berwixt the Moone and the foreſaid Starre 
which was firſt calculared. Then ſubtra& the leſſer from the 
eater,the refidue will ſhew the leaſt difterence*: which being 
Siuided by the moouing which the Moone maketh in one houre, 
ou ſhall know the time in which the Moone is or was joyned 
with the firſt diſtance of the foreſaid ſtarre. Then hauing con- 
uerted that time into degrees aud minutes, the reſt will be per- 
formed either by addition or ſubſtra&ion of the Produt there- 
of to or from that Meridian: for which the Tables where by 
you firſt calculated the motion of the Moone, were appoin- 
ted and verified. Tf the diſtance betwixt the Moone and the 
fixt Starre of your obſertation bee leſſer , then muſt you adde 
the degrees and minutes to the knowne Latitude , {© ſhall you 
finde the place of your obſeruition to bee more Eaſtward, If it 
 beegreater, then ſubſtrat the deerecs and minutes from the 
- knowne Longitude , and the place of P go obſeruation 1n this 
regard will bee more Weſtward. Theſe rules arc fo farre true 
that the Moone bee ſuppoſed to.bee more Weltward thenthe 
Q 3 : fxt 
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fixcd Starre : for ifatherwiſe, your working mult beckanecon- 
rrary! : to wits it the diſtance berwixt the Moone and the Hixcd 
Starre bcc. fer ,, you, nwlh ſubrmatt the deg ec, and funures 
from the knowne Longitude - fo hall the og; Your obler- 
vation bce more VWcſtwardg: bat iF ir bee greater, then mult you 
adde the degrees and minutes vntg the knowne Lovgitnde , and 
the place, of your abſ{cruation, ſhall bee found. Eaſtward, Thi 

way, though more ditficulr, may ſeeme better, then all-the rat ; 
for as Hep» as an Ecliplc; of thc Moone ſcldyine happens, and 4 
watch , clocke, or hourcglaſſe cannot ſo well bee preſerued , or 
at Icaſt ſo well oblcrucd in {9 long a yoyage : wherea: cucry 


- night way ſFemE togiue uccaſion to, this cxpcriment-:. if {o bee 


the ayre, bee freed from clouds , an the Moone ſhew her face 
abouc the Horizon. Soak 


4 By the obſeraation of the drfference.in the Sunnes 
© and Moones motion, the Lonyitude of places ma 7} 
be found out. | | | 


 Tocxplane this propofition, wee will ſet downe three things. 

1. Cerraine Pofzlata , or gramed Axioms. 2 The exam p L 
3. The manner and practiſe :;The grounds or propoſitions which 
{wee take as granted of all Mathematicians are thete.. t Thar 


' the motion of the Moone is 48 minutes of an honre flower in 24 


houres , or 360.degrecs, then that of the Suntie. 'z 'That, by ob- 
'ſeruation.of the heauens, and other Marhemaricall helpes;' an 


? 


*Artificer'may know in any place firſt the Meridian;:. Secondly 


the houre of the' day : Thirdly the time of the Moones cont- 
ming tothe Meridian. 3 ,The time of the Moones comming to 


'the Meridian may bee knowne by an Ephemerides : Theſe things, 


granted ,, wee will ſuppoſe for example , that in Zondaz the 


Moone on ſome ſer day comes to the Meridianat foure of the 


'Clocke after Noone : 2, That in ſome part of the Weſft-7rdier , 


: the Moone bee obſerned tocome to the Meridian the fame day 


Ar to minuresafter foure. Theſc rope thus ſet downe , the 
diſtance of Longitude of that place Weſtward from Zon45: 
"may bee found (our, The. manner of praRit& is thus to bee 


wrought, 
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wrowght by the golden Rule. If thedMerenceotthe Sunnes and 
Modutes' motion” bee 48 mimitesef an-houre in 360 deprees, © 
what \y lit bein o'minites?_The fourth' proportionall nuns 
ber will bee 55 degrees; thi diſtance of Longitude. of the place 
aſſigned from Zordon, in Welt Longitude; from which number 
the Lobsitiidefrom London being ſubtracted. and the remainder 
frotn® 86: the refiduewr illfhew the Longitude. Ifthe Moone 
in the&þlaceafigned come fommer 26 the Meridiaiy, wee mult 
count tv much'in Eaſt Latitude. ] his\ way Thrit formd'in'Mr 
PYr bas iis \fctation. of Halle ditconery of Groeward , written 
by Frolliarm B fin {incerhis Chapter came vnder the Prefie : the 
expbeſlion of which) beings I ſappole ſhorter and caſier then 
Mi the' Author ;- ÞT'doewoWe: tor the*molt pare t53 my Worthy 
Chamber-fellow , M Nathaxael! Norriagton ,to whote learned 
conference, I confefle my iclfe to owe tome truits of mylabours 
in this kinde , and all the offices, of friendſhip. This manner of 
inuegton, forminue owhe part, I preterre before all the reſt, 
both for certainty and ficiir y;-ant! (azir Nooldſe me by Bafgys- 
prac e) it is more in Vie amonift Martincts then the Formier q 


. 


wif locuer leflementioned amongſt Writers. © | - r 


14 Thus much for the! Invention; gf the/Longi- 
tude : the Eapreſſwn is the imitation of the __ 

' Eongitudeonthe faceof an Artihezall Globe” 
- of Mappe,; whichisdirectedby theſe Rules. 
1 The plact where: faveedeire to know the T,on- 
- - "ofrude being brought to the Braſen Meridian, 
the degrees of the Equarour zwr/l ſhew the 
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This Rufe may cMlyHe explancd hy rhefe three precepts. Firſt 
that you muſt 'taene round The, Globe! on his Axel]-rreg , cill 
you Bring Me phee wifeoPIetkthic Ebogte Phder'the bra 
91." 2 You mt diligetity ifidl exaatly matkewhit 
Q 
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degrec the Meridian cuts in the Equatour. 3. You muſt mun- 
ber how many degrees that. pointis diltaot rom thefirſt Meri- 


, and the number wall giye youths true Langiuud 
or This alſo may bep Seb pace wage in i ongrads Faghs 
if be any other Meridia ann the globe ſigned out ſhall paſle by 
thefaid place. For this Meridian will cyt the Equatour in ſome 
degree or other, which being numbred , as before fromthe firſt 


Mcridian ,, will hew the dire Longitude x the bke of which: 
we hauc in the. ſecond caſe. \ 


2 The Heridian running throagh any place of the 


Geographical Table , will point and deſi ipne 
out, in the we 6 206 tha Degrers of Loagi- 


rude. \. 

"This may caſily bee taught by the former way performed on 
the Globe ;as for example , if I ſhould inquire the Longitude of 
Pars the Metropolis of France, 1 ina Ge hicall Map, I inde 
a Meridian mafkt out whichruns, ifnot rag y through yet ve- 

neere the faid City./This MeridianT trace along to the Sou- 
Lene part, til] I'6nde it tomeet and cut the Equatour. Then 


obſcrue 1 in what degree of the Equatour jt makes his interſe- 


&ion;/and- I Hfinde it robee © 23 degrees 2 © mirmites, which is the 
Lohgitudeof theplace. 


15. Having, ſpoken of the Longitude , the La- 


..1 tude 'COmes in the next. placeto-bee hand- 
ded. : the Latitude. is; the! Diltance of. any 
* 'place from the Equatour , .cichcr. North or 


South. 

_ What we haue ſpoken of the Lo ongitude naſt alſo agree to the 
Latitude , that it is taken ond avs abſolutely and generally , 
fmerimes ſpecially :.in, the former. ſenſe-it fignifies any di- 
ſtance or ſpace betweene North; and South, .or contrariwiſe 
from Sourh to North. Amon the Ancients van oc breadrh 


or- Latitude keld to'bee SIT degrees y ig haeghe Yip: 
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Sound or kmit to it Northward was called Thee, which com- 
monly is ſuppoſed to bee 7/lax4, Bur the latter Nauigatours 
through their diltgence haue deteRtett ſo mich land thart it 15s 
found to ſtreref beyond 81 degrees toward the Nerth , and 45 | 
toward the South, and much farther if we will belceue the rc- 
htfon of Ferdinand de Pnir , 1 Spaniard , who boaſts a more 
ample; diſconery-of the S9xrb 7:47cs , then ener before hath 
beene knowne. Brt howſocucr , the Latitude here define is 
eakerin more ſpecial] and {triter ſenſe for the diſtance of an 
place from the equinottiall line, bee it cither toward the North 
or the Sonth. The bound therefore from which we begin our 
account 'of Latitnde is the Equatour : but the ſubiet is. ies | 
ir is meaſired is the Meridian : fo that it is cleane oppoſite to 
the Longieade, forthat was limited by the Meridian . and mea- 
tared uwthe Equatour. The Latitude of a place is alwayes c- 
qual] to the Blenation of the Pole, as wee ſhall ſhew hereafter , 
and is diaided into the Northerne and the Southerne Latitude, 
whereof the one its from the Equatour Northward , the other 
South ward. | 


16 Concerning the Latitudeare to bee couſide- 
red the Inwention, and the Expreſſo « the Tn- 
uehtion is againe twofold , Aſirmomicall. os 
Magneticall, {0 

z7 Phe Ftronmcalt Fauention of the Latitude, 

© 1$by obſcruation of the Starres., which is 
dire&ted by theſe Propofitions. 

: The Meridian Height of the Sunne at te. 
time. of the FquinoCtiall: jubtratted from 
gY degrees, will ſhew the true Latitude of, 
the place. | 


- Theheight of the Sumneat Noone maybe found by the Afro- 
lake , Croſſe-Raffe ; Dyairart , and many other Altronomicall 
| inſtruments: 
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' inſtruments, but in taking the Meridian Altitude ,'it is very fit 
| and requiſite that it bee ooſerned diverſe rimes one after ano» 
ther with ſome little ſpace betwixt, to trie whether it jhorea(- 
| ethordecreaſeth ; for 1f it doth increaſe, then aſſure your felfs 
| irisnotfull Noone ; ifit decreaſe it is paſt Noone : hauing thus 
found out the Meridian Altitude , you muſt ſubduR it from go 
| degrces, and the reſidue will bee thc true Latitude of rhe place, 
if ſo bet itbeg obferucd atthe time ofthe EquineRtiall , when 
the Sntine entcrs. the, firit point of Ares, , or; Libra: i as tor 
| exainplc here at Oxford 1 obſerue the Meridian heightof the 
| Sunneabout theeleucnth of March ,-an4 I finde it to bee abour 
| 254degreces , or, thcreabqut , which 1: ſubtrac,vut of 90; the. 
| «whole Quadrant, and the reſidue will bee 513, whiehas the 
| Eatitadeof the place. ButiF you would know. the Latitude at 

any other day, ortime ofthe yecrc, then mult you proceed in 
\ this manncr - having taken the height of the Sunne at Noone 
| (as before) you myſt by the Table of Declination learne the 
| rruedegree of the Sunnes declination. ,2 _ If fachdecliyationbee 
| Northernely , then muſt you fubtra@ it from the forefaid Alti- 
- tude orheight. Bur if Soathernly , you mult adde it to the Aki- 
| . rude : and by ſich addition and {abtraction , ſhall you haue the 
| height of the equinoFia)l, abone the Horizon: 3 .This height 
| of theEquinoaall aboue yeur Hygrizqn , being, as, before ſub- 
rated from 90, will bee the'rrac” Latitade of the place aſſio- 
| ned" as forexample, the 15 of Auguſt I obſerue the Dechinati- 
\ on of the Sunne to bec about, 10 Negrees , the Sunne being in 2 
| Degrees of Virzo : Tfinde the Meridian height of the Sunne to 
| be 48 degrees orithereabones: Now betnid? the Sunne being in 
Uirgo, hath a Northernc Declination, T fubtra&1 o , which is 
| thenumberof the declination,out of 48 the height of the Sunne, 
| andthere will remaine 38, whichagaine taken cur of go, the 
| rcſidue will buaboutr 5 2 , the common reccaued Latitude of the 


- 


| place; | Oo 
2 The Meridian height of any Starre\,, the De- 
\ Clination ſubtratted, if it bee Northerne', or 
| . xD 2% 
| | : | "2dded 
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added if it bee Southerne , being ſubtracd oat of 
$4...90; wil [bem at any time of the yeers the Degrees 
of Latitude. | 
The former rule {crues onely for the day ; becaule it is perfor- 
med by the ob{cruation of the Sunne , bur this latter may bee 
more ncec{]arytor Marriners, ;who now and then are inferced 
toinquire the Latitude of a place in the night when the Sunne 
{hines not : whertqgge they mult flze vnto tome knowne Starre , 
by obſcraation of which they4nay eaſily performe the fame ; ac-. 
cording to the rule,: which difterres nothing at all from that 
which wee ſpcake of the Sunne out of the EquinoQtall, and 
therefore need noother expofition thena bare cxample : letthe 
fixt ſtarre you bt know , bee «Ardrrms , whole Mcridian Al- 
titude you finde by your Mathcmaricall inſtrument to bee 5 9 
Deegrcecs , and 3o minutes : then ſhall you learne by ſome T a- 
ble thathis Declination Northward is 21 degrees, 30 minutes : 
now becauſe his declwation 1s Northward ,' you muſt ſabtra& 
it out of his Meridian Altitude , and you ſhall finde the remain- 
der to bee 52 Degrees, which is the Latitudetor the place: as it 
1s commonly taken, although I confefſe it-might be more exa& : 
. bcing obicrued here at O-xfcrd , be found rather 5 1 Degrees 1nd 
30 minutes. 


18 The Magneticall Inuention is performed by 


_._ the Magneticall Inclinatory Needle: 

The ground of this Magneticall mmuention is from the propor- 
tion betwixt the magneticall inclinatory! Needle, and the La- 
ritude of the Earth: for as wee hauc proucd in the 1:3 Propoſi- 
ton ofthe 3 Chaprer ; the Magncricall inclinatory Needle will 
at cucry point of Latitude conforme it ſelfe to,certaine An- 
gles with the Axel] of the Earth proportionally to the De- 
arees of that Fatitude : vpon which grounds Dr Ridley hath 
umentcd a curious inſtrument to finde out the Latirude for a- 
ny place aſſigned , and for this vic hath. calculated, Tables, 
which wee oe will bee inlarged by our, famous Profeſſor 
Mr Brigges : for my part, hauing ncner ſcene this inſtrwnent., 

| or, 
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or knowne the vſe , I cannot enter on the deſcription of it vntill 
fach time asT ſhall hauc occaſion to acquaint my ſelfe with it. 
19 The Exprefliomis the imitation of it on the 

artificiall Spheare : which is againe cither 
Aſtronomicail or eMagneticali, The former is 

_ -» performed by the ordinary Globe accor- 
ding to this rule. 

1 The point of any place or City firſt found In 
the Globe being brought to the braſen Me- 
ridian_, will ſhew in the Degrees of the 

ſame Meridian. the true Latitude of the 
SE ſame place. 
This may eafily be ſhewed.in this manner by an example ;1f1 
would willingly finde out the Latitude of Oxford in the Globe, 
I firſt finde out the place inthe Globe , which hauing found, 1 
rurne the Globe till 1 haue brought the place inft vader the 
braſen Meridian : then 1 note what degree1t deſipnes, and that 
ſhewes mee the true Latitude of the place , which 1 finde to bee 
52 , or thereabouts : but if you would findeiit ina Mappe or 
Chart, in which there isno ſuch braſen Meridian , you mult take 
the Parallell of the place , or ar leaſt the next vnto it, pointed in 

_ the ſame Mappe : Then note'whar degree the ſaid Parallel] cuts 

inthe firſt Mcridian;for that will \hew the true Latitnde of it by 
the right Parallel! ofthe place, ifnot the next; fo that by additt- 
on, or ſubtraction, you may eaſily gueſſe at it, | 


20 The Mapneticall Expreſſion depends from 
the Application of the Fnclinatory Needle to 


the Terrella.. 7-H | 


" The Magneticall inclinatory needle is ſaid to conforme it ſelfe 
in the fame manner to the Terrella or Loadſtone, being artifi- 
cially thereunto applied, as it doth ro the great Globe of the 
Earth : that no doubt is, but an imitation of the Latitude 
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may bee expreſſed on the little carth, or loadſtone : for which 
vic , diuers curious inftruments have beene deniſed by magneti- 
call Philoſophers,to whom Treferre my Readers : becauſe. I (as 
- wow ) haie little acquainted my felfe with the vſcof ſuch in- 

ments.” '- | 


CH AE EL 
Of the diſtances of places compared one 


with another. 


WW F the ſample and abſolute diftinaion of 
diſtances, wee haue treated in the 
tormer Chapter : wee mult in thelaſt place 
handle-it comparatinely ; that is to fay , one 
place compared with another: whereof wee 
arcto canfider the Jnuention and Expreſſion. = 
2: The diſtance is the meafired ſpace berwixt | 
rvvo places : Which is ; "either vmforme , or 
variouw : vniforme is in places different , 
either in Longitude onely , or in Latitude 
onely, : 4k {1 
3. Thole places diftcr in Longitude onely , which 
are {utuace ynder. the ſame or like Parallels, 
but diuers Meridians; or: at. leaft ynder op» 
FT oli 
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polite points of the ſame Meridian. 
Gf places differing onely in Longitude , there may-bee three ca» 


ſes:.For 1. rhey may bewnder the ſame Parallel! ,as-the Iland 


ofGint Thema: , and Swrmarra , which lic direQly vnder the 
Equatour ; or Noremberg and Hamberg , which hauing very 
necre the fame Latitude, difter in Longitude, and lie in the ſame 
Parallell withaut che Equatour, 2. They may be vnder the like 
Parallels, that is, in points <quidiitant from the Equatour, As 
Siene in Egypr , vader the Tropicke of Cancer ; and Beach in 
the Sputh continent, vnderithe Tropicke of {apricorne. 3, They 
may be vnder the fame Parallel] and Meridian, bur in oppoſite 
points of the ſaid Parallel! : ſuch as are the Periccs., ſpoken of 


inthe 10, Chapter. . 


4 Places differing onely in Longitude , whole 
diſtance is here propyns ro bee ſought our, 


are ſeated in the fame , or diuers Hemi- 


ſpheares: 


5 Inthe ſame Hemiſpbeare, when both places 


haue cicher Eaſtcrne or Weſterne Longitude. 
This againe may haue two caſes; for either 
the places arc vader the | Equatour , or with- 
out it-: in both which , the finding out of 
che diſtance ſhall bee opened in theſe Rules. 
I Tf two places pnder the Equateur in the ſame 

Hemiſpheare , differ in longitude 3 let the leſser 

longitude be ſubtratted from the greater , and 
the difference conuerted ito Miles, and the di- 
* lance will be knowne. Ix. 1 


As - 
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As. for example , wee will ſuppoſe of two places , whoſe dir 
Rance is to bee ſought out , the dave to be the Iland of Saint 
Thomas in Africa , the other the Tland Summarrain the Eaft 
7»dies , both ſituate direly vnder the Equatonr ; and there- 
fore differing onely in Longitude. To exprefle which, in this 
figure, let the firſt | 

Meridian from 
which the Eongi- 
tude ts to be mea- 
the place where 
Saint Thomas I- 
land is ſeated, K : 
and the place of . 
Summatra,F.The 
ſubtralting AK, 
the Fongitade of 
Saint ' 7 homas 1- 
tnd, being leſſer, 
out of the Longi- 
tude of Summatra D- RE 
AE, the reſidue KE will ſhew the diſtance in degrecs : whictt 
being multiplied by 60 , and fo conuerted into 1r4/ian-miles ,_ 
will ſhew how many miles the ſaid places are diſtant the one 
from the other. As in this preſent example, wee finde the Lon- 
gitude of Saint Thema Tland to bee 323 degrees 20 minutes of- | 
Summatra , to bee 131 degrees: The lefler imme ſabducted 
from the greater ; towit , 32 degrees 20 mingtes,out of 131; 
there will remaine 98 degrees 40 minutes : whichbeing againe 
multiplied by 60., will produge .5.920 7raliar-miles , the true 
diſtance betwixt the ſaid places. 


2 Of two places in the ſame Hemiſpheare, ſitu- 
ate 'without the Equatour . the diftance may 

- be knowne two wayes : either by the reſoluts- 
on of the. Sphericall Triangle , or. elſe by ta-. 
| bles. 
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bles of the miles anſwerable to the degrees of 
Lititude. ik 


* The former way is performed in this manner - Let the Tri- 
angle of two eur des FBG in the figure before , bee re- 
folued z in which the two cquall ſides FB, and G B are the 
complements of equall Latitudes ; to wit, AF, and E G. The 
Angle FB G is the difference of Longitude , which Angle , 
whether it bee a Right eAngle , or Oblique «Angle , will 
eaſily bee knowne , if by letting a perpendieular line BI 
fromB tol it bee parted into two Triangles EB Iand 1B G ; 
for hecauſe thoſe two Triangles according to the grounds of 
Geometry are equall ; the Arch I G in theT —_ I BG being 
found out, the Archalſo I F inthe Triangle EB I willalſg bee 
knowne : whichbeingthus demonſtrated , wee muſt proceed in 
this manner , according to the Golden Rule. As the Right.angle 
BI Gis tothe complement of the Latitude B G.,, fois I BG 
the middle difference of Longitude to I G the middle dittance : 
Pitiſcus in his 7 riconemerry to this addes another manner of de- 
monſtration , cxpreflible by the precedent figure : let. the per- 
endicn]ar I B be continued vnto K, that B kg may make awhole 
gadrant. Now will the Triangle IHKhaye Right Angles at I 
indK , at I by ſuppoſition, at K by his 57 propoſition demonſtra- 
tedin his firlt booke : becauſe, 1f 4 greater circle of the Spheare 
paſſe by the Poles of a greater circle, ut will cut it at ri hte eLugler, 
and coutrariwiſe : Revefore the ſides I H and K H muſt bee 
wadrants : becauſe , as hee ſhewes inhis 68 propoſition-of his 
hritbooke 7n 4 [phericall Triangle haning more then one Right 
Angle , the ſides [nbtending thoſe Right Angles are Duadrants : 
Finally, becauſe the Arches G Hand E Hare the complements 
of the Arches IG and.KE : by the 9 definrtion of the fit booke, 
Fr as much as of atty Arch teff then a Dnatrant, the complement 
1s that which wants temakent vp go parts. We may by the helpe 
of the: 57 proportion of his firſt booke , {ceke out the cqmple- 
ment of the third fide GH; which will be,the Arch GT: 
which will ſhew: vs the prableine which wee-fonght 5 by redu- 


cling 
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ducing it vnto the Table of fignes, and "Ls exattly ie 
aig our forenamed Aurhor-and others. For.an cxample of 
this , wee may take two famous citics of Germarie, 'Neremberg 
and Hamberg , which without any ſenſible difference haye-the 
ſame Latirude , but differ in Longirade ©: For the Longitude of 
Noremberg is 31 degrees 45 minutes: of of entrg23 degrees 
zo minures :-the diffcrence of 'Lo >, 27! then 15 0 degrees 
45 minutes. Theſe === ſti = knowne,we will ima-' 
gine Norembery to bein F , Hamberg im G;; and therefore AF, 
orE G will have 49 degrees 27 minures: FB or GB willhaue 
49 degrees 37 minutes: ing Gor AE will hauc'o WOEETFY 
minutes: K Eodggrte *EH8g cure 373 hi 
nutes :if we worke by the Fable Signes , 7 Sew 
cavts , thEknowledge whereof is required to this Problans: 
But becauſe the former way may ſceme difficult to ſuch as are 
not muchacquainted with 7: ronny ſome haue ſet downe 
eexfier way edeperdinga ta Table, whercinis cat- 
cllared thenamber of eund-ns Ar = of eye- 
ParaltcNofrheSpheare In which orking; we obgtit thbee 
directed by this Rule: Ff two places without the | ke dy I 
bn Jongit _ , ſubtraft  _ leſſer number out of the greater and 
multypl ro amber df mitrs Anſip 6 « Regt ve of char. 
Zardlel pack ooe: produtt wal i ee eco E 
on would khow hedaoeberwokes gt Lender X ar in To roarcany 
wt tr hate ina matnerthe fame Latirnde 'Lotgt- 
mails: I finde themtodiffer Wfcrin Longirade by 6 « 6 6 2 which | 
to.g rlegrees | 
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F The 4iſtance of places differing orily'i in Lon- 
= de indiverlſc Heniſphateg. is found out 


wa ythis rule. 
'x "Larabo greater Jongirnde be ſubtrafted {frm the 


whale circle,ang vnto the refidue added the leſier 
-- longitude, z thre will riſe the diſtance betwixt 


thoſe places. 
As for example, L:chone in Spayne hathi in Eaſt longitude 14 de- 
grees: and Cap de Los Slangs in America, hath in Wekk longi- 


RE 34 degrees : to kmyw the diſtance betwjxt thoſe' places, 
: ſt Cublu \ubduct 334, wwe i is the greater Longitude out 


= 360 Ne whe circle, and there will remaine 26 Degrees, to 
which if weeadde the Eaft longitude of Li:bone , which is 1 3 


degrees,it will make 9:degrees, which is the true difference of 
ble icudes 1. which Ing wiul plied by treNambet of 


miles inthe Table 8, poing before, an werable tothelatitude'sf' 
the ſaid _ (if they differ only in longitude) there will ariſe 
the number of miles contained in the ce; 


7 Diſtantplaces which differ ortely in Hbredde, 
arcſuchas]lycvnterthelame Meritidn;bur di. 
uerſe Parallells:Theſe are ſuppoſed to beeither 

. in One, orin Diuerſe latitudes 6k Hemiſpheres, 
8..1n One , when both the places. have citHer, 

"North laticude , or both South Latitude :The 

finding outof which diſtances Bones %, 
theſe Propoſitions. 
s If the latitude of each place be wide the ſows 
Pole, ſubtrat} the leſſer fromthe greater lati- 


rude, and the refidue convers into miles, 
R > The 
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MELEE | lained in this Fi re : wee will imagine 

He | 5 1015! hd 'E Frobee = 
| 7: 5G, -the la- 
txtude, e will 
rerhaine an Arch of 
the Meridian E G :. 
+, Which being multi- 
a jd by 60 ( being 


tcircle,. 
| = —- e the nfiber 
ofmilesanſwerable, 

Rrorons For 
; port ta will 
e ti cy'of 
fordand 

= : he titnde 
Oxford, we take t6 
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vaidfieme placed indaticude only diſtant , be fit 
_ bake aflatit OR adde the. laude of 
wet —_—_ 4 other, and LH AOL a 
Fo at 


the formes Diagran ,)magininy 245. Sin the. * 
toſs pple bethe Meridian thoſe diſtant places , and 


| = - An hoo we will fappoſe the ene placeito bee fimare 


towards the North Polc,as G, the other towards the South, as in 
H: then as appeares byſenſe , will the diſtance bee the Arch of 
the Meridian G H, whereof G E, and'E H;areparts , whereof - 
1 i&com aponnged.: whereforc it 'muſt needs. follow that thoſe | 
Ky. zerher make the whole diſtance : for example we 
ke Bullegrade in Enrope; and the (upe.of good hope 1n Afr ix 


ca, , which bavenrOn 6 ORR RG «19 WAL, 48 gegrecs 30- 
” minures ; 
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minutes 2 but they differ in latitude in ſuch fort, as the former 
hath of the Northerne latitude 44 degrees 3o Minutes ; the o- 
ther of Southerne latitude about 35 degrees 30 minutes. Theſe 
 twonunibers added together , will make 80 degrees, which be- 
ing multiplied by 60 will produce 4300 miles the diſtance of 
thoſe places. 

9 Hitherto of the diſtances of places which are 


Vaforme, that is to ſay, of ſuch as differ either 
onlyin /cngirude, or onely in /atitude: wee are 
next. to conſider of ſuch diſtances as are var:- 
ous, wherein the places difter both in /ongitude 
and /atitude, _ 3 vs 


to The Inuention of ſuch a diſtance, may bee 


erformed two wayes, cither Abſtrattinely by 
thereſolution of Triangles, or elſe Mechanically 
by inſtruments. The former againe may bee 
wo wayes, cither by the Right-line Triangle, 


of by the Spherica//: The inuention of the di- 
- ſanceby the Rigt-line Triangle depends on 


|S | 


cheſe following Propoſitions declaring rwo 


 Wayesof inuention. 


Thi firſt is by aReQtangle Triangle barely 
conſidered by itſelfe,according to this Theo- 
reme.' pling | 70 
i The-ſquare Root of the number made of the aifſe- 

rences of longitude and latitude of two places di. 


ſtant, will ſhew the diſtance of thoſe placer. 


The ground of this Propoſition is taken from the 27 Pro poſition 


R 3 of 
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of the tirſt booke of Evclz4# : where it is demonſtrated that the 


ſquare of the Hypetenula, or greatelt fide ofa Rectangle Trian- 


gic is cquall to the two lquares made of the tive other lides : 
whichbeingavell vnderiood, will lendan caficlight tathis pro- 
poſition. T 0 performe which we muſt firit take the difference of 
longitude, which i imagined to make one1ide of this Triangle. 
Then wee muſt obſcrucalio the difference of latitude , which is 
ſappoſed to make another fide. Thenare we ſure by the former 
Propotitien of Eec/:de that the ſquares of theſe twofides, are c- 
quall to the ſquare of the Hypotensz, or third fide ; which is to 
be ſought our , and expreſſes the diſtance betwixt thoſe places : 
whertore we muſt erſtmultiplytheſe two fides mthemiclues, 
whence they will become ſquares. 2. We mult adde them toge- 
thcr. 3 We muſt out of the totall extra the quadrat root, which 
will ſhew the diſtance: as ſuppoſe according tothis Figure, two 
Cities di{lant and differing behind itude andlatitude-wher- 
of the one fhall have in longitude 2 1 degrees, latitude 58: the 
ather is ſappoſed to. hane in longitude 26 degrees,in latitude 
IE (3% 52. Here firſt T ſabtrat the lefle lon- 
gitude ont of the greater, to wit, 21 
out of 26, and thereſidue will bee 5, 
which I ſuppole tobe one fide of the 
ReAangle Triangle./Then likewiſe 
I ſubtract the Jeſle latitude as 5 2 out 
of 5 8, the refidue willbe 6, which I 
\__ maketheotheriide ef my Tnanple , 
whichdone, T rmjtipylc 6 init ſe]fe, 
1 _N andit makes'26, which isthe fquare 
TO! £t  - of one fide: Then Emuttiply 5 in it 
| | ſelfe, and the product will be 2 5 ,the 
{quarcon the other{ide. Theſe two ſquares added together by 
the foreſaid Propoſition muſt be equal] to the ſquare of the Hypo- 
:emex; orthird ide 61, whereufthe.ſquareroot being extracted, 
will ſheww the fide it ſelfe, which will be 7 7, which is the di- 
ſtance : If any:man defire to know this dittance according to 
miles , he muſt reduce the degrees of ongce and latitude into 
milesaccofging tg our former rules, before he begin wo worke : 
of : EN Tr Ee ecaule 
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becauſe { as wee lane ſhewed) the degrees of longitude being 
meaſured in the Parallells arg not alwaycs equall , the Parallels 
being ſomewhere greater , ſameiyhere leſfer. This way muſt 
nceds bee more cxa@t , in that a Mile isa fimaller part then a De- 
gree, and (as Pir:/Zu5 notes) the Fraftions which fall out in ex- 
tration of raots can hardly bee reduced to any proportion. Ne- 
uerthe!lefle this way of finding out the diſtance by a Right-linc 
Triangle , how ſocuer common and receaucd , is very vnperfe&t 
and bict to great crrour , eſpccially in places far diſtant : for 
as muchas it {tppoſeth the Meridians with the Parallels on the 
Globe to make true ſquares, whereas 1ndeedall the Meridians 
meet in the pole , and fo by conſequence cannot make true 
ſquares: But'yer this errour is far lefſe inaleffer diſtance ; be- 
cauſe in aſmall ſpace of earth , the roundnefſe and canuexity of 
the Earth is infenſidle, or at leaſt of very ſmall importance : ſo | 
that this way cannot be altogether vguſefu)l. 

12 Anothet is found out more exact then the 
former by the cables of Sipnes, Tangents , and 
Secants. This is performed iy fi ling our the. 
numbers: whercot the forms 45 called Inuen- 
tumprimum,or the firſt found number. The ſe- 
cond Jnuentum ſecundum, orthe ſecond found 
number. The working,of which Probleme 
depends on theſe rules. 

s Multiply the Right Stgne of the difference of the 
longitude into the ſumme of the complement of the 
leſfser latitude , and diuide the produtt of that 
multiplication by the totall ſumme, > thenb J' the 
rules of Signes and Tangents the Avch of that 


| Dwotient found out will giue the firlt found 
number, R 4 2 Alul. 
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2 eMultiply the right figne of the leſter latitude by 

the totall ſigne, and hauing diuided the produtt 

thereof by the ſrgne of the 'complement of the fir} 

number , ſubtrati the Arch of that quotient out 

of the greater latitude. which giues the ſecond 

found number. 

3 Thenmultiply the ſrene cf the complement of the 

firſtfound number mtothe ſigne of the complement 

| of the ſe econd found number , and bauing diuided. 

the produtt by the Totall Signe , Let the Arch 

'of the quotient be ſought out by theT ables which 

arch ſubtrafted out of the whole quadrant , will 
gue the degrees of a diſtance in a great circle.” 


To expreſlc thc pragice and manner of working according to 
our former Rules , weſvill ſuppoſe the two cities , whole di- 
anceis here ſought Mr to be Zern/alem and Norimberge in Ger- 
ary. Feru/alem hath in longitude 66. degrees. 0. min. and in 
latirude 3 1 degrees , 40. minutes. Againe NVorimberge hath in 
longieude 28. degrees. 20. minutes, and in latitude 49 deg. 40. 
min. The difference of their longitude js 37. deg, 40, minutes. 
Theright figne whercof is $6664: (for here wee make 60000 
to be the torall ſigne , rgzefting the two laſt figures on the right 
hand in the tables of Pomorrens) Now you muſt multiply 
36664: 1nto the figne of the Complement of the lefler latitude, 
whichis 5 1067: theproduRt of which twofignes being multi- 
plicd the one by the other, there will ariſe 1872320488: 
whichif you diujde by the totall figne 60000, the quotient will 
give you 31205,whoſe Archis 31 deg. 20 min, and this mult be 
yorrr firſt found Number. 
| For the finding of the ſecond Nwnber , you mult proceede in 
ths maners:Multiply the right figne of the leſſer Jatirude, which 


15 
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i5.31498 bythe torall figue 60000, and the produ-t will bee 
1899880000: which ſumme, if weediuide bythe igne of the 
Complement ofthe þrff-fonnrd Number, which is: 511 249:, WEE 
ſhall finde inthe quotient 36876 ; the Arch whereof is 37 de- | 
grees ,'55 min: which Arch ſubtracted out of the greater lati- 
tude, there will remaine 1 1 degrees, 2g min- and this 1s our /c- 
cond-found Number, Fheic things: thus ſuppdicd to bee found | 
out , wee mult multiply the forc-laid figne of the Complement 
-of the fir #-fonr:d Number, which is 58798,and the produR will 
ariſe to: 301 3338702, the Arch whereof is 56 deg. 5O min : 
which ocing ſubtracted outof the whole quadrant , viz: go dc- 
 grees , there will remane 3; degrees, 10 min: of the greater 
circle. Theſe 33 degrees if we multiply by 69, there wilNqriſe 
1.920 miles, whereunto if we finde the 10 miles anfweradlic to 
the 10 min. wee ſhall finde the diſtance betw ix: theſe places to 
be 1990 Italian-miles. This example is vſed by Appar, and 
wroughtacdording tohis owne Tables, and farther-expliined 
by our countryman Bl/xndewillin his Exerciſes. The fame way of 
working hath been delinered by Clanius, Funttinus and o:hers, 
although nor according to the ſame Tables. This way ofmeaſu- 
ring the diſtance by the $7gnes and 7 augents according to:;thele 
Authors, may be wirranted more cya than the.ather , becauſe 
:tadmits of ſmaller parts in the calculation ; vet will it come far 
ſhort of-truth, | | | 
10 Another way of finding outthe Diltances of 
places,diffcring both in longitude & latitude, 
is by the Reſolution of a Spheticail triangle. 
This way of all the reſt maſt needs be maſt certaine: for as much 
15 this kind of triangle beſt expreſi<th the ſefions of the Globe. 
The methode of which working I finde no-where berter tanghr- 
then in Piri{cues is Trigonomerry : of whoſe ingenious induf 
_ notwithſtanding little vie can bee made, except the Leamer firſt 
acquaint himfelt with his principles,becauſe in his Geooraphicall 
_ Problemes he briefely referreshis Reader to his former grounds 
and Axiomes, accurately demonſtrated in his former books : For 
Mine owne part it might perhaps ſeeeme as abſurd in this T rea- 
Fa: 
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riſe, to/intermixe all his-preparatory:demonftrations ; being 
mecrely'Geomerricall; andwriehout the limites of ty Atje& , as 
by teawng our fbheceffarya/wayto mangle my diſcourſe. Wher- 
fore intending a midfergay, I will (God-willing) in ſich forr 
ſerdowne theſe propoſitions, that I may gine ſome light to this 
excellentinaention,/and referremy Reader to Piriſcxs his Axi- 
omes tor farther Demonſtration, os $04 teeth] | 
14" The'Diltances'ptopoſed to be meaſured by 
Sphericall triangles, admit of two cales Ji 
Whencwo places are foſttnate; that 'the once 
is vader the . Equator the other without. 
Secondly, when both are without the Equa- 
15.1 The former againe is three-fold : For either 
© the differenceof longitude berwixt thoſe pla- 
 ce8is Equall to a quadrant , or Leſſe, or Grea. 
' fer; Theſeycrall ayes of inncntion ſhall bee 
-direed by theſe Rules... 4 
. 1 Ifthe Difference of longitude be Equall to a qua- 
© © -drant, the diflancewill-ulſo bea quadrant. 
+: As for example in this prefentfigure wee will imagine the 
._ circle A BCD. tobeethefirſt Meridian: the places whoſe di- 
; ſtanceisſoughtout Aand G : whole Diſtance A G. will bee a 
quadrant. For A-willbeapoleofaGreaterCizcleB GD, by the 
56 prop. ofthe 1 of P:t3/c#«.; wherefore all the Arches drawne 
1-4 BEG to-BG D will bee quadrants bythe fame propofiti- 
on. Fara more familiar inſtance wee will take the Hand S-:a- 
tra, which hath in longitude 1 3 1 degrees, but no latitude , be- 


4-4] ing fire vnder the Equatour and the city Buda the Aferropolss 


of Fengary , which hath in longitude 41 degrees, in latitude 47 
"degrees "The difference of longitude 18 $0 depreecs ; for 41 be- 


ing 


CHAP, XIE. 


me fbdudted out of 1:3 1, there will remaine go, wherefore the 
tance betwirt thoſe places will be | 90, which being maltpli- 
edby 60, will produce 5400 Italian-miles, 
2 xd the difference of longitude bee leſſe then a qua- 
rant as A F: the Triangle AF F bere is to bee 
reſolued into bis parts, according tothe 4” Axi- | 
_ omeof Picrcus. © £44 
- Asfor example theplaces,whoſelongitude is here ſought out, 
tha{lbe AahdF;The Frianglehere to be knowne is AEF; wholc 
Reſolution depends om our Authors 4**Axiome. For the Diffe- 
. rence,of longitude is A BF ; becauſe the meafure of a Spherical] 
Triangle being taken ina great circle, is an Arch ofa greater 
cirde,defcribed fromthe Angutar point, and comprehended be-- 
twixtthgtwoleggesof the Triangle fo farre as a quadrant, as is 
taught in the 58 propoſition of his tirſt Booke, For a more fpeci-- 
all mſtance wewdſll rake rwo places ; whereof the one ſhall bee 
the Lland pf S.:Thow as before mentioned ; which hath in ogy 
rude 32 degrees and 20 minutes. The other Amperdam in wo | 
. | | {an 
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[a:4,which hath in longitude26 degrees, 30 minntes, The for- 
merwec imagine in A ;| che later inF. The Difference of longi- 

tude A B F will bes degrees , 5 min: Then thediſtance ſoughr 

out mult be A F : ſo working according to the fourth axiome of 

Pirtiſens, we ſhall find the arch A F, which is the diſtance , to 

be'5 4 degrees, 19 minutes, | 

3 If the Difference of longitude bee greater then 
quadrant , as of the two places of F and C, the 
Triangle to bee reſolued will bee F C B, being a 


Reftanple at EB, i, | 
Herebecauſe the T riangle F C Ehath his rwofides F C, and 
E C, greater then quadrants, inſteed of it you may worke on the 
Triangle A E F,adioyned to the Triangle F E C : and the whole 
worke will bediſpatched : for by the reſolution of the Triangle 
AE F, you ſhall findout the Arch FG, which being added ro 
the quadrant C G, there will be produced the Arch Þ C, which | 
'' 4s robe ſought our. As for example; we will imagine He:delberge 
"as it were placed at F, to havie m longitnde 30 degrees , 45 mi- 
nutes , in latitude 49 degrees 35 min: Then wee will ſuppoſe 
Summatra, _—_—_ at'C, to hane inlongitude 1 31 degfees,bur 
no latitude: T differouncot eaſe wil be E C,of 100 de- 
grees, 15 minutes : and the complement A E 79 degrees, 45 
minutes: Thenworking according to the Rules of Trigonome- 
try, we ſhall find the figne of the ArchÞ C;tobe 6degrees,37 i 
minutes ; which being added to F.C,being 90 degrees, will pro- 
duce 96 degrecs, 37 minutes ,to which: Archrhere will an{- 
wer1449 German-miles. . + 4 ho 
16 Theſccond Caſeis, when both places are fi. 

- tuate\ithour the Rqpaiour : This is againe 
 twafold-: For (either the rworplacesare vn. 
| derſtood ro beiruarerowardsthe ſame Pole, 

or clſe one-place toward the Northerne, the | 
rn I 7 Bi THY BEL BTK | 62397 other 


s 


$3 
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| other towards the Southerne Pole, Both 1 

©... hich NERNanY hein theſe Rules; 
; mY Ifbeth places whoſe dr nes iz ſought, be (itgats 
E-” tarpards the. ſ@ ſame. ole, there will ariſe a Triaa. 


? le, whoſe fades and Anglerwill be knowne by the 


| | urth Axiame of Pitiſcus in T rigonometry the 
h "Booke: 
T0 or cram po om this Le ENrts | two places _ 
FP; Triangle to by Mi 2; ne 
knowne, will be 
F B G,whoſe a- 
cute Angle will 
be ar B. Ler a ; 
as FH; the my 
angle to bee re-- 


folaed &known 
a oy P Sy. ' 


near He: 
* Leh | 


wy > AfC as | © 
: Terre bee knowne will bee FB Eb AG: 


eatF, 


2 FF the one place: be ſutuated towards the North- 
| fole, and theother towards the South: pole, there 
wilt ariſe a Triangle ,.nbareof” the. one fide about 
_ ths: Lngle which 4 - wilt be. gre then 4 

As inthe We figure, let the places given Ye as Gand K, A | 
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ſo HandK; alſo 1 and K : There will {till fall ont a Trigngle, 
whoſe one ſide containing the Angle giuen, will begreater 
a quadrant, as B K : 'wherefore for the fide BK ,; you mult take 
his complement tothe Semi-circle B F., that is, for the Triangle 
GBK, you muſt worke by the Triangle GB F: and inſteed of 
the Triangle HB K, you mult take the Triangle HB F: and for 
the Triangle I BK, you muſt worke by the Triangle 1BF, ac> 
carding to the fourth Axjome of the fourth booke of Pti/cr , 
to which 1 had rather referre my Reader , then intermixe our 
Geographical diſcourſe with ling the Principles of Geome- 
ry, which here arc to be ſuppoſed ſo many precedent propofiti- 
ons; which,expreſſed as they ought, would tranſcend the bounds 
of my intended journey. | — RY 
17 Ofthe 4ftrattiueway of finding out the Di. 
ſtanceof places, we hauc ſpoken : The Me. 
 chanicall depends on the vie of Inſtruments 
| and Mechanicall operation , whereof wee 
| weill ſhew one wayin this Theorcine. 
+ By the working with a Semi-circle » the Di- 
ſtance of two places = be found ot. 
This 1tmentiun by M* Blundexill, Acemes to be aſcribed to E4- 


ward Wright , yet hath it beene taken vp of forreine Writers as © 


their owne , and vicd in their Charts and Mappes. The manner 
of operation is thus: Firſt, Jettherebe drawne a ſemi-circle vpon 
a right Diameter ſigned out, will be the letters ABCD, where- 
| ofÞ ſhall be the centeras you find it deciphered in this preſent 
figure, Thegreater this Semi-circle be made , ſo much the more 
eaſiewillbe the operation ; becauſe the degrees will be larger. 
Then this Semi-circle being\drawne ,:and —y diuided , 


imagine thatby thehelpe of it, youdefire to find out the diſtance 


betwixt London and Feruſalem , which citics are knowne to di- 
fer both in//ongzrude and /atirmde. Now ,' that the true diltance 
betwixt theſe two places may bee found out , you mult firſt ſub- 
hall you Fade the 

Difference 


tract the /eſſer longitude out of the greater, ſo 
Iz. os 2 oe o3n5unaht56/q MIISLSO UT 


TE AP. KEE Fc 
Differenceof thetr longitudes, which is 49 degrees. T henrec= 
| kon that Difference vpon.the Semi-circle , beginning at A ,, and 
ſo proceed to B ; and at the end of that Difference, make a marke 
with the letter E, into whieh point by your Ruler , leraright 
line be drawne from Dthe center of the Semicircle, This being 
in this ſort performed, let the Icſkr latitude be ſought out , 
which is 32 degrees1n the forcfaid Sez/-circ/e), beginning your 
accomptirom the-point E,and fo proceeding towards B, and at 
theend of the lefler /aritzde, let another point bee. marked out 
with the letter G:from which point ler there be'drawne a per- 

endicular , which may fall with right Angles vpon the fermer 
line , drawne fromDtoE ; and where it chancethro fall ; there 
marke outa point with the letter H:: This being performed,ler 

the greater /atirade, which is 5 1 degrees,32 minutes, be ſought 
' ourmthe Semi-circle , beginning toreckon from A towards B, 
and at the end of that latitude, ſet downe another point , ſigned 
out by the letter I ;. from whence let there bee drawne another 
perpendicular line.,. that may fall: with right Angles vpon the 
Diameter A C, and here markc out a point with the letter K : 
This done, take with your Compaſſe the diſtance betwixt K and 
H ; whichdiſtance you muſt ſet downe vpon- the Diameter AC, 
lacſhgthe one foote of your compaſie vpon K , and the-other 
Rte $ the center D , and there marke out a point with the let- 
ter L : Then with your compaſle tzke the ſhorter perpendicular 
kine.G H;and apply thatwidenefſe vpon One's a perpefidicu- 
har line I K, placing the one foor of your compaſſe at T;, which'is 
the bounds of the great darirwdr, and'exrend the other towards 
K, and there make a pointat M.-Thenavich your <ompaſſe ke 
the diſtance, betwixt Land M,, and apply the ſame tothe ſemi- 
circle, placing the one. foot of your compaſſe in A, and the. other 
towards B, and there marke outa point withrhe letter N-Now 
the number of degrees. comprehended betwixt A and N, will 
expreſſe the true diſtance of the twoplaces,which will be found 
to be 39 degrees : which being multiplyed by 60, and ſo con- 
uerted into miles according to.our former Rules , will produce: 
234%. Which is the diftance of the ſaid places. 
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37 The expreſſun of the Diſtance of rwoplaces 
-- may be performed citherby rhe Globe or Map 


: - according rotheſeRules: 
n Thediſtance betwixt two places in the Glebe, be. 
Ing obſerued bythe quadrant of Altitude, and af= 
. Pliedto the degrees of the Equatour, or any great 
circle, will ſhew how many miles ſuch places are 
di = 
; La very caſte, as ſha be taight in this ex- 
amplewwe wil for inſtane- take Toledo in the rhiddeft of ) p_ 
and the (ape of Good Hope'in the Soxrh Promontory « of all 
vr —_— e our by a quadrant of Altitude,or any thre 
Equatoxr, wyll be found tobce about V2 DOT 


being mnlnplyed by 60, and focomerred into miles 
| DD Innes &s.. 


The diſtance betwizt any wo places 7 mm the( Share, 


..»; abſerued by 4 compaſſe, and applyed to the degrees 

ks agreater Circle, will ſhrew how many miles Sikh 
places are diflant ane fromthe other. 

For an example, wewill rake the city Sewiiton the Sore 


partof Spaive, and Bulbaoon the North-lide- the betwixt 
theſe 


withathreedor a ,and apply- 
ed tooneof the cater Gircles, will contain 6 degrees* 
which being multiplycdby 60. , at Gdamega] inds Mlian- 
miles, wills ied diane 360; andſfo many milcorhoſe Tiiies are <0 


veces Gene the.one fromthe others" 
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GEOGRAPHIE 
THE SECOND 
BOOK EE. 
CONTAINING 
the generall Topicall 


 partthereof, 


By Nat Hanaer Canrgntsx, Flowof 
Exceter Colledge in Oxford. 


GENES. 1. verl. 10. 
eAn1d Ged called the Dry-land , Earth; and the gathering together of 
the waters called the Seas ; and God ſaw that it was good. 


OXFORD, 


Printed by Pohn Lichfield , for Henry Cripps, and are to be fold b 
Henry Cyurteyne, Anno Domini, M, DC, XXXV, : 


RIGHT HONOVRABLE 


-PHIL1ILEP, 


EARLE OF 


MOVXTGOMERTIE oj 
Knight of the moſt Noble order of the 
Garter, and Steward of the famous 
Vniuerſity of Oxford. 


Nigh Elonourable , 


Ea His OED Treatiſc eg I 
I #1 ſting of rwo parrs , was in the 
| Foy DB very birth in-fach ſort conſecrs- 
(OE M2 ted to your incſtimable Brother , 
1.44 JENS as notwithſtanding it ſo farts 
Nero Ir felte-ro awairc your Honours fagour, 


that Both may ſecme/}, as to ſhare apwt, fo ro 
« 3 chal. 


' ; 

io | 

Wo 2D 
: 2 n - 

: 33 


_ thereſpechue duty wherein t 
| Ntands kay jo vato your Henour, commands my 
| manners or ability, Your affection to 


THE EPISTLE 


challenge the whole in my poore fnduSirie, The 
| Soule of man which ſome Philoſophers imagine , 
' tobe all in/all, & allinevery part,ſecmes tro me no 


where berter reſembled then in your Generous 
Fraternity; wehercin the Soule of Heroicall Magni- 


 ficence, though Jndiwided init ſelfe,fo entirely com- 

municates herlclfc to cither,thatboth may ſeeme 
ar ance to enzoy her preſence while neither want. 

| If this my bold attemprinpreſenting co your Ho- 
| nowrs handstheſe ynaworthy labours, without a- 
- ny former ranks ery! 5 


cinterprered intruſt. 
on, it were enough for Ingenuity to pretend , that 
your gencrous loue vato our Ry Colledge and 

Colledge alwayecs 


en beyon 
our houſe , could no way cxpreſlc it {clfe ampler 
then by, truſting our cuddovvith the charge of 
your choiceſt lewell : A Gentleman of that trow- 
ardly wit and (vvcer diſpoſition , that Learning and 


 eMorality. commonly reputed the daughters of 

| time ſeeme in him "elk, wy 

tochallengea precedency before experience; in ſo- 

auch thacour ancicnt Hether markt out with all 
the Charafters of age and declining weakeneſſe, 


olding to yeeres, and 


_ cheriſhing 


"M0 FO Me. 4 bs 


i $6. gc , 


| DEDICATORIE. 
cheriſhing in her boſome this young darling , 
ſcemes to reſume her youtbfull habic/and triumph 
oucr Time and Ruines, This happines amongſt 
diaerſc others vouchſafed by your Honour to ; 
place, for whoſe good opinion the beſt part of 
mine cndeuours ſtand engaged , hath encoura- 
ged my hopes to promiſe me your indulgent Ac- 
ceptance of this {lender piece, long ſince inten- | 
ded and denoted, as my ſelfe, vnto your ſeruice : 
In which confidence, fearing any longer to treſ- 

aſſe on your ſerious and high imployments en- 
debted to your King and Countrey, I humbly 
yelt 


"Your Henours in all duty and 
ſeraice to bee commanded 


NatTranazt CanrentTBR. 
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A TABLE OF T HE -SEVERALL 
Contents of the ſecond Booke of Geo- 
graphy, according to the 

ſpeciall Theoreme, 


CHA 2; 
Of Topography and the Nature ofa place. 


I He Terreſtrial Spheare is enery-where habitable. pag'4 
5 places of the Earth hawe ſuffered manifo (4 mutation 
aud chan goes, 45 well in name as nature. pag. 6 
> Places hauing long continued without habitation, are ſeldome _ 
"fo healthy aud fit for dwelling, as thoſe which banc beene in ha- | 
\ bited. Og: IF 
| CH A P. wml 
Of the generall AdiunAsof places. 


r The manner how to meaſure the magnitude of a Region by the 


Diameter, both according to breadth and length. I5 
2: Of the meaſuring of a Countrey by the cxrennte of it, I7. 
7 The Meaſuring of 4 Copntrey by the crrenite is deceirfull, and 

ſubielt to great errony. 2 17 
4 Thoſe Regions are more exattly meaſured which partakg of 

plaine ſarface. 19. 

How Comntries are boanded. 20 | 
&: Natwrall bounds are more Certaine then Artificial. ibid. 


7 Equall/ 


Equall bounds containe not alwares equall Regions. 21 
8 Of the quality of 4 _ ibid, 
9 Special places are wed with ſpeciall Temper: and diſpoſpri- 
ony. 21 
19 Of the al affetions of a place, as Variation and De- 
clination, 26 
11 The magneticall variation is of no uſe for the firſt finding ont 
of the longitude : yer may it ſerue to good purpoſe for the recog- 
nition of a place before diſconered. 27 
I2- The declination of a place being kmowne , the latitwde may bee 
fomnd, yet not without ſome erronr. 29 
13 Of the externall eAdinntts of the Aire belonging to a © 
place. ibid. 
14 The diſpoſition of the Aire Adjacent to a place depends = 
on the Temperament of the ſole, 


CHAMP FI7 
Ofthe AdiunAtsof a place inreſpeR of the heauens. 


s Places according to their dinerſe ſituation tm regard of the Hea- | 
nens are dixerſely affetted in quality and conſtitution. 34 | 

2 Of the dinifiow of the Earth mto the North and South Hemi- 
ſpheares. 38 

3 Northerne and Semtherne places alike fitmate generally emioy 4 
like dsſpoſstion. 39 

4 The Northerne Hemiſpheare s the maſculine, the ſoutherne the 
feminine part of the Earth, 


5 Of the dinerſe ſetlions of the Hennſpheaves and the ſenertll 


qnalities belonging to them, 43 
6 Of the Eaſt nd Weſt Hemiſpheares. 51 
7 The Eaſterne Hemiſpheare u« happier then the other, 52 


'18$ bn he brjeferinge of the &aft end 19 908 works any —_— 
es, by any dinerſity of the heauens. 


KL rhe aodinifon of Fa fon and Weſterne Hemi, 


54 
=_— qu nink fitnate towards the Eaft inthe [ame latitude are better 
oben theſe þ faces towards the Weſt. ® 3bid, 
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CHAP. Ir. 


Of the manner of Expreſſion and Deſcription of Regions. 


1 Of the finding out of the Angle of poſition by ſome dioptricke 
7nſtrument at two or more ſtations. Og - 
2 At one ftation - opticall obſeruation to find ont the fituation of 


one place in reſpett of the other. , 
3 Of the manner of tranſtation of Regions mto the Chart. G1 
4 To ſet downe the Meridians and Parallels in 4 particular 
(hart. | 62 
5 How to ſet downe Cities, Caſtles, Mountaines, Riners, Fc. in 
the Chart. 64 
6 Of the fabricks of the ſcale of miles in the Chart. 65 
7 Thewſe of the ſtale of aniles ſet downe in the Chart. ibid, 
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Of Hydr y, and the abſolute adiunRs of the 
; of the figure and quality. 
I Mm the whole body of the water be ſphericall,yet it u pro- 


bable, that the parts of it incline to a Conicall figure. 70 
2 The water of the ſeaus ſalt,not by Nature but by Accident. 75 
3 Seas abſolutely ſalt, are nener frozen. 79 
4 The Water of the ſeas thicker then the other Water. Ro | 
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Of the motions of the ſea. 


x Of the ebbing and flowing of the ſta and the cauſes thereof. $2 
2 eAll ſeas doe mor ebbe and flow alike , nor the ſame at all 
times. 92 
3 ?t « probable that the ſea ut carried ſome-where from Eaſt to 
Weſt and fome-where from North to South, contrarimſe. g$ 
4 Of the violent motion of the ſea cauſed by winds. ION 
5 To fome certaine places at certaine times belong certaine 
winds I'O2 
6 The Biolence of the winds makes the [ea ſometimes in ſome places 
tranſcend bis ordinary bounds. 102 
Te Ns CHAP. 


CHAP. V1. 
Of the Depth, Situation, and Termination of the ſea. 


1 The ordinary depth of theſea' ts commonly anfwerable to the oy. 
dinary height of the maine land aboue the water:and the Whir le- 
pooles & extraordinary depths,anſwey to the height of the monns« 
taines aboue the ordinary height of the Earth. 104 

2 The ſuperficies of the ſeas ſome-where higher then the ſmper- 
ficies of the Earth : ſome-where lower. og 

3 The ſeain reſpeft of the Earth us higher in one place then ano- 
they. 4 tis 

4 The Water is /o dinided from the dry-land, that the antity of 
watery ts greater in the Southerne Hemiſpheare , of land is the 

- Northerne. | It5 

5 The whole Globe of the Earth us enyironed round with [ea be. 


twixt Eaſt and Weſt. II6 
6 tus probable that the Earth ws ennirnoed round with water from 
North to South : Of the North-weſt paſſage, I17 


CHAP. VIE. 
Of'Sea Trafficke and Merchandice. : 
1 Nanigation firft taught by eAlmighty God, was afterwards («- 


conded by the induſtrie of famous men mall ages. - 132 
2 Nanmigation # verymeceſſary as well for the increaſe of know- 


ledge as riches. © 4 135 
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Of Pedography., Riners, Lakes , and Foun- - 
 raines in the Earth. | 


Ld 


1 eMllRiners hane their originall fromthe ſea the mother of 11- 
Hers. | | $2 Loo.) (+48 

2 - All Riners and Fowntaines were nat. from the beginning. 155 

3 Many riners are for a great ſpace of land ſwallowed vp of. the 

Earth : whereof ſome after a certasne diſtance; riſe againe.' 156 

IP , 4 "Rier's 


4 Riners for the moſt partriſe out of great monntaimes,and at laſt 
by dinerſe or one fulet are dicburthened into the ſea. 157 

5 Dinerſe Fountaines are endowed with dinerſe admirable ver- 
tres and operations. | - 159 

6 Places neere great Riucrs and Lakes, are moſt commodious for 
"Habitation. is 162 
7 Of Lakes and their cauſes. 162 
8 ?ris probable that ſome. Lakes bans ſome fecret intercourſe with 
the fea vnder ground, | | 163 
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Of Mountaines , Vallyes , plaine-Regjons, | 
woody and champion Countreyes. 


r Aountaines, Vallyes, and Plaines, were created in the begin- 
Ting, and few made the violence of the Deluge. 165 
2 The perpendicular height of the higheſt monntaines ſeldome ex- 
teeds 10 furlongs, SY tetidt) 169 
3 The ordinary height of the land aboue the ſea in dinerſe places 
35 more then the hight of the higheft monuntaines aboue. the ordi- 
nary farewof the Earth. 71 
4 HMowntaines (onntreyes are commanly colder then plaine. 172 
5 AMountaines ſince the begmning of the world haut ſtsll decreaſed 


tn their quantity, and ſo will untothe end, I 74 
6 Of Woods and their nature. | "PE 178 
2. Woods are not ſo frequent or great a5 in ancient times. 179 
8 Places moderately ſituate towards. the North or Sonth-pole, a- 

bornd more in woods then neere the Equatonr., . 180 


CHAP. 27, 
Of Tlandsand Continents. Br hs 
1. 7r 3s probable that F lands were not fromthe firſt beginning, but 
18 


were afterwards made by violence of the water. 4 
2 Peninſula's by violence of the ſea fretting through the 7ſinms , 
bane oftentimes turned into Hands ,and.contrariwiſe :. Peminſalas 
by diminution of the ſea made of Jands. of . ” 
CHA4T.. 
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Of Inundations and Earth-quakes, -- 


' wr No wninerſall unndation of the Earth can be natural! : the f- 
* cher may depend from naturall cauſes. I93 
2 Particular alterations hawe happened to the bonds of Connries 
'by particular Fnundations, 195 
3" Cortitivre Regzons by dit avs of great Riners are {ubiet to Cer- 
© keine anniuerſary funndations. I9 
4 Regions extreame cold or extreame hot, arc nat (0 ſubiett ro 
8 | Earth-quakes as places of amiddle temper. 201 
i "hs - Hollow: aud {ponge places are more Jae to Earthquakes then 
| ſolide and C0 Sores. 202 
| 6 lands are more often troubled with earthquake then the con- 
| tinent. he _ 203 
| Reals i bb #893 
; —£5 JG bp 1 Is 
Q | | of the Originall of Inhabitants. 


AX —_ Narkons had their firſt or __— from one Packs, where 
' "afterwards they became dinide 
27 Theyirſ. hibabitants of the Earth: were planted i in | Paradiſe. i 


| "hence rranſtared to the places adioymng. 208 
2 [|| YT he ff plantation of ES median after the De- 
we "gs as; ” rhe nf ; 213 


| Ofthe dif -ofir ition of Inhabitants m reſpetofthe ſire. 


1 The people of the Nencberne Hemiſphiars) as well j in Riches , 
and Magnificence, as valonr, ſcience, au4<inill gouernment, far 
urpaſſe The pops of the ſouth Hemiſpheare. 221 

+ The extreameFnhabitants toward the pole , are in complexion 

& : "hor and moiFt : Thoſe towards the £quatour, cold and dry , thaſe 

| | Rk the middle parraking of a middle temper... . - 226 


3 The extreame Pnhabitants toward: the pates art naturally enthi- 
"ned to AMechanicall wogks and martial endewtour's H the eEXTreAme 
towards the Equatony , to workes of Religion and Contemplati- 

on : The middle ro lawes aud cintlity.. - \ ©0126 MY 3 

4 The people of the-extreame Regions towards the poles inAtax- 

| rial proweſſe haue commonl promed ſtronger then thoſe neerer 
the Equatour.: bt the middle peaple more promdent then exther- 

12 the Pabliſment and preſeruation of commuonwealths. 236- 

5 Theextreame Regrons , #n Manners , Attions , and Cuſtomes, 
are cleane oppoſite the one to the other :The middle partake a mux- 
ture of both, | 239. 

6 The people of the Eaſterne Hemiſpheare in ſcience, Religion, Ci- 

wility, and Magnificence , and almoſt in enery thing els , are farre 

ſuperionr to the Fnhabitants o the Weſterne. 250 

7 TheWeſterne people haue beene obſerned ts be more happy, and 

> able in Martial aiſtipline; the Eafterne in witty contemplation 


and contemplatine ſtrenves. _ 252 
8 The Eaſterne part of he Wafteyne Hemiſpheare was peopled 
before the Weſterne. ; | 255. 
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Of the Dmerſity of diſpoſitions in-regard: 
of the Soile. 


1 Afomntaine-people are for the moſt part more ſtout warlike,and '_ 
generons , then thoſe of plaine Countraes , per leſſe traft ls og 


gouernment. 256. 
2 Windy Regions produce men of wild and inſtable diſpoſitions:Bur 
quiet Regions, more conſtant aud curt eons. | 273: 


EAT FEA 


Of the difpoſitions of Inhabitants ,. according 
to their originall and education. 


1: Colonies tranſlated from one Region into another farre remote 


retaine + * 


"% 


Fetaine a long time their firſt di tion,thou h by little 6- little, 
Eph and faff, he oi ay 278 
mixtivre of Colonies begets the ſanz Nation a greater ds/> 
and variety of the Nations among#t themſelues. 278 
3* © Eulacation hath a great force in the alteration of Natural! diſpo- 
-fetions-: yet fo as by decident rhmrred, they ſoone returne to they 


proper T emper. 
' 4 By Diſcipline, Nations become more Wiſe and Politicke in bs 
jo of ſtares, 5 leſſe font and conragions. 282 
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The Anahfit of the ſecond Booke. FT 
© Earth it (lfe : which are Internallor Exteraall; Commen or Magneticall, whereof Chapter '2. 


| 
"AdiunAts and proprie- 
ties” theſe agree to aq 
place in reſpeR of che 
"Generall, which of a | 
place generally caken, | 


[ withoutany ſpeciall di-5 | Heauens: whichare Generall or Speciall. Chape.z. 


l 


Expreſſion and Manner of Deſcription of Regions, afjvell in the finding out the Angle of poſicion , as Tranſlation offplaces formerly 
{ found out into the Globe or Chart. Chap.4- 
| Abſolute, ſuch as agree | x The Figuie, and Quality, Chap. 5. 
, t to the Sea without any 
| compariſon of it with 


_— which are in- the Land: Here we ob- 


bred in the Nature ofS ferye jathe water ofthe 2 The Motion, Naturall and Viokent, Chap. 6. 
the Sea ; which againe | Sea | 
or ted deſcription are cither Comparative, which concerne the Depth , Situation, and Termination of the Sea, 
is called Hydrography | Chap.7. 
in which we arcto con- 


fider the Adi ; ; 
| a | External Which concerne Sea-Trafficke and Marchandize, Chap.s. 


Specall, which contains 


| 


Ry 2 Lf Abſolute, wherein we 
| the diſtinQios of a < £® erpetuall, ſuch azordi- ! haue no reſpe& vntoY2 Of mountaines, yallies,and plaine-Regions 
'Colace into | | FNaturall, which are a. | Parily agree totheearth:« the Sea: Here we conſi- woody ,and champion Countreyes. Chap.10. 


gaine divided imto theſe againe arceither | der the Nature 


| Land , which we terme {| 


Pedograghy , whoſe 
| Accidears are cicher 


Land. Chap.1 1. 
Cafuall, which ſcldome fall out, ſuch as are Inundations and Farth-quakes, Chap, 112, 


Ciuill, which concernesF” Originall or off-ſpring. Chap. 13. 
the Inhabitants of anyJ_ _ BE. : 
place, in whom we con- Diſpofinen which is 1 Site in reſpeR ofthe Heauens, Chap. 14- 
ider the varied , either accor-Q 2 Soyle.  Chap.rg. 
ding to the | 3 Originall, cr Education. Chap,16. 


Place this Analyſis alter * * , 


1 Of riuers, fountaines,and lakes,” Chap. 9. 


Comparatiue wherein we eonſider the Termination of theSea withthe 
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GEOGRAPHIE: 
THE SECOND BOOKE. 
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Of Topographie and thenature of a place. 


1 © 2,02 83 AN the former Treatiſe , by 
©),>| | R/g) Gods aſliſtance , wee haue 
: 55 IG treated of rife Spherical part 


-® of Geographic : It will in the 
C=&Y ſecond place ſecme conueni- 
R— EAcnt to ſpeake of the Topicall 
part of it. ; | = 
2 The Topicall parttcachcth the deſcription of 

the Terreftriall Globe, ſo farre forth as itis di- 


uided into places. + 


The nature of T opographie, whereof weare to treat inthisſc- 
cond part , is diſcouered vnto vs, not only in the name, which 
promiſeth a deſcription of places; but alſo in the differences 
ſet downe by Prolomy him(elte, berwixt the Sphericall and T o> 
picall part: the former of which hee cals Geographie , and lat- 

A ter 
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ter Topographie; whereof wee haue ſpoken at large in the firſt 
Chapter of our former booke. Here onely wee will note this 


 onediſtinion, that Tia epbi way bee taken cither more ge- 
nerally , or ſpecially : Generally we may take it ſo farre foorth , 


as it d1ſcouers ynto vs cither the whole world and all his parts, 
or at leaſt ſome great and rnchen parts; ſuch as is an Empire, 
Retion, K «5 9% of ſuch}ike. More ſpecially and particularly, 
it hath vſually beene taken for thedefCription of a very-ſmall 
place, whole fitnation in reſpeR of the heauens is not noted , 
nn of the parts one to the other : ſuch asate Cities , Burrowes, 
Townes, Caſtles, Lakes , and Riners. The former ( whereat 
"wee chieftyaime) cannot well bee performed withour the vie 
. | of the Spherical part: The latter,we will-more ſparingly touch, 
| being an infinite taske 'in the whole earth to deſcend to all 
| particulars which come in|our way: yet ſhall wee not altogether 
omit or negled ſuch circumſtances in theirdue places, ſo farre 
rthas weecan; leauing the reſt to ſuth Topographers , who 
ſpend their ſtocke in the deſcription of ſome particular place or 
Region : whereof this 'our Age hath produced many deſcr- 
.ning high commendarions. This Science was anciently- ador- 
4. by "Kan , CAnggimander , Mileſins , Hecatew., Demacri- 
"#5 , Endoxins , Dicearthig', Euphorits, as wee tmdein S$iraboes - 
 +firſtbooke: towhichafterward ſucceede;fraroſthenes, Polybins, 
Poſſidonizs , and diners others. Which part requires little or 
fimall knowledge in the Sciences arthematicall, but challen- 
'gerth more affinity. with the Phy/ical and Polirical part of Phi- 
loſophie ; and therefore is more ſubic to popular yngerRanding 
| = the former , and may withour it , aftooxd ſome profit tothe 
Reader. | - | | | 


3. The Topical part ts cither generall, or ſpeciall: 
' The generall is that which handles the gene. 
- Tall Adiundsof a place.” 
4 Aphlecis aſuperficiall ſpace of the Terreſtriall 
.. Globe, firted for habiration, qo! 
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CHAP. 1 22 3 


To the conſtitution of a place (as it 1s here T opographically tx- 
ken) there onght to be a concurrence of two things , which we 
may call Mattcr and Forme. The Matter is the ſpace contained ; 
or ſuperficiall platforme of the earth whereon wee dwell. 
The forme 1s the capability or aptnefſe of it for habitation ; 
both which concurring together are conceined to make a place, 
ſuch as wee here Topographically vnderſtand : for here wee 
vnderitand not a place Phyſically, for the. receptacle of a na- 
turall body; in which ſenſe the Heauens and all the elements 
are faid to haue their natural] places : Neither yet Geometrri- 
cally for a plaine whereona line or figure may bee drawne : but 
Topecgraphically tor the vpper face of the earth whereon people 
or other liuing creatures may inhabite. This-place as appeares 
by reaſon and holy Scriptures was more ancient then habitation. 
For whereas in the firſt Maſſe the earth was inueloped with 
watcrs on cuery (ide , affording no place for dwelling ; Almigh- 
ty God is faid afterwards to haue ſeparated and parted the wa- 
ters from the dry land, making the one a Recepracle for Fiſhes, 
and ſuchcreatures of the deepe , che other for a dw ws. > won 
for mankind , and fuchcreatures as breath vpon the land: yet 
hath heeſo prouided in his diuine wiſdome , that neither the In- 
habitants of the land can:well want the Sea, nor theliuing crea- 
tures in the Sea want the land. The one'appearesin thatwee 
are inforced to make vſe- of the ſea, not -onely for God and 
nouriſhment , whereof a great part conſiſteth of fiſh : but al- 
ſo for our Traffique 'and commerce with forraine Nations , 
Which is better effeRed by Sea then Land-voyages. The latter 
1s as caſily ſhewed , in that the fiſhes of the Sea deriue not onely 
their compoſition , but alſo their proper nouriſhment from the 
land : whereof wee ſhall haue more occaſion to ſpeake here- 
after. Now wee are moreouer to conlider, that a p/ace may bee 
taken ina double ſenſe > firſt more largely for any place where-" 
in a creature 'may line for longer or ſhorter time. Secondly, 
moreſtrialy for tucha ſpace of earth , whereon mankinde may 
conueniently reſide or dwell. The former comiprehends not 
onely the land , but alſo the water ; for experience ſhewes, 
that men inſhips may for atime reſide and dyvell on the backe 
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of the maine Ocean, But the latter berokening a contirmance- 
of habitation , 1s onely agreeable to the Jand : Which ſenſe 
howbeitit be moreconionant to the common vie of ſpecch , yet 
for methode ſake, wee are inforced to vie the former : vnder-- 
Banding by habitation , not onely a place of conuenient refi- 
| (dence, but any other wherevn a creature fora time may breathe 
aud liue. | 

1 The Teorveftriall Spheare 1s euerywhere babi- 

table, 


It was ananciem opinion (as we haue formerly touched) that. 
the carth was not everywhere habitable : namely, inthe Furem- 
perate-Zones, whereof the one was placed in the middle of the 
earth, the other at the endes : the former was thought nor 
habitable by reaſon of the extremity of heat ; becauſe the 
SAmac-beames there fall } ap cam vgs , and ſo make a greater 
reflection ; The other for extremity of cold ,. by reaſon of the 
 obliquity of the-Sunne-beames,, cauſing hirtle or no reflefion : 
' whence a ſecondcauſe ſeemestobedrawne from the extreame 
drought. of thoſe places, which ſcemes moſt © eto mans 
temper , requiring a reaſonable degree of moiſture. Bur not-. 
withſtagding theſe reaſons of the ancients, it muſt needes bee 
confeſſed as. an. vadoubred truth, confirmed by<xperience of 
many Nauigatours , that thoſe Regions by them-imagined vn- 
fit for habitation , are not onely habitable , but in many places 
very populous, Neither want there many reaſons found out 
by latter- wrizers , to; mitigate the rigour of this opinion : 
ſome whereof wee haue already touched in onr former treatiſe. 
Firſt, whereas they vrge the places 'vnder- the EquinoQi- 
all ro bee vahabitable by reaſon of intemperate heat ; wee 
may calily.anfiyer ,, thatthe dayes and nights are then alwayes 
equal] , containing not aboue 1:2 houres, ſo that the ſpace of ci- 
ther being ſhorter , the cold of the night may well afſwage the 
extreame heat of the day, Another reaſon is ordinarily taken 
from the extraordinarily high mountaines, commonly placed 
vader the EquinoRtiall , which approaching neerer the middle 
Region. ofthe aire, mult of necaſlity partake ſome what _ 
| | | 0 
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of cold : which dayly experiencecan witneſle,in that their tops 
areconered with inow euen in the depth of Summer, Thirdly , 
the neerencfſc of the maine Oceas toa great of this Region, 
js apreat cauſe ofthis cold temper , becauſe water is'found to 
bee by naturecold: Fourthly , the (et and certaine windes:by 
nture ordained to blow in the hotteſt times ofthe yeere, may 
adde nguch to temperature. Fifrly, the extraordinary Raines and 
ſhowers which thoſe places tyfler , which are vnder the Line, 
eſpecially when the Sunne is yertica)l, are a great cauſe of the 
'aflivaging of the heart of the Sunne. Laſtly , the cuſtome of the 
Inhabitants being from their cradles inured to no other qua- 
lity or diſpoſition of the _—e , Will takeaway, much from our ad- 
miration,, On the other ide noſmall reaſons may bee ſhewed , 
why , the Regions lying neere or vnder the Po/c ſhould not bee 
ſo ney cold , but that they may admit of-\ habitation. 
Firſt , becauſe the Sunne being for ſix moneths together aboue 
their Horizon , muſt needs 1mpreſſe into. the Ayre more 
heat, then otherwiſe it would doe, Bcſides, the thicknefſe 
incorporated ( as it were) with heat, muſt needsreccaue 
into it more degrees of it thenarhinner and more refined ayre., 
becauſe the intention of the quality moſt commonly ſuppoſerth 
the condenſation or thickning of the ſabie&t wherenm it- is, 
But no greater reafon can bee ſhewed in this point then the cu- 
ſtome 6f the Northerne inhabitants, expoſed from their infan- 
cy tono other remperament. If wee ſhould aske a reaſon wh 
_ wee vnmmaske our faces againſt the encounter of the great 
<c6Id , being a' loft and tender part , notdaring to vncouer our 
other parts , what reaſon can a man inuent bur. cuſtome ? If. any 
ſhould aske why barbarous people lming in farre colder cli- 
mates then,this of ours, goe altogether naked, whereas the - 
cold js mother of man Tilcales amongſt vs who goc alwayes 
clothed ; 'oncly vie and cuſtome can yeeld an anſwer. Theſe 
. reaſons make it probable enough, that no place ofthe whole 
world is by nature. made not habitable... Now that it is. not on- 
lyinhabirable by nattire, but alſo for the moſt patt truly in- 
habited, willappeare as eaſily, if wee truſt the teſtimony of Na- 
aigatours which, hane 'diſconcred few or no Regions wan- 
| A 3 ring 
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ting ſome 1hhabirants. Bur that this propoſition may bee more 


 diſtinAly vnderſtood , wee maſt know that the whole world is 
| dinided into Sea and Zard : for the Sea we may call it habita- 
| ble in that large fenſe before mentioned; ro wit,that on it cuery 
' wheremen ps may breathand line ; which is plaine out 


of experience of Nanigatours , who haue failed round about the 


| Earth from Eaft to Weſt, and haue entred farre towrds the 
_ | Nerthand Soath : where at leaſt ſome times of the ycere , or 
_ other they might finde the way paſſable.: For the land which 
| ishere principally vnderſtood , wee muſt note that it may bee 


confidered rwo wayes ; cither for cuery lirtie quillet or parcel] 
of land contained-in'the ſaperficies of the Earth ; or elſe for a 


*certame Region of ſome imdiffcrent greatnefſe. Tn the former ' 


#enſe, it were too much to affirme euery partof the Earth to 
-bee habitable ;- for as muchas many places, as.the ow of the 
e<Mlpes , or the fands of e4frica; properly admit of nohabitation; 

et.in an. improper and late Enferhey may be called habitable, 
Þecaufe on them'a 1nan'may liue and breath for a certaine ſpace 
of time. But if by the parts of the land wee vnderſtand ſome 


reaſonable greatncfe , no great donbt can bee made , but 


that it is citker already inhabited by mankinde , or can at lcaſt 


-admir of habitation , as that which notonly fora time affords 


a man life and breath , but alſo ſome connenient meanes of ſu- 
ſtenance ; for no conntrey hath euer beene found .ſ{o indigent 
and barren of all vitall aides, which isncither capeable of iuing 
creatures in the land , fit for mans nouriſhment ; or that cannot 
draw Fr/hes from the Sea ; or if this ſhould falle , cannot afford 
Fruits or Herbage from the ground : or in caſcal] the reſt were 
deficient cannot hane paſſige by Water to other Countries , 
whence torclicne their neceſſities. And no queſtioh butnature 
hath ſtored cnery Countrey with ſome commodity or othet, 


Which by trafficke may draw riches from other Regions , as 


by inſtances may more particularly appeate hereafter when 


far ſhall fpeake of particular Regions , and their ſeucrall acci- 
dents. ET OP On 


2 All places of the Earth: haue ſuffered mani. 
un fold 


CHAP. I. , 
fold alteration and change as well in Name as 


Natare. 

T need not ſpend time to demonitrate this Aſſertion , for thar 
euery place of the Earth hath beene ſubie& to much mutation 
inthe procefſe of time, as well in Nature of the Soy/e as of the 
Prhabitants , a few obuious inſtances in each Countrey will cafi- 
ly certifie : yet will it not ſceme amiſle, I hope , to ſhew the 
progreſſe , manner , and cauſes of this alteration , which would 
giuc no ſmall fatisfaftion. To diſcourſe $f all changes accor- 

ing toall times were a matter infinire : Wee may referre all to | 
two heads, to wit, the change of Names, and the change of Na- 
ture, Concerning the former that moſt Countreyes haue chan- 
ged their firſt and originall names, is moſt cuident to ſuch as 
conſult the Maps and writings of our common Geographers - 
for few or nonc will diſcouer vnto vs any Region by that 
name, by which it was knowne in former times: inſo much, as 
great controuctfie and diſpute hith growneabout diuerſe coun- 
treyes mentioned by ancient writers, whereof the name ſhould 
take its firſt originall; but of this change we ſhall ſpeake hereaf- 
ter. Bur if we confider the natora]] changes of Countrieg,fithence 
the firſt creation wee ſhall finde them to hane ſuffered as well 
inthe naturall accidents, and diſpoſition of theſoile, as the rem- 
per of the 7nhabitants ; concerning the former wee may note a 
twofold alteration : whereof the one is a progrefſe from [mper- 
feft;on to Perfeftion ; the other contrariwiſe , from Perfe:on to 
7mperfetion, The firft groweth ont of the generall Induſtrie 
of mankinde, which is wont to worke ettery thing as neere 
as It can to his beſt ends and vie, for his owne good and pro- 
pagation of his kinde: which wee may beſt finde in the firſt ori- 
ginall ofthe world, the firſt ground-worke of ciuill ſociety ; for 
man being once expelkd out of Parads/e for his owne'tran(- 
greſfion, had left him notwithſtanding for his lot the whole 
world beſides, which no queſtion hee found as in thecradle of 
Nature a poore infant , as yet altogether vnfaſhioned and vn- 
yes for humane habitation. For whocan imagine the earth 
at that time to bee any otherwiſe thenasa vaſt Wilderneile all 
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quergrowne with briers and buſhes growing of their owne ac= 


cord out of the Earth: Morcouer what. Fernes, Bogges , AMa- 
riſes , and other ſuch incombrances could there bee wanting to 


thoſe places which neuer yet felt the chaltifing hand of huſ- 


' bandrie ? All theſe incommodities , as mankind began tomnIti- 
 plic and propagate 1t felfe on the face of the Earth, were by litr!t 
and little remoued, and the Earth reduced into a better forine 


for hamanedwelling: becauſe enery man chooſing oat his owne 
poſſe ſfion , began preſently to til] and manure the foyle with all 
heedfull incuſtric. F8r ifour firſt Parents being placed in P ara- 
diſe ir {clfe , the molt pleaſant and fertile portion. of rhe whole 
world, were neuertheleſfe enioyned to drefſe and manure the 
Garden for their berter vſeand profit ; what ſhall wee invgine 


-of the other parts of the Earth,which (no doubr) a thouſand de- 


grees come ſhorrt of this perfe&ion : eſpecially knowing this 
curſe to bee laid on mar; by our Creatour : That he ſhowld eat his. 
bread: ip the ſweat of his browes ; as thongh rhe carth were 
bound to open her trcaſures onely to mans painesand labour, 
And kowſoeuer the diligence of mankinde hath gone very farre 


' inadorning and faſhioning the vpper face of the carth , yethath 
| it not waded ſo farre , but that many places in our timesare left 


altogether rade and vncultered , groaning vnder vaſt Wilder- 
nay" and vnprofitable defarts. For times paſt wee might hauc 


| for inſtance , gone no farther then Briranie and Germanie ; borli 
' which Countryes we ſhall finde in theſe dayes to differ as much 
from the-dayes of (ſar, as (ſar iudged them todifter from 
| the Roman wir mie - whichno doubt hee preferred before al} 


parts. of Exrope. Notwithſtanding this generall inclination of 


 mankinde to perfett their dwelfing places for their betrer caſe 


and comfort, wee ſhall finde many wayes whereby the parts of 
the Earth haue degenerated;, and:proued-more vnfitfor humane 
habitation. then in» former times. The firſt which is the grea- 
telt , and'cauſe of all the reſt, is thar C-m#/+ which our ors 0 | 


' Creatour-caſt on- the whole carth for Adams fake , which at- 
terward feemes:renued and increaſed+ in the generall deluge , 


whercin all mankinde ſuffered for their finnes: a plague of wa- 


Was 


CHAP. FT. | 


was farre better then that afterwards, ſo was the eſtate of Par- 
dice farre better then-that + Soas wee may note fromthe be- 
giining of the world a generall defeX and weakeneſle ofthe 
Creatures ; (#11 mere ard more- declining from ther originall 
erfetionegranted in thefirſt creation. So that many great Phi- 
ofophers hane coniequred,not without ground, that the world 
from the fir{t creation hath ſuffered the change of ages ſen- 
ſibly., 'and this wherein wee Ilme to-bee the laſt and decre- 
pite-age , whercin Nature Iyeth languiſhing ,as ready to breath 
out her laſt. But this opinionſeemes tobee comroled by-reaſon; 
for as nmch as wee finde not a proportionall decrement and de- 
fet of naturall vigour in things, as well in man as other crea- 
tures. For if wee compare the eſtate of a marybefore the Flood', 
with the age of Damid long after, wee ſhall finde a great diſpa- 
rity in the proportional] decrement of the Teeres and Ages of 
men: for as much as many before the Flood attained ro 800, 
and ſome as Methnſalem, to goo yecres: But in Daxids time , 
the dayes of mans life (as he himſclfe teſtifierh) are threeicore 
and ten-: and-admit wee vnderſtand this tpecch of Daxid to bee 
meant only of his chiefelt ſtrength andliae:yhood , wee ſhall yer 
finde a great diuerſity , becauſe man 1s vnderſtood to bee iba 
grcateſt (trength and vigour in his middle age; ſothatthe whole 
age of man by thisaccount ſurmounts not 140 yeeres. To which 
proportion ofdefe or decrement onrtimes<an no way-agree , 
becauſe many men in our dayes come neere the {aineage, as/we 
ſce by experience , which may bee confirmed by diverſe inſtan- 
ces , whereof wee will produce only two : the one of acertaine 
 Jadian preſented to So/iman the Twrke, being ofthe age of 200 
yceres : the other of the Connteſle of Deſmond in Freland 
(which S* Walter Ranleigh menrions to this purpoſe) who was 
married in Edward the fourth's time , yet was aljue veryatcly. 
But to this doubt I might anſwer , that this extraordinary dift--- 
rence betwixt'the ages of mcn, betweene the Patriarches and 
Dauids time compared with men., ages betwixt' Dawxids and 
our dayes, came from two cfpeciall cauſes : Firft by the vniuer+« 
fall Deluge, which cauſed a general] defect and decay of nature 
in the whole carth, the like whereof hath not ſince beene found: 
* | Secondly 
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| Secondly, it was (as it ſeemes) much impaired by the Zaremper 


rance and luxurious diet of thoſe times, which added much to * 
this generall weakneſſe of nature- for asmuch as the children 
can hauclittle or no naturall perfetioninthemſchues more then 
is deriued vato them by their parents. For nothing can giue 
that to others whichit neuer had it ſeIfe ; whence it muft necds 
cometo paſſe , thatthe poſterity deriued from luxurious and di- 
Kempered bodyes , ſhould proue as weake and impotent gene- 
rally. (if not more) then, their Parents. Now why the people 
ſaone vpon the Flood ſhould finde their diſtemperature more 
noxious and preiudiciall tolong life then the men of our age , a 
good reaſon may bee ginen ; becauſe the Earth long after the 


Flood hadnot fully reccaued that naturall heat and ſpirit which 


it loft in the Deluge. So rhat all things ariſing out of it , as 
Plants ; Hearbs, Fruits, and lining creatures feeding thereon , 
proucd for a while more vawholfome and vanaturall , then in 
ſome yeeres after, when ithad ſomewhat reuiuedir ſelfe by the 
hear of the Swre and the Starre,and by little and little returned 


' to his owne mature. The other cauſe of deficiencie is more ſpc- 
_ efall, asnothappening toall , but to dinerſe parts of the Earth, 


and that more at one time ren vente as the negle of due 
manuring many paces, cauſed commonly two wayes ; either b 

contagion party y incident to diuerſe places, why hoſtile = 
xafion and devaſtation of this latter ariſe two maine effe&s; 
The firlit is the want and ſcarcity of Inhabitants , which ſhould 
drefle and manure the ground to make it more fruitfull and ac- 
commodate to mans vie. The ſecond is their powerty and cap- 
ri#ity ; whereof the one makes them vnable, the ſecond vnwil- 
ling to cfſe any great matter for the bencfit of the Land. A 
good inſtance whereof wee may findeinthe land of Paleſtine : 


Which in times paſt by Ged himſelfe was called, ef 1and flow- 


ing with milke and hony , forthe admirable pleafantnefle and fer- 
tility of the Soile= yetart this day, if wee will credit tranelſers 
report, a moſt barren Region , deuoid.almeſt of all good com- 
modity fit for the vic of man, in the ruines of which, ſome- 
times famous kingdome, cuery bleere-eyed iudgement may ca- 
fily read Gods. curſe long ſince denounced ; Which ſtrange al- 

| | teration 


CHAP, 150 57 Fra 
_ ecrationnextvnto Gods anger wee can aſcribe to no other cauſe 
thenthe holtile inuaſion of forraine-encmies , which bath almoſt 
leftrhe land waſte witbout.the natiue Inhabiragts; whence it 
eould not chufe in a ſhort time but degenerarefrom the ancient 
fraittuInefle. The likt may we finde 1nall thoſe miterable Re- 
gions which groane at this day vuder the tyranny of the vſur- 
ping 7wrke : whence a prouerbe runnes currant amonegſt them: 
That where the Turkes horſe hath.oucs grazed ,.no-graſfſe will ener 
after grow : which figniticsno other henthe barbarous manner 
ofthe Twrkes, having once conquered a land , to lay it openeuer 
after to deuaſtation: for being tor the moſt part warlike men 
trained vp in martiall diſcipline; theylittle or nothing ar all re- 
gard the vſe of busbandry::' whence mthort-time'a'Countrey 
multncedsrume wil{andynfruichill. Tothele cauſes-we may 
adde the influence 6f heanenly.conftellations , whiehbeing va- 
ried: according to. the times: ,; produce no {mall'<ftefts mn the 
changes-andalrerations-of the. carth. The diuerſe alteration'in 
the titpolition of the Inhabitants which wis our ſecond point , 
wic hane retcrired toanother place neerethe end of this-tratt 

20 which is-properlyappertaines, = y 
3 "Pl.ces bauing long continued withant babitati« 
0n.a e[cliame ſo bealthyaud;jit for dwelling as 

of 2:15 thoſe which '\baue-beene- inhabited. ' * 

This Propoſition I hane knownetobee warrantcd by theTe- 
ftimonie of many, experienced Nauigators : info much as I pre-- 
fume'few. men can doubr-of the trarh'sf it , who hath'cither 
beene iT raualler himiciteintotarre Colntreyes, or at leaſt hath 
read other 'mensdiſcoucries. The onely matter therefore wee 
- here-intend, is to produceEcrtaine cauſes of this effet , togiue 
tatisfation to ſuch as make a viſtintion berwixt the know-- 
tedge of the cfte&t ,,'and inquiry. of the cauſe, The firft caule 
which Fcan alleage is the indſtric of mankinde inhabiting any 
Coutitrey (mentioned in the former Theoreme ) out of which 
ariſeth a twofold cfteR. 1 The. imprauing of the Soyle, by re- 
moning. all ſuch impediments; as otherwiſe would prouc noy- 
fome to mankinde , for-whereas all things growing of their 
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owne accord, arc ſuffered to rot into the ground ; in like man» 
ner; what other can wee expect bur Fennes ,. Fogges,, and noi- 
ſome: v4pours, altogether hurtfull to-the welfare and life of 
man. .2-_The profit of mans induſtrie isno Iefſe apparentin ma- 
nuring the ground , and opening the vpper face of the Earth : 


which being compoled of diuerie ſubſtances , ſendeth forth ma- 


© ny tines certaine hot fumes and vapours , which in many cold 


Countreyes. mollify the viuall rigonr of the Aire , which moſt 
offends the Inhabitants. This reatonis ginen by my Countrey- 
man Captaine' FWhztborne for the \extreame cold , which ſome 
men profeſſe themſclues-to haue tried in New-fonnd-land , 
vers wennreFaryr"2 ,:according to many. mens deſcription , is 
knowne ro lye farre more Sou! then England : for the mtiues 
ofthe Countrey being for the molt parr drinen /into-the North 
part by the Ewr-pears , who viually trade therefor fiſh, and they 
themſclues liuing altogether on Fiſh from the Sea , or ſome 
wild beaſts on the Ro as — Deare,, and fach _ ' _ 
our any manuring 0 ound for herbage ; The Soyle em 
1s in param 47 ber vnmanured «= fo Onekl the 
ſoyle can bee well cleanſed. from noiſome vapours ariſing 
from the putrefation of herbage rotting (as I faid) into the 
ground , or left free to ſend ont fuch whalſome fumes and 
vapours from its interjonr parts , which may warme the Ayre , 
and preſcrue mankind. 3 A third reafon drawne from mens In- 
duſtries, that thoſe Countreyes which hane inioyed Inhabitants 
by the continuall yſe of Fires, haue their Aire more purged and 
refined trom drofſicand noifome Faponry , which viually ariſe 
out of a contagious Joyle, daily infe&ted by purrefaRion : for 
Farce any nation hath beene knowne ſo barbarous and ignorant 
which hath not the inuchtion and vigot Fire: neither is any in- 
fetion of the aire fo peſtilent, and oppoſite to humane conſti- 
tution, which the breath offire will not in ſome ſort diſpell. IF 


any man obic& the diſtance of hunſes and yillages wherein fire is 


vicd, which ſeemme to claime a {mall intereſt in the change of the 
ayre hanging oner a whole-Countrey : lethim well conſtder the 
quicknefſe of motion and fluidity of the Ayre, paſſing (as it 
were) ina moment from one place.ro the other , and "_ may 

20nc 
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ſvone anſwer his owne obieRtion. All thoſe reaſons hitherto 
| mentionedan inhabited Region owes to mans induſtrie , which 
wee generally touched in the precedent Theoreme, The ſecond 
cauſe which is as a conſequent of habitation , is the neceſſity of 
breathing of people liuing in any Region of the earth , where- 
by may follow two effeRts. 1 A certaine meaſtre of heat im- 
preſſed into theaire , as wee fee in any roome in a great throng 
of people, by reaſon of their breathing together in one place, 
.2 The aſſimilation of the Aire to humane bodies, by a conti- 
nuall reſpiration. Theſealterations of the aire , might perhaps 
to common apprehenſions, ſeeme {mall and in{enſible, But hee 
that coofedlentng great a quantity of atre is requiſite for a mans 
reſpiration, and the fpace and extent of motion together with 
the multitude of Inkabitants in a lous Conntrey , would 
hold it no ſtrange matter, that the breathing of mcn ſhould 
breed ſuchan alteration of the aire: wee finde by experience, 
that ſtrong built houſes being left tenantlefſe, will ſoone fall into 
decay ,not ſo much for want of reparation , as the foggy vapours 
and moiſture, cauſed by want of Reſpiration. The ike whereof 
in ſome proportion may we imagine robe in a region wanting | 
Inhabitants, and depriued of this benefit of nature., 
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2 Such Adiundts agree to aplace, citherin ref: 
_ pect of the Earth it felfe , or in reſpe& of 
| the Heavens: Thoſe which agree to a place 


_- inreſpedt of the Earth , are cither faternall 
+. or Externall. | 


3 The Internall I call-ſuch as are inbred inthe 
Earth it ſelfc : which are of tyvo ſorts, cither 
Common ; or Mapneticall, 

4 The Common are in number chree. 1 The 

Magnitude, or extcnt of a Countrey. 2: The 
Bounds. 3 The £uality. The Magnitude com- 
prchends the Length and Breadth of any 


Some man might imagine thatI make a needleſſe repetition 


of theſe proprieries : for as muchas many of them ſeeme tohane 


beene ſpoken of beforc in our Spherical part, ButT anſwer that 


' I there handled no other matters , but ſuch as concerned the 


whole globous bedy of the Earth ; bur my intenthere js to treat 
of ſuch proprieties , as particularly deſigne out a ſpeciall place. 
For it1s not one thing to ſpeake of the Mapnitude of the whole 
Earth, according toall its dimenſions ; and to treat of the man- 
ner of meaſuring ſome particular Region., marked out in the 
Spheare. Wee hauc defined the Magnitude of a Region to bee 
either of Length or Breadth : becauſe ( as wee haue taught in 
our former chapter) it is a ſpace contained in the ſurface of the 
Earth-. Then canit.notaccording toGeometricall grounds, ex- 


 ceed two Dimenſions : Theſe two Dimenſions (as wee haue 


ſaid) are lengthand breadth, whereof eyery plaine figure, or ſu- 
perhciesconſliſts, 


5 The Magnitude of a Region may bee mca- 
ſured 


ECHATM LE 
fured two wayes : cither by the Diameter , 
or the C ircumforence. The Dtameter is conſi. 
dered either in Latitude or Longitude : of 
che Latitude, whence ariſcth the Breadth of 

a Countrey from North or South , note theſe 


Rules 9. | 

1 If the place whoſe breadth is ſought , bee di. 
ſlant from.the Equatour , and bee wholy ſuuate 
in the ſame Hemiſpheare , the leſSer- Latitude 
ſubtratted from the greater will gine the Dia- 


| meter. | WP 
- -T@put this Rule in practiſe, it behooyes the Topographer,. 
i. wed finde way greatncefle of any Region Sy en 
two Latitudes : to wit,to meaſure the Latitude im the moſt Nor- 
therne point,where it is greateſt : as alſo in the Southerne point, 
where itis leaſt of all. This latter ſabduRed from the former, 
will zine the Diameter or breadth from North to South: which 
may calily; according to the Rules inthe former booke , bee re- 
duced into Miles, or other ſuch meaſures. For an example wee 
need goe no farther then our land of Grear B;irtaine: The 
Southmoſt partof which lyingabour S:ar-point in Dexon , hath 
in Latitnde abont 5o degrees : The Northermoſt point firuate 
neere the month of thermer 4dr» in the farthermoſt part of 
St otland, hath in Latitude about 60 degrees (to omit minutes) 
The leſſer of theſe Latitades ſubtracted from the greater, the 
reſidue will bee 1odegrees, which being imagined in the Me» 
ridian which isa greater circle, are robe multiplied by 60, and 
fo connerted into,miles, which will be 600, the length of Brir> 
zany from South to North. 
2 If the place whoſe Magnitude wee enquire , vee 
vnder the Equatour , the Southerne Latitude 
added 
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| lells, we muſtproceed according to the Table of miles anſwer- 
| able toDegrees of Latitude inch 


Gee re LEES $a e—o-. - 


added to the Northerne will ſhew che breadth from . 
the North tothe South. . 

Tollluſtrate this by an example , wee will take the whole con- 
tinent of Af-ica , whoſe Southerne Latitude abour the Cape of 
Good hope, wee .uall finde to bee neecre thirty Degrees, the moſt 
Northerne Latitude about the ſtraights of Gebralter , very neere 
the fame rate : Thete two fummes added together will amount 
to 60 ___ , Which multiplied by 60, the number of miles 
an{werable toad inagreatcircle (becauſe wee ſuppoſe ir 
here to bee an Arch of the Meridian) we ſhall haue 3600 miles, 


 thEbreadth of Africa from Sonarh to North. 


4 The mcaſureof the length of a Region be- 
evvizt Eaſt and welt, admits of rvvo caſes: for 
cither the Countrey is ſuppoſed to be withour 
the firſt Meridian, or ynder it : both which 
ſhall be caught 1n theſe Rules. | 
1 If the Region be ſituate without the firſt Meridi- 

an , the leſſer Longitude ſubtratted from the 

greater , will ſhew the Diameter betwixt Eafl 
and Weſt. 

For an example of which wee will take (ape de Barca , lyins 

ouer againit S.7 homas Iland in Africa,vnder theEquatour, hoſe 


Longitude is about 3o Degrees, and ehnide ſituate neere the - 
tour ouer again(t Sinus Barbara , on the other fide of 4- 


Equa | 
| frica, which hathin itude'63 Degrees. The leaſt Longi- 
| tude, towit 30, being Red from 63, there will remaine 


33 Degrees ; which being taken ina greater .circle,which is the 


| Equatour,, or a Parallell very ncere (which admits no ſenſible 


difference) we _— y by 60 , and there will ariſe 1 980 7:als- 
egrees be taken in one of the leſſer Paral- 


c former booke, 
Another 
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7 Attother Caſe is when the wy "IY Vn- 
: der the ffs Meridian. Thcilengrh and mea- 

* fate-of ſach 'a-Region' 1s" found. our by this 


Rule. Ho ag 

'p-Let the W eſterne Longitude hs -fubtraffed os out 
" of the whole circle ; and” to.the Reſidue added 
the Eaſterne Longitude; the ſunime will piue 

pres e and Mftence PACanN A} Eaſt and. 


«We 


Foran inſtance yee- awill wks Ciothlind: FY 
ourGlobes and pes ;2o bee anTland which is ſerdowne di- 
realy wvnder the firft Meridian ;'paſſingby the efzores im Keri 
26 his 2Globe : It hath aſſigned ir for Weſterne Longitude about 
340 Degrees : for Eaſterne Longines about 30 degrees. Then 
accordingto our Rule 340 bee ſubrrated from 360, the whole 
circle there will remaine 20 , which being added to 20 the Ea- 
ſterne Longitude there will ariſe 50 : which being multiplied 
by 25, the number of miles anſwerable to the Latitude of the 

place , being about 65, there will bee produced 1250: Fralian-- 
alles. th eciſtanceor length berwixt the Eaſt and the Weſt part 
of Groenland: __ 


8 Hitherto of the-meaturing of Countreyes by 
the Diameter, the other way is performed. 
by the circuit Which manner of meaſuring 
wee will briefly y. cenſure in theſe two Pro- 
poſitions. | 
1. The meaſuring of, any Countrey by the Circuit of 


Fr: » i#ivergideorarfull och full of errours. 
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uring is got alwayes to bereicted: 
erics lomerimes no other way can 


non ors Cn ines 
motion of the ſhip , which by reaſon of dinerſe and contra- 


ry winds, which muſt needs happen very frequently, cannot al- 
wayCs TA with the,lame twaftnefſe. Secondly becauſe the 
e (as wee hall hereafter ſhew ) hath in dinerle places 


dinerfe ſpeciall motions md cttfrents , as from the Faſt to Welt ; 
whence itmnlt needs inforce an; inequality of moti...1 in the 
ſhip. Theathird reaſon, which is greater .then, all the ret , is 
drawne from the various Fignration of Countreyes , wholc 
reatneſſe canmot bee knowne by the cm m—_—_ 
as Geometricians teach vs.) rwokgures: "one 3 c 
ry oat went ae 4 - wy ee” wage A fhall extraordi- 
narily exceed the other in greatneſſe:as forcexample; let there be 


y (\ P 


imagined two Parallelogranmes ; the onean fi 
foot ; theother along RON of in 
Breadth, The one comprehends 36 {quare feet, theother 20, 


as 


- 


af 


28 will apptcare by multiplication of their ſides, the one intothe 
other» in which numbers there isa great inequality. Yer not- 
wirigngit we mcafure the circuit orcircumference of cach 
Figure; we ſhall finde themequall, ro wit;of 24 foot,as will ap-- 
peare by their figures here prefixed, For amongſt thoſe Figures- 


called foperimerrall , orof equal] Perimeter, that igalwayes to» 
bee eſteemed the greateſt , which js the more O74inate figure : 


whichis that , which commerhneerelt to/ an equality of Sites 
and, Angles. But m Inordinare Figures (of which nature for the 


moſt part are al] Regions)infinite errour may be commitrted,, if - 
we meaſure them by circumnaugation : wherefore to meaſure. 


a Countrey more exactly it behooueth vs not only toknoyy the 
Carenmference ,but alfo the Diamerer, | | 
'S Thoſe "Countreyes are more exattly meaſured 
_... which partakg of-4 | Plaine. frface: | 
The reaſon of this Propoſition is cafily ſhewed,becauſe a plaine 


Saperficies confilts: of right lines. But a right line ( as Ewclide = 


witnefſeth) isthe Thorteſtbetwixt his owne bounds : whereas 
berweene two points infinite crooked lines may bee drawne : 
whence it muſt needs follow, that more certaimy and cxat- 
neſlc is to bee expected in the meafure of a Plame Countrey 
whoſe Diameter 1a Right hne, then froma (Yoke and hilly 
trcy + Region, where" the: Corde is:crooked and gibbous. 
VV.hence ſome AMathematioians hate demonſtrated , that more 
men may. ſtand ona Sphericall Superficics , as a Hill or -mwun- 
taine, then on:a Plaine,although bothare found to be'of the ſame 
Diameter It may bee here obieQed, thatthe carth-is euery 
where crooked and orbicular , and therefore no-part thereofcan 
bee meaſtred by a Rzght (ine: 1ankwer thatthe Earth is indeed: 
Sphericall.(as wee hauc formerly.proned) yetmay ſome little 
part or portion thereof bee pas. as a Plaine; becanſe ſuch 
parts haue little or no proportion to the whole maſſe of the 
Fxth. Thisconucxitytherefore being fo little , may pafle for 
2 plaine without any. ſenſible errour. Hence wee may gather 
that the Land cannot ſo cxattly bee meafaredas the Sea. For as 
wuch as the land for the moſt part js vneuen , varied with hills, 


s 
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Dalcs , and other.incqualities.” But the Seacuery where plane 
and lke it-ſclte, except therifing ofthe-waues and farger,whith | 
in {0 greatadiſtance willmakeno difterence ar all: Secondly, we 
ny nce colletthatotiwo Countreyes'of the ſame bonnds 
and figure , that muſt bee the greatelt whoſe ſoyle and'fu- 
perticiesis moſt yaryed and crooked : becauſe (as wee have faid) 
crooked lines betwixtthe ſame pointsare longer then right,and 
therefore mealure rhe greater Magnitude,  ' © - 
9 Thus much of the Magnitude, The Bound of a 
_ © Countrey isaline compaſbng it round, 

. . This definition-is very evident, in thateuery m—_ Is To- 
pographically contidered asa Plaiye or Superficies , whoſe-buund 


1sa.line compaſſing it round..:. for .as a+ Zine is bounded by 3 


 - [Point , loa Super ficies by a Line, as wee are taught in Geometry. 


Now wee muſt confider'that the bounds of Conntreyes may bee 
taken two manner of wayes : Firſt Geometrically, tor the meere 
line, which is imagined togoe roundabortr it' « Seconly!, Geo- 
graphzeally , tor the vitible markes and Charadters-, whereby the 
line is traced out.vnto.'ys , ſuch as are Rzwers, Cities, Hills, 
Caſt les , and tuch like. Theſe markes whereby a Topographer 
noteth out vnto vs the bounds and limits of Countreyes, are of 
two forts : eithet Naterall:or eArtificial.” The natarall are ſuch 
_ asarederiued from. nature without: mans appointment, ſuch as 
are Rimers , Creekes , Mountames ; Woods, and fach hke other 
matters, which bound the extents of Countreyes. The ArtificiaH 
bounds are.tuch asd vpon {oine conſtitution or decree of 
a man , which ſodinide one Countrey fronranother: the parti- 
tionibeing often made where no notable marke or bound is ſet 
by nature. | | | 


s Naturall bounds ate more certains then Artift- 


ciall. 


_. . Thereaſon iis becauſe naturall fignes or markes which are ſer 
for bounds of Countreyes are alwayes the fame;,and (as it were) 
continued from the firlt creation : and cannot beechanged wirth- 
'oatiome great Earthquake , Fnundation , or ſuch like alteration 

; in 
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n nature, which very ſeldome happeneth , and in very few pla- 
ces ; whereas on the contrary pare, fuch bounds and limits, as 
depend vpon mansappointment , may bee altered and changed 
' according to the wills and difpoſitions of men : as weedaily ſee 
amonelt vs, thatancient lands and inheritances are much'que- 
ſtioned concerning their bounds and limits : as alfo great con- 
troucrſic is made amongſt Geographers concerning the boun- 
ding of Countreyes and Territories , anciently knowne and de- 
fined by old writers : For names and particular contracts be- 
twixtmenina tew ages, maycaſily ſlip out of memory ; eſpe- 
cially when the poſſeſſours themticlues ( as it often happens ) 
ſtriue to extinguiſh and raze out the memory of former ages, 
leauing behind them no marke or ſigne to tell the world their 
wronged neighbours right,or the limited forrunes of their owne 
yoletbons | | 
2 Bquall bounds doe not alwayes containe equal 
Regions, | 
This Propoſition is plainely demonſtrated before in this very 
' Chapter : wherein wee haue proued of two figures ſuppo- 
ſed cquall in the circumference, that to bee the greateſt , which 
more neerely approachcth an Ordrzate figure : which wee de- 
fine to bee that which commeth ncereſt toan equality of Sides 
and Angles. So that two Regions , the one round, the other 
ſquare , may haue an equal! compaſie abour, and yet the for- 
mer will bee a great deale greater , inreſpect of the ſpacethere- 
in contained. . | 


10 Inthe next place we are to conſider the Qua- 
lity. By the quality 1 vnderſtand the natu« 
rall cemper and diſpoſition of a certaine 
place. 

1 Speciall places are endowed with ſpecrall tem- 
pers and dil, poſutions. 


-That Almighty God, who created the whole world, hathnot, 
| Bb 3 | : granted 
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granted the ſame gifts and indowments. to all Countreyes , bur 
Path diuided diverſe commodities todiuerſe Regions , ſeemerh 
a mattcront-ofall contronerfie. For who findes not by experi- 
ence one Conntrey hot, another cold, a third temperate :- one 
frarfull, another ; avon a third indifferent : one healthie , ano- 
ther »ywholſome, The like diuerfity 1s alfo-found in the inhabi- 


\\tants themſciues , according to that common. prouerbe : Va- 


lentes:Thebam, Acntiores Atrics : whence this diuerſity ſhould 
ariſe, it is a hard matter to vnfold ; for as much as many cauſes 
herein concurre, ſometimes to helpe, ſometimes to crofle one 
the other :; yet will I ftriue as neereas I canto reduce them to 
certaine Heads, by which a gencrall gueſlſe may bee giuen to 
the particulars, The tit reaſon may bee drawne trom the ſitua- 
tion of the Earth , in reſpe& of the heauen and Starres therein 
fixed. This may cauſe adiuerſity of diſpoſition two wayes; L 
By reaſon of the Sun, and his generall lightand influxe : whence 


an the Earth are ingendred the foure firſt qualities of Heate, 


Cold, Drouth , and Moiſture , whereon depends a great part of 
the diſpoſition, not- only of the ſoyle , but alſo of mans body : 
for as much as the onc olllrdpbewe) his fruitfulneſſe or 
barrenncfle of theſe firit qualities : and the other hath his vitall 
'Organes (which arc the miniſters of the Soule ) much affeted 
'with them; in ſo much as fome Philoſophers haue vndertaken 
to define all the differences of mens wits and intelleQnall fa- 
culties out. of the Temperament of the braine, according to 
theſe foure accidents. And what Phyſitian will not acknow- 
Tedge ,all theſe Qualities and thejr mixture to challenge an ex- 
traordinary preheminence in the diſpoſition and conſtitution 


of mans body, whoſe mixture is the firſt ground of health or 


fickneſſe. The ſecond meanes whereby the Heauens may cauſe 
adiucrſity,of temper in dincrſe places, is fromthe /pecral! FL 
finences of ſome particular Starres and conſtellations incident 
to particular places : for 1t were blockiſh to imagine that ſo ma- 
Ny various Starres of diuerſe colours and magnitudes ſhould 
bee ſet inthe Firmament to no other vie thento give light to 
the world , and diſtinguiſh the times : fith the ordinary Phyſitian 
can cafily diſcauer the Moones.influence by the increaſe of hu- 
mours 
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mouars in mans body : and the experience of Aſtrologers will 
warrant much more by their obſcruation : as aſſigning to cach 
particular aſpe&t of the Heauens a particular and Decal influ- 
ence and operation. Now it is cuident rhat all aſpects of the 
Heauens cannot point out and dcfigne all places alike ; foras 
much as the beames wherein it is conueyed , are ſoinewhere 
perpendicularly , other where obliquely darted , and that more 
or leſſc according to the place : whence 1t commeth to paſſe that 
neither all places can enioy the ſame Temperament , nor the 
fame meaſure and proportion. Yet wee fay not that the hea- 
ucnly b_ haue any power to impoſe a MNereſſirie vpon the 
wills and diſpoſitions of men ; but onely an inclination : For 
the Starres worke not Immediatlyon the intellecuall part or 
minde of man , but Mediatly , fo farre forth as it depends on the 
Temperament and material] organes of the body. But of this 
wee ſhall eſpecially ſpeake hereafter. Where ( God willing ) 
ſhall bee opened the manner of this celeſtial] dwtdraryy, 
this wee joy vnderitand how farre the Heauens haue power 
to cauſe a diuerſity in Places and Nations. The ſecond rea- 
{on may bee the {mbred Luality , Figure , and Ste of the Places 
themſclues ; For that there is another cauſc of diuerſity beſides 
the ſituation of places in reſpet of the Heanens , may eaſily bee 
proued out of experience ; for wee finde that places fituate vn- 
der the ſame Latitude, partake , of a diuerſe and oppoſite T em- 
per and diſpoſition, as the middle of Spayne about T oleds, which 
1s very hot and the Southermoſt bound of Virgina , which is 
found to bee Temperate bertwixt both : Al} which notwithſtan- 
_ dingare vnder the {elfe-ſame Latitude, or very neere, without 
any ſenſibledegree of difference: allo we ſomerimes finde pla- 
ces more Southward toward the Equatour to partake more 
of cold , then ſuch asare more Notherne , as the Toppes of the 
eAlps being perpetually coucred with Snow , are without que- 
ſtion colder then England, although they lye neerer to the equi- 
noRtiall. Likewiſe Alzares reporteth that hee faw Ice vpon the 
water in the eb ſſines Countrey in the month of Tuly , which 
notwithſtanding 15 neere or vnder the Line. And Martin Frobt- 
ſer relates,that he found the ayre about Friez/and more cold & 
Bb 4 ſtormy 
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| ftormyabour 61 degrees then in other places neere 70 degrees, 
| Wherefore we muſt needs aſcribe ſome effect and operation to 
| the foyicit (elfe > firſt in reſpet of the Swperficres which ts di- 
nerf] y varied with Woods, Riners , Mariſhes , Rockes , Moyn- 
| raines, Ualleyes, Plaines : whence a double variety ariſeth: firſt 
| ofthe toure tirſt ©pealiries, which is cauſed by the Swnne-beames 
. being, diuerſly proieRed according to the conformity of the 


\ 


place: Secondly.of Meteors and E xhalations drawne vp from 
the Earth into the Aire : both which concurring muſt needs 


| cauſe a great varicty in mans diſpoſition - according to that 


prouerbe, Arhems tenne calum, Thebu craſſum : or that bitter 


| taunt of the Poeton B zotians, Beotum mm craſſo inrares atre na- 
| tum. For ordinary experience will often ſhew that athinne and4 
| ſharp ayre viually produceth the beſt wirts ; as contrariwiſe 


grofle and thicke vapours drawne from muddie and mariſh 
ounds thicken and ſtupific rhe ſpirits, and produce men com- 


| monly of blockiſh and hoggiſh diſpofitions and natures , vnapt 
for barking , and-vnfit for ciuil] conuerfation, Secondly , Feud 
| mult needs be granted to ſpecial} Countreyes, certaine Specifi- 


call qualities, which produce acertaine Symparhie , or Antipa- 
thie jn reſpe of fome things or others: whence it commeth to: 


| paſſe that ſoine plants and hearbs , which of their ewne accord 
 fpringout efthe Earth in ſome Countreyes ,arc found to pine & 


wither in others: ſome Beaſts and Serpents are in ſome places 
ſ-Idomeknowne to breed or hue , wherew ith notwithſtandins 
other Regions ſwarme in abundance : as for example, 7reland, 


| wherein no Serpent or venomous: worme hath beene knowne 
to liue, whereby Afica and many other Countreyes finde no 
| fmall molcftation. Neither is this variety onelyſhewne in the 
| dierſiry of rhe kindes, but alſo in the variation of things in the 
' fame kinde, whereof we might produce infinite examples, For 
| who knowes not , which isa Phyſition ,. that many ſimples apt 
' for medicine growing in our land , come farre ſhort in vertue 


ofthoſe which are gathered in other countreyes. I need amongſt 
many ordinary inftances giue no other then in. our Rybarb and 
Tobacco: whereof the former growtng in our Countrey , except 


:« macaſc ofextremity , is of no vic withour Phy/rriars - the other 
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2s much ſcorned of our ordinary Tobacconifts : yer both genera? 
ly deriued from the true mother the Z»dzes , in grear vſe and 
requeſt. Bur of this !aft Inſtancesarc moſt common, and yet for 
their ignorance of the true cauſe , moſt admirable, The cauſes 
of the former might in ſome ſort bee fonnd our either inthe 
Heanens, or inthe Elementary niture of the Earth, Bnt ſome 
fpeciall proprictics hauc difconcred themfecines , which cannot 
be imavztned to owe therr cauſe to either , but to fome third 0- 
riginall, which the Phyſicians in their Simplcs more properly 
tearme 2 tus /pecifica, If any man ſhould demand bd v0 coun- 
reyes farther from the courſe of the Sunne ſhould be found hor- 
ter, then ſome whichare neerer ? Why the XKheni/ winc Grape 
tranfported from Germany into Spaire , ſhould yeeld vs the 
Sherry Sacks ? Enery ordinary Phyloſopher , which hath tranc!- 
ledlittle beyond eAriffortes Materia Prima , will bee ready to 
hammer out a cauſe , as aſcribing the former to the Heigth or 
Depreſſion of the ſoyle: the latter to-the excefſe of heat in Spaine 
aboue that of Germany. But ſhonid wee farther demand, 1 why 
Weland with ſome other Regions indure no venemecus thing. - 
2 Why Wheat in S. Thomas Iand, ſhould ſhar vp all into/the 
Blade , and neuer beare graine ? 3 Why in the fame Iland no 
fruit which hath any ſtone mit, wilt euer proſper ? 4 Why our 
Maſtiffes (a ſerniceable kinde of creature againſt the molelſta- 
tion of Wolnes , and fach hurtfull beafts ) tranſported into 
France, ſhould after a litter or two degenerate into Curres , and 
one alrugether vnſeraiceable £ 5 Why with vs in England , 
me places produce Sheep offgreat ſtature bur conrſe wool) ; 
orher places ſmall Shcep , but of very fine wooll : which being 
naturally tranſplanted, will in a generation or two ſo degene- 
rate the one into tie others nature , that the greater ſheep looſe 
ſomewhat of their greatneſlc , yet improue their fleeces ; as the 
ather increaſe their ſtature , but Joofe much in the finenefle of 
their wooll ? 6 Why many places at the ridge of the moun- 
taines Azds in America cannot bee paſſed oner without ex- 
rreame vomitting and gripting cuen vnto death, 7 Why a Ri- 
uer in the Jndtes ſhould haue fuch a nature to breed a great 
long worme in a mans leg , which oftentimes proues mortall 
vnea 
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- vntothe patient , with infinite the like examples found in Geo- 
| graphers , concerning the nature and accidents of Fowntaines , 
"| Hearbs, Trees, Beaſts, and Men themſiclnes (as wee fhall ſhew 
| hereafter) ſo much varied according to the diſpoſition of the 
| fyle, what wiſer anſwer can an ingenious man expe then (i- 
| lenceoradmiration-? for ro make recourſe to Sympathies , eAw- 
| tipathies , and ſuch hidden qualities with the currentof our Phi- 
| Iofophers, is no other then in ſuch ſort ro confefſe our owne ig- 
| norance, as if notwithſtanding , wee deſired tobee accounted 
| earned: forbeſide thedifference of the termes wherein cuery 
| Mountebanke may talke downe a judicious Scholler ; I ſee no 
| aduantage betwixt a Clowne which fayes he is ignorant of the 
cauſe of ſuch aneffet , orof a iuggling Scholler which aſſignes 
the cauſe to bee a ſympathie, antipathie , or ſome occult quality, 
I ſpeake not this to countenance ſupine blockiſhneſſe, or to calt 
a blocke in the way of curious induſtrie. The former diſpoſition 
' Thaue alwayes hated , and the latter ſtill wiſhed in my ſelfe,and 
| admitted in others. All-which I can in this matter propoſe toa 
curious wit tobee ſought, muſt bee reduced to one of theſe two 
| heads: for either ſach admirableeffeats as we haue mentioned , 
muſt ariſe from ſome Formall and Specificall vertue in the ſoyle , 
| or from ſome extraordinary,T nent made ofa rare com- 
' bination of the Elements , and their ſecondary mixturcs , as of 
| Hearbs, Stones, Mineralls , and vapours ariſing fromſuch, and. 
afl<Ring the Aire : of both which wee ſhall hanc ſome occaſion - 
to treat inthe particular AdiunRs of places ; yet ſo, as I feare I 
ſhall neither gue my ſelfe conteng, or my Reader any tutficient 
fatisfattion. But 7» magns volniſſe ſat eft. 


'11 Hithertq of the common imbred Adiuncts 
of the Earth Topographically taken : Next we 
will ſpeake ſomewhat of the Hagneticall Aﬀe- 
Ctions of a place :Theſe arc in number two , 
viz: Variation and Declination, 


We 
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We haucin our former Treatiſe of the Aſagrerical nature, of 
the Earth handled diuerſe other affeRions, growing from the 
Magneticall Temper and diſpoſition of the terreſtrial] Globe : 
whence ſome man mightherecolle this repetition to bee alta- 
getherneedlefle , or at the leaſt imperfe , omitting many other 
of the Magnetical] Aﬀections. To this I anſwer , that it is one 
thing to ſpeake of theſe AﬀeRions as they agrce to the whole 
Spheare of the Earth : Anotherthing to confiderthem , as they 
are particular proprictics , and markes of particular places and 
Regions. In the former ſort haue we) beſides the Variation and 
Declination) handled many othcr affe&ions of the Earth magne- 
tically conſidered, Wee here onely ſpeake of theſe two , as they 
are ſpeciall markes and proprieties of fqcciall places :; which it 
behooues oy apher to obſerue as a'matter worthy of obſer- 
uation in the deſcription of any place. The vie ſhall be commen- 
ded vntovs in theſe two Theoremes, (SEES | 


1. The Magpneticall Variation. is of no vſe for the 


firſt finding out- of the Longitude , yet may it ſerue 
to good purpoſe for the Recognition of a place here-. 


tofore diſcouered.. * 


The reaſon of this wee hane ſhewne in our former booke ; be- 
cauſe the variation ſeIdome or neuer an{wcres proportionally 
to the Longitude , as ſome of rhe ancients on falſe grounds haue 
ſurmiſed ; whence no true conſequence can bee drawne from 
the variation of-a place to the finding our of the Longitude; 
yct may itbce of - vr vic for the new findingont of ſuch pla- 
ces as haue formerly by others beene firſt diſconered , 1o the va- 
riation were firſt by them diligently and faithfully noted and 
obſerned : firſt becauſe few places in the Earth can exatly and 
preciſely agree in theſelfe-ſame variation ; but in ſome Degree 
or minute will bee found to varie. Secondly., if any two: places 
ſhculd bee found toaccord in the ſame Degree of Variation; yet 
comparing the variation with the degree of Declination , wee 
thall commonly fnde a diftcrence « for as much as places agree- 
'ng in variation , may notwithſtanding varie in the Deelination. 
7 hicd! y 
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Thirdly , if two places ſhould be equalzzed in both (as wee can- 
_ notdeny it to bee poſlible) yer the comparing of theſe two Ma- 
'  enetical] motions with other aff=cions,as wellm reiped of the 
Earth it ſclte as of the Heauens, will giue at leaſt a probable di- 
{tintion : of which caſes it is not hard out of the obſcruations of 
our new writers and Nauigatours to giue particular inftances. 
Concerning the firft, we tinde the variation of rhe compaſſe ar 
| Cape Verde, to bee 1uſt 7 Degrees ; about the Tlands neere to 
5 i Uerde toamount only to 4 Degrees ; whence a Sea-man 
(if other helpes failed) may hercafter , as he paſſeth, diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other , and if occaſion ſerue ,. correc this er- 
rour. In the like fort might a man (otherwiſe altogether igno- 
rant of the place } out of former obferuations , in the ſame Land 
of (#b4diſtinguiſh betwixt (ape (orientes and (ape S. Anthony; 
In that theone hath only 3 degrees of variatio, wheras the other 
hath 1 3: for an inſtance ofthe /econd caſe we will take the coaſts 
of Braſil! x00 leagues diſtant from the ſheare, & Cape Corientes 
beyond Cape bore /pez, which agree in the fame variation : to 
w1t, amounting *o 7 Degrees 39 minutes : which notwithſtan- 
ding arediſtinguiſht by Keir ſeuera]ldeclination : for howſoc- 
uer the magneticall motion of variation being oflate inuented , 
 hathnot ſo particularly becne traced out in all or moſt places , 
yetmuſt the declination of each place needs be difterent ; for as 
much as the former hath'2 3 degreesof South Latitude,the other 
none at all lying inſt vnder the EquinoRtall: fincethe Latitude 
(as wee hane formerly taught) isin ſome meaſure proportionall 
tothe Declination. For the third , if any two places bee found ' 
agreeing both in Yariation and Declination , as may bee probably 
gueſſed of Cape Roſſein $. TohnsIland,, and the weſt end of S. 
Zohn de Porto Rice : the Latitude being all oneas of 17 degrees 
44 minutes : and the yariation admitting perhaps inſenſible 
difference, to wit , ofa little more then one degree: yet migat 
| this helpe conioyned with former Traucllers report, or ſome 
{mall obſeruation of heauenly bodies , or founding the bottome 
of the Sea, ſettle our opinion and make a plaine diſtinion. 
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''2, The Declination of any Place-being knowne the 
* Latitude may alſo bee found out, although not 
without ſome err0ur. UA OI 032 1 
"The ground of this Aﬀertion we hatie fortrierlyhandled in the 
Treatile, of the Magneticall AﬀedQions of the Earth* where wee 
hanc ſhewed thar the Declination of the eticall needle is 
alwayes anſwerable in ſome! proportioh to theLatitade of the 
place: whence it maſt needs follow , that the declination any 
where being found out together with the proportion , the Lati- 
titude muſt needs be knowne. Inthis point 1 referre my Rea- 
der to D. Ridlee's late Treatiſe of Magnerica)l bodies and Mo- 
tions, whercin hee by the helpe of M. Brzge-, hath calculated a 
certaine bricfe rable for this purpoſe, But that this manner of ._ 
Imrention ofthe Latitude ofa place , muſt needs admit of ſome 
errour , cannot well be denied ; for axmuch as Gilbert , Ridley, 
and others, which hane written of this ſubie& ; have acknow- 
ledged this motion of Declination to bee in many places irregu- 
lar, and not anſwerable in due proportion to the Degrees of fa 
tirude, which diuerſe friends of mine, well experienced in mag- 
neticall experiments, hane to their greatwonder confeſſed. 


12 This much for the 7nternal/ Adjuncts The 
Externall,bcall ſuch as are notimpreſt into the 
Earth , bur excernally adjacent or adioyning 
ynto it. Here ought wee to conſider the dire 
adioyning to any place with his Qualities 
and Propricties. | 

13 The Ayrie propertics of a place conſiſt in 
ſuch marters , wherewith the Ayre according 
to diucrſe places is duuerily aftke&ed and di- 


poled. | 
In the Ayre we ought tonotea twofold temper and quliry, 


» 
T 
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 theonc Jnbred and Eſertiall: the other External and Arcadou- 


tall, the former , whetherit bee heat ioyncd with moiſture , as. 


' Ariftarhe2ffirmes, or &o)d ioyned with moiſture; as fomeothers,. 


Tleauc it tothe Naturall Philoſopher todifpare. The latter bee 


ing that to whichour purpoſe is chiefly ingaged, and that no far- 
ther then at" 4 I's tothe Topicall dcicription of a ſpeci-- 


all Countrey. Theſe accidents. being fo variousand many,wearc 
inforced to reduce them to a few generall heads, which we will 


couch m this our Theoreme. 


1 The diſpoſition. of the Are adjacent to 3 place 
'- "@epends. chiefely' on. the Temperament of the 
Sozle. | 
Thoſc things wherewith the Aeriill Regionis affeded, arc of 
two ſorts; to wit,cither the 7emperement conliſting in the mix- 
tureof the foure firſt Qxalitics; or cle the bodies. themſclues , 


as Meteors drawne op =p the Aire, whereof theſe accidentall 
diſpoſitions ariſe. That both theſe chiefly depend from the 


Temperament of the Earthly Soyle of a certaine place, many rea- 


fons avill demonſtrate. fuſt that Meteors, whatſocucr they arc, 
take-their original] from the Earth , is. plaine, x Out of the 
name , which ſignifies things lifted vp , to firew that a Mcteor 
is lifted and drawne'qut of the . 2 Outofthe material! 
compoſition , which can no where.clſe take this compoſition : 
For either wee ſhould dere it from the Heanens, or from the 
Ayve it ſeite,or from the Fire : Fromtlic Heauens it cannotrake 
A ; becauſe itiscorruptible , and therefure of, no. heaucn- 
Iy tubſtance according to Periparerieks Philoſophic- Not from 
it ſclfe, becauſe the aire being ſappoſed aſimple and vncom- 
p -body , cannot admit of-ſuch. mixture. Not from thc 
Fire;; firſt becauſe all Meteors partake not of fieric nature. $c- 
condly, becauſe fire cannot well fabſiſt , but of Tome matter 
whereonjt may worke, and conferne it felfe , which can bee no. 
other then that which 15 ofa glutznous ſubſtance : which wee nu 
where finde but inthe carthly Globe , conſiſting of Earth and 
Water ; our of whoſe ſtore-houſes., the matter of all ſucivp 


CIl- 
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<calous ſubſtances m the aire 18 Ons Theſe Meteors may bee 
derined from the Earth into the Aire , two manner of wayes. 
Eirſt , DirefHy and immcdiatly.,, by an immediate afcent or ri- 
ſing of exhalations from ſomeone particular place into the Ay- 
ric ſpace: right ouer it. Secondly, Oiquely, to wit, when 
Vapours;, or other fuch exhalations are by ſome violence or 0- 
ther carried from one place inzoanother : as winde , which be» 
ing ingendred in one/place , contimullyblowerthintoanother. 
Againe, the former may happen two wayes : for citherthisri- 
ſing of Exhalations out of the Earth, is Ordinary, or Extracr- 
dinary : Ordimiry I call that whereby the thinne parts of the 
water or Earth are continually ſpread and diffuſed through the 
whole Region of the Ayre : for wee cannot imagine otherwiſe 
then that ar all times and places , the T errcſtrial] Globe com- 
poted of Earth and Water , contigually ſcnds and cuaporates 
out ſome thinne or nn , wherewith the carth is afe- 
Red. Whether this Rarcfation or Euaporartion of the warer 
bee the true ſubſtance of the Aire it ſelfe (as ſome haue pro- 
bably conieAured) or elſe ſame other body different from it; 
I will nothere diſpute. This much will neceffarily follow, that 
it proceeds originally from-the Earth right vnder it. This va- 
pour being ingendred from the water or moiſter parts of the 
Earth; is much varied and temper'd according to the place 
from which tt ariſeth : For the matter of the Earth being vari- 
ous and dinerſe indiſpofition,as well in regard of varions veines 
of minerall ſubſtances , whereof it conſiſts , as of the firft and te- 
cond qualities thereof ariſing , muſt of neceſiity cauſe the Aire 
aboat each Region to bee of the tame quality. Whence a pro-= 
bable reaſon may bee ſhewne; why of twoplaces , although 
both like in reſpe& 'of the Heauens , and other circumitances, 
one ſhould bee hor , the other cold; one healthic , another con- 
tagious ; the oneoft a ſharpe and thinne aire, the other of a foggy 
& dull tetnper? For no queſtion but the minerall matter where- 
of the ſotle of the Earth contifts , being nor euery where Solid 
and hard , but euery where intermedled with a vaporous and 
funde fibftance,muſtneeds challengea prear intereſt in the rem- 
perament of the Ayre, as that which istheferſt mother, if nor of 

| ehe 
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the Aire itſelfe, yetat leaſt of the accidental! diſpoſitions there= 
. of: The Ertraordinary cuaporations:,: I calli fuch asariſe aut of 
' the Earth by ſome-extraordinary concuric of the Sunne , with 
' fome other Starres. 'Theſe are:many times. ſubiect to ſenſe ,. 
| whichhappennotatall times andplaces : ſuch as are clowdes,. 
' Windes, and fichhike , which ariſe not naturally by their owne 
accord by a perpetual] emanation', but are by ſome greater 
ftrenigth of the Sunne or Starres ratitying the parts of the earth. 
 orwaterdrawne vp-to the Aire about it, Now forthe Meteors 
 Fndirettly and obliquely bcionging to any place , amongſt 
many ow inſtances , we may bring the winde which bloweth 
one Region to anorher ; which according to ordinary ex- 
perience partaketh of a rwofold quality ; the:onederiued from 
the place whence it is ingendred ; the other from the Region 
'through which it paſſeth, Which may appeare by our foure 
Cardinall windes, as theyare with vs in England, Belgia , and 
higher Germany. For firſt our Balterne winde isFfound to bee 
drieſt ofall others , whereof no other cauſe can bee giuen , then 
 thatit comes.ouera great Continent of land lying towards the 
Eaſt, out of which many drie and earthly exhalationsaredrawn: 
. the Weftcrne winde 15 0bſerued to be very moiſt , becauſe x 
paſſeth ouer the hugie ez4{anricke Occan, which nuſt needs calt 
forth many-watric and moiſt vapours, which beget raine and 
ſhowres: from the moiſture of- which Weſterne winde 1ome 
Hane ſought out. an anſwer_ro that Probleme :-why hun- 
ting hounds hould not ſent , nor hunt ſo well, the winde being 
inthe Weſt, as at other timeg ? For, ſay they , itiscmiſed by the 
moiſture of it, cither.in making hinderance to their legges in 
running , or atleaſt to their ſmell , being very thicke and fon 
Inthis W.eſterne winde we may alſoperceiue much cold, which 
is.caaſed by thequality of thoſe watrie vapours , through which 
ir-paſſeth , which: being-drawne- from the water , are nar 
turally cold. In our South wind wee ſhall fide both heat and 
moiſture : whereof the former ariſeth fromithe Sunne, whichin 
thoſe eres; Repens/pcms the Equarour is moſt predo-. 
.minant ; T he latter: from the naturall diſpoſition of the places 
becauſe before-it approacheth our caaſts ,-it- paſſes 07M 
| Adearter- 
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Mediterranean Sea, outof which the Sunne begets abundance of 
watry vapours , which mixt themſelues with the windes. Fi- 
nally, the North-winde is obſerued tobee cold and drye. It muſt 
of neceſſity bee cold:-becauſe ir-is carried quer dinerſe'cold 
and ſnowy places, moſtremote from the heat of the Sunne. Tt 
is drie ;.becauſe it paſicth ouer many Ilands and dry places , fen- 
ding out ſtore of dry exhalations : as alſobecauſethe Sunne be- 
ing very remote; from thoſe Regions , fewer exhalations are 
drawne vp, which mightinfed it by impreſſions of their wa- 
tric quality, Theſe inſtances may ſerue tp proue* our affertion : 
That Meteors, wherewith the Aire is vſkally charged , and by 
conſequence , their qualities imprelt into the Aire, are depen- 
ding from the Earth, outof which they are drawne , cither Di- 
refHy from the ſame Region which they affe& ; or Ob13quely , 
from ſome other Region remote from it. Howſoeuer , wee ob- 
ſerue , that the diſpoſition of a depends from the Solle , 
wee cannotaltogether exclude the Heauens , as ſhall bee taught 
hereafter in place conuenient, 


. 
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Of the the Adiuntts of aplace in reſpe& 


of Fleauens, 


32F, haucinthe former Chapter ſpoken 
A&A of the Adiuncts of a place in reſpeQ& 
23950 of it Selfe. We arenow to proccedto 
ſuch Accidents as agree to a place, inreſpect . 
_ of the Heauens. | 
2 The Adiunds of the Earth'in reſpe&t of the 
Heauens arc of two forts; cither Generall or 
Spectall, Cc]. -| ' Geauj 
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Generall , I call ſuchas are abſtracted from any ſpeciall quality , 


*| orcondition of the Earth, orany place:in the Earth Theſe acci- 
| dents concerne<ither the- Siewarzon of the Inhabitants, or the 
| Diwiſion of the. places:both which: we anc handled inour Sphe- 
| ricall partof Geographie : The Special are ſuch asconcerne the 
| natureofthe place inreipet of the Heanens, not 46b/olutely but 
| Reſpetting fome ſpeciall qualities or properties depending on 
| ſuch (ituation ; which moreproperly belongs'to- this part - For 
| the vatolding of which, before we deſcend toparticularitics,we 
| will premile this one generall Theoreme, et f 


s Places according to their diuerſe ſituation in 


regard of the Heauens,, are diuerſly afſeted 'in 


quality and conſtitution.” « 
This Propoſition nceds no proofe , as being grounded' on or- 
dinary expericnce-: for who findes not betwixt the North and 
the South , a manifeit d1fterence of heat and cald, moifkite and 


| drouth, with other qualitics thereon. depending , as well in the 
| temperof the ſoyle it ſelf&, as thenaturall diſpoſition of the in- 
 habirants, Only three points will here require an cxpoſirion : 


Firſt , by what Aeanes and inftraments the Heauens may bee 


 faid to worke on the Earth. Secondly , how farre this opcra- 
' tion of tha Heauen, on the Barth may extend, and what limits 
it may ſuffer, Thirdly, how theſe operations are diſtinguiſhed 
one from the other, Concernyng the firſt , weeare taught by our 
ordinary Philoſophers , that the Heauens worke on inferiour 
bodies by three inſtruments , to wit, Light, orion , and Tnfiu- 
ence. By, Light , as by-an inſtrumental! 'agent-, it ingendreth 
heat inthe Aire and Earth ; not that the lighr being in afort an 
Immateriall quality , can immediarly of it {e]fe produce heat , 
being material! and elementary ; But by attrition and rareta- 
Aion, whereby the parts of the aire being made thinner , ap- 
proach neerer tothe nature of fre , and ſo conceaue heat, Fhis 
1 


182gaine performed two wayes;etther by a ſimple or compo un- 
ded beame. The fimple Ray is weaker : The compounded in- 
ferring a doubling of the Ray by RefleHion, is ſtronger and of 
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more validity in the operation : and by conſequence {5 mneh 
the- more copious: in the production of heat , by how much 
more the refleQion1s greater : if wee meerely conſider it in re- 
gard of the Heauens , without any conſideration of the quality 
of the Earth. By motion the heanens may exerciſe their opera- 
tion onthe Earth two wayes. Firlt, by attenuating and rarefy- 
ing the vpper partof the Aire next adioyning ; turning it into 
Fire, (as ſome Philoſophers would haue it ) whence the inferi- 
our parts of theayre communicating in this affection muſt needs 
partake ſome degrees of heat ; But rhis I hold to bee a con- 
ceit grounded onely vpon Ari/totles authority ; who ſuppo- 
{edithe heauens to bee aſolide compa body : which will not 
ſo ſoone- bee granted of many more-moderne Mathemarticians. 
Secondly, the heauenly bodyes may bee faid to worke on inferj- 
our things by motion ; in that by motion they are diuerſly dif 
poſed and ordered to diverſe Afpets and configurations of 
the Starresand Planets , whereby they may produce diuerſe ef 
feds : ſo'thar in this ſenſe the heanens are imagined as a diſpo= 
nentcauſe , which doth not ſo much produce the effeRs theth- 
ſcluesas vary the operation. Hereon is grounded all Aſtrolo- 
gie, asthat which our of dinerſe aſpets and combinations of 
the Planets and Signes foreſheweth diuerſe cuents. The third 
Inſtrument, by which the Heauens are faid to worke , is the 
heauenly influence ; which is a hidden and ſecret quality not 
ſubie& to ſenſe, but only knowneand found out by the effeds. 
This third agent being by ſome queſtioned , would hardly bee 
belecued ; butthat ancceſſity in nature conſtraines it. For ma- 
ny effeAtsare found in inferiour bodies , cauſed by the heauens , 
which can no way beeaſcribed to the Light or Aotion. As for 
example , the production of Mertals in the bowels of the earth, 
the E6bivg and Flawing ofthe Sea ; whereof neither the one or 
the othercan'challenge any great intereſt in the Zighr : For as 
much as; the former is farre remote from the Suanne-beames : 
the other ceaſethnot to moue in his channel], when the Sunne 
and Moone are both vnder the Earth. Beſides , who can giue. a 
reaſon of the exceſſe of heat in the Caricnlar or Dog-dayes ,if 
hee exclude this influence ? - if wee conſider the Light _ 
>C 2 ; | T 
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Sunne , wee ſhall finde it greater at the time of the So/ftice ; the 
reflection.being greater ap—_— necrer'to:right i Angles, 
If wee conſider the Earth , wee ſhallfindenoreaſon at all , why 
the hear ſhould be more predominant at thistime then another. 
Then muſt wee of neceſſity aſcribe it to a-ſpeciall Zufluence of 
the Dog-/tarre being in- coniuntion with the Sunne, Many o- 
ther Inttances might bee here produced bur Thold:itncedleſſe, 


beinga matter conſented to amongſt molt Philoſophers... The 


ſecond point concernes the Extent and limitation of this opera- 
tion 1n inferiour bodyes : for vnfolding of which point, wee 


' muſt know that this operation may haue-reſpe-exther to the 
| Elements of Earth and Hire , or elfe tothe Inhabitants: reſiding 
' onthe Earth. For the operation of the .Heauens vpon the Ele- 
| mentary maſſe, experience it ſelfe will warrant ; yer with this 


limitation , that this operation 1s meaſured and-ſquaredaccor- 


| Cing tothe matter whercinto it is receaued : as for example,wee 
| fa 


finde the oone more operatiue and predominant in*1i/? 


| nee, has in others, partaking lefſe of this quality. 'Tikewiſe 


eat cauſed by the Sunne moreferuent where itmeets with 


| aſubict which is more capable. Whence it comes |to paſle 
| thatone Countrey is found hotter then another, although f@b- 


ic&to the ſame Latitudein reſpetof the Heanens: for howſo- 


- euer the ation of the Heauens bee alwayes the ſameand vni- 
| forme inreſpet of the Heauenitielfe , yet muſt the fame bee 
| meaſured and limited according to the ſabie& into which it is 
| impreſt, For the. Inhabitants, weeare to diſtinguiſh in them a 


twofold nature : the one aterrall as-partaking of the Ele- 


| ments, whereof enery mixt body is compounded. The other 
| Tpirituall, as that of the Soule. The former wee cannot exempt 
' from theoperationof the Heauens : for as much as cuery Phyſi- 


cian can tell how much the humonrs and parts of our body are 


ſtirred by celeſtial influence , eſpccially by the Afoone, accor- 
: ding to whoſe changes our bodies dayly vndergoe an alterati- 
; on. Forthe humane ſoule , how farre it is gouerned by the ſtars 
'1s a matter of grcat conſequence ; yet may. wee in ſome ſort 
 cleere thedoubt by this one diſtin&ion, The Heanens may bee 
 Gid rohaueanoperation vpon the ſoule two manner of wayes, 


Firſt, 


A 
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Firſt, Pmediatly byirfelfe, Sceondly ; 2 diately by the hu- 
tours and corporea br. Gs ereof the Soules operation dc- 
nds.” The firſt wee abſolutely deny ; for the ſoule being an 
1inmatcriall ſubſtance, cannot bee wrought vpon by a material) 
age r, as Philoſophers affirme - for the ſecond , it may bee gran- 
£:d without anyabfurdity's For the operation of the foule de- 
pends meerely on matermll and corporcall organes. The tEle- 
mentary matter , whereottheſe organes confilt , are ſubie® to 
the _—_ of the Hemtens,, 18 any other Elementary mar- 
ter, . So that wee may affirme, the Heauens in ſome ſort to go- 
uerne mens mintidesand Gifpoſitions, fo farre forth as they de- 
vpon the bodily inftrumenrs. Bur here wee muſt note by 
the way,tharir is one thing to inferre a Neceſſity; another thing 
togiue an T1clivation, The former we cannot Hiolurely aterre ; 
for as muchas mans Will; which is the commandreſſe of his a- 
ions, is abſolutely free not ſubieR to any naturall neceſſity , or 
external! coaftion, Yet.can wee not deny a certaine inclination; 
for as much as the foule of a man is too much indulgent vnto 
endo” +by whoſe motion it is rather. perſ\waded then com- 
manded, Thethird pointwe haue in hand, is to ſhew how ma- 
ny wayes the H «by their operation can affe and diſpoſe 
a place on the Earth. Here wee muſt note that the operation of 
the Heauens in the Earth is twofold ; either opdinaty or -extra- 
ordinary. The ordinary is againe twofold; cither: varia#/e or 
Inuariable, The variable I call that which is varyed according 
to the ſcafon', as whenthe Sunne by his increaſe or decreaſe of 
heat, produceth Summer or Winter, Spriag, or Antumne : which 
operation depends from the motion of the Sunne in his Ec/p- 
ticke line, wheretn hee comes ſometimes neerer vntoves, ſome - 
times goeth firther from our vertical] point. The Inuariable, I 
call that , whereby the fame places are ſuppoſed 'to inioy the 
fame temperament of heat or cold withent any ſenſible diffe- 
rence inreſpedt of the Heauens ; putting aſide other cauſes and 
circumſtances : for how ſocuer cuery Region 'is ſubic@ to thele 


_ Joure cinanges, ro Wit, Summer, Winter, Spring ,and Autumne : 
yet may the 


{ame place inioy the fame temperament of Sum- 
Mer and W inter one yeere as it doth another without any great 
CCi9 altcre- 
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' | 3 *Anyplaceis fake to be Northerne which lyerh 


betwixt the Equatout and Arficke Pole. South- 
- prne, beewixt the — and the AntarBithe- 
Pole. | 
\The whote Globe of the Earth (as we late formerly ranght) 


is diujded by the Equatour imo rwo Hemifphcares; whereof 
' the one is called Northerne , Tying towards the Northerne or 
. Arcticke Pole: the gther towar the other Pole is called the 


Seatherne. 
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may vary he one's > JUNE & 9g aeog 
ofa.placeſo farre forth as it depends on the' Heayern/ ' Influence 
e#operitioh; In which ſenſe we cannor deny to a place of like 
alike nature, fot as Philoſophers vie rs ſpeake , Simile ga 
wk ſemper aptum narum et ſimile producere : Like cauſes al- 
WAVES ce hke effeRs : {o the Heanens in like diſtance , be= 
ingdifpoſchaticeaswetl mregard of Lighr as ; ©; Can- 
noe-bur affe thoſe: parts of the. Barth, in the ſelfe-ame-man- 
ner.” 'Forthe tnftramemesby which the heayens worke on infe- 
ribarbodies[abwiehaut ſhewed) are Logs andrlofluercer For 
both-thtEighrand influence ; 15:13 cernine that, in places of; &> 
quilt Taritnde-and <fpett-ro-the-Bquatur'; iris caft wn : 
borththe oneambrhe ether being. unagingd to beetarric wat 
re tiits otbearheg which wihthe Horizon makes: like 'An- 
tes; Now!thircheralidity of Wearedfie of the operatine Rayes 
Ges bee indged zcchirding tothe Hg 7 off :Qblique incidency;, 
- makinþ-right arabhque A ; 20 Mathematiwian will gaine 
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of ſpeciall Starres, for it ſome 
off Smack: nol tek 
ciall influence,which 1s not found in the e:0 

in this kinde goe hd oh the North. Bur this kinde of Influ- | 
ERce israre and hard to trade , oy reaſonof the varigs mixture 
of dinerſe conſtellarions.in.gh 

and mw ieyer it LO! W 

take place before common. 
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role pai: Fon  againlt me; large andfercill Territories 
[2 —_— 
and eFf8, with che greateſt partof e-Fowrioa and: 
ſhall tinde (beſides tome few feattered -Tiends) only.three, w—_ 
tinents to oppoſe, to wit ,alinall part of ffrocke., thegreatet 
part of America Pernans,contamng mm ut Pers, Bruftrand:ahe 
Line of zbef nt ms _ called: Ter 
rs: Aruftralu. and by ſoips' others ,.the Sorrh Inge. 
For the former lyingncerethe: Cape vf good hope,zt wewillere- 
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' containing 430-Degreess 7 gn ods 
5 Of theft parts 30 we allot for Heat, $0 for 
Cold., and zo. for Temperature. : whercof 
--che'former lyerttirowards the Equatour, the 
_  ſccond towards the Pole; the third berwixe 


The ancient Cot aphers (as wee hanc kewed in our 
former. Ixcatiſc ).diuided the whole Globe, of. the Earth in- 


to hue Zones, which they ſuppoſed had allo proportionally. di- 


uided the Temper and diſpeſition. of the Earth.” In ſuch ſort 
that according-to the Degrees of Latizude the Heat and Cold 


ſhould: 
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| More particularly to defigne out the ſpeciall diſpoſition of 
| Ren ling either Northward of Southwitd from the E- 
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ry certaine , were there |no other cauſes concurrent in the dif- 
polition of the Earth and Ayre, bur onely the Heauens. Bur fi- 
thence that many other concurrent cauſes , as wehavie ſhewed , 
rhixE themſelucs with theſe celeſtiall operations , and the ex- 
criment of Nauigatours haue found ot a difproportion in 
the quality , in refpet of the Diſtance , ſome later writers haue 
ſought out a new pertition more conſonant to naturall expe- 
rience. The wholc Latitude of the Hemiſpheare conſiſting of 
go Degrees from the tour to the Pole, they have diuided 
into three parts, allowing zo Degrees toward the Equaroir 
to Heat ; 30 Degrees towards the Pole to Cold ; and the other 
3 Degrees lying betwixt both to Temperature, Theſe 30 
x bid Ioiagination ake they haue ſubdiuided 'againe,, 


oft : 
each 


Cc m into two parts contayning 1 EZ 


> 1g which is the bound berwixt both Hemiſpheares. In 
the firſt ſeRion of 30 Degrets lying Northward from the E- 


- quatour , wee comprehend in Africke , Numidia, _ 


Regio, Lybia, Gruimid, Nubian, Egypt, Ethiopia ſuperior. In Afa ; 
Arabia, 7ndia, 7nſule Philippine, In America , Nona Hiſpania , 
Hiſpari ola , ( «ba, with other parts of eAmerica Mexicana. In 
the other extreame ſefion from 60 Degrees of Latitude to the 
Pole , wee eomprehend in Europe, Groenland, Iſland , Frieſlend, 
Norwey , Suethland for = moſt part , Nowa Zembla. In Aha, 


; #grearparrof Scythia Orcentaliy. In America , Anian, Duivira 


with diuerſe other parts of the North of America Mexicana. 


' Inthe middle berwixt:both,, berwixt 30'and 60. Degrees of 


Fatitnde wee comprehend in Africa , Baybarir ; in Enrope, all 
the kingdomes cxcept thoſe North Prouinces before named, 


' andalmoſtall Aa , excepr ſome places toward the South, as ' 


Arabia, Frdia, and the Philippine Inſwle, former] laced in the 
et SR ;Inlike ons Wis we or the Sontherne He- 
milharc into three SeAtions : In the firſt , from the Equatutr 
30 Degrees we place in Africke,(ongo, Monomotapa, Madagaſ” 
car : In the Southerne TraR, Beach, and Noa Cninia,with ma- 

| ny 
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fy TIands therennto adjoymng , as many of the Philippine Fn- 
fale,with Inſule Solonionss In America, Perm, Tifradn, Brafilia, 
with the moſtpart of thit Region which they cal Mmvveriea Pe- 
>44n8. Tn the other extreameSeRion- from 6o Degrees ro the 
Antar&ike Pole,is couched the moſt pattof that great land ſcarce 
ver diſcouered , called Terra Auſtralis Tacagnita\, In the middle 
Region betwixtboth , from 30 to0-60 Degrees ſhallwee fmde 
placed ifi America , the Region of” the Pantagores, inthe Sou- 
therne Continent, Maletwr, Fanamner,'with manyothers.' Thy 
diſcouering the qualities of theſe ſeucrall Sefrons or partitions 
of the-earth,our chiefeſt diſcourſe mult be addrefied to the Nor- 
therneHemiſpheare, as thatis more diſconered ant knowne a- 
mongſtold andnew writers; bywhich according to the former 
Propofition one may parallel! the other ; concerning which wee 
will inferre theſe Propoſitions. | 

1 7n the firſt Seftion of the Hemiſpheare the firſt 
15: Degrees fromthe Equatour are found ſome. 
what Temperate; the other 1'5 about the Tro- 


picks exceeding Hot, 

That the Region lying vnder the Equatour is Temperately 
hor ,-contrary to the opinienalmoltot all the Ancients, hath 
beenc in part prouecd heretofore, as well by reaſon, as experi- 
ment. : 72 that all places by how much the neerer they ap- 
proach-the Equatour , by. ſo much more ſhould bee hotter (as 
{omeimagine) diverſe inſtances will contradict. It1s reported 
by Alwarez. that: the 4by//ine Embaſſadonr arriuing at Licbone 
in Pertzgal/, was there almolt choaked with extreame hear, 
Alſo Pargwer the Germane, relates that hee hath felt the wea- 
ther more hotabout Dantzcke, and the Balricke Sca, then at 
Tholewſe ina feruent Summer, The canſes which wee hane be- 
fore touched , are cbicfly two. Thetinrtis, thatthe Sun is higher 
in this orbe 1n_re{pect of thoſe vader the Equatour , and nio- 
neth more ſwiftly trom them , ſpending on them onely twelue 
houres, whenee 10 greatan impreſhon:of hear. cannot bee made 
as in other places : for heat: being a materiall quality , muſt = 
4 ccfarily 
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> ex. any,0ther {ubicct. 'From the Diminutien.ofbent in, che 
lonaaalt theyre needb geequus ined: it, ſelfe' the contrary 
quality, of cold--An,,argumentet cold-may. bee. drawne from 
| hs teltimony of Alvarez; who affirmes the waters there in 
the monthot-Tune,to bee frazenauer with Ice, the South winde 
| blowing. Lhe ſecond cauſe i9by mdicious writers , aſcribed to 
the fabxibity and rarityotthe'Azre; yader the Equinodtiall ling , 
Which cannot receane into dt Gli ſo.many: degrees of theat as 
therhickeand grofſe are of diners places diltame, For the North 
Region ; wherein Ewrope , anda great wk Aſia is plaocgts is 
for the moſt part full of waters, which burſting out ot (eergrand 
vaknowne;concuuities, doe produce infinite Femmes Gagges , 
Lakes; and Aars/bes, which wn the Summer pow no cauſe infinire 
vapours to abound, which being intermixed, with! heat, ſcorch 
and heat more feruently then the purer ayre of Africke, bein 
for the moſt part'free from the mixture and concurſe-of ſuc 


a 


flimie vapours.- 'T hat theiafre being thickned" ſhould :yecld a 


ewe feruour , cuery.man out of. ordinary experience can 
rameto himſclfe an argument : For wee ſee Fire and Heat be- 
ing incorporated (as it were) in the SteeJe or Iron, toburneand 
heatmorethenin;AireorV.cod,: Thehke ircafon' ſore would 
draw .froma:the keepers 1of Stones-or Hot houſes ;:which. doe 
beſprinkle the grounil /with water}, that thevapour being con- 
trated and tha:aire thickned zcthey may thelongerand better 


maintaine heat,and ſpare Fuell.: Another cauſe (whiehwehane 


formerly tauched maybee drawnefromithe Set and Anniner- 
windes which b partaf the yeere:bne- way. Foſtphus 
. efcoſtm obſernes that betwixt theiTropicks , the winde 1s for 


the moſt;part Eafterly, beyond Weſterly :- and a Dutch-diſco- - 


verer;hath related that in Gzjnea they hane a certaine winde 
which comes fromthe land till noone: : and then very violent 
froni the Sex, info much as rhe Tnhabirants are wont to trafficke 

in'the morning being notable toindure it :' which ifitbee true 
' Wweecannot imagine this Region to bee fo. hor as 'men ſuppoſe. 
For here the heavinthenight is aſlwaged , by the abſence or re» 
moetencfſe of the Sunne ;:Likewie the excefſe yfhear incident 
: to 


' 


 ceſſarilyrequire ions Latiende ottime to bee-impreſt. into the . 
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to nooneride!, is machiqualified ( or as it ſhould ſeeme by this 
relation } altogether vanquiſhedby the cold wide derined 
from the Sea." Atjother reaſori nolefle 2 premg thay bEderitied 
from theexeefſmehtghtof the land arid gre@mountaynics, vb- 
ferned tobee neeteor vnder the'line ; whoſe ro Cal wWayes | 
couered with Snow , which ginea fufficient teſtimony of col: + 
For iiſtance, wee need goe no farthet thery theridgeof the 
mourntairies Avdsin America, where ord ron the Ayteto/ 
be ſo thinnemdtold,thir itinforotdthert tg {owre ant omit, 
which came nieere it.The like wheredfis rehred of another cal- 
ted' Pra, where the extremity of coldicurreth off theirharids 2 
Brom which experienec/wee mdy finds Baie places neere! oy 
Litic tbe moteaifeſted: with cold zhen-heat.- The 1h 
erexdtyaornyy' be rakewifromixhe eontimallv theiſtire 
wherewith the regions fituare berwixr the Tropicks frequent- 
lyabound: This moifture/ is deriued tram rwse tauſes; x From! 
the melring of the Snovs on thexops of the'mountames by 'tHhe 
Sinegwhicwramingfronrhenoe continually into the valNies! 
keepethethalmotaulwayton artiſh, tporidlly in'the midſ-af 
Sammer whth the Stmne is neereſt.” 2 From'the extreame Heat 
of the Sunne,, RAR? _—_ and -many times verti- 
call; rayferh-vp continually moiſt} vapours-in-great quaritity, 
Theſe vaplitroptfo ſhort/a rime as IÞ honey y bin, ws 
fiuned but medtingwiththe!cold from the! midd!e: Region of 
the aire;are therewith connerted into drops; which fall downe 
againe ingreatſhowres:'111fo much as ſome trateNers of good 
credithauetold me, that all the while they fayled berwixr the 
Tropicks, they ſeldomsg ſaw the Sanne, by reaſon/df raine and 
clowdy vapours: Whence wee note with Toſephzrs Acofta', by 
way of conſeRary , that the preſence of the: Sunne betwixt the 
Tropicks produceth moiſture , but contrartwiſe without the 
Tropicks.itiis the cauſe of drouth:whence the inhabitants inio 
ag4twerea Winter , when the Sun is rothem vertical), oben 
of the diſtemperature by Windes , Raines, and Stormes, and * 
great Innndations , whereunto commonly all great rivers be- 
twixt the Tropicks are moſt fubiet. AMo: they ſeeme- to 
haue aSummer; when the' Sunne is 1n or neere the Tropicks 
= becauſe 
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becauſc hay Ly wane remoued , he canfiot bee ſo powerful] 
m drawi ſtore,of yapours and exhalations-which hee can 


dilpell and conſume.” T v4 pode; teeny this fuſt;Se- 
Gon lying x54 the; [Bquatous:!,, howfpcuct ſub- 
c toa greater refieftion- gr 04 Sunne-beames., yet through 

| the Lag ofother cauſes to bee found indifterently Tem- 
perner ach PRONE to I 5 degrees ge the Tropicks , how ſoc- 


he children to be more wing to whiteneſlſe then the fathers 


ware ye tor beeexs hat + which 

EEE hath beene laid before, ſhall bee 
Fo confirme:« {46 ay frer_ by the 'compleQtionot the natiue 
Inhabitants; which wee ſhall knde to bee Choller-4aduſt; the true 
ptome of-an hear. Bur if any; man ſhall anfwer 
Ez as well to the R; fituate vn+ 
» 8s t:that ynder-the Tropicks; +will pro- 


1 duce er rca{on drawne from the colour of their connte= 


Nances ; which vader the Equatour-is not {eene 1o blacke and 


 ſwarthicas elſewhere, Far toward'the Tropicke, is placed the 
| Land of Blackwores: or;Nigriraram Gavel ;. Where. the people 
are all coleblacke: which might perhaps happen allo to thoſe 


that dwell vnder the other Tropicke, ut ay other cauſes in- 
terpoſe themſclues ; which hinder the excefle of heat , which is 
taken tobe the chicfe cauſe of this blackneſſe; Here ſome would 
oppole the bpinion. of Herodorws , which referred the cauſe of 
he blacknefle in, the Negroes, to the Seed which hee would 


; haue to bee blacke : others would haue this blackneſſeasa curſe 
inflicted vpon Cham poſterity : but theſe opinions carry very - 


little ſhew of probability.//For firſt , if this former opinion were 
admitted, itwould of neceſlity follow ( faith Bodey ) that E- 

thiopians in Scythiathould/alwayes bee borne blacke , and Scy- 
thians in Ethiopia ſhould bee alwayes white. For as much as all 
nations from the beginning of the world hauc beene confuſed 
and:mixt by theditinetions of Colonies : butexperience teacheth 
vs, that os traſplanted into another Soyle , will in manner 
of trees and Plants by little and littledegenerate and change 


their firſt diſpoſition. Asif a Blackmore _ and beget chil- 


dren here with vs in £»g/4»d,, experience will plainely declarc 


and 


ES OI 


CHAM. 10 a9 
and thegrand children morethen them. Secondly, if the ſecond 
inion of Chams curſe deſtruct any credit; I fee noreaſon 
why all his poſterity (ſuch as by moſt writers conſent are gene- 
rally the people of Africke ) Thould not bee ſubie to the fame 
exccration, as well as onelirtle parcell of it. Morcouer it is re- 
ported by Pine, and confirmed by Appiar , that in thoſe places 
are many blacke Lions , which we can aſcribe to no other cauſe 
thentheexceſſe of heat, and nor toany quality of the Seed; or 
any curſe inflicted on the place: Moreouer ir is reported by Fer- 
dinande de £)gir in his late diſcouery of the South Continent . 
that hee there alſo found fome blacke people ; yercan wee not 
;magine this Land, though ſtretching very farre in quantity tow- 
ard the Equino&tiall , tocome fo farre or much farther then the 
Joy of C ; lets Theſe argaments make it the more pro- 
bable that the Regions fituare vnder the Tropicks z generally 
exceed more in heart , then thoſe placed in the middle of the 
Earth vnder the Line. 
2 Intheother extreame SeJ1ion from 60 Degrees 
towards the. Pole , the firſt 115 Degrees tow- 
ards the Equatour are more moderately cold, 
; tbe other towards the' Pole moſt immode- 
- ratelycold , and vnapt for conuenient Habita- 
tion, 

Thar this Seftionof 30 Degrees comprehended betwixt the 
60 ec andthe Pole , is in a fort habitable, js confirmed b 
therteſtimony of many Nauigatours, eſpecially the Eng/i/h pi. 

and 


- Hollanders; whatauc aduentured very farre Northward , 


haue'there,foand the Earth,though not fo finitfull , yet furni- 
ſhed with ſome commodities, and peopled with Inhabitants, 
Thefirſt 35 Degrees jowards the Equatour admit of no gre 
cxceptian ,contaming intheir extent Finmarke, Bodia, in Scan- 
dia , Nowa Zembla, Auian , Groenland , with'many other places 
indiflerently diſcouered : where they haue indecd found the 
aire vetycold in regard of _ 8 ours : Yetnotſo —— 
115403 | | r 
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bur thatit.canatall times agrec with the naturall temper, of 
the natiye Inhabirants , and ar leaſt atſomerimes of the yeere 
26mit a paſſage for. forrajanc, Nations, But. the other Region 
ſtretching Northward fr | 5 Degrees to tbe; Pole ir iclfes, 
howſocucr it may bee AS y thought habitable , yet afiords 


| itnoconucnient meanesand ſuſtenancefor mans life, in reſpet 


of other places; neither can the people of this climare inioy any 
completion or Temperament of the fayre-qualitics,; tor 


| as michas the cold with themas ſo predomingat , thetitchoak- 
| eth, and almoſt extinguiſheth, the naturall heats whence Hy- 
| poerares faithghat they are dryced vp, which is a caufe of their 
| fwarty colour, ado 

| obtaingnocredit , but of ſach:Northerne people. as, lige ncerc 


warfiſh ſtature ; which aſſertionof his can 


 therng Natians , ddſtirurgaſtogerher af vitalJaides, bur that 


theit wants arc in ſome ſort recompenſed by the benefit of na- 


| ture. The chicfeſt comforts in this kinde, whichyee inioy, and 
| theyſceme to want, are Heatand Zight. The defect of hear is 
| fomewhar mollified; '1-/By the Stmne Raying fo Tong abouc = 


their, Horjzon 2s 6,months, and hy confequence impreffing into 
the naturall cuſtome of 
the Inhabizants, neuer acquainted with any other temperature: 
bath whichteaſons wee hateformerly allcaged.” 2''By the in- 


| duſtrie of the Inhabitants, being taught by neceſſity to pre- 
or er GS OG LO 9 
 andſachlike places heated with continual] fires : the defect of 
which promid | | 
| #allougbby., intending a ſearch of.the Northeaſt paſſhee © 
D 


ter-time in Cares , Stones , 
ence / was|thought to bee the raine-of # Hugh 


on 
& North of Ziapland and) Ruſſia. iForecompenie the defet of 


his Parallel] comming neerer and neeter tothe Hotizon-, gitics 


| them along time of glimmering light both before his riſmg and 


afterhis ſetting - which-may ſerue themifinſteed of day. 2-For 


tharthe Sunne and Starrey byreaſoniofa refraddion), ih a vapo- 


wang fogzy Horizon , appeares19 thertomerime before hee 
iscrulyriſen.: which cauſed the Ho(/onders. Nous Zembla, to 
wonder why they ſhould lee.he Sutvie dinerfe dayes bpfore ic 


- 


by 


9 —05-+ 0 AIR 


OMA POT. © | = 


cording to their accourit hee was to riſe aboue their Horizon 
-aceording to Aſtronomcaltgrounds : which probleme had ſtag- 


gered all the Mathemaricians of the world , had notrhe Perſpe- 
Riue ſcience ſtept/in to giue an anſwer. 
In the middle- Seftion betwixt 40 and 60 
' Degrees of Latitude, the firs x 5 are Tem- 
perately Hot , the other 15 more inclined to 
Cold. Pe 


The middle Region partakes a mixture of both cXtreames,to- 
wit, of thecold Region towards the Pole , and the hot rowards 
the Equatour'* whentet mult needs follow , thatthe more any 
parts of this T ra& approach the hot Region vnder the T ropicke 
and Equatonr , the more it maſt partake of Hear : [yet this heat 
_ Of by ſome cold by reaſonof thefite of the Sunne, 
ic maſt of neceffiry bee TemperatEanid very apt for humane ha- 
bitatisn: Alſo thismixture of the cold quality being more exten- 
dedandincreaſcdon the other moity towards the Pole through 
the vicinity of the cold Region , mutt looſe much of the former 
heat, which ſhall hereafter bee more confirmed our of the na- 
rurall conſtitution and completion of the Tnhabitants ; bearing. 
the true markes of externall cold and internall Hear , whereof 
theoneiis ſttengthenedby the other : Forthe externall cold, if 
it be not ouer predominant, and too much for the internall Heat, 
willby an 4tipers/tafi2keepe inand condenſate this heat,mak- 
ins itmotefcrachtimd vigorous. [TAS 
5 TheEaſtapd weſt Hemiſpheares are boun- 

dedanddiuided by the Meridian paſling by 
the Canarigs.and the Melure Hands: - 
2 TheBaſtHemipheare rexcherh from the Ca. 
"nanes the Melucc bes onthis fide, as the-orher 
on theoppolucparr ofthe Spheate, * 
Loan” "DU x..- -., we 
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and the former. For the 
 dinjdedby the Fquatour., 4 


Ne ee ee een ee epa_g 


cat GEL betwixt this duiifon- 


xthand Sou &s being 
je parted (as Mi Hee by Natureac 
: But the diuifionotthe Globe in- 


Wc<e- may bere note a 


ſelfe , and the Sunnes mor 


C7 Ealt and W ct , wee can KI to noother cauſc , then mans 
| Inſtitution : yet are the Eaſterne and the Weſterne found to di- 
 fixr many wayes;, the difcoucry of which paygiuegreat light 
' ro abſerqation. 


1 The'Eaſterne Hemiſpbears wherein we liuc is 
eucry way on and worthier then the other 


»Weſtward: 
«Moi Br eres Wed they ULAR this of 


dis, any Ancaaints circumſtances drag firſt, if we wp 
tity 0 finde a great | 
7 Welene 1 [I ak taines/ in © beides 25 ot; eh 


| (wherein ours alſo claimes moity )onely Amaries., 
with the Hands chereunto ow whereasthe other, with-. 
in this large circuit containes all the other. parts of the Barth, 
knowne vnta the Ancients ; as. Ewrope., Aſia , and Africke,with: 
many Hands to them annexed. Mareauer. it! is, prabably con-- 
jure b nov » pk ica-is VERl7 on dry Meppe and 
cſpert moreancien t clineated out, 
| ca rates then indeed iy which hath 442A aſcribed to the frau-. 
ni 4a -4 the Feeney rap, ; who tothe <cnd they, 
" reduce the Aolaces Ilands to.the Eaft ndiega rhenghcr. 
offeſſion; pe nn 7 as-xelations ta, 
ile Afia, and in bem hen LG ry 
Pas Ilands might ſeeme to fall within-the 
ward, where they fed clues with vnknowjne ſubſtance, 
and the Cafti/iens with painted ſhadowes. But to let paſſe the 
airy as « xv lefſe moment and lefſe queſtionett ; a 
great diſparity will bee found inthe Quetiry: Cheſs 
\For what one commodi almoſt was eucr found in bare 
rinentz. which is-not onely paralleled; ber firmolnted 
pur Hemiſpheare? If we -f nparethe Mines of Gold and [-_ 
Wherein conſiſts the w_—_— an riches of both places; our £aff 


bes ; 


tious kindes of B 


' tuats 


CH AD. 11, wh 


Pndies will cafily challenge the ſuperiority. If Trees , Plants, 


Herbage and Graines,let our Phyſicians and Apothecaries judge, 
who owe moſt of the medicinable drugges to, Z2dsa - Let our 


Merchants anſwer , which owe their Spices to «#abia, their 


Wine, to $parne, Pay: the Mederrancan,Grecian, and rdiar 
Tlands ; their Silkes, Linnen, Cloathing,, and their turaiture al-. 
moſt wholly to Zxrope. If wee compare the multitude and va- 
ade bred and nouriſhed in cither place , no 
queſtion but Exrope , eAſia , and eFfrica can ſhe farre greater 
Heads of Sheepe , Catzle, and ſuch like , with farre greater va- 
riety of kindesi,then cuer were found inthis'new found Conti- 
nent. Ifall theſe failed, yet the welltempered difpolition-gf the 
Exuropeans and oo ry inreſpeR of this barbarous and vnnur- 
nesaltcompariſon + where wee ſhall obſerue 
on the one (idEa people loag lince reduced tocmi. ity; inftructed 
as well in liberal} ſciences, as handy-crafts, armed with martiall 
diſcipline, ordered by Lawes and cjuif 5oucrninent, bound 
with a confcience and” Rnſe 05 Religion ; on the 2rk-- Gdea 
multirude of imfcrable and wifes ot; , as farre diſtant 
from vs incxmidzty, as place, Viantingnotony Gomnmmrent, Arts, 
Religion , and fachhelps , but alfo the defire , being itniclcfle of 
their owne miſery; - Eh Sant 


" 2 The difference of Eaſt and Welt cannot worke a 
. | - drtverfatie in two places by any tinerfity of the 
, " ag Heauens,...,. +8377 FUrtert 1 JTIWT |. 3+ wICE 
Eafb. ind Feſt places compared together ,arecither of equiail 
or. ynequall Latitude. / For. places of: vnequall Latitude 6 
| eltzon can bee made, butthey.receahte a greater. variety'of 
Te r. from the Heauens j as wee hane former!y proucd ; but 
thisdufparity.growes not oubefthe diucrfity of Eaſt and Weſt , 
but. the,.di ©f:North- and South. Burthatplaces alike fj- 
in Latiukde , cannot vary by any diuerſityofthe heauens is 
plaine 3, for-as much asallthings to thetn riſe and ſeraljke, with- 
dwerſity-+ wherefore , iFany tachdinerfiry bee at any 


RT | 
place nd, we ought not to ſecke the cauſe thereof in the hea- 
| | D 


3 uens 
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variety, 


_ cther Prophets. where ge: 
' and prerogatine abone the Weſt; 'whichbetokeneth (as He una- 
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' ens, but rather in the condition of the Earth it ſclfe', which no- 


queſtion ſafters in dinerſe places of the ame Latitndea great 


8. Eicher Hemiſpheare may againe Reſpedtiuely 
be ſubdijuided-inro the We/t or Eff. TheWelt 
in this.our Hemiſphcare I call that which is 

| neererthe Canary lands; the Eaftthat which 
: lieth towards the Molucco Tands,; to which 
z0ints there arc others correſpondent inthe 
other Hemiſpheare.” 
Þ Places fatuate towards the Eaſt in the ſame Las 
titude , are hotter thenthoſe which are placed tow- 
aniribe Wet. i004 nh | 
For the explanation of this Theoreme, we are to examine two. 
matters; Firlt , what;probability may induce vs to belecue the 

Eaſt to bee hotter temper then the Welt, Secondly , whar 

ſhould bee the caule of thisdiuerſity in-both places, being ag fup- 


poſed equally affeted, in reſpe of the Heauens : for 
mation ofthe former , many reaſons haue beenealleaged of old 


| andlate writers. It is agreed on (faith Bodin) with a tointcon-- 


ſent of the Hebrewes , Greeks , and Latines, that the Eaſt is bet-- 


| ter tempered then the Weſt : which hee labours to con- 


firme ; Firſt, our of many jon ns tt adiehe 
ſectnes tochalſengeadignt 


gines ):a bleſſing of the one aboue the- other, | But I dare not 


, venter on this Interpretation-withour-a farther warrant; Sc- 


condly wee may here pr ce the teſtimony of ' P/iny'in his fe- 
uenth booke , where hee affirmes that byordinary obſcruation , 
it is found that the __— commonly is carried fromthe 
Eaſt intothe W et. which Pods» teſtifies himielfe to have found 


by expericnce in:Ga/ia Narbonenfsr, and many other hiſtory 
[5 2 | . feemes, 


_ ' 


ſ-emes to iuſtifie. Ama» .a Greeke Author , obſernes tha* 
FSelenciabeing taken, anda certaine porch of the Temple being 
opened , wherein were ſhut certaine ſecret myſteries of the 
Chaldeans ; that a fuddaine contagion aroſe of incurable diſes- 
ſes, whichin the time of Marcus and Vers from the farther- 
moſt ends of Perſia, ſpread it ſelfe as farre as the Rhexe and 
France , and filledall the way with heapes of carkafſes. IF at a- 
ny time the wr Takaj obſerued to bee carried another way, 
an vninerfall peſtiJence 1s feared : as according to the hiſtories 
there happened not long after from: Erhispia rowards the 
North , which infeſted the greateſt part of the world. A third 
proofe may bee drawne from the teſtimony of Arifotle , Hip- + 
pocrates , Galten , Ctc/ias, and other grane Anthors, who atfirme 
thatallthings arc bred berrer and fairerin A/a then in Enrope , 
which muſt needs argue a better temperature : T o backe. which 
Teſtimonies, weneed goe no farther then moderne obſernati- 
on. Euery Geographer will tell you how farrcin fertility Na- 
rolza in 4A/;a ſurmounts Spaime ; and China , vnder the fame La- 
titude exceeds both : who knowes not how farre Fez and Aſo- 
rocco on the Weſterne Verge of Africa, itand inferiour to E- 
_ gypt ,a moſt fruitfu]l and happy Region? And how farre ſhort 
both theſe come of 74a, ſituate in the ſame Climate, An ar- 
gument of greater heat inthe Eaſterne places may bee the mul- 
titude of Gold and Siluer-amines,Spices,and other ſuchlike com- 
modities, wherein Aſia cxcells Ewmrope : whereas ſuch met- 
tals and commodities as require not fo great a meaſure of heat 
in their concoction, are rather found in: Exrope then im A/a; 
whence there ſcenes ty ariſe acertaine correſpondency ofthe 
Faft with the South, and the Weſt with the North. The ea- 
teſt reaſon of all is taken from the Temper-and naturall difpo- 
ſitionof the Lnbabirants, for as much as the £:ropean reſembling 
the Nottherne men, ſhewes all the Symptomes of inward hear 
ſtretgrhnedwwith external eold. The 4/axticke followesthe di- 
{polition of the Sauntherne may , whoſe mwarg beat is exhauſted 
by externall ſcorching of the Sunne-beames , and therefore! par- 
takes-moreof Choller-aduſt or melancholy. Bur. this point wee 
ſhallfFngee fully proſccute in due place. To ſhey a cauſeef this 
| Dd 4 | __ variety 


OD 2 _— 
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varicty is very difficult. Thoſe which in wit and learnipg hane 
farre excceded my poore {cantling,haye herein rather confeſſed 
their owne 1gnorance,thcnaduenturcd their idgement.Itweare 
enough to ſatishe an ingenhous minde,ro belegue that Almig WP. 
God was pleated in the tirlt creation of the world to endow the 
Exſternc part of the Earth with a better remper of the Soyle , 
from whence all the relt deriue their originall : which ſecmcs. 
not improbable ,, in thathe mage «ſa the firſt reſting place of 
manaftcr the Creation, the ſecond Seminary of mankinde after 
' the Deluge , the onely place of our Sauiogrs Incarnation, In » 
this matter I beleeue nolefſe, and canſpeake no more, excepr 
I_ſhould:vrge the beating 9250 great Atlanticke Occan vpan. 
w 


our Weltcrue ſhoares ; which may ip ſome pals the &x- 
ceſſe of heat incident to, the, Eaſterne tract , w may produce 


fome degrees of TeneraatE: But hercalſo wee ſhall perhaps 


meet with croſk i 's, Which, willſtirre vp more doubt; 
then ſatisfaction. of cn9 


710 & eB  NEIR 
PROTO a... 
reated of the general Ad. 


7 6 1unds of places, wee are next to, 
- <-> handle the manner of deſcribing 'a 
if || i Region,which propoleth'vnto vs tyyo points, 
C li _ + T rhe findingourthe Poſitzen of two; places, 
Wt ""oneinregard of the other. 2 The Tranflation 
C || | flu te i Gant as he Globe or 


0 wag RRC, 


cu s F.06E-- $94 
2 The former depends on theinucntioh of the 
Angle of Pofition by ſome Dioptricke Inſtru- 


ment. 

Tl:is manner of deſcription of a particular Region , ſeemes 
very neccfary for a Geographer, which euery Mechlact 1n may 
ſoone learne and practice Many inſtruments hane beene deuiſc d 
| bycnrious Artificers for this purpoſe : whole vie hath becne {ct 
vat largely by later writers , as by Gemma Friſine, Di 927» , Hop- 
201, and others : to whom my reader may hane recourſe, becauſe 
I hold it not my taske in this ſiabieR todeferibe the [»/trmaments 
themſclues ; bs bricfly to ſhew the ground and vic of them ; 
which theſe propoſitions ſballexprefſe. 


I Diuerſe places obſerued at two or more a $2 
tions , by ſome Dioprricke Inſtrument , the 
fa Fatih of two places, one in regard of the 0- 
ther , may bee found out and expreſs ed m 4 


Plaine, 

This may ſenſibly bee ſhewed inthe Figure following :- to 
E [which the more plai ey, wee will terdowne.thefE 
Rules * 1 Ter there bee drawne in ſome Chart or pline plats 
_ forme ;4rightline, which wee myſt accompr to bee uy Meri- 
ahi inet Ry Hs REN: ers 

F 5 rwoends And B (h1l bee tak 
the North and South.” 2 You f doch: * © Out % ſome High 
phe ; as” # Fowreor MMowntajne ; from whenee you may be-* 
_ aces * wy townes;'caltles ; and other ſch notable places, 
defire to know the ſitnation and bearin PAs, 

on mn, : This (High place is called the'Firſ'S tatwy ;. 
re you muſt ce the lone betore prepared it tach fore» , 
a tay Me Scat truely agree with the true Meri--, 

PR (whoſe nerw ive, we haue wp int Ny 


e firſt | 
Bockey nor ans: VEN ard all 19 alt. > 
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bas firuation faſten your Dioptrickg inſtrument, thaticmay bee. 
turnedabout the point A on cnery fideat pleaſure , in ſuch ſort, 
asthe ſight may be diredted to cuery one of the adiacent places. 
Firſt thenremouingit from A, direct nov Snag wr, on NINE 
EAT of Ry ps hich by 

to W OT »W is 
meancs will ao hirthe eplaceE, AG iniacly has = ate 
taine place, asa City , or Caſtle, fituate. in the ver oy lerkiig it 
ſelfe , which wee nd alread: drawne toour ha, .Ig like fore 
poghe wee. to proceede wi themther places CandD, and as 


ke ped leal: T | 
ed,, you mull remoue your {elf with rm, 
Pranment an and Plaine to forme one of thele places thus fore-mar- 
ked aut * ;. for cxarn le ynto D. ha fee Pe rens bo. 
NET; 2/1 
bers in Hae "and 


150%; {om acc, 
che Plai 6 Key bonds rk 
tnc 
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the diſtance AD of any length wharſoeuer ; for to the great- 
nefſe of this Diſtance ,. ſhall all the reſt bee proportionall. 
Hence ſo place your Dzoprricke Inftrumentat the place D , that 
it may bee turned round , and directed to all thoſe places for- 
mcrly obſcrued. In this ſort Icuelling your fight to the place 
or caitle F, draw the linc D F:fodirefting.your light to the reſt, 
you may draw the lines D CG,DED B.; &c. New bythe 
points of Interſcions. of rheſe lines, asin F,G,E,C,B, &c. 
are. to. bee deſcribed. and delincated out the aid notable land-/ 
markes, as: Townes , { aſtles , Promontories , and ſach like, 
Berwixt theſe places if any man deſire to know the diſtance in 
miles, hee may know itby _— any one of theſe Diſtan+ 
ces ; for one being knowne ,.the reſt will alſo bes exactly 
knowne : as for example , weewill imagine the Diltance A D 
to containe 1o miles: wherefore let the line AD beediuided 
into 10 cquall parts: then with your compaſle examine how ' 
many ſuch parts are.contained in the Diltance AF, tor ſo ma- 
ny miles willbee likewiſc init.contained : as for ex:mple ac- 
cording to this pation wee ſhall find it 5 parts : wherefore 
the caſtle orcity F willbe 5 miles diſtant from the city A. Hee 
that deſires.more particularly to acquaint himſclfe. with the 
vie and diuerſe manners of-deſcriptiens of Regiuns , deriued 
from this one ground ;Lethim haue recourſe ro diucric: Authors 
who haue particularly laboured in this ſubje&t;; amongſt which 
our two Engliſhmen, Digges, and Hoprom ,delcrue not the leaſt 
praiſe : whereof the later , out of theſe principles hath framed a. 
curious inſtrument;, which hee calls his Topographicali-Glaſſe,. 
whoſe vic hee hath perfpicuoully and exa@ly taught in diuerſe 
pleaſant concluſions , too large for the ſcope of my methode to- 
mer, | | 
2: tone Station by optical obſeraation, the ſitua. 
- "tron of one place in reſpe of the other may.bee 

 foundout- ea 

This may bee ſhewed out of an opticall experiment , both. 
olkafinrand admirable: The ground is expreficdin this prope” 
"4 ; - fitzon: 


( 
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fition: The Tight traiefFed by A navrow hole mt o a darke place, will 
repreſent in any T able or white paper within , whatſoener 1 with- 
ont direttHy oppoſed wnto it : For demonſtration of which pro- 
poſition, wee mult take as granted of the primer Authours, 

That the viſuall Image or ſpecies will paſſe by a right line 
through any little hole, and will bee terminated inany point of 
the Medinm : Now that it ſhould more perſpicuouſly bee ſcene 
in adarke place, then in the lighr. The cauſc is affigned to bee , 

becauſe the light of the Swmne is taken away , or much dimuihi- 

ſhed, which otherwiſe wonld hide and ſhadow the /petzes of 


| thething whichis preſented to the ſight ; as wee ſee by experi- 


ence the greater light of the S to obſcure the Srarres : which 
neuertheclefſe from the darke bortome of a deepe Wellor Atine, 
will hew themſthnes ar mid-day. Nenerthelefſe wee malt ob- 
{erue' by the way , that this repreſentation of any thing to the 
fight by this Image wen in this ſort ina wall or paper, 
will ſhew it ſelfe fo, as the parts will bee ſcene inuerſed , or (as 
wee.may ſay) turned on the contrary fide : as the Higher, lower, 
the /ower, Pigher; the righr-fide , to the Left ; and the /eft, to the 
we may declare by an ocular demonſtration in this 

FLSOa9OSVODO L«AYIYLL.W figure heere 
| LI PPIR  Pereed: Let 
ZZ Vs imipine 

a Triangular 
larforme of 
and, where- 

A of we dtfire 
J | | to kigw the 
A  firuatfon ; to 
bee ABC: 
{A © from the cx- 
Z, . . treame An- 

| les of this 

yill ſuppoſe certaine Rayes to bee drawne th rough -—{ ub 

y 

D into a darke place , wherein ſhall þce oppoſed. to Bo 
hole D, a white Tablecr paper, which ſhall be NM : Here will 
| a Ray 


\ 


| CRAP; IV. | G14* 
Ray from the point deſigning out the Angle at A-, bee carried 
—_ the holc,that itwill point out in the Table K ( becauſe 
all ſach beames according to the Opricks are right lines.) Like- 
wiſethe Angle Bwiilin the Table deſigne out the Point I : alſo 
C will fall into thepoint H :LerK H,IK, HI, bejoyned to- 
gether by right lines , there will appeare the Triangle I KH: 
wherein the top of the Triangle A will bee ſeene inthe loweſt 
place K : Eikewiſethe Angles of the Baſis B and C, will 2p- 
peare inthe pots of —— TIE HI :and the rightſide A 
C, will ſhew itſeclfe in the IeftHK : as the lefe fide will be the 
rightin I H': wherefore the fide ofthe whole Triangle AB C 
will ſhow it felfe in the TableNM , although innenity placed 
according tothe ſides and : and ofa various greatnefle in 
refpetot thediſtance of the Table from the hofe. The inuen- 
tion hathgreatvſe in Aſtronomy, in obſcruing- Ectipfes , the be= 
ginning , and continuance , without any hurt ar all tothe fight. - 
No lefle vie may it challenge in Topography in deſcribing of 

Territories , Cities, Borrowes , Caftles ,and ſach like', in their 

due fy "and proportion : To practiſe which the þerter , 

Reuſner wonld hane a little honſe builtof light Timber , with 

A erg Baſis : in euery oneof whoſe ſides , a hole ſhould 

be made , looking inwardly , at the ver:ex , or top, bur ourward-- 
lyarthe Paſs : through which the ſpecies or Image of all ſach. 
ditions are viſible may hate free paſlige.. 


z The manner of tranſlation ofa Region into- 


the chart, depends from the knowledge of the 
Longitude and Latitude. 


3 The parts to. bee deſcribed , whereof the: 
* chart conſiſts, arc either Efſential/, or Hcct- 
" dentall: The Effential!, are cither the Lines, 

as are the Merzdians and Parallels : or the- 
© Places to bee delineated out by gs ; 
The 


OE OO On CO OE een pn_g 


4 A 


| graphers z and thercfore can 


| bee drawne a perpendicular line expreſſing 
| the world,-which ſhall bee marked with the letters E F- let 
\ this line bee dinided into xo. equal] 


__ ur ha d e Þ 
| e will informe you, that to:euery ce of the Paral/cl/ 
| 42.delineated by AB, doe anſwer 37 a. 
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The declination of both which , ſhall be raughr 
- inch rules. | gen 
1 To ſet downethe Mctidians and Parallels in 

4 particular chart. | 
'To me the practiſe hereo 7 Wee 9" we he inſtane 5g e.the 
Region of France , an e 111ar with our 4ater 7 po 
Tong Hon. warrant the Goin : 
razce is ſuppoſed to hauc in latirude 1 0. degrees , in longitude 
6: This knowne , you muſt proceede 1n_this manner : Firſt 
through the middle of your table from head to foote, let there 
the Meridian of 


s: then draw two P4- 
raftell lines, whereofthe one muſt crofle the faid line about the 
point E with right Angles :and the other. Paralel mult croſle 


| 17 againe beneath in the peint F with like Angles :.let the 


permoſt Paralc!! bee exprefied by A B : The neathermoſt. 


with CD: Then with yeur compaſk take one: of the 20 parts 
| of the line EF, whichis one.degree, and {ct that downe apart 


by it {elfe, diniding the ſame-into 60 Minnres, as the ſhort 
line GH, in the table here inſerted will thew onthe Fight 


| hand. Now you may learne by fome Table or Mappe., 


the fartheſt part of France toward the North , through 


| Which & drawne the Parallell A B is 52, degrees diſtant 


from the panteun : And that the South .Para/le// CD, is 


- 


egrees : Alfo certaine Tables 'in our former 


| and that to cuc- 
ry degree of the Paralle'l CD, anſwer 45-miles: wherefore 


| withyour«ompaſle take from the ſhort line-GH, 37 partes 
| or Minutes, and with your compaſſe kept at the ſame large- 
 neſſe, fer the Paralle// AB bee dinided into 16 cquall ſpaces 
| correſpondent to that wideneſſe { thar is to fay,) on each {ide 

| of the Meridian 8 parts: at which MeridianE F, 
| ging your meaſure towards either hand both right and left, 


muſt be- 
marking 
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marking the end of cucry ſuch ſpace witha certaine point : 
Moreouer for the South Parallel! CD. ler 45 parts likewiſe 
bee taken from the ſhort line G H, and let that Pava/lell bee di- 
uided into 16 ſpaces, correſpondent to that wideneſſeef the 
compaſle , cg ſpages being ſet downe on each fide of the 
AMeridian FE F : So that wee muſt beginne from the Meridian 
E F , and rgarke the end of cucry ſuch ſpace with a.poinr. Then 
from thoſe points wherewith each of thoſe two Paralle!ls A B, 
and CD is marked; Let there bee drawne a rightline from 
point to point , and thoſe ſhall ferne for Aſeridians, exprel- 
ſing as well the longitude of the whole Region, as of cucry. 
particular place therein ſeated. In like ſort as you hauediuj- 
ded the Aferidiay E F., into-x0 equall parts, fo againe into 
the like number of cquall parts mult bee dmided eachof the 
twovttermoſt Meridians, onthe left hand and the right, mar- 
king with-a point the end of cucry ſach ſpace, and fo from 
point to point Jet there beedrawneright lines, cutting all the 
Aferidians, and thoſe ſhall ſerue for Parallells,and in the viter- 
moſt ſpaces, lt there bee written the numbers of Lovgiruite 
and Laticwde, The Longitude , is ſuppoſed to __— at-the 
vttermolt Meridianat the left hand , which in both Parallels 
is the fartheſt Meridia» W eltward, Now for as muchas the 
moſt Welterly Heridies is foureteene degrees diitant from the 
AMeridian paſſing by the. Canary Hands, from which as the 
firſt Meridien , the auncients begannetheir accompts:. you maſt 
ſet downe inthe firſt place on the lett hand, as weiloner , as vn- 
derinthe firſt ſpace 15, in the ſecond 16, in thethird, 17, and 
{> orderly proceedthrough all the ſpaces, till you come to 30: 
For the c1fſerence betwixt 14 and 30, is x6: So you: hane the 
whole Longitude of France exprefied. in:your Table , which 
1s 16 degrees -.In the like-ſort to-cxpreſſe the Zarirmde (ha- 
uing the degrees of Zatirade marked out ) you malt beginne 
at ry ewe the South. Parallel! CD, fs {o proceeg vp- 
ward t\the'two verermolt Aer5dians, writiig downe in the 
firſt ſpace atthe foor.of the Table ; degrees ,onthe might hand 
and the left, in the ſecond fpace44, mm the third 45, , and 
fo vpwardsalong to Ft, To haute you expreſſed the whole Za- 


titude 
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titude of Fraxce from North to'South : for betwixr 42 and 5 2 
are comprehended iuſt 10 degrees: Theſe degrees may againe 
bedinidedatplcaſurc into leſſer parts, as minutes, according to 
the largeneſle of yaur chart, | | 


2 To ſet aowne Citties , Caftles , Mountaines , 
Riuers , and ſuch like (peciall places in the 
chart, @< © 


The platforme6f your chart being once drawne out , as wee 
' haue formerly taughtin the precedent _—y_ may very calily 
ſer downe| ſpeciall places by obſcruation of the Longitudes or 
Latitudes of ſuch pies , eitherby inſtruments or Tables , and 
| reducing them accordingly to your chart : which wee ſuppoſe 
before, marked out according to ſeuerall degrees : As for exam- 
ple, if wee would ſer downe in our chart the Metropoly of 
France , which is Pars : having recourſe to my Table , I finde 
" itto hane in Lowgitude 23 degrees, in Latitnde 43 degrees, 
Here to finde out the faid tude you muſt extend a 
threed from the 2 3 degrees of the Parakel A B tothe like de- 
grecin the Parallell CD : thenkolding it faſt , you muſt crofſe ' 
that threed with another extended from the Meridian AC, to. 
the Meridian AD in the - rmqons 28 degrees: The point wher- 
intheſe two threeds ſhall cut and crofſe one the other , you may 
-rake for the true placeof Paris, and market out in your chart : 
| | Inlikefort you may proceede with all other places, But if you 
I were to defiribesriage in yourchart , it willnot bee fafficient 
4 totake the Longitude and Latitude of rhe beginning or foun- 
| tame , but of the end, middle, turnings , and angles, Townes , 
| of Cities ,by which ir paſſcth , Bridges and other ocenrrent cir- 
| . | cumſtances: In like fortmay you ſet downe Foods, Forrefts, 
; AMowmaines , Lakes , andother places whatlocuer. 


| | 4 Thus much fog the Bfotial pan of the 
T1 particular Chart : The Accidental part wee 
Il! call the Scales of Miles , which tcacherh how 


many 


EAT TE &5 

many miles are contained betwixt any two 

places inthe Chart, wherein we areto know 

Two things, x The Fabricke; 2 The ſe. 

x The Fabricke of the Scale depends from the 
cer taine knowledge of the Di5iance of any two 
places in the Chart. 


The praiſe is very cafie, and taughtin theſe three Rules : 

x You muſt-ſearch out the diſtance betwixt any two places 
whatſoeuer, which are contained inthe Regrnon , deſcribed in 
your Chart : which you may doe either experimentally by your 
owne knowledge, or ſome certaine felation of Trauailers. 
2 Then muſt you draw three Parallel! lines , containing two 
ſpaces , one larger, the other lefſcr , in ſome voide ſpace of your 
hart. 3 You muſt dijuide the faid Scale into fo many Miles, as 
the faid voide ſpace will giue you leauc,according to theknown 
diſtance firſt found oat + As forexample, thediſtance betwixr 
Parts and Roane 1s knowne to be 20 French leagres, which con- 
aines'60 of our Miles, allowing for cnery fuch league,” 2 Miles. 
Wherefore your Para/tel{ lines being firit drawne (as you ſec in 
the fogmer Chart) diujde. your Scale znta 39 parts accordingly , 
and in the larger fpace , place your Numbers , as 10. 20, 30. 
and fo' forth, ſo farre as your ſpace will conueniently ex- 


rend. | | 
The Diſtance of any two places ſet downe in the 
Chart, being taken and applyed to the ſcale , will 
ſhew bow many males it containes a | 
Asfor example\I wonld willingly know how many ©ng/i/ 
Miles are containedbetwixr Parr and Orleansin my Chart of: 
. France: Here I take with my compaſſethe diſtancebetwixt the 
ſad Cities in the Chart, andapplying that to the'Scale , I find It 
to containe 5© miles : which js the truce mcafure. 
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CiH£&# Þ; F, 
- p Of Hydrograpby. 


BzXglilhcrto hauc we treated of the Ge- 
Het nerall Adjuntts and Proprictics of 

EX placcs in the Terreſtriall Spheare : 
= wearc in the next place to handle 
the Diftm& 10Ns 


[ 
( 


I 


. 5 Aplaceis generally diſtinguiſhed into Water 


and Land: The Deſcription of the former is 
termed Hydrographic; The other for diſtinCi- 
Dos DÞ 


on we call Pe 


3 Hydrographie is aDeſcription of the Water, 


withthe Accidents thereunto belonging,” 

The Water wee conſider not here meerely Ph haly » As it 
is an Element, whereof mixt bodies are com ed ; but 7o- 
pographically , as it beares a part m the Terreſtrial] Globe : yer 
are wee not ſo curious to exclude ſuch Phy/icall problemes and 
conſiderations as are moſt ſubie& to ſenſe; whi ha T opogra- 


| pher cannot well age : being the markes and characters, de- 


Ggning ont ſpeciall places': To finde our the original] of the 
Water , wee mult firſt take as granted , that Almighty God ( as 
weereade inthe firſt of Gexeſss ) inthe beginning made a ſepa- 


_ | ration betwixt the waters «boxethe Firmament, and the wa- 


ters »nder the Firmament ; whereofthe former is'termed in 


the Scriptures p*%pA,, which is as much to fay as exparſwnry , 
athing ſtretched out , or extended. By theſe waters abowe the 


Firmament , whether wee ought to vnderſtand the cloudie wa-: 


ponrs | 


+ 


+ 
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o#r3 in the middle Region of the Aire : or the pare fluid and 
feud body , whereof the Firmament conſiſts ; I leaue it to 
learned diuines and crittke expoſitours to diſpute : although 
the propricty of the phraſe (if1t bee well reridred) will ſeeme 
to fanour this opinion rather then the other : for as much as the 
Aire can no way bee fad tobee aboue the Firmament , except 
the Hebrew terme miſcarry in the Tranſlation. For the folidi- 
ty of the Celettiall Orbs., which Ar:fot/e labours to con- 
firme , is found long ſince to thwart the obſeruations of Afrs- 
nomers : although it may thus bee retained as vſctull /appojiri- 
035 to ſettle Imagination. But to let this paſſe, and come to 
the waters vnder the Firmament , vnderſtood by the word 
TD , whichſignifies as much as a colle&ion of waters : wee 
ſhall find them to have taken their originall from the ſe- 
paration of the waters ſubſtance from the Dry-land, cauſed b 
God un the firſt Creation , teſtified by A/es in 1 Gen: w ich 
once granted (asno Chrittian can deny) eaſily rebates the edge 
of the opinion of ſome auncient Philoſophers , who conten- 
ded , out of the nature of Drozth and Moiſtere , to deriue 
the beginning of this fepararion. The dryneſſe of the Earth 


( fay they) working by little and little, diminiſheth , or at leaſt 
ref 


ſtetly the*warters , fo that they ſhould not altogether ouer- 
whelme-the Land : But this reafon is altogether deficient in 
Nature : Becauſe Drourhand Moiſture are no (ſuch qualities to 
hane ſach an operation! : and if any ſuch there were betwixt 
Drouth and Moiſture , the Drouth (as wee lee by experience) 
would rather draw moiſture vnto it , thenzany way expell it, 
or driue it away': whence itis molt cuident, that it was cfteAed 
by no other meanes then the immediate worke and prout- 
dence of God, for the preſenntion of liuing creatures : for, be- 
fore God /faid ;-Ler the waters bee gathered into ont place : the 
Water was faid to coner the whole face of the. Earth : bur af- 
rerwards at Gods appointment, the water went backe , and 
ſhewed the dry-land. But by what meanes God ſeparated the 
one from the other , it is much contronerſed amongſt Dinines 
and Philoſopbers, Many wereof opinion, that the Earth was 
{uffered ts ſtand intire w $4 a)reration , and that the waters 
ba. E 2 Were 
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wereeleuated abou it;-ſo thatif my were ſuffered to flow a- 
broad , they might againe couer the face of the Earth, as in the 
begmnimg. | 

Bur wh y the Waters ſhould bee thus reſtrained, is not agreed- 


among them : for ſome thought, that this was done by the 


miraculous power of Gad, which reſtramcs the flowing abroad 
of the Water , beyond ordinary. bounds ; of which opinion is 
St Jerome , who grounded his opinion (as it fecmes ) on the 
authority of the Scripture ,. c{pecully in-the 8 of the Pro- 


' werbs, and the 103 Pſalme; where God is taid to haue ſet a 


bound ypon the ſeas, which © 51 not paſſe: But this 
reaſon ſeemesnotwarrantable , That the great Creator of all 
things., ſhould in the firſt inſtitution of! Narwre, impoſe a 
perpetual violence vpan Nature. Moreoucr all muracles 


are temporery,, and not perpetuall ;- for then. were it ot- 


dinary , and 1o ſcarce a- miracle :.others vpon lefe ground, 
haue imagined that there are certaine Norrherne ſtarres in 
Urſa maior and Drac»-, of fo great vertne ,. that they can 

draw the Ocean from this habitable part of the earth ro- 
wardthe North, and ſoconſtraine the waters , that they can-. 
not ouerwhelme the earth :-but this opinion is ridiculous , and 


 defernesno ſolide refinatien : beinga meere coniecture,, with- 


out ground or probability : others.vpon the like reaſon, haue 


dreamed that there is more #arer then farthin the Globez and. 
that the water by his extraordinary maſle occupying the cen- 
'rer of the world , turnes the carth on one Pj 

ro {wimme as aſhip vpon the ſea -- But this aſtertion wee haue 
refuted in our firſt {baprer of the firſt booke : All theſe -Au- 


X making it 


thors ſappoſe that the carth is vncquered toward the North- 


' Pole; but oucrflowne with waters towards the South : which 
the experience of Nawgatours at this day: hath ſufficiently 


difanulled : Others againe' affirming out of a Peripateticall 


dreame that the water is ten times greater then-the -carth , 


luppoſe the carthto bee likea fponge todrinke vp the water : 


to proue which affertion they produce an experiment , that 
the carth being digged any thing deepe in-molt places , there - 
wall appeaxre water : whence they collefthat the warcr is mixt 


with 


CHAD'y,i955-: 6g 
with the whole carth,, andreceiucd into it's concauities 5 Buc 
howlſocuer wee may.graunt., that there are many and vaſt con- 
cauities in the Earth, capable of Waters; yet it is impoſſible, 
that the Water ſhould bee ten timesas great as the Earth - for 
by this reaſon , although all the Terreſtriall Globe were Wa- 
ter ,it could notbee , but thar yang! 1 me Water , then 
that in the Earth , ſhould ariſe aboue the Earth : becauſe , ac- 
cording to their owne Swppoſirion, g partes ſhould bee aboue 
the Earth : Neither can Arsftor/es words bee well wreſtedto 
this interpretation : For as much ashee vnderſlood this ten-fold 
proportion of the Water to the Earth; not of the « F9 » Which 
they repleniſhed, meaſured by their Cireles and D rameters - 

but of the proportion they beare one to the other in their tranſ- 
mutation : as that one meafare of Earch turned into Water, 
ſhould bee as much as 10, All theſe opinions ing fo 
abſurd , it ſeemeth more probable to imagine , that cither the 
Watersare condey/ated , and thickned " Which were inthe be- 
ginning ercated thinne : whence will fallow , that they ſhould 
occupy a lefſe place, and by conſequence , leme thedry-land 
in many places habitable: or , which is'mere probable ; that 
God in the firlt Creation made certainehollow.cancauities and 
channels in the Earth , which was before plaing and voiforme ; 
into which the waters were receued and a, in ſo much, 
that they could not flow abroad. T his ſeemes cnough to (ati 

the ſearch of ſich as are nat too curious to ſearch into his ſecrets, 
whoſe power and omnjpetence tranſcends the capacity of the 
wiſeſt : In this dintfion of a place into ?Yarer, and Land, wee 
will erlt treat of the Sea,a accidents veeagin theramto; 
Nox that the water is worthier or greater then the Earth ;: The 
contrary whereof wee haue p heretofore : but becauſe the - 
conſideration of it , is more imple ,as that wherein fewer mat- 
tersareto bee handled then ind land. For Riuers and Lakes , 
although iq ha this watery clement , wee thought fit to 
handle apart : as adiundts belonging tothe land. 


4 inthe Seaareconſidered twothings: x The 
Ee 3 | ddiaumits . 
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'The figurers-the conformity of theexternall 

L  Dperficjes"&f the Sea ; whereof oblerne this 

np wy | 
LIrre 
gh the'whole boity of the whter be Spheri- 

As. call, get it 1 probable that the parts ef it , mcline 


c04Contcall figure. 

', Thatthe whole Warer according to it's NENT + *inkp 

ob apron and rownd;, is. ſufficiently demonſtrated 
Al bbck ke. But notwi Sing hls roundneſſe of the 
tos, 2 parts of it may (for ce) admit of a Conical 
figure ;: far as much as ; oh hath little or no i to the 
vaſt Spheracity of the Water, no more thenlittle hils , tothe 
Fi i of the Earth. For the ution of which point, 
rſt ſhew' the reaſdn of this my conieQure , grounded 
Ione; and afterwards 'out of the ground and de- 
jon of the principles of poor meae Philofophie , 
17x aber: it more manifeſt. Firſt therefore by a Con/- 
caltline, wee vnderſtanda crooked line which differs from a 
Peri or circle, im as much as jt keeps nor alwayesan e- 
quall diſtance”, fromthe center : but is bigher in the midit , then 
oneithe fide ; Now if ws - the wafer ſtanding iN, were 


i, in 
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in- their higher ſuperficiesexatly ſphericall ; they ſhould by the 
ſame: grounds: bee roncenricall, or baye.che fame centerwith 
the whole Earth -«-. Bur:-that it hath not the-ſame center , 
will appeare by little 4ropprof Water. falling: on the ground , 
which incline (as wee fee) to a round figure ; yet were it more 
then ridiculous to ſfay;/ that this round — of a droppe 
could bee concentricall with the whole Earth ; fithin fogreata. 
alle , it is hardly ſenſible. /But here-our-ordinary Philofor- 
phers are ready to. anſwer , that this conformity of the water 
droppsin a round figure , is rather V:olext , then Naturall :. be- 
cauſethe Water being by nature moilt , is ready to fly ,.and a- 
uoid the touch or drouth; or any dry thing.- And becauſe the 
Water thus anoiding the. drouth-,.;cannot of aeceflity bur, 
ſome way touch it , itis imagmed. to conforme it-(elfe.w thar 
figure, whereit it may leaſt of all rouch : This is-the round on 
Sphericallfigure ; wherein any body contained;, cannot tonch a 
plaine ; otherwiſe then:in one ny point. Buzagainſt thiscans! 
icqure of mortuary flying: drourh,, throng s:the experi» 
ment of Sca/iger ,/in his 105 evercitation : that quick:/ilnor a 
moilt ſubſtance , being caſt either into. #ater or. /vo»-Oare , will 
gather it ſe}fe roa round body , notwithitanding it 1s manifeſt , 
that quicksþ{ner naturally neither auoides- the; touch of, Wa- 
ter.or Iron, for as much as-the.one is,very me, the orher 
of great affinity, (as our Chimicks: teach), with quicksj/wer | 
the parcnt of all Metrals. Moreouer it is manifeſt, thatthis con- 
formity to roundneſſe. ; is in dropps of raine falling -r6 the 
Earth, rouge the e-Lre : yet will not our; Per;pateticky admit 
of any druuth m-the Aires which-this. moiſt ie)ement- ſhould 
ſeeke to ancid,, Morecner- tif 'Water ſhould conforme it felfe te 
roundneſie. , by. reaſgn of the drouth of-the body , whereon 
it fall, hen mult it follow'; that either the moiſture of the 4/4+ = 
ter ſhould expell the drouth' of the; Earth ;;. of cle rhat the 
dreuth of the £a7:4- thawld worke onthe moiſture of the rarer; 
' But neither can be graunted with Day; Firſt becauſe 
moiſturg. and drouth are. not qualities , of fuch-aRtiuity wo 
drive and s&meue,one the other from one” Jace toanother , As 
it.is here. 1magines : Secondly; the moilt honid worke on the 
| 3 E 4 dry. 
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| dry; it ſhouldeither touch it or not : If ttonches not, it can«: 


| —__ Phy ficalt aftioncan bee performed 
withencrouching'tbefides/it wereVeryiin coimagine; 
 thixwithoutthiv coach} ont of theſe qualities ſhould perceine 
or" tent rhe other - to anoid' It.” It it cd ate 
_— bar'ioyfies'it ſelfe with thedromh's And indeed reaſon. 
| ſhewes.; that. dronthrather couets md —_ 
icfe)f- moiſture; then py it: whetcfore Scaliger 
boo ar yn cauſe © experienec. a7 ery 
| (faith hee)'mthisrmure jsone , and the ſefe-urne cthis 
vnity in Hor gen 11 bodies, is beſt preſerned in I 
796d fagure + 0 es , Qo parts r of 
| lowerz;:aboufiding or dehicierit hers: habe a anpdhed 
why the yreater ND of- the Water are not-likewiſe con-- 
| formmed vnto ronndnefſe ; as well as the leffer droppe ; Hee 
would perhapsanſwet ; thar nature in them wasnot in fach di- 
refie', [06 itnake vic of this fpeciall 'priniledge ; I grant its; 
d I'In-this no ſatisfaRtion;; Yor- as mach as. bee giuesa fi- 
nall cands, whete I ought an efficient + for I would farther aske 
by wher-aQtion- or motion this water ſhould itſelfe in-. 
20/2 circular figure , and from what forme it ſhould atiſe : for 
felt -wee have ſhewed , that this motion cannot proceed from 
| theexternall-drouth., wee muſtſeeke the cauſe in the water it 
ſeife : here wee (hal) fndeit , cither the PI IErGs 
water, or a certaine vniner/alforme, as ſome ſuppoſe it-cannot 
bee i , that it-ſhould proceed from the generall forme 
of the vnaerſe : Birſt , becauſe as weehane elſewhere Pans 
| there isnofach Intetnall fotme of the world ::Second! 
| Motions are commonly|'afetibed to'an vaiverſall _ 
: forme, wherein any particular body (asit were) negleRts his 
| Bwne Nature, for the pFeſeruation of the whole Vniuerſe. But 
| Here water containing it flfe i anorbe, and' not flowing a» 
broad tov/ardsthe Center ; rather feemes ro forſake the: Cen- 
terund Vniuerſe.to za jt-ſelfe, Whence we maſt ne-- 


'  eeffirily conclude, that thisroundneſſe indrops of water caſt 


on thefand, proceedesnot from externall drouth, nor any vni-. 
| el Jortny 5 but from the ſpecial and: a2 nccapag 
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the water ; and conſequently , becauſe it makesa circle excen- 
ricell with the Earth , it muſt bee found riſing higher in the 
midſt : To which wee will adde another experiment: Let there 
bee caſt on alarge 'Table or planke, a little portion. or drop of 
water :.I here aske, whither this water on ttic midſt of the Ta=- 
| ble equilibrated, will continually low abroad ,. or at length 
fuffcr aſtay or ſtop? It cannot bee continually ſpread abroad 
firſt, becauſe experience teacheth the contrary ; for we {ce little 
drops calt on fuch a plaine ,. to confine themſclnes within cer=- 
taine bounds : and leaſt any ſhculd imagine (as before ) that. 
this happens by reaſon of the drouth of the Table, let him firlt 
moiſten the Table, and hee ſhall find no great alteration : Se- 
condly , if the water ſhould alwayes fall downward,and ſo ſtill 
runne abroad , and ſpread it ſelte to the margents of the Table, 
it would follow, that if the Table were of an infinite capacity , 
the water thus ſhed , would infinitely flow abroad , without 
intermiſſion ;_ and. ſo ſhould Nature ſet no bound to the thick- 
nefſe and motion.of the water: whereof experience hath tufhci- 
ently taught the _—_— Now , that water thas ſtanding (till 
on a plaine cquilibtated Table , ſhould hane a Canonical figure , 
it may bee plaincly proucd almott by ſenſe , whereby wee per— 
cciue the middle to bee higher then the cxtrcames :' for no 
man can-deny but the water thus ſtanding , is endowed with 
thickneſſe , for as much as it isa naturall body. W herefore of ne- 
cefſity it mult fwellaboue the Table. It cannot bee: Spherically 
Concentricalt with the whole Earth , becauſe th fo ſinall a ſeg- 
ment of an Arch , as this little quantity of water admits , xt 
would bee mſenfible.: Itcannot bee plaine , becauſe the fidesor 
extremities of it touch the Table , whereas the middle /uperfi- 
#7es;,. by reaſon of the thicknefſe ,. is eleuated abone the T able. 
' Neither can wee imagine another figure beſides , which can 
aptly bee admutted. It1s meet in the next place, that our of the 
grounds of Philoſoptiie , wee cxplaine how it comes to partici- 
pate this figure : where weeare tirſt to vnderſtand , that the fi- 
gure of the water is {as 1t were) compounded of two ſpheares ; 
whereof the firſt is 1magined-/to bee concentricall with 'the 
whole Earth ; the other lefler onely an{wering to the portion 
or. 
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or quantity of water , were it made round; for- if wee conſider 
| the ſimple andparticular natureof the water, wee ſhall find ic 
| inclining toroundnefle of it ſelfe, as wee haue ſhewed by expe- 
 riment; yet fuchaſcnſibleroundnefle , as cannothaue one Cen- 
ter with the Earth. Butif we conſider the water as it concurres 
to the conſtitution of the whole Vainerſe , wee ſhall find this 
Figure to partake of a circalar {egment concentricke with the 
who!e Earth.” Now becaufe neither of theſe two Figures 
can preciſely and exaAy ariſe by ir ſeife, fiehthe one muſt 
wok ſomewhat alter the other, wee mult of neceſſity admitof 
afigure mixt and compounded of both thefe ; which can bee no 
other thena Cone, To expreſle this more plainely ( becanſerhis 
| path is yer vntroden) wee find m the water adouble morion 
_  direRed ro this double figuration. The firſt whereof is that , 
wherebyall the parts ofa quantity of water, 'are inclined to an 
Abſolute roundncfle , or Soherica | Figure, without reſpe&t of 
the Vniaerſe + the Center of which roundneſſe , is to bee 
fought in the water it ſeIfe. The later is that, whereby the 
parts of 'the Water conforming themſclues to the Center of 
the Earth, as neere as they can, make a Spherical figure (as 
muchas Nature can ſuffer ) concentricke _ the whole Ter- 
re{triall Globe, In the former of theſe motions, the' Water 
- ſeekes-it's owne preſeruation ; in the later , the: ſaferyof the 
whole Vniuerſe ; for the ſafety and conſiſtency of the whole , is 
derined from the part, which concurre to preſerue the whole. 
To expreſſe alittle better the manner of theſe two concurrent 
operations ; weewnl|take for an vndoubted grunnd,, That God 
hath ginen to Nature a power andinclination to preſerxe berſcife. 
 This'granted, wee muſt diſtmeuiſh of a.two-fold preſerua- 
tion : the one Special, wherein euery Body ſeckes it's owme 
fafety : the other Gexera/l, whercin all Bodies concurreto the 
preſeruativn of the whole : The former procceds from the 
{peciall Forme and Nature of cnery Body; which is-perfor- 
med by the vnionofall his parts to it ſelte ; this vnion is grea- 
teſt of all ima Sphericalifigure ; wherein all the extreme parts 
_ re cqually diſtant from: the Center ,' admitting no Equality 

_ - of dimenſton.” The Generalldepends from the Refaltancy and 


Har- 
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Harmony of all the parts, whereby is cauſed an vnion of all the 
parts with.the whole ; to whoſe preſcruation theyare ſeconda- 
rily direRed: whence ariſcth a double figurature of the. water ; 
- the oneofa Spheare, txcentricall with.the. Earth : the atheral- 
{o ofa Spheare, but concentricke with the Earth ; whereof this 
Conical! figure 1scompounded, Why this figure ſhould be more 
{cnſible.ina ſmall dropor quantity, then inthe Ocean, may bee 
declared from the lame | came well vnderſtood; becauic the 
conucaity ofthe lefſer Spheareexeentricke with the Earth , is 
marc; and the greater, 1s lcſfe: for by how much the lcfler is the 
Spheare , the greater will be the conuexity : and by how much 

reater the Spheare ,the lefſer w1ll the bee conuexity , or cro0- 
FEde. Wherefore this crookednefle being in a ſmall meature 
of water very ſenſible, in a maine Ocean will by ſenſe be hardly 
diſtinguiſhed from a right line. 


8 Ot the Figure of the Water wee have {po- 
ken : Wee muſt now fpcake of the Quzlity, 


which is two-fold : Salcnefſe, and Thick- 


neſſe. Bens 
x The Water of the Sea is ſalt ,not by Nature, but 
by Accident. | 


That the Sea isof a faltiſh Quality , no man hath cuer doub- 
red, at leaſt in moſt. parts : But whather this faltiſh Quality, 
efſentially agrees to the center of the Sea, as therein created , 
or elfe_Accidentally brought in, I finde no ſmall difference a- 

Philoſophers. Thoſe which defend the falriſhnefſe to bee 


Accidentall , are dinided into diners forts : for ſome of the old * 


Philoſophers imagined , that the Earth chafed and Heat with 
the Sunne,, continually ſweats our water : whence is made the 
Sex, and therefore ſhould hane a faltiſh taſte,becauſe all Fweat is 
of this Quality : But this opinion I take to bee noother then a 
pleaſant Allegory of the old Greeke writers, who-wrore their 
Phileſophy m verſe, and therefore yſed ſuch alluſions, as wee 


ſhall perhaps find in many other matters , poctically a 
| 0 
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of them ; yet refuted of eLriforle in good earneſt : orhers hane 
| - moreprobably conietur'd, thar this faltiſhneffe was firft der - 
| ued from the Earth, through whoſe parts the Water bei 

trained, is apt toreeciue this Quality, being primarily in the 
Earth it {elfe-: as wee ſee water being wrung through aſhes; 

to grow falt-: butthis opinion ſeemeth of no great ſoandneſſe ; = 
becauſe the firſt Kwers and Takes being drawne out of the 
Earth altogether , and in regard of their final] quantity , more 
apt to yeeld and receiue this tinQure, are notwithſtanding de- 

uoide of all ſuch Quality. Beſides this , wee rather find the con- 
by experiment: That Sea-Water ſtrained clay, 
f | 1! fu on freſh-: as likewiſe powdred fleſhbeing layed to or 
i In falt water ,, will fone turne ſweer : The former is ve- 
| rified by Baptiſta Porta : of theother, cuery kirchin-maide on 
the Sea-ſide will informe vs. The third opinion is of 4r;forle, 
whoreferres the faltiſhquality of the Sea-water to the Swmre, 
j as the chiefe cauſe , drawing and lifting vp out of the Seaſtore 
Wy! of exhalations , which afterwards mrxt with $s, fall 
We! downe againeby drops: forthe Sunne drawes vp the thinner 
1338 ' | and freſher parts of the water, leauing the thicker and lower 
i water to ſuffer aduſtion of the Sunne-beames , and fo conſe- 
11-18 ' quently to become falt : fo that the matter of this altiſhneſſe 

| 18 in the Sea, is by an exhalation: the Sunnedrawing vp tothe” 

middle Region of the Aire, the freſher parts ; where thickned , - 
they deſcend inraine , lcauing the reſidue of the Sea falt. The 
 forme'is theſtraining and concoftion, which is made by the Sun; 
for the faltiſhnes isfaid to ariſe out of the commixtion of Terre- 
| ſtriall dryneſſe , concurring with moiſture, icin'd with adulti- 
[ , on of Hear : ſo that two things are chiefly concurring to the 
1F Generation of faltiſhneſſe ; to wit;, Droathand Aduſtion. This 
| ſeemes to bee prooued by inſtance of Freſh-waters in the kit- 
chin, which turne falt, being much bayled , becauſe the tainner 
and f\veeter vapoursof it are drawne vp , and diffipated, leauig 
' . that behind which is thicker and faltiſh. The ſame woakd ſome 

l: haue in the Sca, ſeethed (as it were) and burne with the Heate , - 
1 '  whichweexperimentally find in hot water on the fire. Burt this 

15 excepted againſt by ſome , becauſe wee find by ———_— 
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the Earth, which are ingendred in the bowels, of the Earth 
farre remote and-ſeparate from this extreame heate arid a» 
duſtion of the Sunne-beames > But to this wee may eafily an- 
{wer , that fach alt ſprings are cither by ſome violence en- 
forced from the ſca by certaine ſecret cauernes, and hollow 


places of the Earth :;or eMe that they receue their tincture of 


{altneſle from-ſame falt minerals of the Earth , throngh which 
they pe. Wherefore this opinion of Ar:fot/e 1 fee nor 
yet {uthciently refuted. The other opinion concerning this 
quality of fach , which would haue it efſcntiall to the ſea wg- 
ter, and inbfed in the firſt creation, 18 grounded on two. finall 
cauſes -- Firlt they {ay that the fea 1s alt ,. for the preferuation 
ef the Fiſhes , who would otherwite rot ,. becauſe experi- 
ence ſhewes, that Filh will ſoone putrific withont (alt; bur 
this is thwarted by three reaſons :-Firlt; becauſe it fiſh werein 
this ſort {altcd in the ſea- Water , the cooke might faue him+ 
felfea labour in falring them againe in bis kitchin : Alto Fiſhes 
caught in.the {ca , are oftentimes ; por 4-4 longer and ftwee- 
ter , lefle needing falt then thoſe which are found in freſh 
Ponds and Riners :- Secondly, it this reaſon ſhonldhold cur- 
rant, why ſhould not- the Fiſhes allo rot and putrity in freſh 
Water ® Thirdly, why ſhould fiſhes couct the frefhiWarer (is 
wee ſce by experience in many hfhes) if tn-1t they/ſhould faffer 
putrefaction >. which is a great enemy to nature ; Aboue all 
what necd wee feare this putretaftion of fiſhes,,, while they 
are endowed with a lining \foule , whioh is. 2a greater:prefer- 
variue, then all:the falemntheworli; orwhy tiould wee not 
doubr'rhe ſame calamity in all lining creatures inthe land , 
which'are as ſubijet- to rotteneſle tn the Aire, as the other on 
the land 2 The {ecand cauſe (fay they) Why the ſea thould bee 
created Salt 4.48:;-Becautethe fea it tebfe ſhould.not_purrity , 
for: as-much 35 wee-hind'by experience, . that talr'is the only 


thing to-reſiſtPutrefaction,; Buthere weemaydemannd ; why * 


_ theſe Authors ſhould feare Puttctaftion ih the vaſt body of 
the-ſea, , 1mther..then in ottier Waters! and-/Rivers , which 
arcncither alt; noticome accre wY greatacfe: of the Ocean; 


'hereas . 
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that many ſalt wells and fountaines arife. in diucrs places of” 
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whereas Ariſtotle affirmes in the fift chapter of the 4 booke 
of his Meteors, that if the Sea were dmided into many parts , it 
would more eafily difſohueand putrify. The'grounds of this' 0- 
pinion being ouerthrowne , there want nor reafons' to contra- 
= dic - Firſt ( fayes one} if the Sca were not created falt, then 
{Pp was there {ome time wherein it was freſh: Tothis Ianſwer 
two wayes : Firſt , that it might bee created freſh, yer being 
| Co aptfromthe heat of the Sunne to receiue faltneſſe, it might , al- 
| moſt at, the firſt reccine it. Secondly , if I ſhould grant that it 
; | was a long time before it embraced this quality , I know | 
neither Hittory to confute mee, or reaſon to conuince mee. Se- 
condly , it is vrged from the Nature of lining creatures inthe 
Sea; that they cannot well lme in freſh waters } and-there- 
| fore it ſcemes originally falt, and not by Accident : But this is 
Wn - of no great force : Firit ; becauſe experience ſhewes, that many 
"Þ Kind offiſhes line in both, and many rather cquet and deſire the 
freſh Water, then the- Sea : Secondly , itiisnot improbable , 
— that as the Sea by little and little and by degrees turned from 
[1138 freſhneſle to ſaltnefle ,the temper and diſpoſition of the fiſhes , 
IN was in like manner changed and altered: Whence it may come 
i to paſſe , that fiſhes ſince bred and nouriſhed in freſh Waters, 
Wet. cannot ſo well endure the falt.: Moreoucr who knowes whe- 
io ther all theſe ſeucrall kinds of fiſhes now found' in the Sea, 
HE! | were from the beginning, ſince wee {ce by experience, that ſun- 


[1 dry kinds of lining creatures dayly ariſe out of putrefation 
1488 on the land , which may with like ave ,or more, beead- 
= mittedin the Sea. -There are yet behind other reaſons of one 
| Parricins a Platoniſt., who would gs rat Fen aboge v5 
£ carneſt. | Ariſterte(taith hee) ſpeaking of the faltnefſe of the Sea 
$1 Water, ſhewed not the cauſe. For I would aske, why that 
parcellof water , from whence the thinner partsare cxtraQted , 
hould-ycmaine'falt :. was'it. fo from the beginning ;lorafter- 
wards impreſt ; was it inbred, or Arcidemall * 1 would ' 
bane it an inbred quality from Wy 071, aaron mh 
abour to ſeeke out the cauſe ; If the /a/rneſſe bee adurntitions , 
'.. the caule is to bee giuen ; but the cauſe giuen byhim,' is not 
trace, for as much as it rather takesaway theſaltnefle :'Burt to 
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theſe obicRions of Patricixs ,{punne out in many words , wee 
may anſwer two wayes : cither that the faltnefle js meerely ad- 
uentitious bred by an exbalation , drawne vp by the Sunne,, and 
ſo diſtilling downe againe ; or ele, becauſe this anſwcre 
ſcemes not wholely to ſatisfy. For as much as rainy Water is 
ſeldomefalr, ind 1f it were, could hardly flow in fo great 
quantity to feed the faltnefic of the Sea: I will anſwer fecond- 
ly, that the faltneſſe is radically.or originally in the matter of 
the Water.zyct 10, as it cannot bee drawne out and {enſibly bee 
perceiued inthe mixture of many ſweet humours, joyncd with 
it, without a ſeparation firft made by the hear: of rhe Sunne 
of the thinner parts fromthe thicker : Sothat the Sunne is adif- 
ponent,though nota produdtiue cauſe of this faltnefle in the Sea, 


2 Seas abſolutely ſalt , are neuer frozen. 


This may ſeeme a Paradoxe to ſomiemen, in regard: that a- 
mongſt our Geographers, wee haue. fo often mention made of 
Mare Congelatum , taking it's name from the Ice wherewith 
it is ſhut vp from paſſage : as alſo for that in the-voyages 
of Frobiſher, Danis , Hudſon , and other- later Nayigatours , 
which haue beene imployed in the fearch of the Northweſt paſ- 
fage , wee find ach ſtrange relations, not onelyof Seas cloſed 
vp-with Tec , and lindring them paſſage towards the North ; 
but alſo of Rocks and Fkangs of Ice, ofan incredible greatnefie. 
The truth of theſe Relations I -no way diſapproue,, but rather 
out of thefe teſtimonies, approne our former aſſertion ; that Seas 
which are wholly, Sat , are never found toi freeze 3, For firſt 
whereas it is called Mere Gongelatum , it may beare the name 
well enough from che nulryude of. Tce floating on the water , 
or collected into a Rocke or Iland. This Ice (asit will eaſily ap- 
peare) ts not: produced ont ef the ſubſtagce of the Salt water 
of the maine. Occan,,;but rather-carryed into the Sea by great 
figers of freſh WAIST FarnS Into the-Ogean: For the rivers 
are not alwayes frozen,; but ſometimes by a-remiſſion of the 
cold are thawed , and the peeces' broken a Ender + and floating 
into the Sea, init oft times meetin great heapes, which may bee 
proued 1 In that theſe gr Fat; recks of Ire eling with the 
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 heareof the Sumne;hane difſolucd into fountaines of frefh wh- 
ter; guſhing downe in greatabundance;, whereyith fornetimes 
in caſe of neceflity ; they hane franghted rheirſhippes;48 wee 
haue teſtified by the fore-named Naujzatours. 2 Becauſe ſome 
part of the mameSea;/ frtnare perhaps more Northerne, and in 
2 colder Climate , ſuffers not this accident : whereas places | 
neere the ſhore, farcher South ; z arealmoſt alwayes frozen : The 
reaſon whereof, is ; becauſe the Sea neere the ſhore is common- 
ly mixed with freſh waters , fr ak in , either by great Ri- 
vers , or infinite fecretpaſſiges vnd ond”; which wee ſee 
not: Thereaſon why Sarfah t waters inde this iety m- 
cidentor the freſh , I rake to bee the Hor-/proves, Fed nth falt 
bumor , which are more ferucntand operatiues' then -_- of 
the freſhwater, | :. US 


4 $o much for'the ſalmefſe : The next, 6 the 
' Phithnefſe: whereof we will fer hats this 


- hore COreme... .. ; 
7 The Water of the Sea is thicker then other 


Water, 


"This Propoſition harh it's light From the: Gmes! becanſe 
chicknefſt ne Sorpgher is/4 © je How th Bene ion 
ding from the fame cauſe, to wit , the exhalation , and extracti- 
on of the thinner parts of the Water. There are many finall 
_ na by Fre rh = this wks of the Oe 

z e rs mor hold 
ther, 'and not «fe CE yu 6 * Bat | 
feemesto tobee on" wh: ,tharthe Water Pantry = 

; and. thar i ng qo it ſclfe within 

| rin Eo and Mates? THIER wehancelſewhere 

rejieRted. The Tecond'can jd rs 7 that 

Kh bee more apt _— ve mace ge a 
its for {6d of | man. 'Thirdl) ater b 

more eafily bee « cd1 into fatt, out Teng cru 

| Ark minerals In the EartWare ingendred, Other cauſes are 


given | 


CHAP. XVI. , fr 


giuen by this Author, bur lefſe forceable, which we will omit, 
as referring them to the Philoſopher , whoſe proper taske it is 


to ſeek them ont. 


Webs _ 
CHAP, F&:- 


Of the Motions of the Sea. 


call char, which is partly incidenctothe Na. 
eral! Diſpoſttion of the Sea. 

2 This againe is two-fold, cither Generall, or 
Spectall; Generall is that which agrees gene- 
rally to all, or at [caſt ro mott parts of the 
Sea :ſuch asisrthe Ebbing and Flowing of the 


Sea. 

. Wee muſt here obſerue, that the Water hath a two-fold 
Motion ; The firſt is common toall heauy Bodyes , as well as 
the Earth, in whichis an inclination to come asnecre as they 
canto the Center of the Earth, whereof wee haue ſpoken in 
our former booke : The ſecond is that which more properly 
agrecs to the Sea, which is againe twofold : cither the Narn- 
rall, or the Fialent, T he Naturall, howfoeuer requiring 
haps the concurrence of ſome externall cauſe , is notwithſtan- 
ding ſo called ; for as much as it chiefly ſeemes to proceede 
from the Difpolition of the Sea-water ; The Violent is cauſed 

meerely dy the violence ofthe winds mouing the Ocean. The 

rf Naturall 
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Nagurall wation wehaue againe diuided into Lor ſpe 
ciall ; becauſe the Afiwxe,and Refinxeof the Sea,whereof we 
Arc to treat , is gencrall throughout the whole Qcean, ({4ome 
petty creekes perchance excepted ) whereas the Currents , 
(which is the ſecond kinde of motion )are more ſpecial! , as a- 

ecing not to all, or molt parts (as it ſeemes) but to ſome one 
or other ſpeciall place, as we ſhall ſhew. 


1 The Sea twice enery day ebves and flowes, 


The flow ingand ebbing of the Sea, howſacuer it cannot be 
preciſely obſerucd inall Seas ; yet becauſe few places of the 


- maine Ocean are exempred from ir,deſcrucs. the firlt &ebict- 


eſt conſideration.” That tach a motion there 1s, @ericnce 
ſhewes ; burthe fearching aur of the cauſe , is;, for gught 
obſcrue , one of the greateſt difficultics in all Natwrall Rbulo- 
fophie = 1m fo muchas Ariſtotle one of the acuteſt Philoſophers, 
is reported wo:hane Rood amazed at uy was and cbbing of 
Euripms, and deſpairing of finding qu the E, atlength cn- 
forced ro caſt himſclfe into the Rmier which had before con- 
faunded him. Whereforeit may ſeeme ſufficient for mee ro 
trace. thcir {teps; whohaue waded far intothe ſearch of this 


was of the Srorches , who cd the whole World'tobee a 

greatliving creature ,.compoſed of digeric Elements; which 
miyes both breath and life : This lining creature they ima-- 
gine to hauc his noſtrils placed in the maine Ocean, where by 

dtawing in;and ſending foorth breath , the ebbing and florring 
af thoSeais cauſed + but this ſeemeth rather to beca Poerzcal! - 
fiction, or Al/egory.then any conceit of a Philoſopher. Apo/lo- 
1444 T5aneu was of an opinion,thatcertaine Spirits citheryn- 
der, or aboue the Water; breathed into ie this motion. Times 
aug the cauſe of this moiſture to be the riner , breaking in- 
tothe Occanby the -grext mountaines ; Plaro thought that it 
was made by. the ſwallowing vp of the 'Sea-intoa gnlfe or 


hole which being againe caſtour, was the cauſe of that mo- 
tion in the Sea./ Selenors theMathematician , which affirmed 
ahar the Barth was carried round witha perpettiall motion; 


[4 


ought that the) Mgone was turned round with 2" motion 
contrary tothe motion of the E:rth, and from this w proceed: 
that motion of ebbingand fowing of the Sea, whereof wee 
now treat. What Ariſtorles opinion was concerning this mat* 
rer, is an vncertaine conicure; foraſmnch-as{litle or nothing 
can bee gathered ronching this point mcontroucrſie out of 4 
ny booke, which is certainly knowne to be eArfotles:for the 
trac ofthe propricry of Elements, where the cauſe of this mo- 
tion is aſcribed to the Aſoore , is indged to be none of eAvi- 
feorler, burof ſome later Aythour. Yet Pivrarch impoſeth on 
Ariftstle this opinion + that this motion of the Sea ſhould 
come from'the Sun, becauſe by itare raiſed yp many windy 
exhalations, which ſhould can = the Sca to ſwell, _ ing in-/, 
tothe;prear Atlantick Ocean. But thisopinion is charge d b 
Patricia of a threefold-crrour: 1. Thatir ſhonld eros. a. | 
the Su; 1,Fromthe wind; 3 That it is only in the Aclaxtick. 
Sea, He faw(faith Patrice )that in the eLrlentick, which he 
could notinthe e-£ year Seca at home and necre eLrhers. For 
1 No wind- blowes ſo regularly , that for one fix houres ir 
ſhould blow forwars, the other fix houres backward : for the 
wind oftentimes blowes many daies the fame way without 
ceaſing; yetis their not one only flowing or one cbbing in 
the Sea. 2, The Swe ftirres vp ſometimes windes,and ſome« 
times ſtirres them not vp. Butof a perpernall effect which is 
daily, why would this Philoſopher giue a canſe meercly vio- 
lent, and not quoridian, which notwithitanding would haue 
nothing violent tobe 11? If the Sea bee ſomewhere 
moued naturally by other motions, as the Emripxe (which is 
faid to be his death)wherefore will hz deny this motion tobe 
Natarall ſeeking out an external] 'cauſe of this efeR? But all 
this while-our P laronick Philoſopher ſcems to wfight with ſha- 
dowes:for what tudicious man \can tmagine fo wmdicious- and 
wiſea Philoſopher as A#iftorle, ſhould fo grofiely ouerſhoot 
himſele to father this opinion? I ſhould much- rather beleiue 
that ns fach opinionis tro be found in Arforle jat lealt 'thar ic 
is indirely related ': which I the rather belegie;becanſcone 
Ceſalpinm a late Writer, afwell 7 amen Sa asrhe 
WILY & 2 


other » 
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other hath related e-Lroffories opinion atherwile ; to wit,that- 
the 09 A flowing of the'Sex is detiued fromadouble 
e.;- whereof-the one is the multitude Rivers. bring-- 
inganagreatforceof waters intoit: whence it comncs to paſic 
that it flowes on y towards one part, which is the lower, as it 
tothe Aﬀediterrmeas ; For the Egear and Ponicke 
Sea, with 4Zeore, flow intorhe Tyrrhene , and not on the op- 
tefide: Theother cante hee makes ro bee the /#5rat50n of 
the whole Sea: for it isoftentun'd from one ſide to the other, 
which in & great avaſines temes bur litrle; but inſtraights & 
narrow places mnoh more. So that «Lr;ſtorde ( ſaith Ce/a/pe- 
we) would hanc that ro agree to the Sea, which viſually hap-- 
' pens toa paire of ballance: which haning receined the degin-- 
ning once of their motion, are inclined fometimes this way; 
ſometimes that way, by rcaſon of the ity of the weight :_ 
-for ifthe weighrof one: ſhould ouercome , hale would 
—_— NR ry mr am 64h vponthe _ fide. But. 
thi opinion on fotle $ 2/alproves NOT. 
ics pood reaſon, excepts, thar the Swperfities of the Wa- 
ter being a Equidiftane : from Mis Center - + ng 
Geographers) moreaſon may bee ginen why it ſhould incli 
more to onefide thenanother , henherencoobecterd his true 
place : (ith —— Aviftorter ovwrne groutids, tho violence 
cmbe perpernall. To which I may adde anothcr anfwcr, that 
no ſatisfactory reaſon can bealleadged avhy it ſhoald alwayes 
obfcrue ſo-truc antdiglt periods of time in its motion : fith all 
Rmers-xre fometimes encrexfed , and other times diminiſhed 
according tothe ſeaſon of the yeere , arid waricty of the wea- 
ther : wherefore the aid Authour , which impugnes this opi- 
nion, harh framed another conceit , groanded-on x ra 
motionofthe Earth,yohich he explainerhein this ſort. It agrees 
wreafon ({airhhe)tharthe Water ſhould nota her fol-: 
low 'the motion ofthe Earth bat fliould 'in part bee drinen 
backe,and in'pare flow beſides : for fince-it ivota moiſt nature, 
while the Earth vearried fromthe Aire abonr it , the Warer 
s ſfomewhar lefe bchind;; as wee mayſcemna finil} veſiel!, 
which amore larce vhicncdeep:for if tbe moucd forward,the 
HE [ec EY | Water 
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\Watcr-will leape back tothe oppolite part,8& will 6ftentimes 
poize it ſelfchither & thicher, ſecking an equilibration: when 
therefore gqhe Earth isa litle caried forward, & the water(as jt 
acre )left behind; being out ofhis «Equilibrium , or aqua] 
poize, it willrunne tothe other part , but beyond the true 
ze; fortheviolenceot the. motion oppreſied-intoit inthe 
me whaoppeies pare dang this ohenrines, aking 
-AgAINE £0 te part, U ing ar 
equall weight, wherein it may reſt: fo that ifthe Earth ſhould 
atany times reſt fromher natural} motion, the Water wonld 
hath Bank 6 inaginadare. pprpcennt the Hh, 
yoluti arth is unagined to H, the libra- 
tion of the ſex isalſo per peruall : fo farre forth then thatthis 
motion is of the contuinentor Earth\, it t onely accidentall in 
the Watcr, neither betides his nature , neither accor- 
ding tomture:Buto farre forth asthe Warer isin ſome forr 
moucd in theEarth,, it may be faid to be according tonature: 
far itabwaics ſeckes the lower place;becauſe it cannot zqual- 
ly follow che motion of the Earth. Hence they gine the rea- 
{on, why this motion isnot perceined in Takes and Rivers , as 
 wellasm the maine Oceanzfor fith the motion of the Earth ts 
not yery-ſenſible,it cannot be perccined but ima great maſſe of 
waters. T he reaſons to confirine this opinion,befides the refu- 
tation of other opinzons.are chiefly theſe two. If the Water 
by rſelfe ſhould be mon'd without the motion ofthe Earth, 
it auſt needs be moued either according to, or againft hisna- 
ture, Butneither of themcan be graunted ; Firft , if according 
to Nature,there would not be one only motion of one 
according to naturegbut many, which is denyed by «r-forte, 
Ifbelides;joragainkt Nature, ſome violent motion won'ld bee 
perpernall, whichalſo ſeemesabſard-wherefore it mult needs 
follow; that the ſca-ſhould moue accidentally : For ſith the 
Water is conteined outwardly of the Aire, internally of the 
he 5c 9 xp” hed Aire which —_ _ 
woof Ariſtotle called Sragnanrorftanding til}, not flowing, 
2s that which is abone the Earth , bar 1s ary tronbled 5. 
ouſly withwindes. This tibration or motion of the Water 
Ft 3 cannot 
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cannot bee cauſed. by the-wind or Aire ,wheretore it, mult 
proceed from.the. motion of the. Earth. The, ſecond reaſon 
may bc. drayyne:from.the quantity of tidesindiuers piacesof 
<a 81s. found by EXPETIGNCE, thatthe Water, ſwels 

Teatcr.m ji maine. ary atten feta : 


and PETE. the Mediterranean ſeas queegke foam. "m4 _ 
Qcean., at Hercnles Pillars , ;they haue ap 

their gwne channels: whence. it comes to {ts 8 her f Ay a 
nNaTQW- 1caggas: i.the Emnripas, belides Enboie.,the tea | 
timcsa day cbbs aud owes: whereof there can. ng- ſufficient 


BSE Y 9 ie ſcemes $0 SNTH great likelyhood of. 

andcongrulty with yet becauſe it. is. grounded 

the ime oe each Earth, which ſeemes a paradox _ 
moſt men, 1darc nat warrant it otherwilc then probable, Nei-. 


Nag barter aaa bot Seng of the 


arhoop crc todoe, Then IN more com- 
monly fuk hp {chooles of natural! Philoſophers; that 
this motion of the ſeais to bee aſcribed. to the U12oxe, as the 
| prodeetleaate; :.others pe a admit þ a as 
her TAU in this an Yay to.it: 

ndced Uusiccl there | 
ments in Patrichus. and 0 cr later writers, to/ ſhew that the 
Moone cannot be the fole. cauſe of this motion ; Farſt , becauſe 
Fax zation isnotobſcrucd inall ſas, -Lakcs.,. and Riners, 

neuerthelefſe the Moone haththe like dominion: 
Bur experienceſheres! CONMTRTP.: for beſides freſh Kiucrs 
tis mani a Say 


flowing 
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are / rang) pom ny re Hrrcan , Martian and Dead 
{ea;al in'Aextis Paln.intheP ontick; Propontiche, Ligurizm 
and Narbos ftreyres,neither in the 7] 7rrhene (ea-Moreoner it” 
is not obſerued-m a great part of the Red ſea: Neither can the 
Narrownefſe of thechanuell excnſe it, becauſe theſe ſeas ire 
great,mdalfofor the molt part within the Zropicke of: Can 
cer, and" therefore expoſed ſometimes-to theperpendicular 
beames of the - Aodxe.” Sccondly :If the» Hrone ſhould by 
her awne force excite and mane theſe waters, then would it 
moaue thoſe ſeas, whickritdoth moue, Altogether and nor only! 
in pare. The contrary whereof we may find - Firſt inthe Red 
Sea,whichin 0s 10-057 ME end, Ebbes 2nd flower , burin 
the middle not atal [- moreouer the Mediterranean (ca cbbes. 
& flowes as one ſez, onall the coaſts of Afrvea, wherein'it is 
ins ſortdividediand yerthoſeſcas, with which it is jioyned,: 
as the Tyrrhene, Ligurian,and Gablicar Seas; feelenor any flich 
motion. -it 'is obiccted, that if the Moone were the 
only cauſcof this Flax and Reflex of the ſea , then thoſe ſeas, 
. whichare ſaid in- whole to mone, fhould zqually flow in 
hight-bur this. is'contradiced « Sperm ney : becauſe ſome 
flow higher,and fome lower, Asfor cxaimple ; Fhe eAdriarick 
ſe in the inmoſt creeke neere YVerice Act ang foure foore 
m hight;but thereſt of it,not abouc two tote: whichincreaſe ' 
is likewtſc obſcrued in thee-£gean, Cretian, Jonian , 1nd Cy- 
prian' Seas; alſo the Syriar and e/Egyprian, euren to Portne 
Fering : Bur from mms pulcher to the Herewlean ſtreyres; 
it increaſeth aboue two foot in length + But without theſe 
ſtraights, the fame Occan by the coaſts of Portwgall and BiY- 
cay, and France the Sea rHeth viually to 15 foot mhight; and 
neere the coaſts of Be/gia and Britraine 18 foot : At the con- 
fines of Briſtol to 60, and thence to the borders of S. Mi- 
chael to 60:Bur at the coalts of s/Erhiopia, necre the Arlan- 
riek ſhores; it riſeth not higher then inthe Adriarich Ser: But 
neercthe Tands of fadera, the Caxarics , and S. Thomas, it 
th not the hightof Yerice - But in America, ' on the 
hi coalt rom Florida Sine Mexicante , thie coaſts of 
. Brafile and Paria,more —_ _—_ thouſand leagnes , cucen _ 
4 c 
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the Magellane hrs- jr increafeth almoſtto two Palmes: 
bredth-: butfarther South ro Panama , andallthoſe Southerne 
| ſhores, the ebbingandflowing is of an excefſine hight , as may. 
appcare by the coalts of Cambaie, India; and T. aprobana :. 
Thirdly:, it the Moone by a naturall vertue-ſhou}d moue the 
Watersof the Sea, thth wou'd jt moue rhe Ocean and the A2fe- 
diterrquean Seaz in the courſe of windes, with the fame Fiuxe 
and Refluxc in the ſame windes.Bat this thwarts experience, 
which-is thas proued : The /Mrditerranran Sea, when as it 
flowes in the Adriaricke, lonian,md Sycilian Seas, the Water 
floyes tow ards the Land ;' when the Moone is (as the Marr 
ners ſpþeake ) in Sirocco and in Maeſtro, but ebbesorflowes.. 
backe from the Land , when itis in Greco arg, Garbmo : And: 
contrariwiſe the Occan fwells when the Moone is in Greece 
and Garbimio; but affwagethir ſclfe againewhen it is carried 
in Siroceoand AMacftro. Fourthly, if the ebbing and flowing of 
the Sea ſhould follow the Moone, then all places in the fame 
diftance thanld ebbe & flow alike at like hoares. But the con-- 
wary isproucd byanexperiment of Patricixe, who reports, 
thatar the ſame houre places diſtane zo degrees,have bmicen 
tebbeor flowalike, and the places betwixtalſo'to vary and: 
obferue no iuſt proportion: Fuurthly, ifthefe Surges ſhould be 
ttirrcd vp by the Moone; then the fame ſwpryfieies of the Wa-. 
ter the ſame Houre ſhonld beecarried by the Moone : but this 
woontrary tothe obſcruations of Marriners , who haue obſcr-. 
ued, that on the Norman coaſts, and thatof Picardy to Callice, 


' the Tide happenerh the ninth” houre from Midnight - but ten 


mi'es fromthe ſhore nora-full houre, but at the twenty and 
fixt mile from the middle of the channell , and ynder the 

lame Merid1anat 22 houres. Piftly ; if the ebbing and flow- 

me ſhould proceed from the Moone; then ſhould the Water 
atthe {ame houres increaſe and decreaſc-:- bur this is oppokite 

to obſcruation ':' for at Venice the'Sea is Knowne to. flow 
fomerimes forſeuen}, fomerimes for eight;butebbes in few- - 
er houres, But'about the month of the Riner Serege&/inthe | 
Atlanticke ,itis comming in fonre houres, but goes nor backe 
vader eight: foabout Gonvmnie Offia,, the Tide is comming 
_ Re in, 
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ir ſenen houres; but goes backe in five. Sixtly, if the Waters 
flow by.the Moone, then ſhould they bee drawne and carried 
by the light of the Moone - becauſeall action is by a touching, 
andthe Moone toucheth the Water by her light ; but 1t is 
found. by experience, that at midnight 5 when the Moone: is 
moſg dittant in her hight; ouriſeas does na defierebbe-and flow 
then when it 45 ent:& fo the Seavneere the .411/podes doe 
ebbe & fow., when the Moone is prefent with vs. 77, if the 
Moone werethe onely ancientcaule ofthis motion , then the 
ſac hght being profent the farne aget moning,the fame eficct - 
ſhquld neceflanty follow, But we find that itproducethrwo, 
contrary one to-the other: becauſe in her aſcent tothe Meridi- - 
an it'ls edtoliftvp the water;buta litele declining from . 
theMeridig,itis thought trodeprefie & affwage the waters, 8&7 
if thuzeflect werealcrided tothe light ofthe Moone, then whe 
the Moone ſhines not,thete ſhould benno ſuch mation, becauſe 
contrary cauſes produce contrary effeRts. But wee obſeruc the 
Gune ebbing & flowing in the eoiuntionor New Moon, whe 
ſhe hath nalight,as ia the fill Moone, whea with full face the 
bcholds the Sea 3 for in both theſe times we baue higheſt vides 
Theſc & many more argumets are vrged byParricic,to ſhew 
that the Moone cannot be the cagſc of thismotio in the-Seazaf 
the ather A pctgrns this efie isalcribedtothe Sun o—_—_— | 
athcrs 16 chicfe patron rg beZr&fws, who taught th 
the Sea was moned inghis wiſe, beoaule it would anvide the 
Me gee the, Sun , fearing lelt ir ſbould be tao much difſol- 

pair apr and-{o perifh,.. But this opinion ſeemeth far 
mare Wee then the:former. Fopfir{tl would aske concer- 
ring this motion , whoreingt is thought tvauoide the Sunncs 
heat; whether igbe wlunagrouer necchary? It cinotbe Volun-. 
tary,ora freeation.,becauſethe Seais no lining creature , to 


whichonly-acha mation is incident: If ir be neceſlary , then 
3s Natural or Violent: It cannot dee Naturall,becauſe accor- - 
dung to -v5ſotle', ane Body can havebutone naturalmotion, 
at the Warerbeiag a fmple Budy, hath angtber motion to 

| downewards. towards the Center : wherefore it cannot 
alſ9admit of this, It cangetbe violent; firft , becauſe no wie- 


lent 
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tenerhing Can be perpetuall-Sccondly;nocanſecatrbe thenghre 
vpon Exrernalt;whith ſhould care this viotentmotion': and 
if any ſich cauſe there be found, then'tsnot this of Telefins the 
firſt and principallcate ,fith it isreferred to a farther cauſe + 
Thirdly, nocauſe can here be ſhewne according to this opini® 
niori, why all other warers,as freſh Riucrs,fhould nothikewiſe 
Rtriue tobide themſtlues from the fate ofthe'Sun. Fourthly , 
hee ſhould a reaſon why inthe'Belgicke and Armoricky 
ſhores;which are farimore dil lantern the'Stin, the fame mo» 
rioni*no Icfſteminent then w Faprobare;Whith is fabiea wo 
the Torride Zone;antt Whyyin the Tlandof $.'Thomar,which is 
immediarly vnder che Equator, there isnot a'greater work- 
ing of the Water then ar Texite. Fifthly, that whaviihe | 
brings to confirme-is opinion, isno lefle warrantable tt 
themainie-poitirin controucniice. In the Summer (faith heY the 
flouds ar{effer , becauſe the Sun raiſeth vþ' thifiner v | 


teralſs as preat; or grearer- Secondly (faith the id Atthor) 
in the fa} Moone the motion is greater;; 'beeauſe th ich 
lightarifmg fromthe Moone, "drawes vp'many vapours.' fy 
the New Moone; becauſe the Airebeingreftfgcrared the in- 
ternall Heat of the ſea colleing it Tele”, 1s-made'ftronger = 
with more'yapours: In the quarters of the 'Moone ; becauſe 
there's wee rar poor eee gt ond eHeat of 
the ſe+is not fo much colle&ed' by the'eitternaM evld'of the 
Aire: To all theſe matters wee may cafrly anſwer: Firlthow 
can the Moonie beſtow'any light-on our-ſtas, when ſheets 
with the Antipoder Þ Secondly, where he faith, that the'inter« 
nall Heatis gathered together; and madeſtfongerby exrernall 
old; 1 Firſt I xske how the ſeacan ſend forrtitheſevyapours; 
if the vapours kept vnder 'doe raiſe the Teavp; or if the Sea 
ſwell with theſe vapours in her wombe,how- can ſhelet them 
out ? 2 How will he proue the Sea naturally to be hot, fichir 
ls 
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isone of the cold Elements? Thirdly, where he faith,that the 
lght of the Moone is:but in halfe imparted to the Sea ; why 
ſhould not the Sea. proportionally. inhalfe be ſtirred ephayher- 
fore Patricins and («mar finding neither the Sunne nor! the 
Moone oft ſelfeto bea ſole or {afficient cauſe. of this moth 
<nhauing ioyned them both together - inthiscaulality., and 
added behdes other, particular cauſes :- firſt (fay they) there 
are two kind of cauſes concurring ro'that cfie: either: 7"4i- 
wer{all and external; ot Particular, internall and next canſes. 
The Ynruer/all caulcs are two.; to wit, the Sunne and: rhe 
Moone, The Sunne (faith he) with the heat of his beames and 
light doth con/crwe,umficace,and ſtirre vptoaction;the 7atcr- 
nall and origizat heat in ali things here below. This Heat be- 
ing{tirred vpand vinificated, all things are made fit for moti- 
an,and being fo accommodated, are ftirred vpto motion.as if 
from an. 7wternedl life they (bould be! promored.to-an Exrers 


a4. for as inthe primer life. of things, the motion and action 
is ſhewn:rin the Eſſenve,in the//zco ,theactionand'moti- 


on qutwardly.inreſpet ofother things: fo the firit and ori- 
pLIOed the Sea,cheriſhed,& ſtarred vp by the external 
at the Sun,drmuesthe Qcean., and mones ut toaction: The 
' /Mooneallocheriftethgpreſetnart, vixificates , non ſheth», and 
firres ypto..motion,all theſe earthly Sumonrs and moiltares:. 
and as ſhe dayly by howres beholds the Sun as her darling and 
by him is (as it were )big-bellied with liuely-ſeedes, {o ſhe 
beholdes her loue, the Ocean,dayes and nights,and fills the O- 
cean with theſe feeds which ſhe reeeiues fromthe Same. But 
this cannot be performed withouther motion, without thedif- 
fuſion of her {ight, without the ef/ion ofher influtce & leeds; 
wherefore ircannot otherwiſe bee, but. all our humours and 
moiſtures ſhould be made fruitfo}] , concewe life, bring forth. 
beare fruit,and beſtirred vp to life and motion,by the motion 
of the Moone, eng the 4ſpettof the Moone with the Sas, 
with the Earab,withthe Ocean: wherfore all /ower moittures 
are {ubictto the pawer. of the Moone: Notwithſtanding all 
are not zqually vnder her dominis;ſfithall arenor of the ſame 
fubſtance,ofthe ſame Rarity,or denſivy , or of the ſame Hear, 
7-4 | This 
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This niuch of the vnierſall cauſes of the motion of the Sea,ac- 
carding to this-opmion, The. particular orneerer caiſes are 
ſuch asare found inthe Narurc of the Sea it ſelfe:: and theſe 


 aretwe: the fluidityderined from theRadicall und firſt moi- 


ſture; and the faitnefſe drawne from the originall,and imbred 
Heat in the Sca.'Thatis molt ſubiet to the dominion of the 


Moone, this of the Sun:T he falrnes therfure of the Sea feemes | 


the neereſtand molt proper cauſe, and no other common 'Na- 
ture, why the Sea ſhould be ſtirred with fomany motiens : for 
no freſh water is moued with ſo many , nor any fuck 
Fluxe and Refluxc as the Sea. Then mult the faltneſſe bee the 
ncecrelſt and moſt proper canſe-: Bat by-whar mcanes doth it 
worke-? It is anſwered by Parrecine., that fale waterhathin it 


. morceheat then any freſh water whatſocucr; And though ſpi- 


rits bec hid inall moiſture ; yet farre more in alt ,/ then freſh- 
ncfſe : wherelore fromthele ſpirits exiſting in the fait humor, 
is the Sea turned and toſſed with ſo motions : 2m 

which , the chicfeft and moſt remarkenble-ofall is that of 
Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea * for by theſe motions , the'Sea 
asa Terreſtriall Heauen, followesandimnares the ſaperior ; 
wherefore it{cemes euident ; tharfrom fach amotion ſhould 


 bederiued the motion of the Sea. This apinion ſeemes to hane 


great ſhew of probability-,' and tobee mare {ound then all the 
reſt : but whether it wil? in cuery part ſatisfy, I much doubt*+ 
yet muſt wee embrace K ,vatill nchtimeasa betterbe found - 


= ha 
2 All ſeas deenor ebbe and flow alike : Neither 


the ſame at all times. _ nd 24 F 
.. Thar agreatdifparity js feundin diverſe places of the fea, 
concerning the althux. and reflux of the: Water,[is manefeſt 
out of many inſtances , we 'haefhewed in the former pro 
oe: itwill wy; 0p5- a p45 to gy oo rea 
for ſome ſeas. neither obbe nor flow at all: others ebbeand 
flow : Againe ſomeebbe and flow mare, othcrs leffe. Againe 
inreipedt oftime we ſhall obſcrucbelidesdailycomming and 
| going 
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going of the Waters, W.cekely and monthly change , of all 
which branches we ſhall haue occaſion to treat hereafter ac- 
cording tothoſe fooritepps, which I finde inthe beſt writers, 
Furt there fore the want of this motion of ebbing and floy- 
ing in the fea, is by fone Authors aſcribed tg many particujar 
cauſes... The Freſancſſc or want of falt inthe Water. 2. The 
Crafſitnde &&thickenefie ofthe water 3; The ougrmuch thra- 
xeſſe of it. 4. The extreame depth of it. 5; The narrowneſſe of 
the Cbaunel: All which'cither wyned together ;; or in. part; 
may hinder, ifnot/aJtogether takeawaygtheebbingandfiows- 
ing of the ſea in'thoſe parts: which we ſhall che betrer vnder= 
Rand,if we inſtance in forme partiouiar feavmeltremarkeable: 
The Cafþiarſca is reported tobe of this \condition (althongh 
ſome haue doubted, that 1t neither e$47; nor flowes'> This 
affection is imputed to twh caufes : Firſt, The want 'of/ak= 
nefſe; I EIRIRANS : By the former i is vnapt- 
togenerateſurits, which ſhoujdgmc amotion/s [And by the 
later, the Sane beame; which compare tothe (tirring. vp of 
theſe {pitits; are hindred from -picpding tothe very bortame 
of the Water: That-this fea ſhould little -partake of /A/rneſſe, 
may calily beperſwaded ; foraſmuch-as 80+ Riuers of freſh. 
water,with 5'Lakes ef no ſmall quantity,.are disburthened in 
to this ſea: aps which are Orv fro the Exft;(w as tr6: 
the weft, Araxis the South, falingintom with 4o Inlews: 
and Yo/gatrom the North, running intoit with 70. Inlctes. | 
All wlach freſh Rivers, ſome vf them exceeding great, muft 
needsmake this{ea very-freſh. Fo this may bee added, be 
fides the autbori 7"; rpm , Confirmung this by twoo- 
ther reaſons : Firit the'Tronr2and Lumpreyes, which is a kind 
of Fiſh altogetherdeh intreſh Water, are there taken: 
"ma great abundance : Secondly , thaton a certaine coaſt of it, 
the Water vf it's owne accord rongeales mto ſalt: The reaſon 
whereof ts, becuſe /arr Warer mixt with freſ# will more ea-: - 
= and congeale into falt. Thedepth of this 1cais 
cently warranted by fuch as write ofic,eſpeciall the 
former nained ["oxrarenws, Secondly, the Lake called 4Aþhal- 
&- is thought neither to.cbbe nor flow - which befides theſe 


reaſons 
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reafOnsH{caved Frofi'the CaiÞin Sea; nay be alcribelt tothe” | 
rhickj#ſesf the water, nor ſaffeting any thing to ſmke into ' 
it : So'that for the" craſſitude of ir, it mult needs be heauicr 
thcnother Water, and fo, morevnapt'for motion. Thirdly, 
t-isrecorded by (tome thatin'theinmeſt creckeof the Red a 
chtte ts 4Motion-* and fo mthemouth oF it; by reaſon of the” 
Oven: but m-the middle no ſuch matter-isto be obferued: 
whichſrangee#ct ſome aſcribetothe Thimneſſe of the Wa- 
ter (one ofthe cauſesaboue named) begerting fewer and wea- 
ker Vaporrs and Fpiricr: which momtregg— 0071 breath out; 
ot aretovweaketoraile vpthe Warer. This thinneffe is con- 
frmedtobein tharmidle' part of the Red/ea, not onely out 
oftheauthority of T#bn Barro, out of the experiments of Tohn 
av Taftro; which foand this Water tobe. cleare and Hiker to' 
I; thenthat DR 5bur a}lo bythe'cleare per-" 
tpþjcnityofir- For ind/moſtall the fea maythe bottome plain- 
ly be ſeene-Fourthly,wereade the like ofthe Baltich ſea: that 
aeueretdeviedbcrraatiich Burrholomew K arkerman,that 
connti=man; zſoribes,r:'Torhe Narrowneſſe of thechannell:' 
2. Tothe depth of it,. 3. To the northerne fituation + which' 
cauſe thinke ayemtins. 0r ts haue ſpared Ho me that 
more Northerne ſcas then that, both ebbe and flowe. Fifrly- 
itis reported of Maorz, Ponne', and Proppors, that they 
flowe from the one tothe other; bat netter ebbe-” For Mars” 
flowes into the Pontichſea as from the Higher place into the: 
lower-and'the Pont:ch into the Propontick, & «AEpeantorthe 
fame cauſe, but returne not back agrine; But befides this: 
canfe of this declinity of the it fandevwithreaſfon;'! 
tharthe Warer ſhonld be ficſher thenthat in other places of 
the ſea:For firſt,all.of them receine into them many and great; 
Riners of freſh Water:for. Havre Palus', beſides other par- 
takes of Tana. Into Ponrm fall according to Arcane! re-' 
portabonr 5 2 freſh Rivers : whereof ithe-chiefe are 7/ter,” 
oem PBorifthents, Tana, Phaſir,all great: currents. Se- 
odly the forenatned fiſhes, which delight m freſh/fprings are 
hercalfo found inabundance, Beſides this freſhnefle (if wee 
belecue ancient writers, as Pliny and others } it is a ſea of 
: Extra= 
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extraprdinary depth ;1o that for this cauſe ſome part/of it was: 
called Negrepont, or the blacke-/ea : Which blackneſſe was by 
ſome, thought to ariſc from the depth of it: whereinin many. 
places, they could-ſqund nobottome.; Sixely ,..it is reftifiecbuf 
the 7 yrr bene , Lignrians and Narbon teas, that rlicy fufternot 
this.aotion : The cauſe of which is onely.aſcribed to; the ex» 
trcame depth; for few or no Rivers aredisburthenedimto it; 
except Rh5ganm: We are inthe next place taſhew, why this) 
working of the 1ca is more ip one place then inanother;[The: 
reaſoas whereof (although many be thought on-)are chieflyre= 
duced either to theexecic ofialtneiſe.inthe water,orthe nar- 
rowneſle of the, channel] ; into which. fram an openplace the: 
{4 is to be disburthenedzor the ſhallowneficofthe ſhare 2 All. 
which either cogcurring.tegether , or:taken- by themielues a= 
part,may:cauſc the ſcaro fell more in one place theanother;; 
which may , asthe former , bec-prouedby dinerſe Inſtances-. 
Foure . Seas are more particularly noted. ta;flow- and ſwell 
GRE FHER other. The, firſt is. that. compaſieth about Enrope: 
from, Hercales pillars;, which according to dinetſe ſhores ,/ 
takes diuerle names ; as the Portaugal;, Cantabrian , Galliran, 
Be'gicke,and Britiſh Seas. And inthe New W orld,or Ameri- 
ca, the Southerne, Sea ſhall be the ſecgnd : The third is that of 
Carmbaia Rd Pug - The fourth is that, which commpaſicth- a- 
bout 7.aprevara- for the three Jaft , thecauſes forc-{pecikied.z. 
{cem= manifeſtly roconcurre: for Taprobara is reported: by. 
Plipy tohauca ſhore not aboue fixe paces deepe., and the Sea; 
tobe grecne and onergrowne with weeds, inſomuchthatthe 
tops of the weedes fret their ſhips ; and later W riters report, 
that the Land is knowne to augment the confines by reaſon of 
the ſhallowneſle of the. Water :. ſoas wee haue ſhewed that 
ſams Seas neuther, ebbenor flow by reaſon of the. depth of the 
channell ; ſo, on the, other fide mult it follow, that other Seas: 
ebbe.and flow more. by.reaſon of the ſhortnefſe and ſhallow- 
neſſe of the ſhores : far of gontrary cules proceede- ordinarily 
contrary cffets, Moreouer ititands with experience, thatiin : 
any, Water or Sea, where the. flood is topped and hindred: by: 
quicke-ſands ,itreturnes with greater force, asit were ord 
| cd, 
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 cribed to the violence ofa 


ged, and\wels fomuchthehighcr; which is the cauſe-why m 
the coaſts. of Cambaia-it is libred vp ſo high, becauſe the ſhores 
are-ſo ſhallow ;and:ſo ſhort,and expoſed to impediments, thar 


enero backe many miles, & Teaues the ſands 


Whenceitrmuſt needs rewrne with greater vio- 
lencce.Thisalſo is fund in the Ids Sea,and neere Panemein 
the Sautherne Sca, where the'Searfining back for two | 
certaine 7/ards and-Lands are left naked; fo thar in theſe three 


| Scat hcrenamcd, the Sea ſcemes to entarge irslimitsin bredrh | 


more then in ather places ;- to which we may aſcribe this ef 


fect. For the Seasabout Emrope, wee may pronounce allo that - 


far the-moſt partthey haue ſhort & ſhallow ſhores ,as may ca- 
OPIES the confines of Be/g:a-But it may be obieted of 
the Engliſh ſhores,that they ſwell -veryhigh, albcir the depth 
ofthe Water inthe middle is found tobe 144 foot: Here muſt 
we haue recourſe ta the other cauſe, the flowing ofatarge 8& 
wide ſca-intoa narruvw channell » for the large torrents of wa- 


terrunning ſ\vifely into-anarrowichannel] , being hindred on 
both ſides , Rr Ons nas gre 7 are bredth js 
| et the 


to twell in hight :{ tha jsrather to be af- 
at current, enboſominig it ſelfe 
h may more Guidently ſhew it 


into a ſtreite channel.: w 


A 


felfe in3 inftances: > For in theſtreite chanels of Feland nnd = 


Hollaud i is lifted vpabour three foote: At Brifolt in Ongland, | 


by reaſon ofa greater force of Waters running from the Sea 


into amore narrow channe}}, and ſeconded bythe maine Oce- 
anat the backe , it{wels ro the hight'of 60 foote- In the 
noreanicas, where larger ſeas are emptied -into:more narrow 
ſtreites then the former , it increaſeth to-go foote : Our of 
which experiments may wee plainely colle&, that tothe in- 
creafe of the motjen of the ſea beſides the faltneffe of the Wa- 
rer,ewoother cauſes areconcurting ; to-wit,the ſhallownefſe 
of the ſhore, and theftreitnefſeofthe channel}, wherein a grear 
and harge ſea is to decexmcrated, Thi laſtly bee farther 


illuſtratcd from thedifparity of theſe end ith others, for in 
the eHdariatiche, Egean, lonian and almoſt all the ef icar 
ſeas, the ſea feldome {wels to fogreat a meaſare : whereof 

p the 
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the catiſe ivas well therdepth of the ſeas,as the equality of the 
ſhores: for as the depth is a cauſe that ſomerimesitflowes not 
ar all, and the incquality and ſhortnefle of the ſhore that ir 
flowes hich : fo ameane hight of the Waters from the bot- 
tome, anda 'more equal] figuration of the coaſts may bee a 
carſeofan indifferent working of the Water, Hitherto wee 
haue ſhewed the variety of motion in'the ſea, in regardof the 
dinerſity of places 3 wee are next to ſpeake ſomething concer- 
ning the variation of it inregard of the times , which , though 
| properlyappertaine not to Geography, yet am I loath to 
lemre it out, becauſe the diſcourſe is oh nt. Concerning 
which point, the Marriners make fix degrees of change in the 
tides according to the times. Firſt diarnall, whereof wee 
fpeake in this diſcourſe: The ſecond Hebdomedary,or weeke- 
ly which Pofſidonins called monethly or weekely ; becauſe it 
is diſtmguiſhed by ſeuerall weekes of amoneth - but tarries 
not till the end of the monerh - For it is found by experience 
i thata day before the coniunRion- of the Moone 
with the Sunne,, and the day of conian&tion, and a day after- 
wards, the ſeas inthe maine Ocearhane their greateſt flows 
ind ebbes ; being lifted higher and laid tower downe,, and 
then the tides are moſt fwift - The fourth day from the con- 
imAton, the tides leffe and Teſſe ſwift : The fift yet lefle then 
then the former; and the ſixt day lefſe then the fift : Butin'the 
ſeucnth'day;which'is a day before the quarter,and in the eight 
following, wherein itis halfe-faced; and in the ninth, which is 
1day after thequarter, the ſea is, as it were, dead , not much 
, neither mach ebbing or much flowing ; which was 
(asit feemes) onlyobſered byPLiry inthe Enboian Enripne; 
bat whether it ſo happen e}ſe-where, I leaue ro men expert- 
encedintheſe matters; This motion as it doth encrealce accor- 
ding tothe age ofthe Moone : So it is ſaid proportionally to 
decreaſe xpaine. The third motion is monethly, which ſeemes 
ift the rime ofthe commmAaion, wherein the ſea-tides archigheſt. 
and fwiſteſt:The fourrh is called mote ſemeſtris or Tx-month- 
ty, ing arche times of the EquinoRiall; differing ane' 
from the other likemonethes; The fiftis called Fe A 
; G 24 _ be- 
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beeanſe it th onely in three moneths diſtance. The laſt 
is Annuall which: Patr:cxws witneſſerh that himſelfe ſaw in 


| Liburnie; inthe moncethof Famnary. Theſe motions I carele[- 


ly paſſe ouer , becanfe the diſtinRtzon ſeemes to me full of vn- 
certainty and ſcarce warranted ; and fach experiments as are 

oughr;for the proofe of it concerne rather particular places, 
then the generall nature ofthe ſea. | | 


- x Hithertoof the ot motion of the ſea : 


+.,The Specrall is that, which. is obſerued in 
- fome ſpeciallplaces. 0 
1 It is probable that the ſeais carried ſomewhere 
from Eaſt to Welt , and: ſomewhere from 
North to South, and contrariwyſe. 


Ithath beeneareceiued opinion a Philoſophers of 
this later age, thar the ſca by ture ofthe heauens ſhould 
be moned round ,asit were , inadiurnall courſe : which they 


' Fayel: boured toproue by diuers.experiments. Firlt , becau(e 


it is obſcrued by Marriners that a ſhip. can. well faile from 
Spaine into e-Fmerica with an indifferent winde in 30 dayes;, 
when ſhe can hardly returne ynder three moneths,, which 
they aſcribeto the circular motion of the {ca : For a ſhip going 
from Eaſt to Weſt failes with the Water, but from W lt to; 
Eaſt againſt the ſtreame , ſo that the one mult needes bee {wit 
ter and the other ſlower. Their ſecond experiment to con- 
firme this point, isofa ſhip fayling from Spaine to. Holland , 
which may as they ſay ſwafter returne backe then goe thi- 
cher. Tothis motion ofthe Water from. Eaſt to Welt, 1nlins 
S$caliger hath added another, which he would haue to be from 
North to South , from Terra Laboratoris Southward. But Pa 
fricins nut denying theſe motions , would haue many.more. in 
diuerſc ſeas , not admitting any vniuerfallcircular motion en-- 
forced by the heauens , but various motions diuerlly diſpo- 
ſcd in diners ſcas, for which hee giues many inſtances, ſome 
whereof wee wilt here relate. Firlt going abour.tq OY 
| cal;- 
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- Scaligetr opinion and experience; hee brings theexperiment' 
of the Portzmgall Nauigatours , who teitific that they came. 
from Moſambicke of the ſide on Aadagaſzar into Malebar in 
a$, ſometimes-in $0, other-times in 35 dayes : which is 
farre. from the accompt of Scaliger, who would not haue a 
ſhip to paſſe irunder three moneths, out of which he labou- . 
red to proue this motion of the fea , becauſe the ſhippe: way 
longer a going then returning. The ſecond experiment hee - 
rakes from the obſcruation of one John Expolirz , who willing: 
to paſſe from the port of S. Bla , which is beyond the (ape 
of good hope in eAfricke to Melinde towards the Indies, could 
not goe forward by rcafon that the currents, { as they call 
them (droucthembacke from Aetinde to Pate, a towne by. 
this-fide of the Indyes: whencehee would concludethar the 
Water ſhoald in this place rather runne from Weſt to Eaſt 
towards the 7adier, The third expetitnent is drawne from the 
teſtimony of Thomus Lope , who when he was to paſſe from 
the (ape of good bope towards the Indres , teſtifies that the 
current of the Water was ſo violent, thatitoftentimes leapr 
into the forepart of the ſhippe. The fourth is from the teſti- 
mony of Johannes Guictanus , who putting forth from Tidor , 
came into Spaize before the ſixteenth moneth : This journey 
from Tidor to the Cape of good hope , containes 55 lergues, 
which makes 1650 miles : Sr this to the Iland of S. Hele- 
a by the relation of another pilot are 1400 miles : from 
whence to the Equinoctiall circle are 1600 miles : from 
hence to Spaire by the compuration of degrees, are not aboue 
1520 miles: ofall whichthe ſumme is, 71 14. Now if wee 
take our of ſixteene moneths 49 — whercin the ſhip a- 
inſt Cape of good bope, was carried hither and thither (which 
e marriners call Volregiaire) and 70 otherdayes wherein it 
ſtood fill in the coaſts of Cnmea in Metacia, there will re- 
maine a whole yeere ſpent in this journey: which daycs if we 
<dciuide by thoſe 7114 miles, there will be allotted to encry 


. 


day/ no 'more then 19-miles, which cuidently ſhewes that. 
this journey was molt ſhort in reſpet of the ſwiftneſſe of the 
Nauigations. For if the _ ſhould drine his currents 

2 2 to 
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to S' Helena enen to the welt. they-hadended theitriourncy- in 
dots leſſer time, becauſe. thoſe currents (as they. ſay | carry 
the-ſhip, But: this: journey was. accompliſhetl. 
wheretwrethe conn a ens ow carried from Holby wW ct, 
as heal rger relates... Likewiſe from ſundry other expert» 
ments> hee goes abouzto proue that- it conftantlycannot beg 
ablerued ta flow from North Sourh as the {art Sen/4ger: af 
fixmes, burthatit is various according to diners places: 
theleſſe;tharthe Seaſhould have a perpetual) current from the: 
Bales, towards the: Equtatous,, heroes to:ftandas: well with 
Reaſon,as Experience: Forall men muſtneedsconfefſe , . thar 
the: motion-of the -Heauens vnder- the Equatonr ,- mutt bee 
muchduriftcr thenneerer the Poles , tiecanſe the: circles of it. 
ing nr OE 8 Equatour.:Now ;:by how much fitter. 
inotionaf the Heauen is, by fo aiuch morciathe Rarefhs 
——_ Aire, or other badies tightvndcr-1r 
whetheritbe Airc (as itis moſt p le)or Firc as Peripates 
nck; imagine = "th (967g) av pnner pr yy 
lic, ,ramult necds bethat tho Aire guiſt ſuffer: Rerefirtion, an- 
ſwerable'to the ſwiftnefſe of the mation : 'if not immetiatly 
by the fwifemotionofthe Heanens:, yet by aconfequent by 
the; greater ferupur.of the Fire, Mhidrudercie Canter 
mult ECD greater andof more force thenabout the Poles 7? 
whencethe parts of the Aire vnderit , muſt partake more de- 
grees of Heat;-and:by-neceflary conſequence iufiera greater 
Attenuation. - The Sun-beames being darted iperpendiciu. 
larly, cannot choote. butattemnare-andrarthe the Aire more 
the Line;, then un places moredecining/to the: Poles; 
This ground thus laide , theſe twoconfearies will follows : 
x That the Aire thus attenuated, multneedesrtake vp a lar- 
paginihes it before poſſeſſed , which cannot be but by in- 
rging  felfe towards either Pole , either Northor Soutts + 
whence the: parts of the Aire m thoſe places muſt bee more: 
thickned and. condenfated.. 2 meg ee of the: Aire 
carticdtewards the Poles,and me avichnkreold Regions 
ofthe Northand Sourh, maſtuce B/ tUrgeanto: wa-: 
rer,andlo fall downein Raincornowes; whencethe/Watcr 


ENcrea- 
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current towards che , where hey are apaine exhau- 
itedin vapours'by the of the Snne ; m ſachiorr; that as 
well ofthe Seaberwixt themſelnes, as the waters in 
the-Aire, may proportionally maintainethemſelnes 
by the muruall tranfimuration. To this reaſon ſore haze added 
anothcr,thar the Sunne ſojourning inthe Southerne Signes , is 
neerer to the Farth, then when hee is in the North, bythe 
whole Latitude of his excentrice , and therefore of greater 
force to draw the water toward the South: Butw ' this 
Reaſon be ofany great force, I will not ſpent time todiſpute: 
ler cuery man vic hisown indgment. It {cemes tomea conie- 
ure not improbable , that theſe currents 9 9p 


rower dnt reaſonsof the yeere ; asa 
diucrs by diuers croffings and doublings the 
Tides, as wee find in diyersplaces: but I will not be too bold 


in this opinion, becatiſe I loue not to walke without 4 giiide in 
theſe vneertainties, 


4 Ofthe Narurall motion of the Sca'we haue 
| ſpoken; Irremaines we ſpeake ſonewhat of 
_ the Violent *The Violent motion is that which 
 isſtirred vp by by wirides. 
- The conſideration of winds is cither abſolute or rome; 
Abſolute I call that whercin the Naturall cffe&s and proper 


ticsof the winds arc handſed-; which propertiesbe] 
natural] Philoſopher , they being (according prertclmg rot 
Natural] body ynperfettly mixt : The R e confidera- 


tion is that whereinthe windes are conſideredin refpeR ro 
the Terreftrialt Globe: ONEIER ine twofold, cithet 
m regard of the whole the Earth,whercofthey de- 
Hgne oat the points of the Horjzon by' certainelines called 
. Rhambas; orelſe inreſpet of the Sea, ro which qe pct 
e 


motion: former reſpeR we haue handled in 
' of Geo : The later is more proper to this place; & how- 
-focner'the + pa well ro the Barth 
8g 3 as 
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as ta the Sea,aflgRing both with ſorae alteration; yer: becauſe 

Dominion yangbath for the mott;partdeene moſtobſerned of 
merand Marrimers; , Wee thoughtfirto treatofivinthis 

| + 0a winds femnc ate yneertaine:and various, which in 

all paces mterchangeably fupply-cheir turnes, keepingnocer- 
tajntyorregulatity.m timesor places : others are called, feror 

| Randingwandesbecantethey are obſtrucdto blow atrermaine 
timeEs.and places ok. both-which yas much as conedrnes our 
purpole, weſhall ſpeake inthelerwo Theoremer:r! - 1 . 


1. To ſwne certaine. Places , at certaine times be, 


24 - ang.certaime windes, 3 T6c}5 . © 1Gor2er! GH 2A 


* Thefewindes are by fome,called Anniner/ary becauſe they 
blow ata certaine ſeaſon cuery yeere ; of theſe there are ma» 
ny kindes mentioned by Nauigatours. The firſt and chief is 
at” WhicHthey'catf the Ereſien winde , which is obſcrucd 
to bl\gw cuery..ycere from the Northeaſt about the riſing of 
Dog-farre , and oftentinies continues about 4odfayes. This 
wind driuesthe Seas from Porrme intothe 'Egram Sex, eucn 
ſs farrc as Egypt. In-the ſecond place may wee. rangg:fuch 
windesas are calle (helidonian, becaufe they ariſcat the tirſt 
coinming of the Swallowes. It hlowes ſometimes: from the 
Dirett-meſ?, jo that of ſome it is taken-to be theſame.: Sortic- 
\ times from tha.North-weſt,fothat withorhersit is accounted = 
) among the North. windes':: Theſe Chelidonian winds driving; 
' fremthe Narth or North-weſt 11] 6H all the Mediterranean 
Eun to the.coaſts of Syriaand Paleſtine ; and caninue inthe 
ſiunmer time for many.dayes her. In the third place may 
weaccompr.that winde - which Colwmbas perceiued on the 
coalt of; Porr#gal.comming ouer the Ariauticke Occan, which 
at ſome times of the yeere wasearrjed higher , atother times: 
clcauing (agit were) to the boſome of the Sea ,.whence hee 
probably. conicfured that ir-was dried, from ſora. moitt 
land, whercon hee aduentured on thefirit ſearch of America 
and laycd the firſt worke of that. diſcoucry, Fourtbly xo. theſe 


winds 


Soo ev {of AP IG, 3141) oor 
windesmayberediced thoſe yeerelyflowitpwoP che Porfiad 
ind«[ndian Seas, whichthe Port«gall marriners call Motions!” 
The Perſian Sea ſuffers ſuch a kind of motion euery"yeere" 
while che Sunne runnes throngh the Sontherne degrees, and 
when hearrmes at the end of Sagirrarins it is Thaken with an 
extraordinary great tempeſt : On the contrary ſide the Indiar 
Sea,, while the Perfiay is moued , 1s0bſcrued toreſt withont 
any great motion ; and when the Perfan is ſtill, it ſuffers great 
motion , eſpecially when the Sunne firſt enters into Carcer. 
T his laſt motion ſeemes to be nat only deriucd fromthe Pro-- 
xinciall windes , but fome other concurrent cauſes; 'whether- 
theſe winds are the cauſe of the currents before ſpoken of, is 
a very CON , which I leane to others to ſearch out. 
Of euery ſet winde blowing apart ofthe, yeefe an the coaſt of 
Amterita, Afoſ{arreits ar large; to which \b\ be thecur- 
rents foreſpoken of in this chapter. */' - {| © + $4 

7 'The violence of windes makes the Sea-ſome . 
1" timern ſome places ; tranſcend: bis erdinury 
bonnd's. $43:14 2 "tap:[3 SG D7 11 
How, far the Sea'by violence of windes hath treſpaſſed on 
the land , many haue learned to their great lofſe and calamity. 
It is obſerued ſometimes in the Terzreas ſhores , that the Sea 
driutn with winds ſwels {6 high, that overflowing all*the 
banks.and channels, the Inhabitants arc enforced to row in 
boares fron houſe to houſe: Their ceſternes are infeRted with 
Satt-water,, and their precious waters in vaults, and Gellars 
ſpoyled.The like, hath harcwofore-beene und ( if we will 
credit Hiftories)inithe-Belgicke Sea,on which the Northwelt , 
windes. blow with tuch vehemency and fo long tharit brake 
downe the ordinary banks; and in Zelandand Holland fwal-, 
lowed vp many towne,with jnfinite multitudes. of, people. 
Which :feemes-ro be warranted by areport., I haue heard of 
many trauaylers , that in acalme tide the topps of towres and, 
ſteeples hane-beene ſeencaboue the water. Befides theſe in- 
ſtances, we may atde the teſtimony of Srabo'and* Ar3Fotle in 
«2/1146 Gg 4 his 
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Tthath been 2common among ancient Coſ- 
mographers , that ihe ecgh Tg a Sea CE meaſured by a. 
line and plz ct ewe rol Bury FR NI, a 
ccpt inlo -W.DIACES.NCETE Swewian OMRc placey 
Lk raja cerned b y Pliny, But as Breedwood a worthy 
hte writer obſcrues , ds poitin tobe vnderſtood ge- 
nerally, but Sly of the d th of the Sppcits, of, Narrow. Scas 
whgh wet were perbaps oucly ſearcher by the angients who 
tfar from the mairie Oceax : But another as re oe 
ceſſaryly to deginen of the maine Ocean .Thisb 
great partner = wee will follow the conceit Feb Dore: 
SOREN thach been fliewed in the for iner Clipter, 
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1 -Cpucerning theſirteoftheSeainrefecvithe Earth wee 
mal} conſider the Water: and Earth rwo Wayes.t FirſtAbſo- 
hurelyas they are Efements and ſolide Bodyes: Secondly, in _ 
ſnedtof the taperbeics of cirber-af we contider the 
lide Body; of the Warer as thar of the Earth mth wenn ant 
without alt doubt , that the Water hath the higher place , be- 
wg lighter thenthe Earth; of which ltkitatri Fob Tratie '{p5- 
ken in the firſt booke: tor althonghfom part ſome parece 
e parts 0 
the- Water , yetis this of niofenfible proportion mreſpea of 
that-vaſt Maſſe of Farth ; 'couched vadertheW aetsberyfet 
them and the Center of the World: eee is hereof 


the- ſuperfictes of che Water, Ee ies the 
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{eembreo dubſeribe'-etgninar;: Dionifims hd) Catharinuc, 
with-diuers other Dmines , *who held-thar the firſt diſcouery 
of thc Earth,and the gathering together: of the Waters inthe 
Gift Creation, 'was-made not by any mutation.jn the Earth, 
but iby--a:viglent acoumwationot- the! Waters )being/ as it 
were)reftrainedand bridied tufernaruralty, thatithey could 
nottranſcend certain: limits and bounds.[ To confirme this 0- 
Iinion; ſpme reaſons arealleapgedt by -moderne Philoſophers: 
rt þecauſedris:the orderot all the Elements amonaft them- 
felnes; thatthe Barth, as' che heauneſt, ſhould rake :the lowty 
place andthe water ſhould afcend abouet Secondly, becauſe 
Marrinerseomming from/the maine. Oceauto the Landſeeme 
ro(ce;the land farre lower nhen the Warer : Thirdly they 
alleage thati plac&of Job 5 where-Gad himſelfe profeficrh, 
thac he hath! & the» Wardzs:] ar theſe words :* Hr- 
thertafralt thew comp, and 0 farther: here:fhall rhy Prowd 
Pare be ftayed,. Bot this apinion feemeth' very improbable1 
zhat/Ged inthe firſtinſticuyon of Nimfe frond impole a pers 
pettall violence vpon.Nature :ficlnwwe fee the: Creator-in ©- 
ther matters to'v{c;Natureashisordimary fereancs md. id> 
miniſter te RegiinentdE: things by:lecond cantes. Nether 
were theauthority of theſe Diuines fo great in thufe »Co/ms- 
£:@ "ical corieeipts;to oneriiuay thete ofthe-fame profefiion; 
whocould moreexatlynudge of theſe” matters; "Neither iar« 
theſe reaſons of fagrext-validny asro enforce afſent;/ For firt 
whereas.S*Baſul ſemes to wonder why the Red Sea ſhould 
not oyerfloweall -/Egype,atir werent fupernaturaliyboiun- 
ded; he takes that as granted;whictris the queſtion in contr6= 
verfie,that the Water is higherzfor which he can procuce nd 
other reaſon,thenthe Teſtimony of the fenſe- butthis.is very 
weak,forafinuchas inſuch matters the fen{e is oftentimes de- 
cemed, as.flands well with-the grounds ofthe per iFeftines: for 
( as weare there taughr )two-Paralels will in-the end ſeeme 
foconaure ſo far as the {ight/can judge: Now the Spheare of 
the Heavens and the Sphericall ſegment of the #arers being 
parallell the oneo:the other, will neceſarilyſeeme ro eon- 
curretothe ond :imbence it muſt needs come to paſſe ; thar 
| the 
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that yartofche Sea muſt Ceme 20 lift ie ſelf@ higher ,und-oon- 
{|  trarywiſe the Hemens willſceme ſomewhiars1 then'i in 
[1F deedthey are: andthis I take to be the true cauſe why the Sea 
l being ſeene a great way off, may a ra{gd the 
I land whereonwe ſtand. Another incy from 
1 the | RefraGion of the' viualt Limes hs 
i the Sea to our fight. 190006 nate. re 
\ intermixed with thicke warrith vapours _— 
4 muſt of neceſſity cocdfeueratyſcamle 
[| Red ſight: wheatoedſonteidyr 
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ne the land; eh rexfondfitle 
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bach! ad ied LA ei: 
mo. not paſſe : Theſe EEE: 
per- 


lupernawy ral,aaaitho water reftrainedby ſuchapawer rſhould 
contain it {c}fc,within.its own circuit: But natural asc/ofts & 
bis within which,the watersſeems intrenced, This-opinion 
theretorebcing diſliked, others ſl tao to aj op» 
olice polatiowthapgghewater is lower; rth. altoge* 
. bich <pginien bearesmore conſtaity withrthe docrarte 


ot 4ri/t;& mot otour modernPhiioſophers: The reafon wher-- 


outhis aſſcruion.jsgrounded, be chiefiy:theſe: lf the ſeawere 
 highenjbenthe Earth, whar hould driader:;the water ob ir'tis 
flowing abroad, &oucr whelniag theEarchafichall menwill 
Te EE aabeatalmcaomiahbaſed 9h noup down- 
wards: the lower place. Lbtbey hauerccauſeto fupernmarural 
TY tharwe hwe cocerning the mterpreta« 
zeof Scripturezas ſceme to fancuwrtitie opinio; 


= 
= - 


firſt ercation thoutd impote fach aporperuativiotence-le- 
idlly.,ve read that tithe vmucriali delige wherein all thet 
Karld was drowned, God brake open the tprings of the deep: 
& qpencdahe Gararstts of licauentopowredownrainecon- 
unually many daies together vpon the:Earth:Of which there 
had beeng nonceciiicyara)}; had the fea beene heaped vpin. 
ſuch forvas; they-imagme : For the: only withdrawing of that 
hand and lett: of thatbridle which gauc theavater” that 
reſkxaintg;wasld haue beene futficienteo.hawe'ionerwhelimed 
the whale Earth: The fecond reaſon is mkenfrom Ilands in 
the ſea-whichare nothing elſe but parts of the land' raiſed 'vþ/ 
aboue.tye water. Thirdly we timd by experience ,. that a ſhip 
carried with the kke wind isdrinendo{wattly from the port. 
into the apenſca,axfromthe fexinto the port , which cold 
not be done if the-fea were higher then the: land : for it mult 


needsbe,thata (hip ifit were tobecarried toa why xr place,. 


ſhould he moned-flower then if it: came- from an toa 
lawer, Fourthly all Rwersrunnc into the.fea from the-taner 
pore ofthe land which is a molt cuideatfigne, thatrhe land'js 

igher.theathe-{ea;tor itis agrecable to the nature otthe wa- 
ter taflow alwaics.to the lower place, whence we gather: 


that the {ca ſhore, to-which the Wateris brought fro the land, ./ 


muſt necds be lower;other wite the water in riming thither, 
(hould 
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Citi very anprobablc, that God-iix 


the lowertheyarcin 
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ſhould not deſcend but aſcend: This opinion-. I bold -farr 
mote'probable as being backt by reaſon,and the Authority 
ofour beſt Philoſophers - yet not altogether exadly true (as 
we ſhall ſhew hereafter. ) But BarcholomewK erherma in a late 
German writer holding theſc 2 former oppaſite opinios(as it 
were) in —_—— ance;labours a reconciliation, Ina di- 
verſe reſped(ſaith he)itis true that the ſcais higher,and thar 
itis lowerthen the Earth. It is higher n of the ſores 
and borders,to which it ſo comes that ly-it ſwells toa 
Globeor a circumfercace, and fo at length in; the middle 
raiſeth vp it ſelfe and obtaines a greater higher then in thoſe 
parts where in the middle of the fea ivdechnes towards the 
ſhore: Of which parts the hight fufters ſuch a puny 


how muchneerer the ſhore they ſhallapproach., by 
reſpect of the ſhore:in ſomuci:that tou- 

ching rhe ſhore it ſclfe,it is much lower then the Barth. For 
this opinion our Author pretendsa denionltration: which hee 
mds on the 4 chapterof Ariftorle de (clo, in his ſecond 


, where hee puts downe theſe two politions-; which 
he calls Fyporheſes, or itions; Furſt that the Water no 
lefſeconcurrs to the ofa Globe or circle, thenthe 


Earth: for it ſo deſcends naturally, thatitdoth ſenſibly gather 
it{clfe rogether ;| and makes afwelling, as wee ſee in ſmall 
dropps caſt on the ground: Secondly the Water makes a-cir- 
cle which hath the fame center with the center of the Earth> 
Out of theſe group would our Keckerman conclude the wa- 
ter in ſome places to bee higher., inother places tobee lower 
then the Earth: ; And hence he to giue'ananfwer 
totheirreaſons who haue aftirmed the Earth to/bee higher 
then the ſea: What to thinke of the propoſition or concluſion 
we will ſhew hereafter , -butin the mcane ſpace 1 hold this 
concluſion not rightly inferredout of theſe premiſes: For firtt 
whereas he fayth that the water by nature = 1 antar; pare 
ſIft round intaanorbeor ſpheare, 1 would whe- 
ther ſucharoud bady hath the ſame center with che world, 
or a dinerſecenter:he cannot ſay that it hath a diverſe center, 
from the center of the Earth: Firſt , becauſe (as we hane- de 
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monſirated in our firſtxart )rhe Earth and the Water haue 
butone center-and thar the | W atcr is concentricall with the 
Earth : Secondly from the ſecond propoſition or-ground of 
his,ourof Ariftorle; if he meanes ſucha ſpharicny as hath the 
famecenrer with the centcr of the Earth: I anſwer , firſt that 
he contradicts himſelfe, becauſe he gwes an inftance in tinaH 
dropps caſt on 'the ground , whoſe quantity being fo {mal}, 
and conuexity {enfible;can in no mans iudgment be concen- 
rrick to-the Earth. Secondly , oat of-this ground that the 
Spheare of the water is concentrick to the'Earth , liee con- 
fares himſelfe;for according to the principles of Geomerry , in 
aSpheare or cirtle,all the lines drawne from the center to the 
circumference muſt be equal}, Then mult all places in the 
circumference or ſupertictes of a ſphericall body be of equall 
kiighs tromthe center;and by conſequence the fea being ſhch 
a Spherical body, cannothaue that incquality which K etkere 
24x imagines it tohaue > wherefore ſome orher demonſtari- 
an mult be ſought for this concluſion. I will'goe: no further 
then that I hane fpoken in the former chapter concerning 
the figure of the Water : Where 1 haue probably ſhewed- it 
to be conical;and ont of this maybe cafily gathered, how it 
maybe higher then the Jand in ſome. places,as' of the middle 
of greater ſeas,wherethe head of the Cone islitted higher; ia . 
other, lower;as in the narruw ſtreits where the increatc of the 
eminencie js alſo lefle, The grounds and principles of which 
We hane laied before. 


t The ſea in reſpef# of the Barth is higher in 
one place then another. | | 
Befides the naturall conformity of the Water to a coni- 
call _ ,{as we hane fore-ſhewed whence one part of the 
ſyperticies mult be graunced ro be higher then another : wee 
muſt needs in the ſea acknowledge other accidenta]l cauſes 
which produce art inequality in the parts of the ſea: The 
chiefelt whereofare the ity ofinclination inall parts of 
the water to-motion: And the inequality of the channe1ls and 
ſhores: whence 1t commeth: ta-paſſe that the Water of the 


{ea 
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ca being euery whereof it ſelfe equally Adlined to motion;is 
notwithſtanding ynequally.receiued into channels, fo thatin 
ſome place,baung{as it were)alarge dominion tounnde , as 


in the maine Ocecan.it falls lower andeuener : Int fome other 


lacesas ſtreirts ot narroivſtas,the water hailitiga large 'en- 
ranoe from the Ocean but lile of no paſſe bout it, 


_ mult needes fell higher , and ſo otic place by accidenr be- 


comes, highcrar lower thenanother : Which r to con» 
firmediverſe inſtances may be alleged out of moderne and 


ancient obſeruations , For dinerſe hiſtories ' gine teſtimony 

that ſundry Kings of «&gipt _ ing the 1/hmw or nar» 
row neck of land lying beewixtthe red ſea &the editerrance 

a Arann wn Africk an land & fromone * 
ſcarothe other:butafterwardsthey were perſwade wal. * 
from theircnterpriſc-Sumeſfay, becanſe they faw the red ſea» 


that 
ifthe cfrom onevnto another were broke open, and 
the red {ea haningaventthat way, the red ſea would become 
ſo ſhallow that men Nom. gr wade ouer it, and ſomfteed of 
, it would have been more toyned to 
the Continent then before; Both vpinions conſent in this, 
that the waters of the rea /ea were by the perpedicular found 
higher then in the AZedirerranean: Moreouer it is on—_ 
that the ſea on the welt part of America commonly call 
Mare Del Zur, is much | higher then the frlanrich Sea 
whichbordereth on the Eaſterne part of it : which gauc way 
tothe conicQure of ſome, that the Fhmueu betwixt Panama 
and Nombre De Diorhad been long fince cnt through tohaue 
nude a paſlage into the ParifickSea*, without ſailing fo farre 
about by the (traits of Aſagelane; had nor many inconueni- 
Ences wy rap gym tony ry whey ne pr ofthe wa- 
ter. The like incquality is obſe $64.07 26898 omg 
betwixt Engiandand Prance:For meto his conicqure, 
France and England being one Continentheretofore,and ioy- 
ned by a narrow neck of dand, betwixt Dover and ow 
the 


® 
£ 


* 
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the water on'one fide was higher-then- onthe other: which he 
probably collects: out of the fandry Fats" and hallowes at 
this day appearing 0fi|the 'Eaſt fide! as Well of the” coaſts of 
Englandas of Flanders,cipecially between Dorner and Calls, 
eto fome,our Ladres N52 ge ne wes Enfpliſh iz mn 
cngth;Ourot whicthand ſandry*other probabilities}, he la« 
bours-to thatalt het 5=comiaries were heretofore 
emeloped with the ſe?);>tt fiich rirme- as the narrow land 
being either by Nature of Art cut through, and the Water al- 
lowed a free c, it became dry /and- but” this poirit wee 
ſhall difcuflChereaftey jt place comneniene, 7/7 TR 


* 4,1 eh5 arxz place w# Jre tg Fonſider the 


hs & af 4 


termination of chelſea r Thee rermination is 


©" theboutiding of the ſexwithin certaiii i: 


boſs Mikkers, v1 o "7371 775 W RUNS E Yeſ TAS » $14 » 
"5 The Limir/is the marpent'or border of 
land wherein any ſeas circumſcribed. 

- The fea is bounded by tlic land , as4he Jandby. the ſea In 
relpect of which er nwmation ſeine feng areaalled. Afaine ſeas, 
qthers nat. Tihe!maine leqs ire foure ze wir, the Ar/an- 
rick-which: taketh it's name. from the mountaine#r/as, by 
whichon the-weſtfide it paſſeth,and diuides: Eirope and L- 


_frick.from, Ameriee.2 Thee-£hiopian eq running on the welt 


fide afe£ rhigpia,. 4 The: Intien Stakaning abc 'Erft Indies 
an the Northa4 i/Aare Pet Znror the Seah ſea, fituateon 
the Seath fide of d4merica : Which: fourt imreſpedt of other 
may, be called dame Oceans.The leſſer ſeas hreteither called 
Creekes or ftreits ; A {hickHis 12 place where the water 
(asit were) embolgmes 144 (elite ene the: and; hating an dn- 
range large from the Occanoend! moſt bochrhbnty rehmned 
inwardly,.butno ough- A\-Creeks again may bee 
wo the groaaeer or defer : Vader theformer- malarge 
may! 0 mn where Afedirerrantan' fear 
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d ing9 it, but; andes np. paſſage. out an 
wiocueris, irvades-a large territoric. The Jel. 
ſer Creckes are againg. diſtinguiſhed 1nto rhe Eafterne and 
Weſterne : The chigfe Creckes tound out towards the Eaſt are 
f3xc in number: 3-$4% mag4. which lics betwixe Dango 
at Jodie; rtne Gangewn os lvesres bp farre as the. region of 
m— 2. Sanus is eumprehendedberwixe 
eAurea (herſone[#1, and ner F097: iutra.Gapgem. 4 Sims Canthi, 
commonlycalled Centhi-rolpns.q.Sim. Perficue, bordering 
on Per/ia,and called by P/ncarch. the. Babioninn See. 5. Sins 
rparen's - rear 7 ps ly call, the Red. Sea. 6, Sin 
Pliny 1s termed. Sum Trogtodtigiu 8 
- ze Way ch 2h Fe The reckes tying W do 
<A arch Firſt Sita (es lying towards the 
SET and Normay,winchisdinided in- 
ro drlzey 5mmous and PE tries called commonly the * 
Baltickh Sea 2 Sinus Granuicus dunding the Aduſcontes from - 

the Corel Northward; i ocoopfecnty gabgs 'the FFhite Sea. 
3 Sinus Mexicaums bor ing on the city of exicomn 4Ame- 
rica, amongft theſe, ſome TT number are Pacificum,or 
Atare D#1 Zur:bur thiswe thought fitter to call a'maine Sea, 


. then weretke being extraordinarily Hg A Strait 


isa narrow Sea between'two Lads; of fi its theſe were 
ancictlyknowne,to wit, x RrertwFraditavin,ce the Strazrs 
of Gibra/rar of penn yoann, "B S$paine from Barba- 
ry.2 Fretum Alage Pannies , found on by, Magehane, which 
diuides Americs . TIE 089" 19 this avhe' yes; _ Fretum: 
ian, ſituate berwixt the weſterne ſhores of AmeVica,Ge the 
Eaſterne borders of Tawr4ry Beſides theft there! OR bin dif- 
touered 3 more;(to wit) 1 Fretw1r Pam; found out by cap- 
taineD axirinthe yeare 15 86,which Iycs toward Groenland. 
2 Fret:1m Nuſowicum.or Way gate, neare Nond Zembla,ditco- 
vered by the Holladerinclietyoate 1614.3 Fretuny de Bayre 
found eut by ##ame Schburtan Bavarian , bis name 
from Inns te Auger by whoſe advice out perfiv bh be'vn- 
dertoak hie-voyage. Butftune of theſe imrorſirets here men- 
tioned, far ought) knowe , may bentcr Sartcrkonewndaigh 

reckes, 


WT, 
No. "C\HA PVT; 70 rit3' 
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pay nn hn Hoe po punt y pa 
attempted the Diſcouery.Concern te bonlingot 

che Sea with the land,we will inſert the ſe Fe 
i. The Water is ſo draitied from the by land; 
' - that'the quantity of Water is greater m- the 


South £3: carant , ff Land m tbe Nor: 


6 aka 

_— of: the: ae lakd is yak wired the 
—_ "wil © orardi dag or rar tv the North 
are RE Fa of Exrope, Afea,alinolt all 4- 
fricaandrhe gfeateſt part of 'Amterica: Bur in the Sonrh He+ 
miſpheare;wefind only a lictiepartof Africis''8& fmerira,be-' 
{ides IG Sonth Continent, winch apts robe o_ 
earn Agit is in our 0 : for- 
Sh asall placer- at the firſt diſcouery are ly de- 
ſcribed greater then wn are. The reaſon I take to bee this, 
that the Et draughti confuſed arr nn 6 

ina region diſcouersit ſcifevito vs/vnder a more ſimple fi- 
gure, curioſities; but aftera longer and more ex- 
1 ſearchof any Region, will be found in = ingul- 
fe with diucrs Bayes,and variouſly indented; in fuch fort , as 
the bound Line compaſiing it round, an inordinate 
figure,and lefle regular,cannot contain ſo mach Jand, as firſt ic 
might ſceme to promiſe. Moreoner 'we may further obſerue, 

that thoſe places which inthe firſt [7 cs hauc been tak 

for the maine Continemr, or at lealt for ſome greater part 
Land, haue al rdypon mare curious. cxamination., been 
found <loyenr inks manyrlefſer 1/and; : As in America, . Cuba 
in the time of Ce/wmbus ;and Califprxia of. late , thought toe 
vips NE {A wp and-ſo deſcribed wag in all our 
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ifoud. admits wh Fram de Mare ; car- 
Ra I ſhip in-4:is.diſcuucric. 
Keith c daer of th dap large rat 
— tinthe Globe for the; Seath- Iwfies,arc coramed 
I RI EEE os Urn oF 
a of the 
obey hi of ncoeffity irmuoſt depranted, tharthe Nor- 
therne Hemi) rakes vp the xr ofthe dry land 
as the other of the Water. ne ap t place of Z/aras 
where he faith , That Almighty God og fend pris to the 
Earth aranke femur le2olrbe Wan; wiidt ra feeme #n- 
probable, or infteranorkcramtrpretationrhen 
citnti: Foronroficredibleronieauredradnetron the vicw 
ofthe face of thie I crrtſtrinti Globe, we: ſhalt hardly co)loct 
ſuch.apropartibnInthiiccomparifon oftho Nercherve: He ms-. 
agne withrhe iSauther-wy; wwe ſhall nd akindot Harmony 
tho Hoexens andthe Earth: For, as Trauv'ers report, 


| the Nerthernoparts abound with-more ſtares, and of greater 


then tlic othertowtrd the Sownhy fo the Terreftri-. 
ho 9 RO WOO Pd: 
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the Northern fidewhereot we ſhal ſpeak in thisnext Theor, 
y- Tt 1 probable that the Earth is compaſſed 
raund with the water from North to South. 
Iknow nothing which hath exerciſed the witts and induſ{- 
'rrie of the Nauigatours of our age , more then the findi 
out of a pang Northward to (atbay, and fo to the 'Eaff- 
?ndies, which controuerke as yet remaines altogether vnan- 
{wered,and awaites the happineſſe of ſome new difcoucry.In 
which difhcultpaffage , wherein many haue ſpent both their 
lines and bopes ,- it may ſeeme enough for me to goe with 
. theirRelations ; ſuffering my coniectare to fiye no farther 
then heir failes.The reaſons which I meer with in myleder 
reading, I will examine as I can , without partiality , and fo 
leaue cucerymantobee his owne Iudge. Firk then wee muſt 
colider that the voyage to the Indies muſt be effeed by either 
of theſe rwo waies; to wit, Northwerd, or Sourhward, To 
beginne with the South, it mult be performed two waies ; c- 
ther by ſome vnknowne paſlage through 'the Sowrh-Contie 
ens neare the eAnterrich Pole, or ncare the Aagelanc- 
ffraits.,The former is molt vncertame,for want of diſcouerics 
inthoſe vaknowne and remote parts : and if any ſuch pafhge 
were found out, it were litle aduantage to oar Countrey- 
men, who haue already a PR and __ Way : yet no it» 
ſtance can bee ginen to the contrary, but that this part being 
clouen( asit ſeemes molt probable ) into. many leſſer lands, 
may admit of ſucha paſhge: But in ſuch vncertaintics it js as 
caſy todeny as toafhrme, -The ſecond Sourh-paſſage is found 
out by Nauigatours, which is either by the ſtrait of Afagelone 
it ſelfe, or elſe through the Straights of Afayre betore-men- 
rioned., which this Age of ours hath putour ofdonbr.: The 
third paſſhge is Sowrh--aſt. by the Cape.. of good ho 
knowne vnto our Eaſt-Indian Merchants , therefore 
as 2 matter .vnqucſtioned , needs -no further examination. 
The 'onely matter which: troubles men m this Age ,.is the 
finding out of a paſſage Northward to Cathay, cither by 
the North-eaſt,or North-weſft;wherein we willicon{ider rwo 
Hh 3 | things: 
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things: 1 Whether ir be likely , that any ſach paſfge ſhould! 
be at all? 2 whetherthis paſſage ſhould be performed by the 
North-Eaſt, or North-Weſt. For the former many argu- 


 mentsare vreed whichteeme tocroffethrs opinion, of a way 


rothe 7rdies roward the North-parrs: For'' Þhe manifold 


- attemprs of the Zyghſs and Hollandeys , both towards the 


Nort4- Eat and North-Weſt ,cither altogether ſpent in paine 


. or failing of their ends , ſcemes ro-giue Jarge-reſtimome , if 


notofabſo'ute impaſſibiluy , yet at Icaſtot the vnlikely-ho >d 
efany ſuch difcouery as is hoped. Farwhat'icoft or dangers 
would not almoſt all the Marriners of our Norrherne worid 
vndergoe,to fini ſoncare a cut totheir- golden F=dces ? and if 
by chance manyof them mittooke the right way , yet would: 
ir ſeeme improbable;thae latter Nanigatours corrected by the 
formererrours, ſhould notafter- fo. many 'trialls- and at- 
rempts;at length hit the marke. This reafon- fanonrs of ſome 
probabilirytzyer comparing this with diuerſe matters of the 
ſame kinde, would ſeeme tobe of no'great-force. For the 
crath and rightbeing onely one and thefame', is oppo'ed by 
infiniteerroturs:{o that it may feeme cafier to commit a thou- 


. fauderrours:then once tohir the trath: Timeand long trjal! 


ermany Inuentiens , which afterward {ecme molt eaſy: 
injonmeh thatmany men haue afterward laughtat their ownc 
miſtakes. Morconcr , for oughtI can tind in-the Kelations of 
moſt 'mens di{coucrics , the paſhge which they ſought was . 
roo farre Northward towards ;the Pole ;' where being infe< 
Red withcold , Ice', and other incomueniences , they were 
cnforcedto returne thence againe , |haning ſcldome had a- 
_— tunity to winter in 'thoſc / parts for want of v1- 
ualls , or extremity of cold: [A fecond' reafon againſt this 
North-peſſage: may bee  drawne from- the innumerable 
forts of | wherewith eAmerica is ſtored + for! admit- 
ring this paſſage, we muſt needs grant eAmericato bee an 1- 
land; Now 1t 1s! 6ertaine that |. Noah's ' efrke was. the 
ſorc-houſe' and Seminary , not” only: of: mankinde,. but of 
all other perfect” lining Creatures. -Againe , it+is,cui- 
dent out, of the Holy Scripenres , thar. the firſt Region 
LEES | where- 
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whereon the Arke- was delivered of her | burthen , was 

Aſia. T hele grounds layed , I would demaund how ſuch a 

multitude of beaſts of all ſorts, ſhould be tranſported from 4- 

fa to<America , being ſappoſed to 'bee an {and , and cuery 

where diuided by the Sea from other parts of the Earthcould 

theſe filly creatures of'their owne accord ſwimme from one 

(hore to another ?but alafle the Sea was: too large, and theſe 
beaſts too fearefull to acucnture on ſucha voyage. And aimir 
tyme-by Nature had bin fitted to tuch an atzon, yet were it 
veryirange to imagine the ſame cc of all , being of many 
kinds, What then? were they tranfported in ſhips ? But Naut- 
gation in thoſe daies being an infant, vnfurniſhed of the Charr 
and Compaſſe, durit'not aduenturc into the Ocear io tarre out 
vt iight ofland. Buttogme the oppolite part al reaſonabic 
aduantage',admir the Strarres diniding eAfia and eAmerica 
were very narrowand within kenne; was it hkelyrhatfrom 
hencethcy eould by ſhipps tranſport fo many kndes. of crea- 
tures? Could webelccue any man to he fo mad ,as to carry 0- 
ucrwith him -L'ons, Beares,Tigers, Foxes , andother innume- 
rable ſortsof rauenous and vaproftable beaſts , as pernicious 
to mankindsas other creatures ſcruing for his. vſe?1 hes were 
found li>fooliſh or malicious , yet were. it yery vnlikety hee 
ihould-tranſporte ſo manykinds. This argument ſeemes no 
mare to concerne America , then maltIlands of the World, 
whercin we find diuers crcatures,not only ſcruing for the vic 
of man, but tnany vnprofitable &harctull ro the: Inhabitants: 

The meanes of this tranſportation is-very duthcult to finde.S* 
Auguſtine with ſome other Diuines haue: big driven ro aſu- 
pernaturall caute, as if Almighty God ſhould pertorme this 
matter by the maniltry of Angels, which anfwer we dare nor 
vtterly rejeR;being ſupported by the-aurhority. of jo great a 
Pillar of the church: yet-I-cannor ſo catily. imagine , that 
God who vſednaturall| meanes for the-prejervation of all 1i- 
uing creatures in the Arke,ſhould haue recourſe to a tuperna- 
turall powenjuthe propagation of thelc creatures on the face 
of the Earth: wherefore to me the reaſon would ſceme better 
anſwered out of our ground which-we ſhalt prone ng 
That 
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That Ilands were not fromthe firſt Creation, but afterward 
broken from the maine'Continentby the violence of the Wa+ 
ter - Hence ir-might come to paſſe, that ſuch beaſts as were in. 
the-partsof the Earth fo broken oft, have ſince there continu» 
cd by continuil] ry tn-vnrill this day; I meane of rave- 
nous and hurtful] beaſts.: becauſe of the- others lefſe doubt 
canibe: made , but that they might. be convayed from one 
Country into another by ſhipping , to {crue-the neceſſity of 
mankind.Here we ſee that noargumentasyethath bin-vrged 
—— againlt the Ndrrb-paſſage , bur-may- with reaſonable 
probability be anſwered, It remaines inthe ſecond place that 
we deſcend ſomewhat to particulars,toincu re whether this 
be to be effeRedeither towards the Norrh-eaft or the No7th- 
weſt : The North-raſt paſſage hatly heretofore bin-artempted 
| by many of our EIABIIS with vnhappy' fuc- 
cefle: yet were not theſe voyages altogether fruitleſſe ; for(- 
much as-by this-meanes, away was found out to AKxſſra, 
whence began the firſt trade- betweene ours'and the Reſſiar 
Merchants:Bar that litke hope can henee ariſe, fundty reatons 
miybealleaged;thechiefe whereofare theſe; 1 The dange- 
rousrendingof the Scexrhick Cape , fet by Ortelizs vnder 80... 
degrees Northward , together with the perillous- failing in 
chofe Northerne Seay alwayes peltred with Tce and Sttow; 
- ſeconded by dinerſe Zayes or ſhelnes , wiſfs., fogges , long and 
darkfome- nights, moſt aduerſe: to any happy Nautigation, 
2 pare ye? the wow Ayn is _ ſhallow to- 
wardsthe Eaſt; whichgiumesTmall hope of a thr ;paſlape, 
becauſe all- Seas are Fed wich waters,and for mgm CK 
oblcrucd tobe more ſhatlow: towards. the ſhore then m the 
middle: Bat:where in failing: forward, any Sea is. found to.. 
decreaſe in depth;it isa likely argument; that'ir is rather a 
Creeke Bay or River, then a Straite ; Notwithſtanding theſe 
reaſons, ſome haue heretofore goneabout to prone a paſſage 
by the Norrh-eaft to Cathay ; of which opinion was Antony 
Tenkinſon;xwhoſe reaſons be well anfwered by -S* Humphrey 
Gilbert, which-I briefly touch}, adding fome things: -of 
mine own ,. as I find occaſion, The firſt reaſon was _— 
om 
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troma Relation of T arrati4an , who Tepotted: that in hmnring 
the 4or/c he tailed very far towards theForrh>eaſt', where- 
inhe found no'end; which migbr gine-a-likely - comecture, 
tharir wasa paſſage-throtighout.” Bur-ro this we-may eaſily 
anfwere, tharthe Turtnriahs arc a barbarong Nation, altoge- 
ther jenoranrotNauigation, which neither know*the vic of - 
the Charre, Compaſſe, or Celeſtiall Obſeraatrons; & therefore 
in a wide Sca know not how to" diftinguiſh' the Nsrrh-ea/# 
from the Sourh-eaſt: Beſides The cations earthy of this iong 
paſſage mult depend 'on better Diſconeries then a poore F1- 
ther-man, whoſeldome dares aduenturehimfelfe ontof fight 
of land;befides,the Fiſher-man tadging by#ight, corid not !ee 
about a kenne at fea;zwhich will proue nothing in regardof fo 
long a-diftance, Thelecond Reafonivrged/ by Mr Zenkinſon, 
was this:thavthere was ar” F-nicorme's hornhe 'found vpon the 
 cvalts of Tarraria , which could notcome(laithhe' by any'0- 
ther meanesthen with the ride in fonefe7ght i the Notth- 
calt in the frozen Sea,there being no*Un#orn# inal H/ln,(a- 
uing infeditahit Carara. To this reafonT' may atfwer with 
Sr Humphrey Githert many waics; 1 We may” well doabt 
whether T artarians knowe a trace Yarcornes horne yori no: 
2 tr is credible. that it could bee driven fo fifre by "the 
Tide;being of ficha Nattrerhatir cannot fimirie!” 4 The 
Ties rnmag to and tro, wonld have drinen' itas firrebacke 
with the ##62zas itbrought it forward with the Floud.4 the - 
Hornewhich was caſt on this coalt;;ight be the Hortie of an 
Afnus Tndiem , which bath: but ons Itkean Ynicorne 
in his fore-head,whereofrhere is'areir plenty ih all the Worth 
parts, as 9 {ITY 1 inmarke ; as Ze igles teſtifies in 
his Hiſt Scatddia,s Taftly, there is fiſh which- harlr 2 
Horne in higfore-head, the Sea Pnicorne, whereof tr 
244i Frobihe> fonnid one on ht” conſt of Wrwfonnd Lord / "ans; 
gaue ir» Queenc Fieabeth, which was-4aid tobe pur into - 
er wardrope: But whether4t be the Game which'is at this 
day tobeſccne at infor Caltle, Lemmot-rell: The third ind 
frrongeſt reaſon whiehrywas vreed tor the No#rh-eaff paige 
was this - Thar there was Poontinall entrent throt 2 


% 
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Frazer Sea,of fuch fwaftnefle,thatitany thing were throwne 
intothe water.it-would preſently becarted ontof tight. } 
_ this we-may calily. an{wer , that-thjs. ftrongcurrent is'not 
maintained by-any' Tide: coming from another Sea, bur by 
diucric great Ruer> falling into this Freight: In like lort we 
fndaſfrong current from Aeris Palms; by Pontrs Enxmm, 
Star Boſphorms,and-along/all the coat of :Grees (1s Conta- 
rents and diverie other athrme outot their own experience ) 
and yetthe Sealyethnortopentoany other Sea, - but ts main- 
tained by 7,anass and diuerie other riucrs: fo:m this Nortt- 
ef part-may Wts.carremtot water be maintained by: the Rj-. 
ucrs Dujra, 05, and many others which: continnally. tail in- 
COU. ire Sp 4 lt Urffer ane F530 00253 CUR 3 57 

- Hichesto hae 1we treated of other paſſages ,vnhercI&ed 
of attempted t0 Cathay and the Eaſt Inver. Thielaſt and moſt 
defired and ſonght in our time; tsthat by the North eff. Fhis 
way Lbbinabalareagad. as by bot, Dants, Frobiſher, 
Hudſon,S' Thomas Barron and others ;;- but as yer not found 
out. Neither hath it more troubled the induſtry: of Mferrincrs, 
thenchewit of Scheſters , which we ſhall find by diſcourſes 
- . written of thatfubic. The abſolute deciſion of this contro- 
uerſie.ve mult leaue; to-rime : onely ſuch-probabylitics as I 
chance romcet with,L wil faithfully ſet down, togiue cnoow- 
ragement to their dejeruing labors, who ſhall farther vw" 
the ſearchand fullgdiſcouery. of this North-weſt paſſhge; The 
Reaſons Ifind vrged, I may well reduce tothree Heads: The 
firſt is dray;ne from the elimaien.and opmyons- of ancient 
Writers: :T he ſecond. from the Relations and diſcoueries of 
| later Nauigators; from -rhe-time of Henry the ſenenth; till 
| be, , = thirdand laſt fronrthe laſt and newcſt' adnen- 
tures of menof our tune; either lately. dead or ling, 'To be- 
gin with the firſt, we ſhall Fom the teſtimony of P/aro in'T7s- 
mes; agalio in his/ Dialogue call-t: (7itias, 'drawa probable 
argument. for there he mak..s relatiow of an. incomparable 
great iland,named-Atiantir,of larger. extentthen &wrope 'and 
{1a,which wasſituate Weſtward from the fireights of G- 
braltar and-nauigable round about The Princes of this Iland 


(ac- 
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(accoraingto P /ato'; report) heretofore extended their go” 
vermment ouer a great partof  Exrope-and' Africa, To ſecond 
which opiniowot Plato; we ſhall reade in Marmu Son's 
his Hiſtory of $paize, that in'the American golden mines. 
diſcoucredby Columbus, there haue bin found certain picces 
of Coine ; ingraven with the! Name and -Emage of Augaſtee 
Ceſcr,whichwereafterward ſent rothe Pope by Tobn Ruſors, 
Archbiſhop of "Conſentizm:; whence'a probable conteure 
{cemes to be-groanded , thar America im thoſe dayes was 
both pcopled and diſcouered; Now tappearesagame' not-oni- 
Iyby Plato, butalſs by:the opinion of:: fan /ixs- Primer, 
Crantor,Proctues,and Phila! [adens1s witneſſed iu their lear- 
ned Commentaries on Pats, that this Fland called Atlantt- 
ſome 600-yearesbefore'Plaro's time, tufferedan exrraordinary 
inundation;& was fivallowed vpby water:orher likeexdples 
whercof we ſhi] produce many,hereafrer mn piace couenient+ 
admitting theſe teſtimonies ofanriquiry, whereof we ought to 
chertſh areucrendeſteem;theſe confeAaries will ſeeme to of- 
fer theaſclies/by: way of 'neceflary' conſequence :/ 1 Thar 
this and A: /anrrs was the fame which afrerward' from! «= 
mevicus Veſpatmnes got the name America + becaute wee find 
noTland in the Ar/anrricke Ocean which: —_ neare that 
grearmeſſe and tiry afligmed byP/aro2'2 that this Arlantzs 
oP agianiad Fo peovelcaſbuynrmiViaje ; becauſe they 
reported 1t:to bee Nauwpable round -abour. 3: Tr-mait / ftand 
with great rcaſon & proÞabiliry,tharthis:land being an -7/and 
before Þ{aro'; time, ſhould be fo (till;if ar leatt it come'nor 
nearer tothe natureofan'//emd atthisday,; then before-: For 
either this Relationoftheouerflowing of this land is True or 
talſe> I fatallitdefernes credit; more reaſon is,thatir-ſhou!d 
- be Nauigable round-about-then before: inſomuch rhat the 
Water 18 this //manner{{welling high ;-wonld ſooner- fret 
through andcauſc a pafſage;-:thewr make a ſtoppage: © 4+ This 
paſhge-muſt of neceffiry be roward the -Norrh2weſt where 
Americais dmided from 4feby the ſtreites of Avian , which 
opinionſeemesberter.warranred, foraſmuch'as we find it fe- 
conded by the deſcriptions of many | Geographers of great 
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name and authority ,; as | Gemma Frifins , Adunſter,, «Appian, 
Henieras, Giceie tline, Mabel T ramaſonnd', ; Er LL 
PIONGED O06 , A Paoteanits, Anireas Uanafor, 7 ramow- 
tanus , Peter Martyr, and Orteleus 10-his general 

Whoaall hane America as an-exat Hand; ſcrring 
Jp. ne ng and countr yes: on the - -North-weſt ſaot 
America from Hothe-laga as farre as Cape Haremantia; all 
theſe Icarned merthauing with onevoicedefrribed or repor- 
ted America for an lard; He ſhould: ſhew bur a flender c- 
ſteemot nr fanour of too much /olfe-concerre, who 
ſhould: ofter to: rantradictz /Fhis /firlt Argument Ii: confeſe 
ipunne oat intoTo-many circumſtances, ſeemes at firſt fight ro 
agreat ſhew COIs found  mvrrete 


befnatvery Actetine 
bly nrcmciins _ the -premites. nortoage nre0 


aralogiſmes and vnccrtame: nr rrees ws. 
my:ingamousTeader mdge 51 whether 
Plato A ove werea true Relation groun- 
ded one xperienceand obfſeruation;or aplecajant Fiftion deris 
ved from the Pootsof thattime,wherewith the Grecid Loay- 
was much infeted;2 How comes'it to bethought probe- 
ble that P/aro in rhoſedayesſhould be ſoexactin _P 
out the boundes of this New-wordd,, w hot was: fo'1 
theie/d, as to thinke Earopeand Af4to be inferiour m 
neſſe to e-Lmerica,which notwithſtanding he thought cobe 
Land. 3.:How ſhould: fo famoris 4:King as Artas, 


his Monarchie(as the Authors of this I nee A- 
 meticeto' a greatpartof'';E 


-and* -freck;,-'in tharvaſt 
gulfe- of time ; {li e away ſo flight z mention - That 
there was ſuch a Prince as Atlas, F make no-:queſtion; vpon 
LEY 99s wemouminr rare er that hich of of 
vpthevaulrofheauen with ys ſhonſders: Bur = 


= is Liber exier ſaw - America,my readermalt giue me 
leaue tomakea doubt; The Llgnorance of Mm thoſe 
times,wherein occafionhadnot br: t'the charr & 


compaſſe together with the bugevaſtneſſe of the Arlenrick O- 
comps 1 cake wy kpologi 4 The finding yr" 
wit 


American mines, ſeemesto me more ridiculous then all the 
reſt: We find the atsand conqueſts of Ceſar and Pompey in 

Ewropeand Afia ,and ſome parts of e{frick particularly ſer 
downe bythe grane writers of that time: We tind e-Avga/t:us 
C{ar, for fome petty coqueſts againſt barbarous people, en- 
blaſoned by the Poers of that time to the higheſt pitchoftheir 


mnention- we may obſerue the age wherein eAngeſtus luied 


to be the floriſh, and; pride pf all the Romane, |carning : and 
Bit: ple bict af moſtof their Poericall fatte- 
PL te tobe inucſted 1 n theempre,in fuch 


wow) py! I acivill. difſention , way wilkas t9 2d mire 
'warſtPhy ian: And can any man beſoſen{clefſe to ima- 
ne 6 cxlconery of the goide world ſhould paſſe away: 
clouled in Tuth a. ſhrtcrig age, withoutany mention? could 
By”: much asthe. name be regilkred to reach poſterity the 
way to fo richan Empire? For my owne part-I can aſcribe 
this G if tho Fre deſcrue credjt)to-nothing elſe but the 
cofthe Spaxiards , whom: we obſcryc i in 
mikets rs robe a-molt; Per Ros. who» admirin; 
rorhia owne greatncflc haue' FeOvired heir belt. 
deferutng when IRP) ih diſgrace , and ob] 4 Thr ak ſtriving 
to rare he thei yang ee they ye. the. 
See gary Chart PE WAS. erenzone and. 9 pgs 


lay on 
Es whether quer this deg: 2 


| 0 he [p2 ity tele Fr 
in nbGrnwvb qurs, n Europe and a d.ofher, parts we the. 
wor 
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with the Image and. inſcription- of eLuguſtne Ceſar in the 
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world ; This opinion I hold not found in Diuinity.; yet 
feemesi itbackt with more ftr of humane reaſoa 5 ES 
Plato's fable of this itnaginary Arlantick, Thang ; Much more 
could 1 ſpeake of the'vncertainty of this firſtargument , were 
- = afraid totiremy Reader too much : Burt chis North-weſ 
s a lang voyage, and hathbinfor a long time ſought, 
= o+. dar an I hope ingenious .men will pardon my long 
diſcourſe. 

2 Theſccand reaſon is taken fromaRehation reported by 
Gemma Friſund of three Brothers, whoi in P16 En. time pailed 
through this ſtraite into e Fmerica: which accident gaue it the 
name of Freeum Trium Fratrum ,by which appel! it is 
knowne at this day. This argument I take tobe mare weake: 
then the other,as Ucpenting on V ne report, Indebted I 
know not to whar' approucd Hiſtory : But \wher, et is 
vngertaine,reaſonable conicQure mult chal | 
I willhecreby way of dqubr aske thefe few, 
ther theſe three Brothers before mentioned. paſſed 
this ſtraite or not? If not, no good Argument'can] 
grounded of ſcha p pager of if they Þ Ou: 
maund whether they{teturned to Dr-no! 
EE ling btn chan vn br's Tf ey ec 

wit thome'vnto 'vs? 2 If they re- 
LL Homes Row Gil ec a memorable. Wings bee Net 
gotten,an comm toan certaine elpec 
1n fuch a nap as oh ein & of Ee wt pony. 
experience, Ce ie EP petty Innentions fr in bang 
matters: The reaſon as yet makes, me to iuſpend. Pagans 
wu , till T find * 


ird s Honſe ys gh ar rg! 
hes andy fees on - a ro -L3"s RE 


eq Nation of 1s mes 
e caſt b tem eſtan the 7 of aa r7 5p 
Peel oft of j 5 le V ITE, 
fe Cn'k 1s x hi an hl Ae be 
$a of tempeſt vp 7 Germane coalts, Whicky Werea 4 


ward  preſerired by ER of Swenid', to Pruintiu Merellms 
'Ceter, 
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Celer, then Preconſul of Fraxce, wherevpon Pliay inferres in 
his2 Booke 66 Chaprer, that it is'no great wonder, though 
there be 2ſca Norrh,where there is ſo much moiſture. To con- 
hrme this opinion of. Pliny » and rEPort of Corxelins Nepos, 
they produce thercſtimony ofthe cxcellent Geographer Deo- 
winicues Marims Niger, who theweth how many wayes the 
Intlian Sea extenderhit iclfe, reciting the fame' report of ccr-- 
tainc /vdiars that were carryed by rempeſt through the Norck- 
ſeas from Jndia,vpontlic Borders of Germany , as they were 

lowing their Trade of Mefrchandme: The Argument groun- 

ded vpon theſe Teltimonics will tadthns: Thele fore-named 

Indians arriving onthe coaſts of Germany. muſt come of ne- 

ceſſity either by the Sowth-eaft, Sowrh-weft ; North-eaſt or 

North-weſt. The three other coaſts ſeeme altogether impro- 

bable, and therefore this opinion of the Norrh-weſt ſeemes 

more worthy - credit ; firſt , they came' nor by the Sourh- 

eaſt;becauſe ie ronghcfical the Seas,occafioned by ftormie 
windes, and ſtrange currents in thoſe places abour ("ape bona 

Speranza,ſcconded by the fmalineffe of their {{»0as, wherein 
the 7adians vinaly trauailed,ſeem to ſtand againſt fir ha long 
voyage * 3 They could not well come a long by the ſhore of 
e7jrichand fo paſſe into Exrope, becaufe rhe 5ndec doe there 

commanly;blow £«fterly oft from 'the ſhore; fo that thecar- - 
renfdrining that way wonld ſooner haue carried them Fe-- 
ent te ſome of America, where they ſhould by all 

|  cipibitive Hae parii©ed it} that great "Arlanticke Wha, 
exherin thar binge and great Ar/anticke Sea either by /5ip- 
wrackeor want of proiperin io 'ſmall a veſſel}. 3'1fthey had 
oucrecome all theſe dangers which wife men would hard]y 
take yp vpon traſt:It ſeemes hard they ſhould not haue firit 
tonched: vpon the coaſts of the Azorer ,. Portugal, Spaine 
Englandor Ireland, before they ſhould arrine.atthe coalts of 
Germany.q For the reaſon before-named they conld not come 
trom the Sourh-weff, becauſe the urrent which commeth' 
fromthe Eaſt, ftriketh with ſach' violence on the ſtrajtes 
of Megehave running with ſuch fwilenefſe into! rhe Sourh- 
fea, of Mere de{Zar,that a: ſbippe: without-great bueten 

| cannot 
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cannot withuut much difficulry- arrine at our Weſterne Ocean, 
through that narrow rea + W harthen ſhall 'we Knagine of an 
Indian Canoa managed by ſuch vnskilfull marrincrs.? 5. To 
proue theſe men tobe true /ndians,and neither' Africans nor 
eAmericans, {cemes tobe warranted; becauſe the Inhabirants 
of Africa & Americancither had,nor ſcarce know other kind 
of Boates then ſuch .as beare neither waſtes, nor ſavler; bur 
{uchas are arc only carned along by the ſhores:exceprof later 
times ſuch as haue bin inſtruted by the Twrkes on the coaſts 
of Barbarie,or by the Spaniards in < America: This argumentT 
confeſle is wittily ſpunne out by my renowned.country-man 
& Humfry Gilbert ,vohoſe abilityſeemes ro hane made aqghar- 
ucſt out of the {ubble.Neucrthelefſe m my conceipt it pro- 
miſeth in the conclafion more then the premiſes can well 
warrant: For firſt it feemesnotto me amatter fo cleare out of 
queſtion whether theſe ſhip-wrackt people caſt in vpon rhe 
coalts of Germany were true /ndiaxt, ornor; becauſe fo farre 
as my-contecture; leadeth 'me,, being grounded-on Hiftorze, 
the name of /ndians oat of the ignorance of thoſe times hath 
becngiuen'by the Romans to many other forraigne Nations 
farrediſtant;cſpecially torhe xErbropiar in Afreck, which be- 
(derhe tcſtimonyofb diverſe ancienr Hiſtorians, roo tedious 
rorelite, may ſceme probableourofthat end ofa 'verſe- of 
Hor ace;V{tra Garamant as & Jndos: where for ioyning toge> 
ther two Nations ſo ſeperatiin place, the former being in 
Af ckzrke othera'maſtin the fartheſt verge of Afa,he ſeem 
«das ignortof thegiftancoas thepcopte.zHowſhoald theſt 
#/+fterve: inhabitanes kiiow! thaſeumiew toi be whe nations, 
Whoſe conditson, place andille they neuer- vnderſtood? 
3 Why might horthatemenoometrom fomeat the 7/45ds in 
the-Ar /Xnrickh Otcan?q The reaſonaguinſt it;rawne from th 
current (irikmg with ſhck force on-che Sreirs\of Afapelype, 
i5courradi ted by the experiente bffarror Nanigators vwinch 
more I could fpeake of thisrcaſon; but riarT hold ic better to 
— of fucha 0 ns. :excepting 'againſt 
anci to drfcol 
{i 'Athey 
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coueries of later-Nauigatours fince the raigne of Heary the (e- 
uenth,vnder whole protection Sebaſtian Caborvndertook the 
difcouery-of. the North-Weſt colts: In which hepreuaited as 
machas the-Alchimeſts ; who in ſecking out the Philoſophers 
fone haycoften miſt of their aime : yer by this meancsinuen- 
ted many rare and excellent ſecrets, of vie , and adnirarion. 
That Cabot the fame-yecre diſcoucred as much ofthe Nor- 
therne parts of Americans Columbus of the Sowtherne, out of 
my ſmall reading ſeemes to mee nogreat queſtion , whence I 
cannot jmagine that King Philip of's paine can in this New- 
forund-world challenge agreater intereſt rhen King Charles of 
great Brieraine: a Princeofthoſe incomparable vertues,which 
may be thought worthier to owne, then the others to ptetend 
toſo great 2 Soucraignty: For the latter voyages & diiconeries 
of Dan 8 Frobifter (tor ought I ſee) they promile ſcarce fo 
much as Heope., which oftentimes flatters and deccines men 
with her beſt countenance. Bur if wee take vp wares vpon 
truſt, ſome will-tell vs of a Porrzgaf, who made a voy 
through this.Strerre Norrhward, calling a Promontory witt 
in thefameatter his name Promontoriums C arterial , of Scol- 
mus 2 Dane, who paſſed a great part thereof: bur the moſt 
probablein my conieAure , 15 that which $* Humfrcy Gilbert 
repartsof one Sa/uaterraa Gentleman of Vittoria in Spaine , 
whd was faid to hane paſſed by chance out of the Peſt Indies 
intoiJrelard, in the yeerc of our Lord 1568 , who conſtantly 
aucrred the North-welt paſſage from vs to» Cathay to bee 
thought nauigable ; and elated in the preſence of 'S* 
ry Sidney, then Lord Deputy of [reland ($* Humfrey Gil- 
hert being then preſent) that a Frier of Mexico called Andrew 
Vrdanette, more then eight yeeres before hisarrmall,told him 
thatthey came from Mare Del Zr, through this Northweſt 
ſraite into Germany, and ſhewed Saluarerra (being with him 
at that/time in Afexico)a Sea- Chart , made out ofthis owne 
obſeruation in that e , wherein ſuch a paſſage was ex- 
preſſed, agreeing with Ortelins his Mappe : moreouer this 
Frier told/thc King of Porrugalt in his returne by that country 
home-ward:; that haming found fuch a Nor:h-weſt paſſage, hee 
T 1 meanc 
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meant ſhortly to make'rhe ſame publicke;; but the King ear- | 
neſtly intreated him nor to diſcouer this ſecret to any Nation: 
for that ( ſaid he) if E noland hal knowledge and experience cf 
1, it would greatly binder the King of Spaine and me. This re- 
lation I could willingly. credit from the mouth of any other 
manthen a Frier ; of whoſe palpable lyes, and fabulous inuen- 
tions in their flattering letters to the Pope , from both the 7-- 
dies, we haue ſufficient experience. Neuertheleflc that furure 

- ages might notdefſpaire of ſo worthy an attempt as the d1{Cv- 
ucry of this paſſage , ir hath plcaſed God to{tirre vp the Sp1- 
rit>and induſtry of two later Nauigatours , Mzad/on, and $* 
Thomas Button , who haue reniucd the forlorne hopes of the 
former. For the particulars of whoſe diſcoueries I know not 
better wheretoreferre my Reader , then to a curious Mappe 
not long ſince ſet out by our worthy and learned Profeflour 
Mr Brigges:the arguments I colle& from thence are theſe,ex- 

2 prefled m hisown words; 1 In the bottome of Haſor Bay, 
where he wintred , the hight of the Tide was but two foor , 
whereas by the neerenefſe of the South ſea in Pore Nelſoy , it 
was conſtantly 15 foot or more. 2 Moreouer in Port Nelſon, 
where S! Thomas Button did winter , in 57 degrees he found 
the Tide conſtantly , eucry tweluc hourcs , to rife 15 foot or 
more:and that a W<lt wind made the Nepe Tides equall with 
E. | the Spring T raes ; and the Summer following , about the lati- 
. | rade of 60 degrees hee found a ſtrong race a Tide running 
= | ſometimes Ballvard, ſometimes Weſtward. 3 To ſhew the 
| | land towards the Soxth-ſea , through which weſeeke to open 
i | this patkge z not tobe ſo far off as our ordinary Charts ſeene 
is | to pretend, may be probably aucrred , in that Californidthere- 


| | tofore ſuppoſed to be a part of the Weſfterne Continent, is fince 
j | Ty by a Spani/b Chart taken by the Holanders, found. to bee a 
b | great /land; the length of the Welt ſhore beingabout,5 00 
it | leagues from Cape Mendocin to the South Cape thereof, 
called (ape. Lac ; which may appeare both by the Spani/ 
Charts, and by thereportof Frunces Ganle, whereas inthe or- 
dinary Charrs it is exprefſtd robe 1700 lenrea-s heſe Argu- 
ments, I confefſe, have fwayde my opinion, but not as om we 

| {olutely 
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ſolutely freed me from doubt. Three Qwneries 1 muſt leaue for 
the learned totonſider,and for the time to decide; 1 whether 
this relation of Mariners concerning the Bay of S*' Thomas 
Button and "Hadfonbe true or no? no man will (1 ſuppole 
cenſure 'me as vnmannerly for asking fach a queſtion , conſi- 
dering how much many Nauigatours, either by their miſtakes 
or their induſtrious talfities have deceiued mens credulities ; 
the one is incident to mankind, which our of vncertaine obſcr- 
uarions, or vnneceffary deductions, from thence often drawes 
an ill conſequence ; T he other, the ordinary policy of diſco- 
ucrers , who leſttheir Trauailes might bee thought fruitleile , 
wouldartleaſt promiſe hop? in the reuerſion. How many rela- 
tions haue been corrected by experienceof later Nauigatours, 
cuery one may indge. 2: Whether this ſtrong Tide in Hud- 
ſons Bay wonege + borva the eſt, were from the Sonrh-Sea,or 
from the North , betwixt the Continentand diuerſe Hands by 
an Inlet, is nota matter as yer cleerely out of doubt. Terra 
Del Fuogo was heretofore ſuppoſed to bee a (Continent , till 
Schouten 1n his difſconery found jt to bee an 1/and, and a large 
Sea beyond it toward the Sourh- Likewiſe New-found-land 
inall our former Mappes and Globes, expreſſed as a part of 
the Maine of eAmerica , is by later experience found to bean 

T1land': hd why may not this happen inthe other, that at the 
entrance into Hedſons oy , the Jand on the right hand ſhould 
be clouen into many ana;;berwixt vrhich the waters ifluing, 
ſhould#be turned inſuch ſort , as it might ſeeme to proceede 
from the ef: fith the Tides taking their beginning from the 
Maine Sea ;and'continuedthrongh ſome Straite , commonly 
follow the crooked windings of the Channell, 3 That (al 
fernia is an Tiand , it may (for oughtT know) be wel! warran- 
red: Bur the enidence drawne from the Spani/> Chart, ſeemes 
rather to cheriſhhope, then perſwade conſent. In this which 
I haue ſpoken of theſe worthy mens conicAures, | haue rather 
cxprefſed my doubrs , then tny opinion ; eiteeming notwith- 
{tanding that doubr altmoſt & Here/y,which ſhould diicourage 
any generous and deferuing ſpirit from a farther attempt of 
this North-weſt—Paſſage. ep 191. 
| [1 
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Tl the Internall Aﬀections of dis 

WI Sca weehaue ſpoken: ltremaines 

za now that wetreate of the x! 

ee=ing/7.:. By.the Externall | vndecr- 

ftand that which belong to: RET: 
or Nauigation.. | 

2 Sca+Trafhcke is a paſſage by Sea from: one 


Countrey to another, | 
Tt is not_my,pu et in this place exaQtly to ſcrdowne the 
Artof Navigation:; a matter requiring a.{peciall Tree 
tile of it ſclte ; yet becz fe ſhipping and Nauigation , as Boy 


ſabie&; I could ot altogerbcr ip them.ougr'without { 
mention : In wig of which matter only PROWRS T0 PIO 


remes. 


I ne Fo nr ph ve hr God Was 
\ afrerward, ſeconded by the ey of i 


Men in all ages. 

The firſt inuention of this excellentart wecan aubilben ton 
otherauthor then God himſeIte,who firſt taught the: Hobrewes 
his choſen people , and not the Egypriens and Phonicians , as 
ſome hauc falſly imagined : For weereadin\Geneſi- that Noah 
” | hn 
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according to-Gods precept , made an Arke for the preſermatt- 
erofhimſcltc andother-hiuing creatures fromthe deluge : be- 
forewhich wee cannot learne thar there was extant any skill 
of Nanigation-' Of which wee have many reaſons and conic- 
Aures gwen by ancient 4vriters, x Becauſe in thoſe times 
there was greater need of Cittics then ſhipps; becauſe cirries 
 arenot made for (hipps , but rather ſhipps, for the vie of cit- 
ries... 2 Small or litt]e commodity could im thoſe times be rea- 
ped from other Conntreyes, lying as yet rude and'vnpoſſeſſed 
without Inhabitants. 3- Some wonld hane this to be.a reaſon 
why God reucaled not this art to the old worldlings : becauſe 
beingFeady to periſh inthe flond, no-man might have meanes 
ro eſcape or ſave himſelfe , which without donbr rhey would 
hauc attempted, had the Art of Nauigation beene knowne a- 
monglt them. Whence it. 1s aprobable conieRure, that this 
knowledge of Nauigation was diſcovered firſt to Noah at the 
time of To Deluge whoſe Arke rcfting afterwards on the 
mountainesof frarar,gaue a prefident.to other Nations neere 
bordering,in whatmanner ſhipps wereto be framed. Whence 
Kt came to paſſe| that the firſt to whotn this skill was dermed 
nextto the Hebrewes were the Tyrians and Phenicians , Na- 
tions as well for the commodity of the place as Inclination to 
ſuch buſinefle more accommodared to Nauigation : For Tyre 
was 4 chiefe Aart-towne of Phenicia bordering vpan the fea, 
Which knowledge being derined from them toother Nati- 
tions gaue occaſion to Stratus and Srrabs toconieure that 
they were the firſt Innentours of it, being not able through 
the want of holy writ to aſcend higher. From the Phe 
wicians was this knowledge derined to the Egyptians , as 
Pliny reports in his 7 eand 56 Chapter, when as yet 
this Art was but rude and altogether vnpoliſhed , as may ap- 
_ peare by the ſame Pliny ; who teſtifies that they then began 
tofailemn a certaine veſſell called Rats; which word how- 
focuer it now bee taken generally for any ſhip, was origt- 
nally interpreted to be made of Beames joyned together : In 
which kind of ſhip they are reported to have paſſedthe Me- 
diterrancay (ea; but CIOny the Red-ſea, being (ct ont by 
Pls = | King 
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King &r/thre, Themcame this art from the £gyprians to the 
Grecians (according to Bliny by Davaws) who perfeted-this 
icience , and anadga,thiþ in4morcexact formethenhec chad 
Icarncd aunonglt+the-Pheniclans c whence Dana was Celc- 
bratedthe tix(} Authorvt ghis inuention: it being acommoner- 
rour amongſta)l Nations to aſcribe the firſt inuention-to him, 
who was the firſt diſcouegrerof ito thewboingable toderme 
itno tuther Yet the Groans being very fill of fabulous in- 
nentions-haue found owt other Authors of thisart: y for $:rabo 


. in his 10 booke,, giucs it to Mines others, as Diodorns Srcm- 
 4#5.1n his 6 booke,, to Neptimne;; who is of opinion, that for this 


£auſc he wasafterward tranſlated into the number of the-Geds. 
But this 1s certaine that amongſt all the Greciars the Creter/r- 
«ns were the fir{tthat excelled in this faculty. Whencegrew 
that Proucrbe:(rerenſes neſeir Pelags : as who ſhould ſay nv» 
thing could be imagined more ablurd and ridiculous then that 
a man ſhould be borre in (reerand havenos{ill in Nauigation: 
O: hers aterjbe the firſt knowledge of making.ſhips to De/x- 
{us ,,arare workmen inmechanicall occnpations :. From the 
Grecians afterwards was this trade communicated to the 1ra- 


lians,amongſt whom the Genenenſians and Venetians moſt ex- 
<clicc. Of the Veneriaxs $killin this matter,we read no other 


Argument thentheir great riches-& magnificent power, eſpe- 
cnllyby the ſea, which hath continued vntothis day:whereof 
no vther cauſe can be chought on, next vnto Gods prouidence, 

then their induſtric1n Sea-voyages. After theſe aroſe the Por- 

e4;alls. who vnder the conduct and direftion of ( vhumbie in 
Italian, diſcouered America calledghe new-world ;z and gaue 
example andexcirement to many other Nations to-aduenture 
farther. Amongſt which ( by the teſtimony of out-Jandiſh 
people) no Nation hath waded farther then the Eng/rh , who 
vnder Drake and Candiſh haue.compaſſed about the world 

and left an eternal) Trophie of their immortal] fame vato po- 
ſterity. Yet can wee not here defraud the Low-country men 
of their due commendation , eſpecially the Holanders , Flem- 
#ing.1,and Sealanders;whobytheir richesacguired by nauiga- 

tionand extraordinary powerat Je, haue kept inde pightaf 
| e 
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the v ſurping Spaniard theſe Prouinces,farre richer then apthe 
inning. of 'thejr warres , and deſcrued that aying which 
was giuen tooneof the Greciens citties , bythe Oracle; That 
*t was guarded not with ſtones , but with wooden (walls. Thus 
much may ſuffice for the Authours and firit Inuentours of Na- 
vigation.. Wee. arenow to ſpeake ſomething of the ends and 
vics of it , which may in generall bee referred either to profit 
or pleaſure: Both which are LAGOON {pread into man Bran- 
ches ; the moſt of which wee ſhall comprixe inghis following 
Theoreme. boy nr fea | 
2 Nanuipation is very neceſſary as well for the 
Wencreaſe of Knowledge as Riches., 


* 
- 


o 


Neceffity is viſually taken two wayegzeither for an abſolute 
necd, without. the which a rhing cannor bee;: or Compara- 
tzuely for a conueniency , without the whicha thing cannot 
well bee: Inbothſenſes I may call Naujgation neceflary for a 
mans life : for to-deferrc the: later , PE nebieth doubt is 
made ; itis certaine that many placesare ſo pooreybarren, and 
indigent of all ſuccour and reliefe , that they cannot maintaine 
2a populous Nation without forraigne commerce and trafficke ; 
eſpecially .in theſe dayes, where the mnltitude of men is.in- 
| ercaſcd toſogreatabundance -: for the later, many arguments 
_raybec produced to proue-the conueniency. of Naurgation, 
which no man of any iudicious inſight can to bee moſt 
{trong and forcible, The firſt argument may, bee drawne from 
the Authours and Inucntours of it , whereof wee haue ſpoken 
in.the breer propoſing : for firſt ( as wee have ſhewed) it. 
was preſcribed by God bimſclfe., whoneuer taught mankind 
any thing idle or vnneceſlary. It was. embraced and cheri- 
ſhed by. many Natiuns cuen, ti}l this day, which no doubt 
had long fince becne loſt , bad pot vic and profit {econded: the. 
Lonucntions Neithss.is it probable; that Alytighty God ſhould 
create, that, ,yalte Maile ob. Water 7 that-4t (ſhould bee'an 
Element: for fiſhes OSA ig of that (agſome guefſe) 1t 
Chould ſomewhat, mitigate; the, extremiy;and drouth of the 
Sunnes heat : But that menbould by ybieimeandsbabe ai ay 
11; 1 4 | y 
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fie and ready way to communicate andrraffiche orieawich the 

other which may appeare as well by many Teſtimanies out 

ofthe feeread Sevipruve 5H nely PAT 10% whſe' ys E/Hc 26; 
ver; i. 2a5aobyteemmplooftring Salaam thcouteltof 
all Kings, who by this memes porerecatitorc of pold from 0- 

phir ro build the wa rg ey rein 1 XKmps and the g 

Chapter.” The ſecond reafon therefore may bee drawne from 
ths exercife of Merchandire,ind & anſportation of cotnmodi- 

ties,whichcananotbee adminiftted without Sea-voyages: firlt 

becauſe greater ftore of Merchandize may be carried in -2 ſhip 


_ then inaCart;Waggon, or any other Inſtrument ordinarily 1n* 


vie. Second]y , becauſe in ſhips greater variety of wares may 
bee brought from dinerfe places, to whicha Waggon cannvt 
withourgreatttifficalty approach , ornotatall. Thirdly; be- 
caute wares and fach commodities cannot ſoquickty bee cons . 
uayedin the land from places farre diſtant, as oft the ſea : nor þ 
with {olirtte coft and charges. The commodities conuayed' 
from one Qountrey toanother are 'chiefely threey ufies and 
other matreryneceſary for apparel}, victusls and food , Phy- 
ficalt Druggs.7all which no-man will deny to be molt profita- 
ble for rhe ve of mankind. Moreouerit is nottobee imagi 


* that nature” produceth ſach commodirics onely for the priuar 


behoofe of tome one country wherin they grow-Fitt;becauſe 
{nch- commodiries 'in ſome countries #r< found in fuchablan® 
dance; that the ſame placeſeemesnart to need them : And na- 
mre were vaine, if the vſe werenotreqnired- /ndia thitret E- 
bar, molles ſua thura $4ab4i. Secondly , becauſe other Nations 
Jtogerher want' ſuch: things 'which-abound in other conn-+ 
treyes: withourthe whichrnotwithſtanding they cannot well 
lne. A fourthreaſon may bee drawne fromthe promotion af 
Religion & ſciences, which'c2nnot well beatchemed withour 
Sea-voyages or'Naujgation. For the former wee need goe no, 
farther thenthe holy Scripture which giues large teſthmonyof 
ſach voyages:In the old Teſtamentss well as inthe new, we! 
hane recommended to all poſterity rhe induſtric ofthe Queen 


of Saba, whois faid tohanecome from the vttertnoft parts of 


the Earch rohearethe wiſdome of Selowmer > And bow ſhout 
E44 the 
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the Goſpel! of Chriſthane becene duuiged rodmet(e Nations, 


had natthe Apoſtles:diſperfed themiclues, and patied the-Sea . 


in ſhips, toconmynhoir ſacred meſlage to diuerſe Nations and 
Kmpdomes'?-neither ts it lefſe eutdent in the propagation of 
Learning-and humaneScicnces: Firſt, ontof theexample of 
many and famous worthy Phi'ofuphers, who trauiled tar to 
conuerſe with learned menot other Nations, to enrich their 
mitdeswith knowledge. Secondly, ont of the firft prop2y;.;- 
tion of Learning intovur parts ; which wee thall fnde ( as it 
were) foot by toot ro follow Nauigatipn, Hence wee fee that 
fronuthe Hebrewes and Chnidees it was dermned to the T yri- 
xr; from them to the Zgypriars; foto the Romars,and thence 
roanoft patts of Europe. A fourth reaſon may bee taken from 
che neceſſity of trantfporting Co/-mies into forraine countrycs: 
for-as-after 'the vninerfall De/nge of the world the people 
dayly cncreafing , were enforced in tract of time to difperie 
themſelucs intodiuerſe Countreyes : ſocuery Countrey left 
ro ir felfe;and-not mack moleſted with famine,or deuoured by 
wares /awill-ar length grow tod popwons ; vnable to ſuſtaine 
x owneweighe ,andrelicuc fts owne Inhabirants. Whence 
ithath beema policy practiſed by. molt Kings & States in fuch 


caſes.,/tb make forrayne expeditions , andtend forthColonics 


meoother CountreycsIcfle-peoplcd , rodisburdemtheir owne 
efidch encombrances > as we {ce the Kings of Spaine to haue 
fent many inwo'the #eſft-Indirs , and we ar this day diſcharge 
many ale: into Firginia and the Barmudas, Here allo is the 
Art-of Naujeation vicfull ; without which , the Seas could 
novbe paſſed, nor forraine Countreyes knowne. Fiftly,Naui- 
gation-feemes ro bee ofpgrearer impoxtance for the defence of 
2 Countrey. againſt forraine Nations ; becauſe Sea-tights are 


lefſe _—_ and inconnenient to the Land , then Land-- 
1 


fights. All theſe arguments haue their force and life to proue 
the profirofthis excellent Science. Many arguments may bee 
drawne to 'proue the vie of it for pleature and deieRation 
which being well vſed, hathhis place amongſt other of Gods 
eſpecial} blcffings. This delight will brit ſhew ir ſeife in the. 
mutuall commerce 2nd {fociety with other Nations : Sith a 

Natl 
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man (as «Ariſtotle affirmes) is by nature inclined to 'mutuall 
' fociety, and cannot; reape greater pleafure thenin ſich con- 
junctions : And as one Man with another findes ſolace ; ſo one 
Nation with another: efpecially mthe variety of ſundry mon 
ners , cuſtomes , rites , and Fftoftions Secondly , in the con- 
tcmplation of wiſe Natzre, y/hohath endowed diucrſe.coun- - 
treyes with diuers Mineral;,Plants, Beafts,and fuch commo- 
ditics; then which variety nothing can be moredeledtableta 
an ingenious vnderſtanding. Toall which we may add as a Co- 
Tollary , the Honomr which harh been giucn-to Nauigationby 
Princes and States,as well of former as later yeeres.Inancient 
times weeread that Prolomy Philadelphis, that learncd King 
of Foypt, who furniſhed himſclfe with ſorich a Library; 297 
yeeres before Chrilts Incarnation; gane great” incatiragement 
to Nauigation , and maintained the paflage thr Simm A+ 
rabicus , or the Red-Sea , by which the commodities of India 
and Arabia were brought to Alexantria , and from thence 
diſperſed through dmerſe places o-4i-mope'; Apa xandi Africa; 
This was afterward ſeconded and cherithed b the: Romans , 
at which ume Egypt was made fabiet to their dominion + 
But the Roman Empire being afterwards rent in pieces by the 
Gothes , Vandals , Lnumbards, and Saracens, all trafficke be 
twixt nations began a while toceaſe; ti} fuch-time as the_in- 
convenience being knowne , anew are was ſet yp-at Ca 
pha it T awrica (herſoneſ+s., belonging' ar that time to the Ge+ 
975 : Thence wasitdermed to 7rebiz.ond, and afterwards to 
 Samerchand,where the Indian,T wrkiſh , & Perſfean Merchants 
were wont to trade with the ”enerzans, This Art was after- 
wards ſet vp andreuiued by the-S»/tex3-of Egypr, rhrough the 
paſhge of the Red-Sea Hill fuch time as it was: in a'manner 
taken away Ly the Portmgals, Spaniards, Engloft, and Dutt , 
who hauc found out for themſcluesa better wayby thc. Cape 
of good Hope , to the Eaſt lndies , andby this meanes:much: a+ 
bated the Tratficke of Alexandria, par the wealth of the Ve- 
retiars. Neither in this Age of ours haue there wantedgreat 
Potentates , who hane not oncly endowed this Trade-with 
great and ample pruledges ; Ga alſo themſclucs practiled 
ſuch 


ſuch commerce, as: well for the benefit of their Common- 
_ wealth,as the increaſe of their particn/ar citate. Two memo- 
.Ta le examples we haue.iny Henry the third, King of England , 
and Laxrence de Medices Duke of Florence, whereof the for- 
mcr gaue many and large priuiledges toall the Hance Townes 
in his Kingdomes , which were in Number about 27: The 0- 
ther himſelte for bis owne priate. commodity exerciſed the 
rade of Merehandize : yet was this man molt ingenious , and 
2grcatloucr of learned en. 
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Of Pedography , Rivers , Lakes, and. 
| Fountames inthe Eartb:- 


o . Ps, 
3 


$ oO E. haue formerly. created of A. 
> drographie , or the defctiption of the 


S = 


IPD Warcr; now are we (by Gods af- 


- faltance) ro proceede on to Pedopraphie , 
which is a deſcription of the Firme Earth,or 
Dry.Land. romil © 


2' The Landis alas contained in the ſuper. 


ficies of Eatt 
Water. 

"The Earth in this place is not taken as in the former part of 
Geographic for the whote Terreſtrial Spheare , compoſed of 
. Earthand Water: Neither yet as it is vſuallytakenin Narwral 
Philoſophy for an Abſolute Elementary body, whole cauſesand 
 afteRtions are to bee ſearched out ; but Topographically for a 

. place or habitable ſpace on the 4r3-/2u4 ; This dry-1ana diſtin- 
f guiſhed 


" diſtinguiſhed from the 
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ron ere re ne een apa. 
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gnſhed from the Water by its Firmeneflt and Conftancy, be- 
-ing nor ſabice as the Water to motion a. nd apy nt >. Was 
therefore (if we beliete the Poet Yealled Teſta ,accorging to 
that verle, Stat virrrra ſua, vi lands Veſta rocatur, Neither 
wants this fable of Yea atutticient morall, Firſt,becauſe Yefta 
was faigned tobeea keeper and prote&onr of their houſes, 
which may very well agree to the Earth: which not only ſu- 
{taines and beares vp all buildings and houſes ; bur alſo affords 
al] commodtriesand fruits-wherewtth houſholds are maintaj- 
ned. Sccondly, Vefa was faincd to be the Goddefle to whom 
the 5rit fruits were offercd in facrifice: which may well ſquare 
with the nature of the Earrh,, from which all fruits are origi- 
rally deriued ; and therefore (as it were ofdue) ought all fl 
fruits to bee conſecrated to heraltar, Two other Parallels be- 
twixt the Goddefſe Veſta are added by Natali Comes : Firſt, 
becauſe Plutarchſheweth in his Sywepofpacks , that the Tables 
of the Ancients,dedicated to Yeſta,were made round in forme 
and faſhion of the Earth : Secondly , becauſe the ſeat of Uefa © 
was imagined to bee in the liquid fare immoygadle, and nor 
ſubjeRt to motion : which well agrees with the common con- 
ceiued opinion of the Earth. Buttheſe twaratherexpreſſe the 
nature of the whole Terreſtriall Spheare , then of the land di- 
uided from the, Waters: This deſcription of the dry-land ſepa- 
rated from the Waters, we hane termed Pedographierbecauſe 
the Greeke #/Sy , commonly deriued from m3; , afoore , (igni- 
fies as much as a firme place, whereon men may haue ſure 
footing,to which+s conſonant the Hebrew word Y*\8,which 
| feemes moſt probably deriged from yy - which fignifics as | 
muchas Terere ,'to weare out or waſte : becauſe the Earth is 
daylytrodenand worne with our feet. The proprietiesof the 
Earth appertaining to a Coſmographer , are many and various ; 
wherec to auo1d confuſion; wee haue dinided them into 
theſcheads. Ki 


The Adiun&s of a Place in che Land arc 
either Naturall or ('5uill : The Naturall are 
A TJ ſuch 
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| "08 ja 'v "& Si: TASNS or "FY 
5The TER ricaes, arc; againe tWA- 
fold ; eicher Abſolute , ori (omparatiue: The 
 Ablokite [ call ſuch as agree 'ro- che Land 
: withoutan yreſpett rt tothe Sea. 77: O87 


py Wo'2 the formes lorc, are : fuch.]; AS: belong ro 
he Figuratare'of the Soile:, wherin fre 
+: things. are, mot cemarkeable'; Riicrs, 
-»+Poundirios, and Takes: 2 -Monnitaines 
" Vallsyes, ind plaines. 3. W9604,; n q fella 

" . -piany CountTeyes:' MEL 


Þ. iA;Rtuer, tsa "perpetual, PEER or Water 
'-' from @' cerraine head or founraine rannine 
; from.an. higher to. 4, LPWE 7 lacs « on. the 
IL earth; 1c) C) ow ; 


Riuers Xe by; Go Pei hers more Rs 4 cdiftingui- 
ſhed into 2 ſorts : whereof thefirſt are ſetled or ſtayed Ri- 
uers, which ſlide away with'a more: equal] and» vniforme 
caurſe'r The later are called Torrents or tickle waters, which 
are carried witha far proud violcnce.In a Riverthree3hings 
arechiefly rematkcable:Firit the. Fountaine or Spring>ſccond- 
ly Whir le-poales: Thirdly the Mourh of iti; The: fpring-is the 
place , where-at firft the water ſenhibly breakes out; of 1 = 

Eart 
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hee tpn page 
e mauntaines of the, Moone, A Whyirlepoole 1s aplace ina Ri- 
Ns RELA Fling Dako dhthy, 3s whirted & 
reurnedtopnd - The Mouth js the place where any Rinct finds 
A pailige our, icky ines hs ly [peg gnorher eater Riuet; 
whic atize 1s tearmed o/t:44m ot a $Are: Whencethey call 
Seprem oftia Nili:\yhich are (cuen mouths,by which irfals in- 
to the Mediterranear.T his gaue the name to many Cittiesand 
TOwncFhi Eoutebtag PIopoarB; I bbrautÞ, Porifmienth, 
Ax+0uth, with many others, Now for as much as all-water is 
by nature heauy , and therefore couets the lowelt place ; The 
courſe of all Riners inuft needes bee from a higher to'a fower 
place : whence wemay ivy chehigbtoflands; For iti ne- 
e wherein t 


ceflary that for cuery mi e water glides forward 
NE hn Sk Of I 6s 2c aft in 
the dechuity of the ground. For although water Will flide a- 
way at any inequality, yet could not the water bee whole- 
_ = Ks ww dam Fra fro iftniiie bf motibn with- 
outthisaYowante. Hence we Pr blyfind out thehug (> 
hight of the e4/pes aboutall the p Aa Emrope becauſe our 
of them ſpring Fs great Riners, Which rurme foure wayes; 
whereof the two greateſt are the Daz (which retelues in- 
to it 60 Nauigable riuers and fo disburthens it ſelfe intb the 
Fnxint Sea far temote) and the Rhene, Of Lakes and Riucts 
many memorable matters may be' ſpoken - al} which we will 
reduce to theſe heads. 1 Their Gereration and firſt original! 
2 Their Appearante: 4 Their Place In the earth: 4 Their 
Uertmes and ces ; all which we will comprehend/mtheſe 
Theoremes following. | 22 om 

1 fl! Rruers haue their firſt originall from the 


ſea th: mother of Riuers. : 


_- 


The originall-of 'founraines and Riuers"of the earth is a 
.matter of great/Uifficulty, and for. oaght T'know, nor yet 
- found ont of our greateſt Philoſophers; yet being willing to 
| goo ag tarre asIcan, I willglaunce ar Ns 3 and firſt 


{et downeother mens opinions. Some haue beene of opinion 


that 


i ! 
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that in the bowels ofthe eartharchid.certaine vaſt concauitics 
and cautrnes, which, receiuing into thema great, quantity of 
rainc- Water, hauc gincn originall to Lakes and? Ountames. 
Hence they giuc the reaſon why theſe founaincs are perpc- 
tual] ;-Bceaufſe the: raine- water x ecciued into theſe CAIErncs 
beingextraordimary great, is ſuthcicnt to: nopriſh ſach ſprings 
of water vntull the next winter ; whencecamesa new fapply 
of more raine. Theſe Riners ( ſay they) in the ſummer dc- 
creaſe , and:lometimeate dry, becauſe of the defect of w iter, 
when the:place is not great enungh to-receiucſaftcient water 
tor the whole yecre, This opinion ſcemeth graunded on theſe 
reafons : Firſt, becauſe wee find by experience, that Riuers 
and fount jnes are. grearer and larger in Swmmer then in 1Win- 
ren, Secondly, becanſe whers there is lefle.Razze, few or no 
Rwers are ſcene::: As mthe Defarts, of E:bjopia and, Fricke 
few or no Riuersafe found: But in-Germany þ' Sy tany, 
and [raly many Kiuers ſhew themſclues;becauſe they abound 
in the moiſture of the Arreand much fall of Razze, Thirdly, a- 
mongſt ys { wee ſeg byexperience) ina hotand dry Symmer 
they are muchdecreaſed'from their ordinary greatneſle, or al- 
together dtyed vp; whichis a great probab1'ity that their ori- 
ginall is from rajne. This opinion if itbee oncly vnderttoad of 
ſame Riners, may be.probable ; becauſe fome currents out of 
doubttake their originall from great ſhowergor ſnoxwes , as at 
the foot of the eL/pes and other ſuch places, where the ſnow 
daily melts and feeds them : but if ir be generally vnderſtood 
of all Riuers, ir is manifeſtly falſe as may apprare by theſe rea- 
ſons. Fuſt,, becanſe the Earth no where drimkes vp the rajne 
farther then ten foot deep in the ſoile; for the higher ſaperti- 
cies of the carth is either dry and fo eafily drinkes vp and con- 
fumes the Water within that ſpace; or elfe being alrexty 
moiſt, it receives itnotat al], but expells it by Riyers and 
channells :,.Second!y , fome mountaines not couered with 
earth, but conſifting of hard rocke,notwithitanding fend forth 
car ſtore of /prings and fonntaines , which water could not 
: Ks recemed.in, through a hard rocky ſubſtance. Thirdly, be- 
cauſe in very dry places certaine pits being digged downe in- 


to 


m the Barth; 'a5arcRinersrutining _ 
pomal} courfe. /Fittly ; all Rivers-almolh: pron an Br 
from ſome indtr\taincs.or othier,; as Danwbine from the Alpes, 
and Nis! from the mountaines er en 
placespf th. Tothereaſons 


iefſe rhen atother times: which is a1f0 the'teafon-why-in hots 
_ teranddry Commreyes theres nortibbpleney of Riners:ifor 
wedeny tot /but nes may ſomctunesbe increaſegiand 
ſomerimes&iminiſhed by addition of raine-water but that a+ 
ny ſach vaſt concauity ſhoald be vnder graund,asthe reccpra- 
oeoffo much raine, and fhould nouriſh {@ manyandid great 
currents. The ſecond opini is of thoſe-who-thinke thattbe 
original! of all ritters and foutitaines is fromthe Sea 4. Which 
conceit hath beene ſtrongly. fortified-by many Fathersof the 
Church, and graue Dmines of later ime; which opinion fy 
chiefly graunded vypontheſercaſons - Firlt becauſe it ſeemes a 
- moſt inercdible-matcer., that ſo muchvaperous twatter ſhould 

be engendred vnder the earthyto feed facha perperuallcourſe 

of water : Secondly, ifall Riuersſhould nor bederiued from 
the ſea, no reaſon could bee giutn, why" fo many riuers dayly 
emptying themſclues into the fea , the ſea ſhoald: not: en- 
creaſe , but -continae in the fame quantity, Thirdly, tothis 
purpoſe they vrge the place of Eccle/. 1. All riners runne in- 
to the ſea , and yet the ſea notfull: To the place whence they 


z 


came they rernrne., that they may flow. agame, Bur-this Opint- 
on ſcemes 'to bee ſhaken with a great difficnlry, Hes 
L ; k | ſ f 
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hard matter toconceiuc how the water of the ſea being by * 
nature heauy,& lower then the ics ofthe carth( 
have demonſtrated )ſhould 
of which we find erumard wnweue meer arg 
ther it muſt aſcend Narrally or Violence: not namrally 
for the forefaid cauſe; becaulc it is aheauy body : If violently, 
they muſt afſiene ſome external Agent, whichenforceth it to 
this violence. "This difficulty dmcrſc Authors hane labourcd 
dinerſe waies tv ſalue : Some whom the chicfe was 
Theoderet haucficd to a cauſe in Gods provi- 
dence;ast the warer i it ew wenbaoHuidaay dc be 
nocwithſtanding enforced to the of the muuntaines; 
But this opinion ſeemes very le; becauſe although 
"We Cannot 'Gods miraculoas and extraordinary wor- 
. in ſome et'all men haue ſappoſed this to be con- 
fin" within the boode of namre: : And very ſtrange it were to 
_ an eo ny O00 DOORS 'mſtitution of nature 
mpoſe apcrpenuall violence vpon nature. Others, as 
thar the be aero a driuen vpwards 
———— of mountaines by reaſon of certaine ſpirits 
encloſed in it : * Meve(as be ſaith 1d" pms, 
culo; fiſtwlarer &- hes oem vbz obli 


dey and box mar nr po=fon 2 res 65 chap. 2 Gor 
5 wor. (nome re! ac pondeve expreſſs fiphonuns modo 
4 periculo decidends abeſt vr hs ſeats qua 6s 
| dofine ce at: Dua ratione manifeſtun oft, quare rot flungl- 
« maria ncrcereſcant. Bur this expoſition 
wi Kd fatisfy him who deſires to ſearch farther then 
words : For firſt b = admitting ſpirits as moners 
TER two fall intoa Plronich opinion be- 
ET concealing te Son Pe wuoys, Se:- 
y, I wonld demannd whether ſach ſpirits in the water 
rowhich they aſcribe this motion,be Natarell Agents or Sx» 
pernacnrall, or Violent; > 4 be natarall Agents : ny 


r 
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amuch as they are ſuppoſed to driue and enforce: the water: 
ainſt his ow ne nature. For by nature(as all menknow) R, is: 
tadeſcend,; whereas herearis ſuppoſed to aſcend by ree-: 

o- ot iuch. {firits.:;They cannot bee violent agents becauſe 
they bee. perpetual arhcrens no'Vio.entthing can be perpe-- 
tuall, Thomas Agninas being deſirous to ſhew , how much 
fountaines Could aſcend outof the/ea-arer varies in opinion» 
from the former,and-imagines that the foxyraines and. Hiners: 


water bs drawne ypwards \t the force: of Celeftiall bo- 
ajes, tax the commongood;towit that it might water aſwell 


the merialls inthe bowells of the earth, as glue moiſture and 
nouriſhment to Plants, and lining creatures, dwellingtheres 
on, And this motion(faith he ).although it be againſt the pars; 
ticnlgr nature of the water,is notaltogerther vigleng :. becauſe; 
clementarybodyes are bound by a certaine law. te obey :Iq 
lubiect themſeluesto the heaucnly; fo that motions impreſſed. 
by.them,,2re not-:cnforced on them by violence. For albeit ins 
ſome fort jt thwart the phificall diſpolition ;,yet haue all creas, 
Gre ancheds penefic(as they terme it toſubmir them. 
{cluesto the fuperiour. But this. opinion of Thowas e1quinas; 
(:nmyconccir)ſcemes lefle found then, the former ; For faſt; 
Thomas.had no-need at all of theſe ſhifts, holding ſome of his. 
other grounds: 'For-inanother placey.comparing the hight of \ 
the/ea ang laxdone With ing vtocr,he (y mamuteince that: 
the ſeais aboue the, land,and that it 1s bounded and reſtray 
from cn dry land , by the immcdiate power 

the Creator - If this be grauated, what necd there any aſcent) 
or drawing vp. ot the water,by.any. cxternall power. of. the. 
hcaenly bodycs:{th the remurting of, this reſtraint of waters. 
in ſumeplaces;were ſufficient. to.cauſgfuch/prings and riners, 
i the carth: Secondly,his opinion cannot ſtand without mas; 
nifc{t contradiction of himiclfc;for how can the water,being, 
of hisowne mature heauy,.be gn Pare withour vior- 
Icnce and thwarting oknature. And-whercas he allgadges tor! 
himſcife an ebedjentia{ aptnefſe mithe elementary bodies.to 
obey the ſuperiqur,he ſhall find very little helpe rg mainmaine 
his part.For this ebedjentjaZinclination muſt, be cj;her #pe, 
b-raetn ; 4 IX ng 
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dinpito the nature of the water , or G_ ynto It, 'or at 

the one muſt be ſadordinate vnto the other: That it is ac- 
cording to the nature of the water,he himſelfe diſchaimesand 
ex Erience refutes; becauſe it naturally deſtendi , not aſcends: 
ifit beoppoſite(38 indeed it muſt needes be) he contradias ' 
himlſelfe : If the Phyſical and obedientiall inclination be ſubor- 
4inare the one to the other; vrge; that ſubordinate cauſes can 
pfoduce no other then ſubordinate effefs; for aſmuch as the 
cauſes and rhe effeAs are meaſared and proportioned the one 
by the other. Bur wee plainly ſee that the motions of al 
cent or deſcent are diametrally oppoſed , and contrary theone 
tothe other; {o that they cannot otherwiſe proceed , then 
from oppoſite and contrary cauſes. Secondly this obedien- 
tiallaptnefle,is commonly vnderftood of a creature,inreſpet 
of his Creator;in whoſe hand it is,as to create all things of no- 
thing, ro redaceall things againe into nothing. But this al- 
though it be abone nature, yer no way contradits nature and 
eaficr it is tobe imagined, thar the Crearor ſhould annihilate a- 
hy Creatare,then letting it remaine in hisown Nature , giue 
it a morion againſt nature: Moreoper ft we duly cofider nature 
mm ber courſe, weſhall find that the /ower & e/ementall Bodies 
otiely concurre to the conſeruation of the whole, and of one a- 
nother,by following their own-priuate inclinations for the 
whoteisnothing elſe then an orderly concent and harmony of 
Al the parts; from whoſe mutuall cooperation, itreceines his 
perfeion;{o that whereany part failes im his owne office, the 
whale muſt needs ſiftain/dammage. Thirdly,%it will hardlybe 
refolued by 'any'of this opinion, ' by *what meanes inns 
ments the heavenly or” fuperiour Bodies 'can have ſach an 0- 
peratiue powerouer the warer ,' as to iftir ypward from his 
. owne Center:for neither can this thing be performed by m1o- 
riay, bight;orany Influcce,hichare the three meanes of op 
ratior/ of *celeſtra}t Bodies on elementary: I willnor ſtand | 
prove every particular 'int{is mitter :' But onely would haue 
niy afuerfarytoanfivere;and gite an inftarice and fpeciality. 
Anotheropinion there isof Ariftorle, followed by al} Peripa- 
reticks, who His firſt booke” of Aeteors,, and r3 Chapter, 
id K k 2 goes 
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pan roar tl ry eprn rd ar proce the -bowells of the / 


' . Earth, as vapours there alſobred , are 
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tro proye and maintaine., that all Sprongs and Wells 


Earth reſolucd- into water - which opini» 
on he are w regrhen in thi manner Te- is certain (faith 
be )char the Earth withinit wuch aire ;\ becauſe. Nate 


willno-where admita vecwrry. But the Earth hath not onely. 
Many open ,. but @ gre2t many ſecret holes and-concauitics 
which cannot otherwiſebefilled then withaire. Moreoner a 
part of the Earth, and other thercin contained,. 

and ſtirred vp by the force of the Starres, are conuerred- into 
van ph Ag the Aire included inthe bewelk of che 


wto watcr: This eugene 


top bot,and the vapours 
ſo thar the marter of Raine cannot be alwaics ſupplyed. This 
would 4riftor& hane tobce the originall of all. 4 and 


Founraives ; Sothat the water ſhopld firſt diftil] as ie: were 


their begjaning an Reime-water,which is 
fGomthe fea bromaia ſecrer es, which 
too weake toendure examigatian- Firſt , this 


cauſe we never find the Sca to be cx 
be, if it hould giue beginnings to 
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in the Barth; Thirdly(we baue already ſhewed)that the /aper 
 xtuty— Earth þ higher thon-the Water; fo that it cannot 
conceined how riuers ſhould be deriued-from the Sea. T6 
thisopinion', howſocuer ſeeming probable, and ſupported 
with the name and authority of fo greata- Philoſopher, Idare 
not wholly affent; foraſmuch as it thwares-the Teſtimony of 
holy Soripture, and cannot otherwiſe ſtand with reaſon; be= 
cauſe it cannot well be imaginedhow ſo many vapours , and 
{> continually, ſhould be ingendred in the bowels of the earth, 
to.nouriſh ſo __—_ fo great currents , as we ſee ſpringing 
out of rhe Earth:for a very great quantity or portion of e-Lire 
beingcondenfared #nd made Warer,- 'will-become-bur-28-a 
little drop:The Aire,according to Ar;forles grounds being by 
a Teme-fold SN. thinner then the Water, Moreouer 
the e-Lrein theteplaces ſeated in the /wperficies of. the Earth, 
and higher then other places, and by confequent-neerer the 
Sun,ſhoald rather be rarified and thickned;becaute heart is the 
greateſt caufeofrarcfacion,as we ſhall ſhew hereafter : for 
the reaſons alleaged fortheſe opinions , they are drawne only 
from the weaknes of their aſſertion;- which hold that Fome- 
rams are derined cither from Raine water , or from the Sea: 
both which wee hauc examined briefly , and: whereof wee 
ſhall fpeake hereafter. The Schoole of Conimmbya, notvrterly 
reieFing all the former opinions, hate vndertake to forgoean 
ppinion(as it were )partaking of all, pretending tu fay forges 
mgmore,when indeed they produce nothing beſides the 
former. - Their affertion they hane ſer-downe; in eight propos 
fitions, which I will fairhfully ferdowne , and-then ecikfire) 
The firſt js that in /fubterrancan places vnter the faperfi: 
cies of the earth; is hit a great quantity' of water, diſtingui« 
ſhed intoKipers, Ponds, and Lakers.” This they prone fromthe 
daily; expermmant;of ſich as diggs diverfe-wells antl'detpe 
| az game a Earth; pears _ vaderithe* Earth; 
&>notonly rmiany riacrsand ponds, but times happen 
vpbn ib x - abundance of Water ,- that they cares 
find the bottoine;or bormds thereof: To this theyaddanexs 
periiment of Php and: _ recorded by A/oloviatormud 
A 3 who 
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whocauſed many. men expertin digging of metralls, tobe let. 
downe __ and forſaken mine to ſearch out the veines 
mettalls,ta ſee whether the couctouſnede of antiquity had 
left an ching 2 get Theſe men. viing great lights are 
laid to = fognd nothing there, but great and. vaſt rivers 


£ 


| apd great receptacles of-watcrs. This they alſo labour. to con 


me by many and ſaddaine- eruptions and breaking out 0 
waters out of the carth , whereot-we ſhall hauc occaſiva tg 
ipcake more hercafter. T his firit poſttion , howſocuer init 
one enoygh,ſecmeslitle to the purpoſe;but we willpro- 
eccd tothe ſecond , which is this ; That when God in the 
third day of the Creation ſeperated the waters intoons place, 
and hid. it in the caucrns and ſecret receptacles of the carth; 


. atthe ſame time diſperſed into dinerſe parts of thecarth,, a 


great quantity. of water-by dinerſe occult paſſages and chan- 
ncls., whence comes that great maſſe. of. waters. vnder the 
earth; which is before menyoned. This they  ſecme to.per- 
{wade by xcaſon:far(fay they)as the wiſe 4rchireZefall for 
mans fake,and the reſt of liumg creatures for the yſc of man,. 
hathdiſcauered thedry land,by reſtrayning'all the waters in- 
t0.0nc place 3 ſo it-was molt neceſfary, that he ſhould in- 
wardly water the earth; by which fonesmetralls,mineralls,& 
other ſuch-things inthe bowells of the Earth, ſhquld in tics 
row.and increaſe. Alſo that ſome water ſhouldafrom hence 
ww vp out of the Earth, for diuerſe cauſes hercafter ſpe- 
cificd, Finally as Philo-Tndaxs affirmes , (pr the continuation 
of the parts of the earth, which otherwiſe might by drouth - 
be ſeperatcdand divided. The third propolitiongrounded on 
thetwo former is this;..That many rwers and. fountaines in 
dinerlc places by.Gods decree arile putaf the earth, by quan- 
Lities 0 ee, «> y-4 the cauernes of the carth, which they | 
proue, by reaſons; drawne from: the vrility, of ſych founraines 
and rmers, ſpringing outof the. carth.. Fourrhly zbey defend, 
that all fountaines and currentswerenot lo made and appoin- 
ted inthe firlk (Feauion; becaule Hiſtories & experience teach 
ys , that mapy; haye broken out of the ground. ryan | 
whereof we ſhall haus. occaſion to: ſpeaks. hejoafier, p poly 
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they affirme , that ifthe opinion of L-;forlrbe vnderſtood 
ofFall fountaines and flouds; it cannot be approned'; foras- 
mach as it feemes ſafficiently declared in the third opinion, 
how ſuch riuers{ might be generated withour ſach yapours; 
as atfo becauſe many argnments and places of holy Scriprarer, 
ſceme to proue the contrary. As alſo the foure Riuers of Pa+ 
radice created in the beginning of the world, cannot bee 
gucſſcd rodraw their originall from vaponrs,as eArifts- 
tle imagines; to which accord many ancient Fathers ypon | 
theſe places recited in: that, opinion , whereas all riners are 
tto fetch their originall from the ſea.” Sixtly for the 
credit of their maſter -L1ftor/e,they are conftrained to anerre 
that atthough his opinion cannot be verifred of all riuers and 
fountaines of the earth, yet if it be reſtrayned to ſome ſach 
perpettallcurrents,it -_ hane probability, For asmuch aswe 
are tobelecue that many ſuch large cauerns and holes are hid 
vnder the earth; in which no ſmall —_ of vapours may 
be ingedred.This probability is. greater inthoſe riners whict 
arelcfſer in quantity then rhe greater, for thereaſonsbetbre 
ſhewed. Seuenthly they affirme that it is abſolutelyto be be- 
leeucd'; that not only great, rwers and currents are derined 
from ſabterranean waters, which hauce originall from the ſea; 
SARI proereer and ſprings =_ _ you part, chal- 
I fame beginning : whence t zbour to proue by 
reſin ,that in ver Ab places of the carth ek an 
f perpetual] and apt diſpoſition of vapours ynder the ground 
as to-nouriſh ſo many and fo great currents of water, Eight- 
ly(fay they)it cannot be dented, bur that Waters aſwell pro- 
ceeding from raine, as that whichvis generated of vapours in 
the canerns of the earth, ſometimes may flow +into fountaines 
arid riuers : What concernes Torrents bred of r4ine, they 
| eeuringsoy 4 the ſeaſons ou > 7 inion ; for others. 
make it alſo probable;becaufe we fee by experience that 
Faye: and Are c about with ct , arcby rea- 
ſon ofthe cold enuiromng ir, tarned into water, This is in- 
dead the opinionof thole ſubtill /-/#3r5 of Conimbra, wherein - 
although they ginea flouriſh'; as if they wonld defend cheir 
| | Kk4 maſter 


% 
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maſter Arsfter/c, orwhom they :comment ;- yer meane they 
Dimines and awe Fathers of the Charch;; ronchine the de= 
ration ofal rovndnts from the fea, W hich'opinion, howſoe- 
yerinucdette molt. probable; they know not how to manage 
anddetendagainfts oppoſition” For. whereas they ſuppoſe 
that imthe firlticp. -mtion of the ſen:from the dry-bantd,a preat 
quantity of, waterwabdi{ported/inrochuerte tollowplaces & 
canernsabthe carthy1from whence Riacrs/are derined and 
made ; they hane not in any: le -mianner expreſſed, 
hew-this-water thould perperua ;and feed” forhariy & 
gteatcurrents:For firſt,Þ would aske of theſe learned fathers... 
whether the water incloted-oin-the bowells of the” earth, 
Whenon 4hefe fpnings: are fed; be higher or lower then'the 


founrainesarifing\ourof them, Ifir behigher;; whether the 


Ritersare contirmally nouriſhed on the o)d ſore ; or anew 
ſupplybe daily made: Thar ſo. great riners'{hould bee tnain- 
mined ſomany thoufand ' yeares/out of the ofd proiiifion, is 
moſt improbablepecauſethe monuntaines vurt of which ſach 
prings aryſecannot be capable of ſo' grear a coneauity * net- 
ther can PrP REST 03" bur-rhat many ercatriucrs 
lnce the beginning, had /enherbm abſolutely dried vp, -orat 
leaſt diminihed 1n their quantity, 'their Ciſberns being daily 


more and more emptied our imo their: channetts, Tf they 


graunt that of this water, a freſhi{mpply be made ; 'it-muſt be 
cicher from the ſea.or from vapors igthe earch. Itcarmmother 
tromtheſra:becauſe (23 wee hane prone beforeJithe'/Ii is 
lower then the-fonhraines, where: ſprings breake' out of the 
Earth; foraſmuchas we ſeerthem ninnetso the ſex-froin their 
fountaines.as fromya Higher to 2 /ower: place. That this ſir 

Ry of water in the depthof the earth ſhould breniade by r- 
poxrs;it isalſo improbable in their opinion ;* who' cannot i-- 
magine ſo many ingendred in oneplace, as" ro feed fo'prear 
Currentszas alſo becaufe many rivers were apparant in thefirſt 
Geationas the fiure great currents of Paradice.” This obiec- 
tonhath fo farre driuen the /c/sr to their ſhifts, 'as that they 
hate bin.cafotced to haue recourſe t6the opinion of Thowur: 


x Aquinas, 
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Aqnines,v/hodreames that the waters areentorced vpwards 
by che influence of: the heavens; which: they 2litle before 
caſt by;and we ave beforc fufiicienrly refured, And whereas 
in the ſibfcquent clauſe; they labour co ſalue this plice of Bet 
clefiaftes : That all Riners come fromthe fea , and rrtyvne'thi- 
ther agaime; They arc conſtrained to leane their 'o1d proutids, 
2ndrunne backe to efriſtorte , whocholds that all riuers had 
their origina!} from >apaxrs,drawne vpbythe ſunfic;where- 
of the ſeais the chicfe mother. It wiltbee expected ar leaſt 
that we ſhould diſcloſe our owne opinion ; having: cenfiired 
the former: which we will bricfly doe as neere as probability 
can lead vs,lubmittingalioro thoſe which ate morentidicioust 
Firſt therefore, we will ſuppoſeas probable > thar the earth is 
va manner compaſſed romd about with water ; for howſoe< 
ger the places more eminent, and ſeparated for our habjrari- 
enbedry land;yer mor farre'vnder the ſaperficies ofthe earth, 
whereon!werread 4..is the earth ſprinkledi/roand withwater, 
for whichwe may draw an argument; afvell fro the Porory 
and /Zag mature of the Zarth,, which is apr todrinke in the 
watcr ofthe fza; in the ſame hight; (becanſe' it js the natore 
of the water.,. to diffuſe 1t (elfe abroad) as 4)ſo from -F 
ence of Mibers and ſichas digg deepe mnrd the earth, who in 
moſt parts find water. 217,this water ſo'enuironime the earth, 
wereitleft toit's own naturall ſituation , without an exter= 
nal} Agent, would lift his fuperficies no higher, then the ſir- 
perficicsof the ſeafbecaule being as one with the ſes, tt will 
challenge: the ſame Sphericalt ſnpertities, Now to know 
how the water thus naturally fertled , isnorwihtNanding Tif- 
ted vp higher to becomethe ſoarce of Springs , we muſt vn- 
denſtand, that ircomes topaſſe not onely by rhe heat of rhe 
fnmeand ftarres, piercing farte vnder the ſaperficies of the 
Ing to the circle, we hane allotted tothe warer. 
But alſo roſwbrerrancanfirerhid in the bowells of the earth, 
1a many places:whichare canſe(d by /lpbrroxs matter {cron 
fire by the ſunne,or ſome other accident: whether this fielphu- 
xows matrer be'pure Brimſtonr, or Bitumen, ora tine of ſea< 
ecale,, az.ſorns hang thought 'of our Batches in m——_— 
: wy 


- + 
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will notcurionlly here emmy oe bp it ſafe too farge x ſabe 
 i&fotmein this place to handle. This bear may be conceined 
to'concur to the produ tion of fountainics' 2' manner of waics: 
Firſt;by.drawing vp dinerſe muiſt vapoxrs ; which by reaſon 
of the thickyefſe and folidity of the carth,, being not preſently 
uaporated outof the ſuperficies of the carth, are enforced:tg 
diſperſe themfelues through dinerſecrooked pafhges, where 
condenfated by cold diſtillingagaine into drops of water, they 
breake ont through ſome places of the carth,” and ſobecome a 
fountaine. A ſccond way which may alſo ſeeme probable ,- is 
that the Heat peircing the Swbterrancan Water, - not 
able todiffolue much of -it into vapours' for the ſolidity-of 
the earth, may notwithſtanding through his heat , Rarifie and 
attenuate theſe waters. Theſe waters then rarihed; mnſt ' 
needs ſecke a greater place , wherein they may be contained: 
fith Rarefattion is nothing cle but the extenſion of abody to 
a greater place then: before it occupied. 'Henceis the Water 
enforced to enlargehis limits: This enlargementorthe place 
cannot be downeward towards the Center ; becauſe all that 
place was ſuppuſedto be filled vp as farre as the Earth could 
drinke it. Whereforeit mult needs extend it's limits /idewi/e, 
or vpwards : Bythef of which it find a paſſage to 
breake forth on the fuperficies of the ground : By the latter it 
may be lifted high-enough, to runne from the fide of a higher 
moumaine., towards the Sea-/bore, Tf any man ſhould aske 
why this Rarefaton & ſwelling of the Water is not ſoſenſi- 
ble inthe open Ocean, I anſwere that the ſea is alfo much 
rarified:8 lifted vpbyreaſonof the ſunnes heate-which whe- 
ther itbe the cauſe of ebbing and flawing of the ſa, in part 
we haue before diſputed: Secondly that the ſea-water ſhould 
not riſe ſo highas other water vnder the ground , theſe rea- 
ſons may be giuen; Firlt that the Ocean hath a ſlarger channeN 
to runneabroad on either ſide, and ſo this fretting mult- of 
neceſſity become more unſenſtble, whereas'the Waters in ca- 
uerris & concauiticsof the Earth, being oftentimes ſraightly 
bounded oncither fide, by the narrowneſſe of the channell, 
malt of neceſſity take vp the more in hight and eminency: 2 


the 


the Sunne branenly bodies and [nbterranean fires worke more 
ſtrongly. and effeRually on the open nakednes of the ſea, then 
on.the waters hid vnder the ground, which are more ſhrow- 
ded from ſuch an extreame heat. Whence.it comes to pafi; 
that man parts of che {ea , arc diflolued into vaponari,and to 
ES and diſpelled by the ſame; Whereas this heat inthe 
Subterranean waters being more modceratly jmprefied; docth 
motdiſſoluc igto vapours, and conſume logreat a quantity, of 
water ; . but. beang ofa middle temper , rather rartfics it to 
the ve forenamed.T his ſeemes the more probable , becauſe 
prng water rag commenty jo the ſides of mountaines, js 
r the moſt part thinner then the Sea-water, ag experience 
dayly warrants, Thirdly the. /#5terranean yapours are j{00- 
nex diffolued intodropps of water by reaſon of the co/d they 
maſt neccffarily meete within their paſſage, through the 
Earih; whereas the other from the Seameet with no {ſuch en 
counter till.they. arrine at the Addle Regis of the ere, 
whencethey returneagaine in ſhowres. of Raine. 


2. All.rivers and Fountaines were nat from the. 


begining. : 

/For the confirmation of this aſſertion, many, hiſtories may 
be produced-Itisreportcd thatyn Caria neere abont the city. 
Zorws,there aroſe out of the Earth ſuddenly a great floud of 
Water,bringing out withita great quantity of creatures and 
fiſhes, of Whic being fatted vndef the » Whoſocuer 
chanced to cat, dyed preſently. The like is reported ,.that at 
the time of the Ab iineL warns ar a certaine City of Phry- 
gia named Apamea, there ſprang vp out ofthe ground many 
new Lakes, Fountaines , Brookes ; and that one rwer fpran 
vp very/alt, which bronghr vp with it a great a 
Oifters, and other Sea-fiſbes,; although the city eApamea bee 
very farre off from the Sea. This is reported by Nicolaus Da- 
maſcene. Alſo Cardinul Contarenns teſtifies in the ſecond 
booke of Elements , that inacleare:day being in Yalenria in 


A tg olag homie a ycry great inwndation of water brear - 
cEarth,whichbeing carried rowards the ON 


king out oft 
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had well neere turned it into the Sea, had-not the gates bin 
hot va dammes well ordered. m—_— _—_ =D. 
_ ſhould ſometimes N , many-T s 

oy firſt reaſon ws Lhe Satori of ſome Galant or fak- 
ling downe of Gal-pert of the Earth, whereby- the courſes 
of the riuers being one way ſtopped , maſt' needs ſeeke-our a 

e ſome other way, This ſometimes-ha in-grear 

Eax th-quakes , as we may reade in Theophraft mo ,-thatin the 
mountaine Coricw, after an Earth-quake many new ſprings 
and fountaines diſcouered themleluce Another--rcaſon not 
much 'vnlike the former is ginen from the Hardnes of the 
Earth, which oftentimes ſtopping ng and hindering the naturall 
courſe of the water,enforceth irro ſeek a new-patſage, Hence 
the foreſfaid Theophraſti was induced tobeheue, thatin a Ci- 
ty of (rere the fountaines were ſtopped vp becauſe the Inha- 
bitants beroke themſclues toanorher place; fo that the foile 
waa mode watponcd as we pre _ 
may be the waſting or cutting downeof great on 
Eath, ;for it is the: nature of the Trees and-plants to fuck ts 
themſclues the Moiſture! of the ground into one. place. Bur 
theſe trees cut downe or remoued, the waters courſe mult 
rome” altered, 


Riners are for agreat fpace of land 
by Aires the Earth: whereof, ſome af 


3g rflance riſe againe, 


"Ati confirmed by many Hiſtoric inſtances., as of the 
river 75a" inthe prouince of Aquilia,of Eraſene in Argo- 
bee Pad in 2 Alpes = ous remarkeable is that of the river 


CF lee Dnomancd, of Eero Arcadia, 
which - id tab pre Cott on gpomadenghe Brcalyte-of 
| Laceda | admys. Aſia is | ſwallowed. vp ina hote of 
| the; ound, nc | NA from Laadicea ;S0- Pirammin-Catovia, 
 Ziewin, Drone. in, $yriaQtherriuers are thought to 
vnder the ſeafromone Region to 


«7 - 
| es 
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anotlier:: Apyariuer Tauing his fouritaine 'int the mowdntame 
Aﬀciater,, which being! ina blind Channel! vnder 
the middje ofthe f£4:,.00mes againe at the port of P4- 
warns: lo others of Alpheres , which being drowned 
vader ground nere the Peloponneſian ſhore, takes 2 large ivnr- 
ny. the Scat! frarriuear Swarsſe,where it ends in 4- 
rechaſe which brings forth (they ſay) ſuch things a3 are caſt 
" into A{phexo>which 1s mniuch like that whichis ſpoken of the 
Well of ef/cwapins in Athens, wherein it any thing were 
calt,they were rendred againe in Phalericns : Bur this Jaſt I 
rather hold 85a peericalliftion, then artruc Hiſtory: Soine ri- 
uers there ac whichare nor wa Omg in the” carth; 


ano the ſo 


ithe mountaine” Canca/le, Tana from. 
the Ripheart monmnaines th Sarmaria, Araxis From Panardes in 


Armenia, Pofrom the Veſiſtan Hills in Liguria | Danubins 
from-H-nobiain Gerawny*, Exceſs in Norica om the moun-— 
raines Elarbix Iſerafromthe ridge of the Alpes roward France 


moun- | 
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out of eee cts they runhe. As yay in Pkg ur of Blbinge, 
Medoarus & OX outoftwo lakes of the ſame names, ,necre 


Poole befides Metiro 

poli, The realaw why rixers-(hoatd be ngendred. whoye 
maybe giuer e they" 

mado{is weſbe we)by thehear of the finne os 


and Cheeatad enraged atremiating the Waters. 
_ And this operationofthedantiean higher places, maſtneedes 
-be more etie ual) cherinlowerNow! forthe Tecond part; it 
is [een 34" e,tbatalt rivers runne ithevthe ſenteither ma- 
Gs their fountaines/\orf the Jand toward the 
ſea theres Nils and 9 oor other ritters, or by dif 


burthening 
Lconuaicdints. thelammrrhoGoug cat Nagle rinct »W 
pp oops joraticaſtarefvatiowed vþ 
e Earth, .andfo -reducedagaine to theirfirſt mother; 
"which we may: Frhe riuersforefpokeri of, drunk vþ6f 
.the Earth: Al riuers(a2>we ſhewed fall fito'the fea 
.yetmotallin one ho felfetriefaſhion 'refpett their 
paſſage on the 14d. For ſome arccaricd intotheſtaVyoneofi# 
z: by mouth , whereof we hatterewonotableexamples; the firſt 
great riucr in Brafilcalled Rio de La Plate bich is cari- 
1ntothe ſea,bya A leagues with Tich violence, 
draurfrelh warer,beforc the 


rhe fn ha fo rr ey the 
| 4 PaCes. catructs. ATE unto- 
ſed by divers oth as Rhene into. the Germane Oce- 


= by rec 3, Dann ine the Fae levy G-ndw we 


F477. 
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ont "Diuerſe-fonnrames \ ate” endowed with 4. 


"werſe atnirable Vertues and operations. 
hs nothing wherein Nazmeidelighteth more'in mi-- 
aculongVIictyaihenJn-fountaincs' and tpriags otthe earth: 
Qfab le workes ob-nature;, .being 'intinire in'thete* 
ſprungs.b wall oaxh foes ſome. Whichtheberter roeftet,I-ywill 
reducea}ll.torheſe heads: 1-T heir:qza/rierand operations; 2 
their moties: oeain emer won! we will produce ſome ſew mſta= 
EW Garamentes:there bs a fon 
16d in thedayes that: ns theteof;' ſo? 
ights, that no man.can abide! ro roachir:-There' 
is mae ER in /:d7a whereinacandlewillburne! Therd iy {67 
apathgr called heretofore thewel ob dupitrr! Hammer which 
inthe -wroreg. is luke warme:at noone:cokt4/in;rhe; 

Hotzat he iivg- hot; From: wheneb againe irbeginy 
to affiwage till. the morning; and. en rm 6 way 


ES hot and (ce/d @& qnateer.of 
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a to beonc of the rincrs inHell. Diverso- 


able te 
home, There ire rivers in mart ns ry 
whereof the former, if a ſheepdrinke of it, he will become 
yelow:but ifa beep of # dunne' or yeltow colour drinke ofthe 


coloured befides,are Nelenes in Ewbea, lation in Sfecede 
"is: Crathrit in Thurs: lo Cerine in Eubea, Avis in Mie- 


cedonia, Penens in Theſſaly, will make them b/acke-Clhyemmmoe 


dichondaage hr 20 + in 6xemSo the! riner eMaces in Pong 
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({exfliowes as cer taine Ps25.in Spaine:lome ercreaſe and dimi- 
nich without any'conſentor agreement with .the motion, of 
theea;as alWelbin Texodis,an Hand necre Troy, InConta- 
$riaarc three fountaines , diſtant . 8 foot the one 'from the 0- 
ther,and Alling'into-one Chanaell ina vaſt rwer, which cuc- 
ry. day arcdry ewelue tunes,and ſometimes twenty times>0- 
thers of their ownaccord purge & cleanſe themſciues,calting 
eut-weod, clay, durt,mnd other matters wherewith they are 
defiled,2za W ellinthe Cher/ongſas of Rhodes;Theic and ma- 
uy: morexemarkeable-imitances. have our. natarall Hiſtorians 
gathered together , whereof though ſome perhaps may bee 
thought to be/forged of Poers for pleaſure, or miſtaken for 
wantof good..difcougry and obſcruation ; yet muſt wee not 
wrong Ariquity fo much as to reieall , haning m this ſub- 
iet-enoughto wonder at in ourowne Country, 1 

6 Places neare great Riuers and Lakes - are 


' noftcommedions for babitation. 
- Irhathbin the cuſtome of all rimes. and nations almoſt'm 
the'world,to chooſe out for a'choice place for building of ei- 
tics;their habitation neere ſome great Lake,River,or Arme of 


the Sea;which ſprang from the common obſeruation of Men, ' 


who'found ſuch places to .be more comenient. This conues 
niency is ſhewedinany waycs+firſt , becauſe by: meanes of 
fuch water they haue ”_ paſſage and traffcke with other 
Nations,beingable with more eaſe both torecciue, & to ſend 
forth wares and merchandize. W hence we ſee that ſuch cities 
asare ſeated vpon the water, are commonly of all other the 
richeſt » whereof we may igine an inſtance almolt in- eu 
countrey,asof Sewill and Liſboxe in Spaine 8& Portugallzefall 
the Citics almoſt of the Low-conntries ; of Parts in France: 
whence(no doubt) grew that Engliſh Prouerbe ; That the 
Seats a goood neighbour ; which may aſwell be vnderſtood of 
any navigable-Riuer. Secondly ſuch a ſite is moſt conuenicnt 
for thepwrgingaway of all #/rh. and excrements., »xhich could 
not withthe hke connemency bee fo ſoone tranſported by 
land : whence many men haue vhs to tranſport rivers far 
G remote 
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remote vnto Citics. Thirdly » becaule ſuch rmcrs and watry 


Jakes yeeld ſtore of þ/b,whereby the Inbabitants may be nou» 
riſhed;anid other creatures thebcrter preſcrued £'Fourthly,no 
{mallcommodaty would accrew.tv a Cyty by water incareads 


> ioyning Ifit fhanld chance[asofren irdoth) tobe fet on fre 


for hauing xwater pcare it,it may ſoone be quenched; whereas 
many little fprings cannot afford fo much water as would 
{futhce for tacha gi vs Laitly,amanejt other reaſons, wee 
cannot forget the pleatantnes of faire riucrs , Which. are\no 
tmall ornamentstoa City and delights to the cyc-of the: In: 
habitants, | 4:3 10: CB 
8 Thus much for riuers: A Lake is a collec- 
_ tionof perpetuall waters, Houriſhed yvitl 
freſh ſprings, and hauing of iclelte.no pat- 
ſage forth. | | 
In this definition of a Lake , wee hane comprized' theſe 
ares things : Firſt that it isa calle&tion of conſtant and 
perpetuall waters : Second]y,rhat it ts continually fed & che- 
riſhed with treſh ſprings,riting vp from the boxtome, Third 
ly,that it hnds no paflage forth into the fea or otherwiſe. By 
k ws two firlt iris diſtinguiſhed: from a. great Poz or ſtanding 
Frmgraves in Layin Sragnum: For a4innchas a ſtanding poale, 
cing commonly fed withraine water, and having no ſprings 
from the Earth whereby itmay bee: long nouriſhed , is often 
times by the heatof the ſunne exhanſting it out by yapours, 
either extraordinarily diminiſhed , or altogether dried vp: 


' Whereas ina Lake by reaſon of freſh ſprings , the Warct is 


perpetuall andremaincth ſweer and holfome,cxcept by fone 
ether accidents, it change it's diſpoſition. For the latter 
clauſc that a Jake finds no paſſge forth , it may bee two waies 
vnderſtood + either of a vi/b/e or apparant patkge oatward!y 
through the ſuperficies of the®arthto the ſea, or ofa /7erer 
and ſubterrancan paſſage vader ground : The former 'may 


+ Wane be vnderſtond of a pafſage forth immedintly by it ſeife, 


orinedutly by fome rimer : whertas wee haue fatd that it 
| finds. 


C33 A*P. 


finds no entrance into the fca,we ought to vnderſtand it, that 
immediately it is not robe accompted a continuate part con- 
toyned with the ſea:neuertheleſe it may be dilbyrthened into 
the ſea by me rivers running outof it , as ſome would hate 
the great rinicr 7 a»ars notto have hishead'or fountaine in the 
Ripheas monntains,as the ancients hauetwmeht, but' ina cer- 
time Litbenotfaretrom thecity Taltarfo Far a & Edill draw 
ther orfeina!! from! alakenot farrofrdnw Mh/cow:wirh many 
others of 11ke"zriture. Whar to thinke?of the frbterranean in- 
eercourle betiyiet Lakes and the /an,, xver willſhew in this 
Theorcnte.' * ? | FITIO7 Y 4 

"4 TF'1s probable, that not Takes haue' ſome fer 
« , :1CFet antercourje with-the fea vnder ground. 

)! For the donfirmation'of this point, there want1ot jreaſoris? 
Thefirft reafen maybe drawne from the quantity of Water 
m molt Likes; whithis foand withour any great ſenſible dif. 
icrence to ferlainethe fam e, withott yy dimiimacion” or cri- 
creaſe; whereasifthewarer borndinwirhrheſe limits, hotild 
hatic no pafſige- out” any way , It -ſhoutld/'enereaſe to ſuch 
greatnes ,thatit would oy oueriwhelme the bankes To 
gmea feiy inſtances, we find that diuerſe very vaſtriuers ex- 
hauſt themſclues into the Caſdian Lake as Folga and Edi, 
which recciuing into them many notable rivers, arc ar laſt 
themfec}nes foallowed vp inthe faid lake: In like manner the 
Lake of Paleſtine called the'dead ſfea,is known toreceine into 
it beſides dinerſe leſſer riucrs,thegreat and 'famous riuer Jor- 
dan. Heere would 1 demaund, whether theſe great riucrs 
perpetually caſting themſclues into a Lake, gine an encreaſe 
to he firitier quantity or not : / if they ſhould augment the 
waterhey would by conſequence' alter the bounds : But this 
is contradiked by experience. Tf the Yquantity of the water 
fuffers no choreals, it maſtneeds follow then, thar the wa- 
ter ſſogfd{omeether way be diminiſhed asit is heere encrea- 
ſed." Phis mult cither be by the ſunne drawing vp ſome parts 
of ttbyvapours , orby ſome cauerns of the Earth, drinking 
vp ſonepartsofir : ar” by a ſubterrancan paſſage mto 
: x 
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the 
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the ſea: Concerning the” former it catmor” bee deniced-; but 
much-W ater is draw ne vp into vaponrs by the heat of the /ius 
ycr that theſe 'vapotrrs-cotintertatte the - water 2+ ng 
breught in, is-itt my. conceit Yery. improbable: © foragainli 
this quamtity of water extratted out this way of evaporationy 
I will oppoſe theſe three things. which ſhal perſwadcarcalos 
nable man, that the water. receiued inzfhalltarre furpyſe the 
vapours exhaled from-it AEit that the-vapours are ſtirred 'vp 
in the day-tintey when the fine is lifted aboue the Horizar; 
at ſuch a height that his heat is ſomeywhar trengthned, wher- 
as all theſe watry currents nener intermitting their viſual 
courſe,nener cealc to mnne by dayor ex roo s wi.v7y be 
donble aduantage ofthe rivers, in. reſpet ofthe witry ex: 
lation:Second]y-of theſe 'watry' vapoyts, ſo drawne out, 4 
grear-part muſt at-dinerſe times returns backs or ableat fo 
much otherwiſeby rayzy ſhowres ,- dropped- downe intothis 
Lake.” Thirdly, theſe watry parts thus rarthed and atrenuared: 
in 1 ſpon ſhould ( putting: this ſuppoſition) :in equility; 
diffiſe themielnesabroad- th ſach extraordinary manner, that 
all the Regions-round about ſhould in alt-likely-hood- fiffter 
a great inconuemency of foggy exhalations..On the other fide 
it 1s very vnlikely , that it ſhould bee reccined into empty ca- 
verns of the Farth , Without paſſage; into the ſea, or tome 
great riuer,disburthening it ſelfe thereunto, For I would dc- 
maund whether theſe caucrns yyere cuer- filled: with watcr- 
or not? ifthey haue, been'filled , how could: they receiue 
more water,fith the filling of any place ſuppoſethit to be firit 
empry- Thatthey were neuer yetfilled with Warer , js farre. 
more ynreaſonable > that any man ſhould: imagine , any ca 
uerne of the Earth to bee'fo; val}, with ſo great; currents of 
Water perpetually manning, in almoſt {ix thouſand/yearcs, 
ſhould not repleniſh ;; eſpecially conſidering. theyhow+ 
clls of the Earth, ,,not farre'fromthevpper face, to be every 
where ſpread with Water, round.,” which: might, alſo helpe, 
to this purpoſe: Wherefore it cannot , well: bec imagined 
bur that cucry fach great lake, hath ſome venror paſſge vn- 
tothe ſea,cither by ſome /ecxer &, ſubterranean channel}, or 
; : Af- 


x: leaſt by fome great riwer iſſuing out ofit,, and ſo running 
into the Ocean. Another reaſon may be taken from the cur- 
rents of ſome ſeas , which are by goed reaſon afcribed to 
this cauſe: For it is obſeracd by skiltull Nanigatours , that the 
Water iscarried by a very [tiffe courle from Propont:s and 
the black ſea into the «Egean, and from thence into the Ae 
diterraxean:T he originall of which carrent my with good 
eonieAure be found outin the Caſpian,which by ſome fecret 
paſſage vnder ground ,difburthening itſelfe into the b/ach ſer, 
"—_—_ it toenforce hisowne waters farther off, for the re- 
ceitof the other. Thirdly that theſe fubrerrancan paſſages 
are not vnlikely,may be confirmed by many riners which are 
Kwallowed vp, ſome wholly,fome for fome place only of the 
Earth,whercof we hane ſpoken before. Alſo it may ſeeme 
likely by the Water, fpread roand about the Earth, which 
through the. bowells of ir find a paſhge from the ſea, bea- 
ring as it ſcemes the ſame lcuel!, This may (for ought wee 
know) be the origigall of all Zakes , and this alſo maybeca 
way or MEancs, YOery they empty and disburthen; them- 
ſclnes being ouercharged with too much Water, 
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CHAR X 


Of Mountaines, Vallezes, "Plame Regions, 
WWoods , and Champian Countryes. 


1 Pe He ſecond variation in the figu- 
1,4\ | . , 
=] rature of the Earth is expreſſed in 


\ 
Q. eMountaines , Vallezes , and Plaine 
Countreyes. A Mountaineis a quantity of 
Earth heaped abouc the ordinary height 
| EFy > of 
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oftheland.''A Valley 4 15 tho depth of the: 
'Earthberwcen two Mountaines. A plain 
isa pace of Earth where-there is found 


no notablerifing or falling ofthe ground: 


The difti.ion. of che Eargþ erconding ro.uF's, external 
figurature into Mount aznes ,Calees and laines 1s yery,na-- 
rurall;becauſe. eucry ſpagcor parcell ofTandin reſpedt of the 
places necre ae about it, piplt cither riſe higher, or fall lower, 


Cable beare an <Hp ity; Fuheag the Ning Some | is ad- 
We 


Ru We i needs þ & Mountaines | er then 
a rings la lafehc harth ; where, he Edie is found, 
E. os Fan ndenrcd with Pally fs. Ine 5 where 
dis Hi %: ſecne,there muſtbe Plaines.Here is to be no- 
| Nr as AR ans ablolutaly 'confidercd , "Þaue a 
II faccfur ot pt ,, eCia)l yur the Plaings 
be large becauſe they gore Fneplar fo ſrements to make 
vpthe  ipdaare gf che Earth; yet they. MOL Scalled Planes, 
becauſc they fo appears taour ſenſe, which'in ſo ſhort a di- 
ſance,cannot perceiue the Sphericall figarature of the Earth; 
Some Gramarians here curiouſly diſtinguiſh betweene »on 
or 4 Mowntaine, and Collis of a Hilloek,, which 1$4 Tftttehfll- 
& alſo betwixt Valts., which they would haue to bealow 
parcell of-groutid betwixt two mountaines, and Conwaltss 
which is alower ſpace,only bounded on.one part by a mown - 
raine; which Vazro wonld have tobde derivied from Carats 
vallts;but thele Gnemwerecal (eruples are of, {mall Yſc to ſich 
as ſpend themſelues on greater matters - drome — ordinary 
& vſnal manner. otpooehteven amo I yu! ng The 
ontall miſtakes in this kin what deſerne (4H 
Pngrapherxancorningthis, {baſh be lene 10 chede- Wyeo- 
Femeha "| 
i Mountaines, valley IJ \ and" Plaines were 


'* created in the Earth om the be \and 
=, - » ey by the wile [fc < PhD" f 
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CH AP... Xi. - | 16% 
> Frhath bin theopinion of ſome, afivell Dixines as Philo- 
Tophers ; that the violenceof the Delzge hath extraordinarily 
| & rroghf & defaced the Earth,being the chiefe cauſe'of Moun- 
raines & Valleyes therein: but this opinion is contradited by 
many reaſons; ftr{t out of the-Text it lelfe of Genefir, where 
is ſaid, that the water of the flood onerHowed by r5 Cubits 
the higheſt Mountainces: to which may be added the Teſtimo- 
ny of Damaſcens p who reperts , thartin the time of the De 
laze,many reſorted to a high mountainc of Armenia, called 
Barts, where they faued themſclues which laſt clauſe althongh 
it exprdlycontradids the holy Seriprurer, which ſpeake but 
of EightPerſons that were ſaned:yetit jsa ſufficient reſtimo- 
ny to prove tharfach Mountaines were before the Flood, and 
therefore not made by it : Secondly had there followed fo 
cat an alteration of the Earth , to cauſe »wounraines as ſome 
1magine,thenſhould not the ſame places after the flood retain 
their names;bounds,and deſcriptions , which they did before 
the flood; the contrary whereof we find,in that Moſes writing 
-of Paradice,& other places, about 850 yeares after the flood. 
was moſt exa&t in ſetting down the Names, Limirs,and whole 
deſcription of them.as though they had remained ro be ſerene 
In his dayes. Thirdly,had the violence of the waters becne fo 
greatas to raiſe vp mountaines in the Earth,it would without 
doubt haue bin: forceable enough to hane turned Rimers , and 
hauec d them from one place to another , caſt downe 
and demoliſhed the greateſt Cities and buildings, throwne 
downe and oner-whelmed all | plants and. vegetalls on the. 
Earth , and(as it were) haue buried from all ſnccecding 
time, the memories of the former ages, ſothar little or no- 
thing ſhould appeare : but this may bee proned other- 
wife by findry Inſtances : Firſt that 'the/ Rirers (habe 
Till "remained the ſame , may appeare/ our of the place 
alleaged of Geneſis, where Moſes peaking of the ſite 
"of Paradire, ſets downeall the rivers oftt exactly , eſpecially 


T3074 & Enphratercont ofthe which wemay. ealily gather ih 

what 7orgitude and latirndeitftood : had any thing bin altered 

in the courſe of thermers; it is AED Moſes —_—_ 
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fed it ip this it ric-ucalec ages looking for rheie places, 
might not miſtake-0r. ſaſpeR.the-truth offhis.Rejations::. Se= 
condly, that x:hathnot extinguiſhed all Z#i/dings and anci 

ent monuments of the fathers beferc the flood, may. probably 
be copietured by the teſtimony of. Joſephrex;/a writer of good 
eredit, whe affirmeth tharhe ſaw. one of the-pillarg,crefcd 


by Seth, the ſecond from Adam; which pillars were fetyp a» 


boue 1426 yeares before the flagd , accompting. Ser to. bed 

ahandred. yeares oldat the cretion of them, and Joſephs 
himſElfe to baue lined ſome 40 or 50 yeares after Chrift,Now 
although we are not bound to creflitall, rhar, he relates ;. yer 
may we truſthim concerning ſuch matters ashappened = 
rime ; aud that this pillar was ſer vp by Seth. was ncucr - yet 
called inqueſtion, but warranted by ntiquiry :the like is.rc- 
corded by Reroſis of the Citry of: Enoch, that ut was not de— 
moliſhed by the flood, but remained many. yeares after,,, the 
ruines whereof as An in his commentary reports, were 
to be ſeene in histime,wholiucd in the time of Ferdrinandand 
Z/abelia of Caſtile, It 18 alſo TEparagh by Pomponins. Mela, 
that the Cittyof\ Joppa, was built before the flogd, of which: 


o 


GCepha was King, whok name with his brother Phineus-to-- 
cther with-the groumndsand pronipics of their religion;were 
und grauen,vypon Alters of. 
wo prove the violence of the Waters,not tohauc bin. fo great: 
to demoltth. all monntames and monumeit 5.;; Morcquerit giiy- 
be plat y. prayedraut of rhe text , that, the Waters ſuffereg; 
the plants and trees of the /Earth togrow , and remaine. as; 
theydid before;becaulſe ir 18 fazd, that when, Noah the ſecond 
time ſent out the Dowe, ſhe retired with an; o/z#e branch in. 
her mouth;, whichnodoubtſbe had pincked.from-the trees, 
after the trees were vncauered; for. otherwiſe ſhe might the 
firſt timc haute found.it floating on-the Waters :: a. manifeſt: 
proofthar the trees were-not torne vp by the roots , or turned 
toply turuy, bat remained fixed inthe Barth as they. did be-- 
fore. 'Fowthly had she water ſuffered thisextreame,vialeat. 
' motion, as whereby it might make many -mpuntainegy 1 ake; 
-whence this motion ſhould come? it ould nor. bee ry 
, "EF 2A na : 


wi, 


one : All which are ſufficient: . 
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aiturall motion ofthe water, which is to moue downward: 
for what deſcent of waters can bee ina Sphericattround bo- 
dy ; where no partishigher,, 'or lower ? That there was any 
wind to drivre'and enrage the Waters, js very vnlikely ; be- 
cauſe itis-faiq;, that God cauſed a wind to. paſſe * vpon the - 
Earth, and the Waters ceaſed; forhatthere was [no wind till 
the Waters fanke : Laſtly, wee may argue from a finall cau/+, 
that this incquality inthe ſuperficics ofthe Earth was before 
the flood;becauſert is certaine that all things were in as good 
or better eliate,then now with ve, and that the Earth was a- 
dorned with al] varictics ofcrcaturesas well for profit ;as-de- 
deflation. Now it is foundby experience , that all commo- 
dities'2gree not toll places, but fome arc found in the moun- 
raincs,atA1Hores of metralls & mineralls, Plants, & Vegetalls 
fot the moſt partprofper beſt in the vallies and plaines : Alſo 
that the moumtaines ferue for a ſhelter ro guard the vallies 
from the rigor of co/d and wind, both for the berrer conuent- 
encic of mans life , and encreaſe of fruits for the vic of man; 
Whence we mmy.conclude,that it is farre more probable,thar 
the great Mounraines were1o created in the beginning, and 
not made by the flood; yet can wee notdeny ; but that ſome 
faiall Hi#ocke: mizht be madeby the flood, and afterward 
by the induſtric of man, which hae raiſed great forrreſſes,and 
bulworks, whichafterward decaied, were made great heaps 
of Barth(as we 1ce many in this land y bur this is of fmal] note 
& nor confideration,m compariſon of the great moun- 
taines of the Earth whereof we: efpecully rrear. 

"2 The perpendicular height of the highefl 

11 :M0untaines ſeldoms exceeds 10 farlong. 

-+Fhis propoſition depends vn theauthority of Eratoſthents 
a famous Aarhematician;, who being employed by his King, 
found out by Dioprreok Inftruments the height of the ligheſt-. 
moiintaines;not to exccedthe quanrityabouec fpecifred, Cle- 
emetdes *exterdothisz little farther, and wouldhaue ſome 
mountainesto artaine-rhe height of 15 furlongs, of which 
kcight he wouid hauc/an high rock-in Batt4.ma called by 
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Strabo 11 libro Syſrmitre Perra, Bot yerif weeredit Pliny om 
Dictarchu whomealured the Mountain Peljon accopted the 
higheſt,he found it not toexceed 1250paces which make r@ . 
furlongs:and Solinws relates the mounraines of; Theſſaly to be 
- higher then el{e-where are to bee teund,/But this: opinida 
howſoener ſupported by the authoriry of the ancient ant! fs 
mous AMathematicians, hath been callet! ingudſtionas well 
by moderne , as ancient writers. Many matters are miragu- 
louſly,or rather fabulouſly ſpoken of the Mountaine « Mthoz 
in Macrdomia, of Ceſſins in Syria , and-another ofthe fame 
name in Arab1a,0t the monntaine (Carcaſie,and others; whiich 
Hiſtories notwithſtanding arerclated by no mcaner Authors 
then Ariſtotle , Mela , Pliny ,and Solinus , yer it isnor hard 
to-imagine, that theſe Authors might bee. deeciudll in theſe 
times , eithcr trultitg to other mens relations, or waiting 
Mathematical inftraments;;to ſearch theſermatters: Of the 
Mounraine Arbor it is much wondredar, that it ſhould .caft 
a ſhadow from AMaredoria into the marker-place of 27 
hina atowne of the land Lemmos , diſtant from «= Athos $6 
miles : But this as our learned Countnman Afr Hes well 
obſcrues ,,can bee no great argument of fuch a miraculogs 
height; becauſe the mountaine Aches firuate Eaft from! Lew- 
es (35 may begathered from Prolomnes Table) may with- 
out any great wonder caſt a very long ſhadow , the - Swine 
either riſing , or ſetting. Other matters are related 'of 
this mountaine Athos more ſtrange then the former , tow, 
that it ſhould in hight tranſcend the Region of the raize , nd 
w#nd,which they would ſtriue to confirme out of an old tra- 
dition; that the aſhes heaped rogether on certaine Altars built 
on the top thereof were nener blowne away,bnt remained in 
the ſame manneras ahey wereleftz wo which may be added 
out of Srrabo, that they who inhabit the top of this moan- 
taine, can ſee the Sumne 3 houres before thoſe who inhabit 
necrethe ſea : The like is reported by Ariftorie: of the Moun. 
taine ( avcaſze , that for the extreame height; the'rop of-tren- 
ioyesthe Sw-beames a third part of the night ; Lixlelefſeis 
{fpoken by Pliny and Se/inus of the mountaine Cafſivvs in Sy- 
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1:4 and by P ampoxius Mela. of the mountaine Ca//ixe in e-4- 
M4;But bow fabulous and incredulous theſe things are, 
Per us Nonius and other Mathematicians haue ſuthcicnrtly 
demonſtrated our of the grounds of Geometry ; moreabſard * 
by farre 1cemes that, Which Ex/tathins reports of Herewles 
rulars celebrated by Diomn/ius Perieges ,, tor their adinirable: 
beight;zwhercas they are fqund not to exceed 1004s making 
ane furlong;aheight according to Srrabo not exceeding ther 
Egyptian Ppranrades,and eomming ſhort of certaine [»drars 
rrees nearetheRiucr  Hyarotes , 'whole eridian ſbadowes 
r5ach 5 furlongs;; Theſe erroars in. the ancient might ſeeme 
emall had they not bir ſeconded: by latter writers : Of the 
As taine T enariffe in the Canarres,s oaliger is bold to report 
qut of ocher.mens relatjons; that it rif{eth in height aboue x 5 
leagues, which make 6omiles; but Petriczs more bald then 
be,, would kaue it 70 miles;/ Litle leſt is fpokengf Z5co a 
mongſt the  Azaris Inſide ; and the Mowntaine:/ efrid! in 
Perw;But to confute theſe relatios we will vie this argument; 
It is reported by the Spaxi/> writers which hane ſpoken of 
this place, rhatthe topps 'of theſe Mountaines ſcarce any one 
of two goneths in the yeare are free from ſaow :. Now that 
ſnox7 ſhould bee ſngendred adoue 69 or 70 miles aboue the 
ordinary plaine of the Finter or Earth,is againſt the indgmet 
of our belt a4/tronomert; becante, as they hane obſcrued out 
Brggoft henes meaſiuee, the higheſt vapors ſeldome reach fo 
TEAS 48, miles in <;} madre way: from the: Earth. This 
ISumenE May-as Weli{erueto contuce thetcancient opinions 
before mentioned had they not been fo fabnlots ; as fearce to 
elens any folide confuration. Ba 
\: 3-- The ordinary height of '1þe Land abore 
e! oi 28 * Ya $0-o4a GIRLS OTE GICLEE 41K he ? 
: cant £4 79 t9erle Mares bs mare, tien the 
£13:1,41:01 Is tof the brghe$6 Mountames aboae the 
1191 + ordinary face of the Earth. 70 
We hee probably ſhewed out, of former grounds , that. 
dthcoriiar Witt: F rhe Extth is anfverable ro theordi- 
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nary depth of the Sea,ſo the hilles and monntaines in - 
tion an{ were to the while-pooles and extraordmary Gal 
of the Sea'+bur it is to be imagined that the deprh of the Sea 
in the maine Occan,isfarre more below the fiperficies of the 
Earth then thoſe other whiv/e-pooles and Holes extend them- 
ſclucs below thar depth. Bur to proue this by a more ſenſible 
ar t we willcompare the one with the other ſfofarre 
forthas {athematiciens by experience haue gueſſed; for it is 
found by Mathemartich Inftruments (as wee have proned in 
the precedent Theoteme ) that the higheſt Monnraies fel- 
dome or neuer mount vpward abone ten' furlongs , whichis 
an Engl: mile, and a quarter - but the hight of the Tand in 
ſomeplaces where appeare no ſuch hills, is obſerned*to be 
much more : to proue which aſſertion, we canhane no fitter 
argument then the freſh Springs of Riuers ; for itis manifeſt 
that all Riners arc higherat the Spring or fountaine , then"at 
theplace where they disbnarthe themſelues into the fea. Now 
although warer is apt to ſlide away atany Inequality , yet it is 
molt probable that in greater rmers,cſpecially where the wa- 
eers fall oftentimes with violence(as at the { arararof Nile) 
much. incquality. muſt bee granted in rhe Deelivity of the 
gonad ſuppoling yet the water for cuery mile to gaine two 
in the Dechvity of the ground, we ſhal find the highr ve- 
ry necere to ize the hight of the higheſt monnrarnes; al- 
2 foot ina mile is farre lefle then can be imagin&im {6 
great a Riucr:The Riuer which I take for an example ſhallbe 
Nike , which we ſhall obſerue to runne about 50 Degrees 


| from Soxth to Norrh , which reſolued into wiles will make 


3000:accomping for cuery mile 2 foot , we ſhall haue 6005 
foot, which will be neare theſe 10 furlongs, tbeinga mile and 
5 parts; then allowing for theſe mighty Catarat?s where the 
watcr falls with ſo great a violence, we muſt reckon anumber 
of feer far greater then this meaſure; for cuery mile awſt the 
hight of land aboue the {ca be much more then of the moun- 
tain 


cs, | 
4 - Mountainous Regions are commonly colder 


then 
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<32"1 TheRdtherplaine countries, 
- This propofitu ts not abfo'utely to bee vnderſtood 
withoutalimitation-forſfome p/aine Countries neere the. Ar- 
zicke Pale, may be colder then ſome hilly Regions neere the 
FO" 7 rg Ny err bw cauſes: but here we 
{pcake as the Zogicians vis) caterss paribus ;co ing Two 
places a thethecy noe neEg{rane; cri; leaf ur 
cur-vnderitanding,abftrathne them from the” mixture of alt 
other confiderations: that this /Theoreme ts worthy credite, 
diuerſe reaſorsRtandin readings to iuftific : the firlk maybee 
Rn arbor he hear'in Inferiour Bodies, which is 
reflexianiof the Spe 'brames. Now that this reflexion is 
af tnare firctigth and validity in p/aive then _in hilly and wonn- 
 taxnowe- Cormmaics,t caident : firlt,] becauſe (as the” Oprtickes 
teach)therees are more toyned and combinedin 4 plaine, 
thenima convex ſaperticies ; for howſocuer the whole Earth 
be of ix (clfe *Sphrritall, yer the mooace be not ſenſible, 
by reaſbn'of the yaltnes of the Citcle, whereby the convexity 
8'made{cficat mayaprecallh be calleda pleine ſuperficies : Se- 
condly,itis taught in the. Oprickys.,, thata'reflexion is of more 
validity jn-aht eq#ed,then in an vneuen and ragged ſuperficies, 
ſuch as is: found in AMonntainer and onewen places, A ſecond 
icalon why mronntancrs: Regions: thould exceed others in 
gold, may be the vicmity uf them'to:the midd)Je R&jon of the 
Aire;forofallthe Regions(i we beleine efriftorls)the mide 
ale.ishe aotdeft., av being more ſeperate from the Swe the 
fountaineofbrar,and:the higher Region/; farther off trom the 
reflexionof the Swome-beames,theh the lower : Now ſiththe 
parczof the Earthareaffefted withthe qualityofthe aire; it | 
mult-needs ftandavith reaſon; that the more-it ſhall approach 
096 gioz,th e'1t muſt payrake” of. 1ts quality. 
»thatthis iscanſanantto! obſeruntion', reafons are vr- 
asd-hy-experizace of allT-riutilers PIO ropps of 
Ldonntaaneneien in the midit of Summer to ———_—_ ouer 
with ſpowalbough fimarerender or neare the e/£quineBtial 
Aucle:Ofthis nature artthe e/pes in 11ahthe — | 
ods Q 


; crnall Zeare, and. i 


uities,became the receptacle uf rene ecderwal 
together, 
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of the Moone 1n Afrieks, eAndj in Perm, and Tendrific i inthe 

Canar ies. That [tow ſhauld beau tg cold, 1 need notla- 
bour toconfirme.A fourth reaſon may. bee drawne from othes_ 
fs of coltarheat ; for it_ts daily proued by experience, 
char ſuch diſcaſes as chigLy follow beat, &fpeciall the Pcfts. 
lence? me /£ 21ptand ſuch UairgLe #unt7165,2FC Ww eriall Aj 


valent,whercas 012 i226 A CO hy gle bg m $.of 
" Nature Rant i opt uch CI 11-11 
greater Fara, can Lins; th k Mipoliziiza 


by Rene v1 at 
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fon willhold,we Tall Faye map 
ter, when we come mp! 
Mountaines-. {mce- the 


- haue ftll decreafed"in" their anti ty, by þ 


will continually decreaſe. unti%.the-ends 

This ob{craation Alntennthntowaerhwertialyairibes 
to his owrft Invention : bur eowhar Author focuer we: —_ 
it,we maſtneeds acknowledge a pleaſant ſpeculation, 
ded on goodrcaſon. This Theoreme to demonſtrate bes 
ter, we will firſt lay theſe: oftentimes beforeament{- 
oned. Firſt*(as appeares by toftumony-of- ed ons? 
the fignre of the Earth was in the” 


| Spherical, coner-whelmed cucry-where with/Warers: wang ye 


That.a ſeperation was made by'wanſlooxtion of A 


the Earth,in ſuch manner as ſome places 


onthete parts of che Earth were heaped were made 
mountanons. J. Hence will follow,that the Eartlirhas ſel. 


ling vpn high mountaines,is out of his narumall fire-And pof- 


tion; 
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tion:&.therefcre according'to the law of nature, will endenour 
by licle and litle to renews her former ſtare and condition. 
Mos 'tharthe Earth bath ſenflbly ſiffered' ſacha change fince 
che beginning;iris:cafic toſhew our of Experiments;the cau- 
ſes we ſhalt find tsbethe aeter,aſivell of the Raimnas Rinery, 
which we ſhalt demonſtrate by theſe Reaſons : 1 We ſee Ri- 
cr: by litle andlitle continally'to fret and et ont the feet of 
monataines;\whecethe parts thus fretted Hygkghby cotinaall 
talling dawne weare our the mountaines,and fill ypthe lower 
paccs in the valleyes,making che onieto encreaſe,as the other 
to decreate,& thewhole Earth to approach nearer toa Sphe- 
ricai figure then before ; which ſcemes tobe warranted by a 
paccin 4b r4,where he faith to ve hep monntaine falling, 


commerthyta —_— the vorkris x ed owt of Bid place, The 
waters wear rhe ftones thaw waſheſt awiy the things whichgrow 


ent bf the duſt of the earth, From theſe Riuers In the valleys 
cohmmually eating through the parts of theThrrh, is the feete 
of moumtamesare eaſed thoſe flow buroprtat Roihes called 
Zabine,atambents/by which foinefmres white Townes and 
Vilkbgcshansbincaft irito the next Riaer.” + To prove 
that Raine- water challengeth'a-paremn this dimimition of 
mountains,We may ſhew by the like experiece: we ſee plain- 
ly that Raine-waterdaily wiſhes downe from rhe Toppes of 
mountaines One piarts of the Eirth;ywvhente irEfttes ro pale 
tharthe higheſt tountaities re harder an? mire rothythen 
others,as being more able rorefit this violence of the Water. 
Hence alſo it happens tharo{4 biltidings being erected in the 
fides of tnountmines;haite thery foundations after a "time vnco- 
uered;md are mach fobtets Ruin an inffance whereof 
maybeeginen ditoftheRomiye Capirett,” who fountarion 
(according ts the relation! of Georet Atrieelt ) appeatres now 
plainiy aboge the ground, which without queſtion was here- 
rofore deepe runtetd inthe Earth, In Plaines ant valleyes we 
find allthingstohapperreontrary wiſe,” to wit, char al! places 
inreaad of their firperficies are raiſed mucheher then they 
were in times paſt, The reafon whercofmay caff'y begmen 
eutofthe grearquantity of the Farth;carriedby the waſhing 


. braughtby raine from the mountamnes into the vallcyes: and 
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of the Raine ney poco eh are 
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hercrofos ſer aa rcalomble hight; mw ,cuen-with 
cment:ſo Atchiof 8, 
0 acl the foot of. > Capitoll Motntainein Rewe,now hl- 


malt couered with, Earth , inſomuch as they arc-anforced to 
An, tby asmanyaires a3former] 'Were 
a Ink art we fe inold Monaherics & 


d cauſc : from this burying of parts of ſame: een 
ng nk be that-the farther they arewnder 
ground,ſon ancienter i ade I" _— 
with vs 1 DiS., that, our, moſt -ancicat 
the windowes oftheirlower cmconeaere a 
choaked vp with. Earth without, orar leali halfe /way , mr fo- 
much 6b ne found te bee farre-inferivarin 
Height to the, aa a : This is by Ar- 
chiteds.,  whoin vpold Gndations, before they 
came to firme groun — 9 ere a building, arecnfor- 
ed firſt to rEMOUG AWAY the Rub ob nlaethey terme 2t) the 
Made-graund,wherem. oftentimes they find 4204, Iron-fu- 
Jens old come. , with diuers —_ 1raſhof this _ 

An inſtance we baue inſome chat ads lower places in So 


Pirexwher ſome vpon foxrnn Gaging the Earth Gncwtht 
deep, haue found ereatOber Soy; j0n turvy.with their 
Ke wards, Toconictture with Was Cat- 


ſed by; oah's Floud, {ecmes to es, wrt r be- 
cauſcas we haue formerly ſhewed in this Chapter, the Wa- 
tcr in the Deluge could nothaue fo violent a motion to pro- 
cure ſuch analteration in the partsof the Earth, 2 Itcannot 
lo wellbe imagined how ſuch Trees ſhould remainefo ron 
a time withoutputrefaction : wherefore we cannot well 

itonany other cauſe , then the addition of the earthly parts, 


{ſo 
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fſo-by ſome 'Land-ficod which partakes nuwely of flimy 'and 
| r difperfcd abroad vpon the land abour. Now'on 
————_ wee find in few places of mountaines fuch 
made-gronnd wh th DE 
c'our ofthe induſtry of our Zow-conntreyman , who by 
-ypthe Riners into certaine' Artificial! Channels, the 
ound/abouthath been much raiſed : where on the contrary 
ide theforcing of the water into higher places, oftentimes is 
found to fret through the Earth, and make it lower. What we 
haue ſpokenF the effets of Rmers and Raine in; diminiſhing 
thegreames of the mountaines and exalting of the vallyes,we 
may u1 ſome ſorc find in the fea. For the bottome ofthe Sea be- 
ing lover then the Earth , and many great Riuers conrinually 
running from the Earth into it, it is manifeſt that there is car- 


ich hath before beene moued. This will alſo 


ried in cheircarrentagreat quantity of carth,;in ſo muchas by 


the heaping of fand and carthly rubbiſh , the mouthes of great 
Rmers are in time choaked vp, and commadious hauens {poy- 
ledand remoned farther into Golan 

mutation of the Sea and Land we ſhall ſpeake hereafter: & for 
reſentinſtance need to goe no farther then diverſe Townes 
in Dexex, Which (according to the Relation of ancient men ) 
hate heretofore been faire hauens , able to receiue great ſhips, 
to which notwithſtanding at this time a ſmall boatcannot ar- 
riuc exceptina full Tide. The like whereofis reported by 4- 
rifeerien' ofa placein E ont called De/ra , made by the heap- 
ing vp of andandlime, Eronght by Ns/us from the Erhiopsan 
Mountainc. 2.of e ſmmania R 41 » Which in times paſt being 
Sea, through theſlime conuayed inthe Riuers, became after- 
wards as a ſtanding poole , which inproceſſe of time waxed 
. dry, and joyned it {elfe to the Continent. 3 Of Meaorrs Pal, 
1a = ry enuironing 41t round , is fo much enercaſed, 
that ſhips of that burthen cannotarriue , which could in times 
pogo 60 yeercs before ; which is alſo in ſome ſort teſt i- 
| G; by Polybins, 4 The like is related of Boſphorns Thracine , 
and. 

 ſpeake he From theſe obſcruatjons' Blanednrs wa 
inferre theſe conſeAaries : 1 That the Eart was not from the 
M m begin» 


-— 


d:of which alternall rranſ{- 


1 Meteor, 


y Ther places recorded by Phu; fwhichue a Lib, 4 
TEATLET. 
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beginning endowed with mountaines #2. T hat it ſhould .not 
fo continue vntill the ed of the world ; and ynlefe the Fire 
(whereof the Scripture ſpeakes) ſhould prenent it,the whole 
Earth ſhould in the end be oucr-whelmed with waters , as in 
the beginning, and fo be made void of habitation :-baton ſach 
conicctures 1 dare not toe boldly yenture being ſpeculations 
built on-noſafficient graunds-:: AN which can hence. warran- 
zably be collected is exprefied inour former Theoreme. 


2 Of the Figurature of Countreyes in Mowun- 
taines, Vallezes, and Plajnes,Wwe liaue ſpoken: 
Itis requiſite here weeſpeake fomewhar of 
Words and ( hampian Countreyes, 
3. A Wodd is a Region or [pace of Land bcler 
"with trees. A Champian Region is alpace of 
Land cither alcogether voide, or ſcarce fur. 


fiſhed with trees. = 
- "Some Criticks here curiouſly diſtinguiſh in Latine, berwixt 
$ylua, Lucus, and Nemuwt : by Sylua vnderſtanding a ſpace be- 
ſet with trees, ordained to bee cut downe; but Zacut wasa 
place where trees were,not ordained tobee cur downe, but 
reſcrned ſacred: For in ſuch groucs they did anciently vie ro 
offer ſacrifice, xs may appeare by diverſe places out of the 'Old 
Teſtament, where, the Hearheniſh maitier of worſhipping 
was forbidden, and ſometimes reproucd inthe Kings of 74 
and I/rae!: That which the Latines call News , is a Grout or 
Wood ordained onely for pleaſure and recreation : but the 
diſcuſſing of theſe buſineſſes rather belong to a Grammariaz 
then x Geographer; who takes little notice but of thoſe matters 
which Tincipally and remarkeably belong toany Re- 
gion ; wherefore omitting other curioſities , wee haue diſtin- 
guiſhed onely betWweene a Woody and a Champiay Countrey ; 


Þ 713 x eb hive defined one belerwiths malrkode 
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of trees; or nonie. What concetnes a Ce- 
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herts obſerue in thoſe matters, ſhall generally becompri- 
fdinthis'F hevrerne, | | | | 01 
I Hoods mm theſe dayes are not ſo frequent , OY ſo 

1; Lat 48:11 ancient Himes, | ' 
. Wecamnot imagine otherwiſe then thatthe Earth ſoone vp- 
on the god, bearing in her wombe the ſceds of all vegerals , 
being inwardly moiſtned , and outwardly comferted with 
Heat , ſhould preſently abotnd with plants of all ſorts; in fo 
muchas ina ſhort time cack thing propagating it felfe by com- 
munication ofhis own feeds, the whole Earth was ouergrown 
as one forreft> but afterwards 35 man began to ſpread and mul- 
tiply on the face of the Earth, theſe Woods and Thickers be- 
gan to ſuffer chaſtiſement vnder the hand of Jaborjous husban- 
_ dry - Forfirit toapen @ paſſage from one place vmo another, 
and that ſome parcels ot ground ſhould as paſtures bee diuided 
from Woody acres, it was neceffary that this great plenty of 
trees ſhould fuffer a decreaſe: yetlitele had this beenenoted in 
fo vaita ſtore, had not the inuention of building ofhoutes by 
litcleand lirtlc turned great forreſts into Cities; which for the 
moſt part owed not only their fit origina!l,bur alſo their daily 
reparation to Trees and Timber : but abouc all the greateſt de- 
uourer of Woods and Forrefſts is Fire,an clement fed and nou- 
riſhed almoſt of noother matter. -For to Jer paſſe the ordinary 
vie of fire in cuery houſe and family, which in ſo infinite a 
myltitude of people ,.n ſo many yeeres fince the Flood , muſt 
require an exraordiniry proportion of wood and fuell , how 
many Arts haue beenelince inuentcd , depending onely vpon 
this Element? we han. avs farther then the Art of Ligne- 

fation, fining of gold and other mertals, found out in thebow- 
_ els of the Earth, whereinthe coueteutneſſe of men hath been 
as vnſatiable as the fire. To this which wee haue ſaid, may pro- 
bably be oppoſed twothings : firſt , the power and inclination 
of cuery Creature to multiply and propagate it ſelfe. Second- 
ly, the induſtry of mankind- in ſeconding that inclination'* 
Whence'it may bee coniefured that IRE ſioald by 
durance increaſe toa her” quantity - for the former,no m_ 
m 2 wi 
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will deny, bat that plants andtreesleft tochemfſclues , will 
commonly propagate their kind : neuerthelcfſe it eanmot pre- 
uaile fo much as the other , which procure the decreaſe : firſt 
becauſe the Earth being dryer now , then ſonne vpon the 
Flood, cannot ſo much farther the growthof vegerals as then 
icdidz Secondhy, becauſe {as wee haue faid) this thin a 
popn!ous Countrey , cannot bee fo. greatasg'the diminution , 
fince few or no _— can want foneceffaryan Element as 
fire; To the ſecond wee anſwer thar mans induſtry hath done 
ſomewhat in plantation of 5,and ſuch like:buthuw little 
is thisin compariſon ofghe huge and vaſt forreſts in time by 
man wattcd and confuried. We ſhalbread of Germany, that jn 
the time of Ce/ar it jeemed a wilde Countrey, hauing many 
great woods and forrefts, but few Citics:butnow thecale be- 
ingaltcred,we ſhall find-the Citiesboth innumber and great- 
nes increaſed;and the Woods:diminiſhed. Two inttances may 
ſuthce, the;one of the Forreſt of Arderna in Lutzembery , ac- 
compted in Ce/ars time 5o0 mites ouer , now ſcarce 5o. The 
other of S7/za Hyrcinia,which heretofore (if we beleeue Hi 
ſtories) reached fo far asa man could trauaile in 6o dayes gbut = 


pow 18 macethe onely limit or bound diniding Hobenrmer from 


the reſt of Germany. The like may bee obſerued almol(t ofieye> 
ry other Countrey reduced to ciuility.. 


+ Places moderatly ſituated towards the Nortb 
er South Pole abound more in Woods thenneere 
the Equatour, | $i irate Mee 


ae er macantriiad: to- ow end almaſt all 
temperat Zone,reaching- either way ſofarre as.69 degrees 
jr ty 21 Thed jon of this Theorenic depends 
of theſe two foments of all plants , Heatand: Moiſture ; both 
Which concurre , notonly to the abundance and fertility , bur 
al{o.to the greatnefſe of all plants ; for it is moſt certaine. that 
Whercſoeuer theſe two vitallecoursare wanting,:or defici- 
cnt,there maſt bea great ſcarcity of rrees, fri s, berbage ,aud 
fuch like : This is the cauſe why the Regions far:Not now 
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about the Pole, beyond 60 degrees, hauc not onely ſcarcity ot 
trees, but have them ſuch as arc , ofafarre fmalter quantity 
rhen other Regions , lying more temperate: For the inremal! 
andnatnra}} heat is almoſt extinguiſhed with the extremity of 
cold, and the moiſtrre ( as it were) dried vp by the froſty diſ- 
poſition of the Region. To this cauſe may wee afcribe , that 
which Geogeriphers haue delinercd concerning Iſland ; that 
for want of T imber they couer their houſes with fſh-bones , 
digging out houſes in the ſides of Rockes and mountaines, 
Morcouer thatthe meerc defeR of moiſture may cauſe a fear- 
city of growth , may bec rome by many places: 1 becauſe 
temperate Regions, whichare Mountainous and lying higher, 
produce trees'of ſmall length ; Fods tcitifiesas 2 thing very 
remarkeable., that hee hath obferued oakes in France not ex- 
 ceeding 3 or 4 feet, Butthis isno great wonder with vs in 
#rgland: fith m the dry and barren plaines about Salirbury 
there are many examples not much different : All which , we 
can aſcribe to no other cauſe then the want of moiſture, On 
the other fide as great or greateradefedt of heat & moiſture,is 
found neere the Equator , by rcaſon of the externall heat of 
the Sunne ; which 1n all plants and vegeralls,not onely euap 
rates the moilture , and by conſequence caufeth drowth ; be | 
by the extraion of Internall heat, lcaneth a greater cold be- 
hind,correſpondent to that humour ina man , which we cal] 
Melancholy and choler-aduft : But this extremity of heat cau- 
ſing this defe@ of internal] heat & moiſture, wee place not di- 
realy vnder the EquinoRiall ; becauſe we hane ſhewed it to 
be more temperate : but rathcr vnder the Trop:chs , which by 
experience arc found ſcorched with greatheat. How ſabject 
theſe places vnder the Tr1ickes are to this ſterility , weneed 
oe no farther then Lib5iaand Namidia to confirme ; Places 
the report of trauailers , indigentnor onely of Woods and 
recs, butalmoſt ofall vital] ficcours. Whereas the Woods 
& Forreſts diſperſed almoſt in eucry region of Exrope, and the 
more temperate parts of efja, are celebrated of al] writers. 
Yet whicreas wee hate defined the chiefeltiphees for the 
growth of Woods tobe towards the North , fo farre as 60 de- 
M m 3 grees 
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il | grees or.thcre-abouts ; wee cannot warrant thisasan ablolme 
W! | gencrall obicruation;becauſe ſome places lying very low, and 
ti ſubie&t to much moiſture, though firuat more Southerly., may 
Wl - | enjoy this proportion, as we have formerly. hewed of trees 
| neere:the Riuer Hzarotss recorded by. Strabo , to hane their 
il noone ſhadowes of 5 furlones , as alſo of certaine trees in 4» 
Wi! | mericancerc Rino Negro , wherein (as Peter Martyr writes) 
a; | a King dwelt with al} his family. Burt theſe places howſocuer 
Ih | fituat towardsthe Southare (as Geographers deliuer vnto vs } 
molt rimes of the yeere ouerwhelmed with Warer, conſiſting 
all of mariſh grounds : yet theſe fery inſtances drawne from 
the particular 'difpoſition of the Earth it ſelfe, cannot much 
umnpeachour propofition., which rakes notice only of the fitua- 
tionof the Earth, inreſped of the cardinall points of North 
and South, compared with the Heanens. | | 
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e9Ttherto haue we treated of the Ab-. 
| 6 lolute adiuncts of the land ; weare 
x» nowto {peak of the Relatiue, which 
| - imply areſpectof the Land tothe Sca. - 
| 2 From this Termination of 'the land” wich 
| the ſea, thereariſeth a twofold diſtintion ; 
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1 |  Thefirſt is of the land into Continent and 

Jil 3: A Continentis agreat quantity of land conft- 
ſting ofmany Kingdomesand Regions,not 
1] diuided by Water, the one fromthe other : 
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An land is" a parcell of laid compaſſed 
round with the ſca. f 
Anlland is called in Latin 1»/#/a, gnafs in ſalo; becauſe it 
| Rands inthe Sea 3-ſome would haue it in Eng/zfa termed an F- 
land, as it were , Eye of the /and : Bat this deriuation ſeemes 
affeted andnot naturall : it might ſceme more naturally to. be 
dcriued from the French Z Ile. But wee will not diſpute of 
the.name : It 18 enough to vnderftand , that an Tland isa porti- 
on of the habitable Earth , eucry where enuironed with the 
ſea,oratJeaſt with ſome great Riuer : but this laſt ſenſe ſeemes 
more improper then the other j7 oftentimes vied, as Meroe 
in eAfricaan Iland of Ni/#s, and the Iland of Eely in England. 
To this is oppoſed the Continent , as that land , which being 
not dinided and ſeparated by the fea, containes in it many 
Empiresand Kingdomes, as Europe , eAſia, «Aficke , Ameri- 
ca ; all which, as farre as wee can yet gather , are vnited and 
toyned together, in one continuate land ; Strabo affirmes our 
of this in his 1 Boooke and firſt Chapter of Geographie , that rhe 
whole Earth is one 7/and ; fithall theſe knowne parts ofthe 
Earth , are compaſſed about with the ſea on euery fide ; But 
this opinion cannot ſtand with reafon , or moderne obſerua- 
tion - Firſt, becauſe thisacception is toolarge ; for as much as 
an Tland is properly taken fora ſmaller part, diuided from the 
reſt of the land, and oppoſed to the Continent , whereas if this 
ſenſe were admitted , the diſtinion of land into Continent 
and 7/and would hane no place , or at leaſt the fame ina diuexte 
reſpet, mightbee called aContiment and an Hand. Bur it 'is 
laine that 1 were alwayes oppoſed tothe continent, to 
which, although. ſeparate by Water , they were ſappoſed to 
belong, as to Emrope , Afia, Africke , America , or Mageila- 
*rca or ſome other as Geographers haue reduced them. Se- 
condly , becanſe it was a bold conieure tothinke the whole 
world to conſiſt only of thole parts, found out in StFabos time: 
For befides the two parts of America ſince that time difcouc- 
red by C alwmbrs , another great-portion'is fince that time 
found out- in the South, by the conieQare of Ferdinando de 
Mm 4 | Luir, 
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air, comming ncere the quantity of Exrope, eAſia , and e-L- 
3 Which bewibener iebe —_ enujroned with ſea , and 
chcrefore might ſceme an Iland, yer mreſpedt of thegreatnes 
of it, and the nany regionsand kingdomes it containes, it may 
well bee reputed a continent : To which many lefler Hands 
belong. i -. | 
1 Iris probable that Hands weve not fromthe jo ſ 
creation , but were made afcerwards eutber by 
the Tniuer/all deluge, or ſome other violence of 
the Water. 

Ithath been the opinionof diucrie learned men,that Tiands 
werc notonely before the Flood but from the firlt creation of 
the world : becauſe they feeme no lefle to-make for the orna- 
ment of the Earth , then diuers Lakes and Rivers diipericed on 
the Land. But this argument ſcemes very weake: firit becaute 
a greater Ornament vv to conſiſt in vniformity then can- 

ion ; beſides, the ornament mult not bee meaſured by var 

tals, but Gods Almighty pleaſure and will exprefied im 
is own? workmanſhip :and that hce created Llands in the be 
ginning , is the thing in queſtion. That Ilands were not from 
te Creation , many probable rcafonsare alicaged - Firſt trom 
the words in the 1 of Geneſis : Dixit verq Des ,congregent wr 
4que gue {ub ce lo ſunt, tz: locrum unum, & appareat arid : 5 
fettum off ita ; & wocauit Dems avidam , terram ; congregatio- 
»e/q, Aquarnn appelianit maria. By which may becolleRed , 
that the warers were gathered together in their own place, by 
themſclyes , and therefore had no fuch intercourſe betwixt 
Land and Landas now they haue, admitting Ilands : where- 
forc it is more probable, that fitch Tlands 2s now appeare were 
either cauſed by that: Vhinerſall Deluge of Noah , or by 
tome other Accidents ; forit is moſt certame that the Sea on 
the Land fome-where gaines,andother- where inrecompence 
of it, it looſethagaine. 25 mayappeare by the p4. of. Genefic ; 
whereitts id of the comming together of certaine Kings : 
Hi ones convenerunt in vallens Sylucſtrem, que nunc eft mare 
58 fats 
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ſal; out of which its euidenr that that pareell:of ground 
which wasa woody:place m the time of >fbraham, was be» 
fore the time of 3fo/erbecome the Salt Sca:: Many: examples 
of the like areginenvs by Pliny in his Naturall Hiloryarhch 
we ſhall hauc occaſion to vree hereafter.: And thereforc its 
no bard thing tobelieue , rhar ſince the firſt beginning af the 
world a] Ilands might bee procuced in this fort. Another ar- 
gument by which they would ctabliſhthisopinion , 1s that 
wee ſec alnoftall Thands of the Earth not oneiy inhabiced of * 
mankind, but al{o furniſhed with diucric kindes of: Beaſts, 
ſome tame, ſome wilde , fome wholeſome , fome venomous , 
ſome victull, ſome altogether vnprofitable. Now it feemes 
very vnlikely thar men being in elder times , and now alfo in 
molt--places of the Barth , ajtogether vnskilfull in the Artof 
Nauigation, ſhould venture fo farre on the maine Ocean / ro 
people Countreyes fo far diſtant; fith at this day , wherein Na- 
uigationisarrmed ata great perfection , haning the helps botty 
ofthe Chartand Compaſie,altogether vnknownevarothean- 
cients, weeſce moſt Nations very ſcrupulous in fearching out 
farre remote Conntreyes. But admit this were onercome by 
mans Induttrie;, which no doubr is much increa'<d by Necet(- 
ſity z yet cangot it bee ver 7 probable , that ſo many ſundry: 
| kindes of beaſts ſhonld m this fort bee tranſported : for how-- 
focuer wee coniecure concerning fach beaſts as neceffarily 
ſcrue for -mans ſuſtenance ; yet ſeemes it hard to thinke that 
man ſhould bee fo-impronident and emtious to the place of his. 
own Habitation asto tranſportraucnous, venomons,vnwhole-- 
ſome, and vnprofitable creatures -forby no other mennes bur 
by tranſportation can ſich beafts beeimagmed tobec brought 
into-Hands : Forthefiritorrgmall ofall creatures mrhe Crea- 
roft Was #9 or neere Paradice , which wee hall prone to 
have been t'the Continentof Afa; the ſecond Seminary was 
inthe Arke, which _ retiymony of the Scriptarcs was firit 
disburthenedin the ſameContinent.' How from hence they 
ſhould fpread themiſclues into Tiands ; is the doubt. Impoſſi- 
ble itſeemes they ſhould Fyimme ſofar ; for what Creature 
will-venture it {&lfe on the maine-Ocean being by a natural 
= intink: 
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I» | | ntin&fearcfulloftieathand carcfullofbis owne preſeruat- 


on: Whence itis more likely to imagine, that theſe parcels of 
land being firſt furniſhed with ſuch creatures , were after- 
wards bythe violence of the flood , or ſome other like Acci- 
dent, torne off from the maine Continent , retaining ſtil] ſuch 
Creaturcsas it had before. Buthere S: Auguſtineleeme to a 

| ' woid this Argument two waycs: Iris not (faith he).meredt- 

| | oh | ble , that wild and 'fauage beaſts might bee tranſported from 

W. | one' Countrey to another by Seca : either by Men for the de- 

|| \_ _ light of Hunting ; or elſe by the helpe of Angels by Gods 

| Commande wr mrey mae a ey This vt ſeemes 

| | Ve eas. well foritſelfe, ing nothing impoſh- 
| RE | blew Alarighty God, as alſo for the eres of the Aahor. 
=. -: } | Bur with allrcuerence tothe Authour:, whomal} the Ghriſti- 

11 = | 211 Churchesare bound:to honour, this afſertion-is/not — 

11! _ | ly fortified to enforce aſſent. And firſt it is not very likely 

t pleaſtre with men ſhould fo farre onerſway the generall 
weale and t , as totranſportſo-many rauenous and hurt- 

_ fullbeaſts; for meere hunting ſportsand recreation, Second- 
ly , the chaſe of ſome, as Lions , Leopards , and ſuchlike, hath 
more danger in it then ſport or delight; and-if ſo be theſe 

 wereconueyed ouer Sezifor fuch ends, yet itis very probable, 
they: would keepe them-rather cloſcand impriſoned roſerue 
oecafion , then to letthem looſe and free for farther propage- 
tion. Finally, whereas hee aſcribes the tranſportation of them 
to the minittery of Angels; no man can deny bur this may bee 
poſſible; becanſe by their permiſſion of Almighty God they 
might efte&t grearermatrers. Yet ſcemes this noro likely as 
the other, becauſe wee finde that in the generall iprefernation 
of all creatures in-the Arke, hee vied the-ordinary helpe of 
Naturall meanes, although direced and afſilted by a Diuine 
power: And of Godeffeted preater matters in this fort;wh 
may wee-not belicue it of things of leſſermoment and nece 
ſity? But ofthis wee haue ſpoken before. Another reaton for 
ou > near Iands werenot before theflood , of at leaſt 
fromthe Creation , vr an 9. a9 Writer in this 
manner: There ts nothing broken) (Qirh he)that hath nor bin 

| . Whole: 
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whole; which, he ſets: downe as: an infallible principle: for | 
howbeit Nature doth ſometimes againſt her own.jntent come | 
- mitſomecrrours,in ſo muchas the things formed haue cither 
too much,.or too little ;,y<t. bringeth ſhe forth nothing broken. 


or diſleuered ; but fuch-asit is, it is alwayes. whole and nor 


broken, exceprafterwardsby ſome accident. And if Nature, | 


the hand-maide of God, neuer miſketh this perfeftion , muck: 
more ought wee tobelicue that God the Father of Nature in 
the firlt Creation left no pore thereot broken and vnpertea. 


But euery. man may ſee by ordinary obſcruation , that the 


Clifts and bownrd's of the Sea (asnot being by God inthe crea- 
tion fo formed) ſeeme not onely ſeuered and broken, but (as 
it were) cut freight and ſteep downe from the top to the bot- 
tome, not tooping or declining by degrees; as wee ſee in 7-- 
land Hills im their deſcent vnto the valleyes. The forceable 
breach of the land ( as. wee pretend ) vy the Sea fretting 
through ſome narrow place, ſeemes the more'tobercontirmed 


in that we find itnot ſteep towards the Land, wherethe Land | 
declines by a ſloping deſcent as in other places ; butrather to- | 


wards the Sea in ſuch fort; as both the ſides of a narrow and 


itreite Sea oftentimes inthe natureoftheſfoile ; and conformi- - 
ty.of figure, ſeeme toanfwer one other ; oncly ſhewing the. | 


want of ſubſtance betwixr them which is loſt. It may hence be 
obieted that -many- other - hills and -rocky places of Iand 
Countreyes; ſeeme in/like manner as broken and ſteep downe 
as theſc c/zftebounding the Occaa ; as alſo that che c{fry row- 
ards the. Scaarebroken higher vp then any waies the Seacould 
be imaginedto aſcend. To this wee antwer;tirſt that rocks on 
the dry.land many. times ſeemebroken, when indeed they are 


not, being by Nature faſhioned craggte and:ynenen -Second- 
ly. whereas Hills in Inland conntries feeme broken; this might. 


proceede heretofore by Earthquakes which-hane:oftentimes 
beene ;obſcracd to produce 1uch <fte&sas1t hath btely beene 
knowne to doe ina Towne called P/exrsinthe Griſons Coun- 
trey neere the Apes: and-for theappearanceoffach breaches 
Nay topgof dliftsaboue the alcent of-che-waters,it arfight bee 
cauſed.by the violence of the Sea-waues , fretting and eating 

Out 
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ont the fides of them beneath the bottome;; whence ir h2p- 
pens that the higher part for want of vnder-propping muſt 


_ needes fall and hreake of from the other. This Argument of 


our faid Aurhour is by himback*t withanother ;drawne from 
the name ofa c/iffe , which in our ancient language is drawne 
from cleauing or breaking off: which appellation is nerter gi- 
ven to our Inland Hi!s, but only to fach as terminate nd com- 

afle inthe Sca. Thefereafor's make the matter feeme proba- 

te; yet condemne I not the other as abſurd, becauſe it may 
prodibly be defended, and backt with the anthority of many 
grane Authors. 


' 4 A ſkcond DiſtinQion arifeth our of the ter- 


mination of the Land with the Sea : For ei. 
ther ir is vniforme Or Various, 

5; Anvniforme termination | call that vvhich 
without any notable difference inclines 


more cocuenneſſe and Regularity. 
- Iris manifeſt that the Sea-wawes working on the Land vis 


 olently,and not naturally,ſeldome or neuer fobound and com- 


e.the Land , as toreduce it toaregular and perfert figure. 
= yet becauſe in fome places it comes ſomewhat a 
fach a figure, ſomewhere 1rt is very farre off; wee thonghtr it fie 
roinfert this diſtinfrion, This inclination to a Rogular _ 
is ſome-where ſquare; conſiftingof Right-lines,, tome-w] 
circular ; an examplecofthe former we hane in Spaize , which 
onthe North-fide;and the Welt is bounded more (treitly,com- - 
ming necTe a righr-linc:of the other m Af icke, whoſe North- 
W eft ſide from the Mediterrancar ftreits to Guineakeemes in 
tome fore circular, 6 9 / = 
s A various Termination is that whereinthe 
bounds arc crooked, and asit wereinden- 
red with crekes and trnings.' Here three 


things 
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 thingsare remarkeable., 1, Peninſula, Iſimue, 
and Promontorium. ' © | 
7 A Peninſula isa partof land euery where c11- 
” ujroned wich theſea, orgy one patt, | 
.whercitis knitvnto the maine land - An 151- 

mu isa narrow land berwixt two ieas : A 
Promontorie.is a high mountaine bending it 


felfe into the ſea: the head whereof is called 


a (ape: "if 
Theſe three are retnarkeable accidents growing out of the 
Termination of the land with the ſea , and helongingas well * 
to continents as Llands, The firſt wecall hae erg pene. 
Tu{ula ; termed of the Grecians (berſcngſbes , 2 gh Ifing 
this name oftnergiuen to the 1fmus then the Penmſul. A- 
mongſt the Perinſula's the molt famous arg e{frice, Scang:a , 
T awrica Cherſeneſus.; Peloponneſus., and {merica. Perugue. 
That little pareell of land which\.joynes this Pcninſala. with 
the mainelani, we call an /frwws | which is.a narrow,necke of 
| landberwiaxt two ſeas, toyning two Continents; {uch as are 
Fſmers Cortmthiaens and Iſimus Cimbricns : mare famous are 
ſerwonatrow lands,whereoftheone lycthbetwixt Peres 
an, and Mexico i Amgrie. the other diuiding Aﬀicke from 
fÞa. A Promentericigagreatmountaine ſtretching it ſelfe tax, 
mto the ſear whoſe extreinity is called a {ape or Head, of 
whichthe moſt retnarkeableare the Cope of goog. hope in 4- 
fricke, 2. The Cape of S. Vingens in Portugal , 3. The Cope of 
Comary in Aſia. 4. The Cape de la Uittoria in America, Our 
obſeruationconcerning this ditintion ſhall bee compriſed in 
this Theoreme. 
1-''Peninlula's by the violence of the ſea fret- 
ting through the |{tmus ; bane oftentimes 


beene 
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i bernettarned imtoTlands3 and contyariwiſe ſome - 
times Penanſula's by diminution of the ſea made of 
[lands. | | 
_ This propoſition is not hard te proue, it any creditoughr to 
bee g en toancient writers: for it is commonly related-, that 
Sicily was heretofore ioyned to Ttaly, Cyprus to Syria, Fubea 
with Beotia, Berbicwm with Bythinia ; all whichar thisday 
are Ilands ſeparated and diuided from the continent. Thelike 
bathbeene coniedured of our Brittany , which ſome ithagi- 
ned heretofore to- haue beene ioyned'wwith the continent of 
France, about Dower and Calat: : as may ſeeme probably tobe 
gathered out of the correſpondency of the Cliffs (whereof 
_ we haite ſpoken in this chapter before) the agreement of the 
ſoyle, the ſmalneſfe of the diſtanve,and many tnorearguments 
re red by. vs cle-where. Al it hath beene obſerued 
on the other fide, that the ſea'in ſome places leauing his anci- 
ent bounds , hath io fome Ilands to the land; inaking Pe- 
»in/ulas of Nands. In this ſort if wee believe antiquity was 
——_ to Lesbos, Zephirium to Haticarnaſſins , Erhnſa 
to Hfihdus, Promifconto Mulctum , Narthatuſato the Pro- 
wrontory rory of Parthenizes : Inttheſe antiquitics it behooues cuer 
man to indge without parts ality , according to reaſon, not aſ- 
; cribing to much to fabulous narrations,. wherein thoſe-ages, 
ting ; neither yer ſhewing himſelfe too inoredulous - 
rs fy dyno yg Authors with any ma- 
nifeft abſaidiry.” Th {ooo particular- arguments by 
which wee ſhould eftabliſhour aſſertion , wee mult according: 


ſhall crear of ſpecial} Countreyes:* - 
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ER ER = 4 Accides of the 

WF If land, we hauc ſpoken ſomewhar: 

' 8; [ it remaines in this place wee creat 

— = 'of the Caſuall. wth A 4 3 

2 The caſual callfach as happen nor Ger: 
narily at all times : ſuch as are Inundations | 
and Earth.quakes. | 

; Anſnundationis an oucrvebelmoing of the 
land by Water. 


Howſoeuer irbee certaine out ofholy Sc pipankce, ar God 
hath ſetthe ſeahis certaine bounds and limits ,' which it can>. 
not paſſe : yerthe fime God ſometimes to-ſhew his Þ no 
iudgement on ſome place.or age, hath extraordinarily;p 
mitted the ſea ſometimes to breake his appointed limits: . "nd 
inuade the Iuriſdiion of the land. T his wee call a De 
Liundation. The inundations which euerhaue been ob(qued 
on the Barth; areof two forts, cither Vniuerlall or particular: 
An vniverfallts that whereby the who'e fice of the Earth is 
conered with water ; ; heroes we haue onely two examples: 
The firſt was irithe firſt creation of the world, when (as wee 
read in the Soo god ) the whole face of the Earth was round 
inucloped Water ,; which .coucred the tops of the 
Nr ge mountaines , till ſich time as God by a ſupernaturall 
hand., made a ſeparation of the Waters from the dry lands 
Bur this is  Unpropery calledan pap 26 becauſe, the ſame 

properly taken I ee as much as an. oer-flowing of chat, 
hich Tabdry ay before - The ſecond (as we read in Gene-, 
7.2 
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pened in the time of Noah, when God for the fi 

ina. crowned he whote world bkgapdehrnnnats 

of Heauen , ing the ſprings of the de Particular 

inundations are ſach, asare not oner the whole Earth, but in 

fome particular pes or regions ; Sucha deluge'( according 


ETD EEE Capers 


Ogyges  Kingof Athens, that in his time happened 
Ix=nndation, which drowncdall the ar hrs wt dy} a= 


ricaand Athain even tothe eAEgrerteat In whichyme itwas 


thought that Buras and Hehice Gitjeg of Mohan; were f\val- 


low'sd, VP. whereof: Onid in iis Mctamorphoſis , fpeakes 


© Squeras Helicen = Bur» Achaidos. brbes, 
Inuentes oo + of 
;_ , Burasand H iceon Achai3n ne 
: ' Arg (onghtin RT Lori pombe 


nundations - 9 


png. Cones oor, 


age by and Hon ( N29, 4; X 


txre 
wardsflaine by Hercules. 
the * me . y - 2 of t2: 


Nin ns cules _— y 


his 


CAR: Ki 2 gh 


his greatkiil aud i ten and bound., reducing, it 
intonarrowchannels : whence ſome Greeke: Poets: 
Herewles habours into fables ,- faigned that Hereales flew the 
Eagle which ted on'Promethers breit,,meaving that hee dceli- 
nered Promethers utot that forrow and lofſe: which hee and 
his people ſuſtained by thar Inundation. The ſecond: of theſt 
£gyptian flonds ha dc Pharnsin Egypt, where 4- 

lexander the it Alexandria. Tothelc may bee added 
many more \gflermoment,as wellinancieut times as in oar 
dayes : I Eon mentioned before , on 
another occafion not many yeeres ſince in tome parts of 
S onerſe1-fhine withvs in Britanny. 

1 No vmerſall bundetionef the Earth can be 


TT: be other may plot on x ſome Natu- 


rall cauſes, 
_ Ofthe cauſesof Immdarions many diſputes hane beene a- 
"Nathrall Philoſophers : Gone! Fm truſted fo farreto 
Nine, that they haweaſcribednotonly particalar Thundati- 
-ons, but that vninerfall Deluge in the rime'of Noah to ſecond 
cauſes ': of this opinion was Hemricus Meclienſis a Schollar 4 
eMberrns Magma , who jn bis Commentaries vponthe 
unions of efbamazar , obſerned that before hs 
flood , Nh; —oodeb coninnAtion of phy ng and Satwre in on laft 
degree'c ancer , the conſtellation ſince termed Ar 
FC fig. our - whi he would needs colle&t , that che floud 
of Noah xe beene fore-ſhowne; becaufe Cancer is 4 
warry *Honſe of the Moone being miſtrifſe of 
theSea, £47 FtmotL dyes according to «Fftrotogie : which 
jon Was afterwards confirmed by Perrms de Altiaco , who 
a "in his 'Comtnenrvpan Geneſis, , that althiongh Noah 
did well klow this flood by dinine Reuetarion ; yer this cott- 
Pn on Bol "hee bad np bee 1 pry frhe 
cauſes th or were not Znes,, butalſoappa- 
rant cariſes vertye receiued from the firſt cauſe WHICH fo 
God hiraſetfe; Further to confirine this affertior rf Fs ivould 
haite Hoſt? by the cm - Heanen , to tane meant the 
grcar 
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the great & watryconmundtion of the Planets. Areaboa-wher- 
ofhee ſeemes toalleage,, becauſe itis likely chatGod would 
ſhew ſome figne inthe Heauens, by which all-men mightbe 
warned toforfake.their wicked coorſes, But notwithlianding 
this curious opinion, | rather cleaue to thoſe whickrthinke this 
Deluge to be mecre]y Supernatural], which I am induced: to 
Lelicue for diuers cauſes _ by worthy writers. Firlt, .be- 
cauſc this is fer downe in Holy Scripture for achiefe tokenor 
marke of Noahs extraordinary faith & dependance ypon Gods 
promiſes: which had been much diminiſhed, and of tma}l.mo- 
ment; had it any way been grounded on the foreſight of ſe- 
cond cauſes. For this was no more then might haue a1if- 
cauered to the reſt of the wicked worldlings, who no doubt 
would in fome ſort hauc pronided for theirfafery,, had they 
recejuedany firtne perſwaſjon of this dreadfull Deluge. To 
which others adde a ſecond reaſon, that ſecond cauſes of them- 
{clucs, without any change or alteration, are not ablc to yy: 
duce ow S+ admirable cffc& as the drowning of the whole 
World ; far itis not Gapeaen (Hy they) that God the Au- 
thor of Nature ſhould ſodifpoſe and dire the ſecond cauſes, 
that they mightof themſclucs bee. able toinvert-the order of 
the Vniueric, and oucr-wheline the whole. Earth, which bee 
gaue man for his habiration. Burthis reaſon is thougheyery 
weake, for as much as it ſecmeth toimply anew creation:Fhe 
conceit of 2 new Creation is pronounced by a learned Coun» 
| reyman of ours, both vn!carncd and foo/iſh :; for whereas 
it is written (faith hee) that the fauntaines of the deepe were 
broken open, it cannot otherwiſe be vynderſtood,thenthar:the 
WITT FN Be: tas: bowe | end all whatſo-- 
euer thercin was di an eruption-throuzh the face 
of the Earth. Now ce compare the height of the waters 
in this deluge aboue the bigheſt maunzaines , .being onely.15 
cubits, with the depth of the ſemi-diameter ofthe Earth to the 
Cenrer,we ſhall not find it impoſſidle,anfivering reaſon with 
reaſon.thatall theſe waters diſperſed vnder the Earth ſhould 
ſo far extend as to drowne the, whole Earth : for the ſezyi-dia- 
meter of the Farth (as Afroyomers teach) isnot abouc 35: 9 
| | miles ,. 


miles; wherein the waters contained and diſperſed}, maybee 

ſatheient for the hight of the greateſt monntaines, which neucr 

att4ine 30'miles vpright : whereas this diſtance of 30 rhiles't9 

found in thedepth of the Earth 1 16 crimes. Secondly, the ex- 

renſion of the Ayre being exceeding great;it might ſeafeGod 

to condenſate and thickena great part thereof, which might 
concurre tothis Inundation. We abirva 4 aſent to the wor- 

thy Aathour, that this Inundation might bee performed with- 

out any new creation: Notwithſtanding w'e cannot hencecol- 

tet that it was Naturall, But to compoſe the difference the 
better, and toſhew how far Nature had a hand in this admira- 
ble effeR, we will thus diſtinguiſh ; thar an cffe& may be cal- 
led Narurall two manner of wayes : Firſt , inrcgard of the 
cauſes themſclues 7 Secondly in refpeR of the Dire&ion and 
Application of the cauſes. If we confider the rneerefſec 

and inſtrumental cauſes ,wee might call this ce Natural! , 

becauſe it was'partly performed by their helpe and concur- 
rence: But if we confiderthe mutrall application and coniun- 

Rionoftheſe ſecond cauſes _ with the firſtcauſe, which 
extraordinarity fet them aworke,we muſt needs acknowledge 
irtobe ſupernamurall. For other particn]ar Inundations in par- 
ticular Regions we'may more fafely terme them Naturall , as 
direted and ſtirred vp by fecond cauſes , working no other- 
wiſe, then arcording to their owne natura!l diſpoſition, Two 
cauſes concurring together , are here moſt noble , whereof 
the firſt is the great conmnAion of watry Planets working on 
the waterthcir- proper ſabieR : the other the weaknes of the 
bounds and banks reſtraining the water , which by proceſſe of 
time weare out and after breaches : both theſe cauſes ſome- 
times concurring together, cauſe an Inundation : which aſſer- 
tion wee may lawfully accepr, but with this caution , that Al- 
mighty God working by ſecond catiſes, neuertheleſſe directs 
them oftenrimesto ſtpernaturall and extraordinary ends. 


2 Particular alterations baue happened to Bounds 
of Regrons by Particular Inundations. 
Nn 2 Hows 
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How foduer ſortie imuridation have nor contimed torig , but 
after a {mall timeletrthe Earth to her owne poſſefſion ;; yet 
othetshme beenof ſuch violence, as theybatte beene fond to 
bane fretted away., or added , and' fo aiteredthe bounds and 
kmitsof places: which befides dinerte examples produced by 
vs; in our former chaprer. Avifforle ſcemes to acknowledge 
inthe 1 booke ofhis Meteors,the r4 Chaprer, whereof, 
that by ſach Accidents ſometimes the Contivert and firme 
land is turhed:intothe Sea, andother-xwhere the Scahath re- 
Gened places to the Land forſith the agitarion of toning of 
the water depends' ordinarily vpon the vertne of Heanenly 
badyes , 4f-it ſhould happen thar thoſe Starres ſhonld meet in 


- cofuunction., which ate:moſt forceable and effeAnall for (tir- 


of Tetmpettsand Flonds;cthe Seats knowne torage be- 
wo eg either leaning herancientbounds, or UC viii 
ping new; Bytbismcanes (as we haue ſhewed inthe former 
Chapter ) ſome Tlandshaue been joyned to the Land,and ſome 
Permnſala's ſeparated from the Land,and made Tlands : fome=” 


where the Scahath beene obſerued fora greatſpace tb Jeane 


the Land naked , as VerſfteganconieAures ofthe molt part of 
Belgie, which hee fayes,” was'in ancfenttime contred with 
water; which beſides many wet my ere labours to 
protie - out of the\ multitude of fiſh-ſhells', 'md Fh-bones; 
tound cuery-where farre vnder gromd about Heard ,*and 
the coaſts thereabouts , which being digged vp in ſuch'abun- 
dance, and from fuch depthes, conld not (faithhee) procced 
frour any other cauſe then the Sea, which tonered the whole 
Countrey,, and firewed it with fiſhes; Laſtly , thr the'Sea. 
might ſeeme as well ro ger as lofke , ſhee hath ſhewed her 
powerin taking away and twallowing vp ſome Regions and 
Cities , whichbefore were extant : Such fortune had Pyrrha 
and Antiflaabout Meeorss , Helite and Bayabefore mentioned 
in the Corinthian ftraites : ſome hine beene of opinion thart- 
the whole Aecdrterranean within Heresles pillars, was in time 

habitable land,, rill it gane way to the viotency of the Seas 


| inuaſion : Butin this I credit nothing withort farther ground. 


The like vncertainties are alſo related of the Ar/antick T/ands, 
h | | Ireater 
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greater then all Africa, ſwallowed vp of the Ocean: which 
{olumbus gras ſaid in a fort tobaue diſcouered in the Sea, fin- 
ding a great ſhallow fraught with weedes, where he ſuppoſed 
this great: Lland to haue ſtood.-But I rather belecue that this 
Atlanticke Tland ſpoken w_ Plato, was either a/Poeticall fi- 
Qtion , as. HLoores F topiawith vs, or at leaſt the Continent of 
America perhaps inthoſe dayes obſcurely diſcoucred,but the 
diſconery loſt againe toafterages. ry 

3 (ertaine Regions by reaſon of preat Fners are 
ſure to certaine Anniuerlaty Inundani- 

Ons, which commonly happen betwixt the Treo 

picks in the Summer , without the Troficks in 

- "the Winter. $; 

The former clauſc'is proued by experiencealmoſt.in all great 
Rivers inthe world., whichat ſome times of the yeere Rel 
higher, oucrflowing their bankes, and drowninga part of the 
land about them. But this happens not alike in all places;for in 
Riuers included within the Tropicks, as Nils & Niger in 4- 
Fica, and Oreg/ianain America with others there-abour , this 
Anmuerſary Inundation,is in the Siamer,elſe-where it iscom- 
monly in the inter. For the former theſe cauſes may be aſſig- 
ned: 1. The melting of the ſnow onthe tops of the great mot- 
'taines inthoſe parts, which is greateſt of all , when the San is 
neereſt or verticall vnto them, which we are to accompt their 
Summer.2 The daily raines & ſhowres ſuch Regions areſub« 
ie vnto; Theſe ſhowresare much more frequent & greater 
when the Sun isncerelt their verticall point or in it : The rea- 
ſon whereof we haue formerly ſhewed to bee this : That the 
Sun daily in thoſe parts drawes vp moreyapoars , then he can 
diſſipate & conſume: Whence. meeting withthe cold of the 
middle Regionoof the Are they are condenfated into drops;& 
ſo turned into raine, For the later caſein rivers ſitnatwithout 
the T ropicks,comanly happens the contrary,to wit, that ſach 
Inundations happenzather in the winter then inithe Sammier, - 
eb $3.5 39 Nn 3 whereof 
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whercof theſcrealons may bee rendred, x. Becauſe Raineand: 
ſhowres whereof ſuch ouer-flowing arc ingendred in thoſe 
parts , re more frequent in winter then un the Summer, 2. 
whereas neerc the Equator the /xow is known to melt with. 
the Sware from the tops of high Mountaines , inother partst 
{cldome or nener meltsatall, (as woes thought (vader the = 
Polear thercabouts ; or elſe , it jt melt , it happens , (as inthe 
rauponns Zones we {ce it doth) oftner by rame, then the heat 
© Sunne, 


4 Next are weto fpcake of Earthquakes : An 
_Earthquakeisa ſenſible motionand ſhaking 
ofthe parts of the Earch, 


Amongſt other remarkeable aff:Hiong of a place , which 
are not ſo ordinary , an Earthquake hath no ſmall conſidera- 
tion, being oftentimes a meanes which Gad victhto ſhew 
ſome great, and extraordinary iudgement. But not toſpend 
more on this ſabie&t then may ſeeme meete for Geography, 
wee will ſhew the eau/erand knderotit, by which we may 
the ſopner came. to learne: what Regions and places of the 
Earthare molt ſubic& toithis affection, which ts neceflaryot a 

apher to bee knowne. Concerning the caufesof it , 


| much diſpute hathbeenamong ©Phi/o/ophers : {bme haue ridi- 


cuiouſly affirmed , that the Earth jsalining creature ,and ſup» 
poſe withnoleffe ,if not greater abfurdity,rhat the'Earth be- 


Dg 2 g' aper, dath reſt & ſertle quiet] mng:toher 
Wu ps La rs 


poſtion;From which temper if{he be any wayre= 
moued, as if ſhe wereficke, or pain'd inſomeparr, ſhe ſhakes. 
and ſbiucrs. The relationofthis opinion. is aſuthicienr confuta- 
tion. Theles AMitefees would have the Earth as a Srppeito 
fwimme on the Warers , which being ſometimes as avefſe}] 
by. tempeſts.turned on- one: fide tao much, it takes agrear 
guantity of water. which is the cauſe of Earrbguakes : Bur 
> cat Fork is apocticall-fiftion. Little more probable is the 
Opinionof Demooritms., that the Earth drinking in Taine wa- 
Mr ore then, her caucracs can well comtaine , a 
| | 3. uerberat 
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nerberated backe is cauſe of ſuch amotion': But whocan ima- 
gine that drops ofraine falling into the Earth can bee reuerbe- 
rated backe , with ſuch violence to cauſe ſuch an extraordina- 
—_— of the Earth? Anaximenes Milefrns was of opinion 

the Earth her ſelfe was cauſe of her own motion fr the 
partsof it being taken out (as it were) and broken, fall downe 
fomerimes intoa great ou , cauſing the vpper face of it to 
ſhake and tremble ; to which opinion alſo Seneca ſeemes ry 
ſubſcribe in the ſixt booke of his naturall queſtions the ro 
chapter; To which alſo accords the Philoſophicall Poer Le- 
eretiwe in'theſe words. 


Terra ſuperna tremit magnis concuſſa ruins, 
Swbter vbi imgentes hrs. ph [3 — etas, 
Dnippe cadunt tors montes , maynog, repenth 
Concfſu late difpergunt wide Tremores, 

Et merits , quoniam planſtris concuſſn tremiſcunt 
T etta'viam propter non magno pondeye tora. 


The vpper Earth ſcaz'd with great ruines ſhakes, 
Whebrtowed age her vaſt ribbes ouertakes. 

For mountainesgreat fall downe, and with the blow 
"The Tremblings are diſperſed to and fro. 

Not without reaſon; when a ſmall-fiz'd waine 
Makes houſes neere the way to ſhake amaine, 


This laſt opinion ſcemes to carry more ſhew of probabj- 
lity then the former ; neither can any man deny, that ſome- 
times the Earth in fome parts , may ſhake by the breaking 
downe offome ſwhterranean parts, whole ſuddainand violent 
morion may canſe the reſt being continnate to entertaine the 
like comwl{ron, Burt yet more generall ſcemes the opinion of 
Ariſtotle who would have Earthquakes to proceed from a Va 
rit or vapozy included in the bowells of the Earth, as he tc{tj- 
fies in the 2 of his Aeteors the 7 chaprer. For this vapour 
finding no way to paſſe ont, isenforced to returnebacke ; and 

any paſſage out , ſeekes eucty corner + and while it la- 
Nn 4 bours 
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bours to-breake open. ſdme-plate for going forth; it makes a 
tumultuous motion, which is the Earth-guake. Now leaſt it 
ſhonld ſeeme improbable that fo great a maſſe of Earth ſhould 
bee moned, and {wken, by ſo thinne and rarefied a bodyas is 
a fume .or yapour; «iſterle in the fame place ſhewes the 
admirable force of Winds as.avell vpen the eAire:; as onthe 
bodies of living creatures + In the ere; becauſe experience 
ſhewes that being ſtirred vp by a Windy, vaponr it- ſametimes 
is knowne to moue rockes fromone place toanother,to plucke 
vpreesand {hrubbs by;the rootes ; and ſometimes to throw 
downe the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſtately buildings : In wars. body, 
becauſe by the ſtirring vp and agiration of the ſpirits, which 
are the Inſtruments of vitall and animall funQions, ſometimes 
one ficke man can doe that, whith cannot bee performed by 
many ſtronger and. abler men ; as. it hath bcene tried ſome- 
times , that a Frantickg man hath broken very ſtrong chames , - 
wherwith he hath been bound; which many other men could 


' notdoe. Neither on the other fide, can it ſeeme ſtrange, that 
many and great exhalations, vapours , and ſpirits ſhould be in- 


gcndred vnder the Earth ; For as much as the Earth 1s heared 
many wayes, Many. wayes may. bee ſpecified whence-ſuch 
fumes ſhould ariſe; as , firſt, from the Sunne and Starres ; Se- 
condly , from the ſubterranean fires hid in the bowels ofthe 
Earth; Thirdly ,.in-the winter-time by an Antiperiftaſis , the 
heat colleQing it ſe}fe downeward to the inner parts of the 
Earth , which was before in the outward parts of 1t : The ar- 
guenent by which e4r:/ot/e would confirme this opinion;, is 
rawneas well from the tme , as from the places, wherein 
Earthquakes vſuilly happen: from the zrme; becauſe then moſt 
Earthquakes arc obſerued to bee., when.moſt exhalations arc 
inclofed in the bowels of the Earth, ro wit,in the Spring-rime 
and the eLZutwmie. From the places; becaufe,. for the moſt 
part/pongze and hollow Regions, which may drinke in a grea- 
ter Pagery of exhalations., aic Ai molt ſubiet ynta 
it: for although many exhalacions are dayly incJoſed in the 
wombe of the Earth ,yet Ok "IO fall but ſcldome ; bes 
catiſe the matter is {eldome fo lirong and violentas to ſhake 
| wy | the 


mY 
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 ehe Earth: Wherefore ſome Philoſophers haue expredied three 
principal] wayes which make this Earth-quake : firſt, when a 
great quantity of cxhalations is ſuddenly ingendred , which 
tor the greatnefle of it cannot be contained in (9 little a ſpaces 
for then being almolt choked , it ſcekesa way to fly forth-- Se- 
condly, when'the Earth is condenfated by culd, and drinesthe 
exhalation from one place to another, whichflying hither and 
thither, ſhakes and ſtrikes the Earth: Thirdly, when the exha- 
htion , the co/dcompaſling it round by an Antiperiftaſss , be- 
gets heat within it , and ſo israrified : for fo being vnable any 
nee toconfine it ſe}fe to its former place, it breakes forth; 
and ſo ſhakes the Earth : We muſthere note by the way, that 
not onely exhalations are cauſe of rhe diſtemperature in the 
Earth , but alſo /#bterranear fires and windes: all which by 
ſome are indged to bee of equall forceim this ation : for the 
dizifion of Earthquakes fo farre forth as it:concernes the diffc- 
rence of p/aces, we muſt vnderſtand, thar it may be cither TV- 
| rigerſallor particular: An Vnizerſall Earth-quakEis that which 
ſhakes all the whole Earthin eucry part, at lealtzn the vpper 
face : whereof (I ſuppoſe) no naruratcaule can be glue but 
the zmmmediate and miraculous power of God : fuch an Earth- 
quake happened at the time of our Sawours Paſhon 4 whereof, 
Dyaimw a graue and ancient Writer Jett record, But that 
which.is ſaid to haue happened in the time of Yalentiman,, 
mentioned by Or inhis 7 booke of Hiſtorics, & 32 Chap- 
ter, .is thought by grave Authours to be no w1merſad, ET 
quake, howſocuer tor. the large cxtent of it, icavas thoughrrg 
be generall.. A particx/ar Earth-quake is that which is-boun- 
ded in ſome one or more particular, places, which for the cau- 
ſes before-alleaged cannot be ſo far extended, becauſe the ca» 
ucrnes and conuextties.of the Earth , where, fuch yapours and 
exhalationsare contained... cannot bee.ordmarily {o grcat as to 
extend to many. Kingdomes and Regions. oe 


1 Kegrons extreame cold or extreame hnt are 
not ſo. 11b;et.to Larthequakes as Place: of 4 
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 withoutany ſtrife ſuffer the exhalatios to diſperſe them 
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Middle temper. 
The reaſon is, becauſe in places Extreame cold, exhalations 
are not-fo ſoone mgendred , and in fo great a quantity as.in 0- 
ther parts:on the other fide in places which are extreame hor, 


theexhalations whicharc bred , are ſoone conſumet with ex- 


cefſe ofhear-; both which may be confirmed by Inſtances. It is 
obſerued thatin the cold Norrherze parts ( as Olaus Magnme 
writes 1n his ro booke and 1 4 Chapter) Earthquakes are Ve- 
ry ſeldome or never : fo it is obſerued by Pliny in his 2 booke 
and 1 8 Chapter A cog where Magn inchis 3 booke of Mee 
reours traft. 2: That places which are veryþor, as Egypt , are 
ſeldome troubled with this ſhaking of the Earth : whereas 
places betwixt both, whichaze ſeated -in amore temperatcli- 
mate, find it not ſo ſtrange, 6/3; 
1 Hollow and ſpongie places arg more ſubittt 
 t0 Earth-quakes then folide and compat? d 
ſoyles. 

W e muſt here vnderſtand that ho4ow places are cither ſach 
pong to the Aire., orare hollow onely vnder , and cloſe 
vpward. The former fort arenotatall ſibie&ro the moleſta- 
tion of Earrb-quakes , becauſe the exhalarions fly out withour 
umpediment- butthe latter being more apt to ingender and 
retaine fuch matter, muſt ofneceſlity bee more troubled; This 
is moſt plainely obſcrucd in Phvyygra , Fralia , Caria , | Lytiia, 
wherein ſach motionsare more frequent. To confirme: this a 
tittle farther , wee obſcrue that bal 11 mrnr greek 
1uffer this violence oftner then othiet fo ; e there 
molt commonly canernes and concanities aremore frequent 
then in plaine countreyes. Buthere by the way may bee obie- 
Acd, that /ardy and ſlimy countryes are many rimes more free 
from Earth-quakes then other places:an inſtance whereof was 
guenbefore in «/Egyp: , wherein neuer any Earth-guake ( as 
moſt Authours affirme) orat lealt but one ( as Sexeca ) hath 
beene obſerued. Thereaſon may bee gen , that /a»dy __ 

PR 
that 


that ſlimy places want ſufficicgt receptacles. to entertayne 


them. 
a lands are more often troubled with Earth. 


quakes then the Continent. © 
This hane they found to be true in any Hands of the Medi. 
arbor Sed ethers alſo;chiefly in Cypron,Sicylia,Exbea, 
, A, ngria, Lippora ,an the een Tlands Wixt the 
fn and Beſts zes. The caufe ſome would haue to bee the 
Antiperiſtafis or circumſtaucy ofthe Woes, >. Which is apt to 
engender greater ftore of exhalations in the Earth. Butneuer- 
the] cfſe that 7lands are more ſubict-to Farth-guakes then 
Continents T dareaffirme ;no! otherwiſe then probable; be- 
cauſe ſome placesin the Continent ſeeme very much affected, 
eſpecially in Exrope , aboue other places , (ouſtentivople 
Hafilea,tf wecredite authors which hauc po naar clap oa 
drum Per R400} Regiys adioyning ann. 
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Redſevdbk ting creatate ,Whoſeabode is ſerledimany y place 
or Region, in which ſenſe we here take it. The mea Tp oy 
oP the Fnhabitants we habe reterued for this laſt Treatiſe y fol- 
towing as well the mcthode of the firlt crearion,asof Moſes i in 
the. tho ratio on. For God: proceeding in the firſt Creation accor- 
=_ brderof Generation, fromthemore to 
ord mtg ee Ebpraghey:: notman behoretach thinearhe Rirnj- 
theEarth with all things agrecable and neceffary for his 
hey ;to whichallades _ Poctintheſe Verſes. | 
#d Fin int his injen entife, rapacine alta © © - 
"Deerrar althji, Sim Hominari in ceterapoſſit, Ai 
"Nar hom eft.>--=- Pry 
* :Morefacredandof vnd ld minde, 
' Acreatnrewants to gonerne cucry kinde ; 
* Bg mai beftane—<— | -- 
Ofthe W atwhe, Proprietier, Dignities”, an#ottieraccytents of 
this prifici pallcreature there wane/no difcouery ; fith large 
volumes are ſtuffed with this theame , and cuery man which 
knoweshimſelfe-canprenentmetmnm this ſubie@: 1 will-here 


ſpeake of him (6 farre fo forth as hee is an fnhabitant or dweller 


on the Eatth. 
3 In the Inhabitants wee are to conſider two 
hcldingey either the Orightab, ar the Daſpo: 
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fine, till'wce come tothe particular deſcription of cach Regi- 
on, to which it properly belongs. It ſhall bee enough in s 
enera)l part, to ſpeake of the two firſt, as far as approucd Hi- 
and Obſeruation ſhall direct ys 7 For the ManneroFtin- 

ing out the original? of 'Nations , theſe rules are ginen vs by 
Boedininhhisninth chapter of the merhode of Hiſtory. The firſt1s 
by rhereſtimony of approned Authors. Thelſecond is by the 
markesand footiteps of Languages, The third thay be drawn 
. fromthe Limits and knowne bounds and ſituation of Cottn- 
reyes. This knowledge of the Ofiginall of Nations, hath been 

a matter of no ſmall i | 
is nothing whichhath more exerciſed the wits of Writers, or 
cauſed more-ciuill diftords and tuines-of dincrſe common 
wealths:; then the contention abonr' the-firſttoriginall ofnit 
ans which iarres and contentions (as Trake tt } | ſpring fron 
nootheryground therthe naturall pride in the minds of men, 
and the affetion-of Nobilit goody; ep more to 
tſach men as hahevitened grexnesBy their Wealth, 


Villanies, orother ſtich like neanes; haije Rerwards, to con- 


tnue-and bolſter vp their vſurped dignities), fonght out new 
edegreesand Anceſters , to fet a glofſe vpon their owne baſe 
maikgs 5ahamor in our dayes more affeRted, then prayſe- 
worthy; not -only of prinat ns, bntofwhoſenations, 
which run far off to feeke ont their firſt originall , which with 
more eale and certainty; they might fend neerer home.” To ler 
paſk other examples weneed goe no farther thenthe 'Frexch 
_ andthe Briranes, both whithlabonr-5 mach as thay be, to de-" 
rige their firſt original} from'the Troiens;The firfttrom the li- 
nage of Hefor, theother from x /Fneas ; as if more glory were 
tobe derined from Frome fugrtiues, then from the valiint na- 
tion of 'th&ancietit Canis and Germans, from whom they 
mighrderiweatrucrinda morecertaine deſcenr. The __ 
deration of this antiquity of nations ſo far forth as it concernes 
our Geographical diſbourke , reſeruing matters of more Rs 


altyto-our Special] part , wee will compriſe in theſe Theo- 


TEMES. 


:For (as Bodinobſcrues )there. 
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- 1" AIF-Xationo bad their foft orighnatl from one 


ſlacks, whence afterwards they ecamedivided. 
W.ee muſt here vaderſtand (as wee haue before noted) that 
| al Nations hauc athrecfeld original , the firſtbefore rhe vni- 
OH. | uer(all deluge, the other ſoane after; the later long after. For - 
(141 the 4irit , no doubt can beemade byſuchas creditthe'trathof 
'F!'t | j 
| 


haly Oy. but it was from Adam the firſt father of man- 
kin 'Y «ha lakb , it.is doubrfull and/yarjous; andtherefore 
| age handled mac. before wee come to the 

ticular countryes;where weare determined 
as NCCTCAS CAA a a But that 


confined wn I gem 0s Aon othae their 
| mult be drawnefromthe Arke, 'and: that x 


arrogancy of many nations'welldiftouercd ;for4- 
monglt the Ancients ſomehauc ſo muchafſefted: the antiquity 
of their. race, that. forg their humane condition , they 
haue.dermued their nobility the 60ds;: Which humour” 
hath not onc]yanuaded the mjadsand affeRions of fooliſh and- 


| 1 = tmmen, butalſoot ſachas baue ſtood in grear &- 
=D... lone one ans veripes Inſomuchas {ſar in a 
f i { | ol - CErtame oration to the e of Rome, was not athatned to 

IÞ bo a a deſnrleg his Exbcralde fore Gods, 


| Sa meagre Kings- As alſo eArifberlederined his of- 
ring trom Apeto and £/cx/apers : which ſtrange alfeAati- 
on was little leſlſe inthe people of lowerand bafer condition 

who either being vtterly. ignorant of their owne offpring ; or 
| I VS | at leaſt difſembling it ,. for the hare they bore ro ftrangers hane 
SY | called thenelues, anywas which 'i3 as mich to (ay ; as 


| l' ' « pcople bred. of the ſame region., not fceching their deſcent 
Wo | | from any othernation-; In whic  Arifteales im- Panathe- 
| "4x giues thegrearcſt nobility to the 'Arbenians ; to wit that 


OW vorne: the Earth the mother of the Gods, they w—_ 
Till 
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this crronr is obſctued not onely amoneſt the Ancient, but al- 
{i with the 'niewer'writers; to bee fo common , that Po/y- 
dore Uirgiletherwiſe a prudent writer,affirmes the Briraines 
to bee a people taking their originali from the Lland Coun- 
reyes. and not dermedfarrher. The like is written by Atha- 
cries that the German nation being firlt bred in Germany 
owed their originallto noother ; Which hee labours to con- 
firme out of T aciews';  Sabellieus , and Sepontinus, But (as Bo- 
ain tpeakes ingenuouſly) the amcient might well bee excuſed 
in this errour - But theſe men are ſubicQ to great reprehenfi- 
on: 1. Becauſe they being Chriſtians ſeeme to reject the an. 
thority of holy Scriptures, which teſtific that all mankind was 
derined-from the felfe-fame originall , being (,as wee haue 
Gid)-all-confined in the Arke of Noah. 2 Becanſe by this 
meancs, gining to nati -ns no other original! ,' then froin thicir 
owne country, they diſtrat and diuide cach-one fromthe min- 
tuall loue and ſociety of other Nations. For befides many other 
reaſons which moued Afoſer to write of the Gentglogier of 
prope , this one ſeemes not the leaſt, that men ſhoutdehder- 
and themfſelacstobecall (as it were) kinne, anddeſcended 
fromthe amevriginall; then whichthere is no greater means 
to conciliateand toyne mensaffections for mutualtatnitie and 
conuerſation; As tis reported of Diomedes and Glancis and 
nany others., who being armed to one anothers ruine arid o- 
nerthrow |, HBaue beene drawne to-breake off their hatred 
by the meere pretence ahd ſhew: of confangytinity.. But 
theft who fo arrogantly boaſt, themſelnes ta bee Sonnes of 
the Earth , not bcholding-ro-any other countrey for their 
of]pring, ſtrive to breake in-ſunder the bonds of ſcciety be - 
twixt nations , which. Gods Word and the Law of Nati- 
ons binds vs*to abſcrae. - Hence grow thoſe mortall ha- 
treds and heart-burnines-betwixt dinerſe coumreycs, as of 
the. Egyptians ,agyiaſt the Hebrewes ,of rhe Greekes again(t. 
the Latimer, wherem they perfecuted one theather extream. 
ty. Hence cameip topaſſe that ſtrangers amongft the Romans 
were calted enemies;as the name of elch-mer wirh the Ger- 
29,1345. 
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| fourerjuers of Paradiſe W 


- ward: ; firſt out 0 


as FiehiReth "as mich ds; formers" —_—_— 
mi rodegenerate fromthe ancient of their An- 
ceftors; for which theyhane been much ; Finally from 

_ thisone root ſpring! thoſe infamouslibels worden Nati- 


on2>xinſt another, written byſach'Fire-brands as<delight in 

& more then difſention ; but howmuch betrer were it 
ro recom al People curofthis — mary 
nity,fith-Reli wades more to andagreement, 
ehroteo FaRiomo ind Gonrencions But chis- emevs-thcDi- 
tine whom it thore erly condernes;” 


_— The for f0 70 mbitants of the Earth 3 were nted 
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who would haue w 5's ſhou 

oramind, b and vnderſlanding, b as [A Soon the 
Serpent de eation ,by the reſt ofthe Trees the vernacno the 
mind : Againſt the Fathers themſclues I will not innejgh, fith 
ſome men q; koi their conceits to be rather alluſions, 
concluſions. But againſt the opinion it ſelfe, manyreaſons may 
bee drawne to proue there was 4 true locall Paradiſe Eaſt- 
he rental whichifaich ; Fer our of the 
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| | made the Lord God to grow enery tree pleaſant to the 
; and 'good for pears : oy the procefle of which Story it 
ſcemes that God firſt created man out of the: garden, 2s it 
were inthe world at large, and then puthim in this garden: 
the end whereof is expreſled to arefſe and manure it: Paradiſe 
being a garden filled with pla»rs and trees,p)cafant to behold, 
and for meate: whi proueth that Paradiſe WAS 4 ter - 
reſtriall garden.Secondly,to expreſle it more plainly , he aver- 
reth that it was watred with a riuer ſpringing out ofa Region 
called Eden,being a country ncare vnto Career in Afe/opo- 
ranians Excobiel witneſſeth. Thirdly Epiphanine and St Hie- 
rome vrge tt this cffe&, if Paradiſe were ſuch an Alegory, 
then were there no Rivers,noplace outof which they ſprung, 
no Exe,no A4am, and ſo the whole Hiſtory ſhould be turned 
into a'meere fable or potticall fiftion. Fourthly , ir is proued 
by continuation of the ſame Story : 1 Beeanſe God 'gane '4- 
free-will to care of enery tree of the garden(the forefaid 
tree excepted: beſides he left all the beaſts of the Earth tobe 
named b im Which cannot be meantof imaginary trees and 
beaſts : for this were to make rhe whole Creation enigmats- 
call.2'y This naine is oftcn vicd in holy Scriptures elſe-where 
. as in Ezech, 16 Geneſis 13.19. which would not hane been 
{o,if the wholeſtory had bin __—_— Allegoricall,& Paradiſe 
an Utopia; [ith the Scripture , ot ly the hiſtoricall part of 
them, are written ina plaine ſtile , firing the capacity of vul- 
gar 2uditors. Laſtly of this Parad:/e planted in the:Faft , wee 
ay find ſome footſteps in prophane Poets, as in Homer, Or- 
| s, Linus Pindares, Heſrod, who often ſpeake of Alcynoms 
garden,and the Elifiex fields : all which dermed their firſt in- 
ucntjon from this deſcription of Paradiſe, recorded by Moſes 
in Holy IS heroes Hearhey themſchues had ſome 
obſcure traditions, The ſecondopmion was;; thar Paradiſe was 
the whole Earth, and the Ocean the'fountainof theſe toure ri- 
wers;which was defended heretofore by the. Maxichees, No- 
Miomane,Vadidnis and Giropinu Beeague The reafons which 
they alleage for their part toproue this affertion,were chiefly 
theſc. 1 Becauſe thote things Pegs werein'Scriprure _—_ 
7 0 bute 
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butcd to Paradsſe,arcgenerally aſcribed tothe whole 1vorld,. 
as that place of Geneſis, Bring forth. ſraitand' multiply, fiullehe 
earth,and ſubane it;rule oner every creature. But thisargument 
may eafi'y be anfered -+for 'althongh the word in- generall 
were created for man, and all men. deſcended: from the 
fameoriginal},to wit,the loynes ofeLdam;yet this dilproueth 
rothing the: particular: garden affigned to eAdam: to dreſſe, 


wherein he lined before his rranſgreſfion ; for it there had 


beene no other choyce ,. but that eAdam had beene 
left to the. vnimerſall( as they. imagine,.) why ſhould Loſes 


- fay,the garden was Eaſt from Een -fith the- world can not be 


Eaſt or Weſt but in reſpect of parrienlar-places > Alſo why 


| was the eAngelſerafter Adams expulſion to barre his rc. en- 


trance,if it were not a perries/ar place: for according to their 
opinion eAdam ſhould be driuen our of the whole World, 
Their ſecond reafon is, becauſe it ſemes impoſhiblg that N#- 
h4,Ganges,and Emphrates, by fo many. portions of the warld 
fo Erre JiNant, hcl iflac out of the fame fountaine. To this 
weanfwer,thatby common Interpreters of Scripture , being 
1gnorant of Geographie, P:ſon was falſely taken for Ganges,08 
Grbon for Nilur:Althoughiti can no way be tructhat Ganges 
ſhonld be taken fora river by-Hewilah 1n India, and \Nilus 
ſhould runne through e-£rhiopza, as we ſhall ſhew hertafter, 
The third opinion 18, that Paradiſe is higher then the . 4ſooxe, 
or higher atleaſt then the Middle Region of the Aire: this o- 
pinion is caſt vpon Beda and Rubanus ; to: which allo Ruper.- 
#7 (cemes to accord:wwho(as it ſeemes)-boyrowed-theis opi- 
nion-from P/ato,and he from- Srerates, But theſe two (asit 
{ſeemes )are mifmterpreted,, Becauſe by Paradiſe they meant 
H-agen it ſelfe as many imagine. But toconfirme that this ter- 
re{trial] Paradiſets focha place, ſame men- produce theſa Ar 
gumenrts. | Firſt that it is reported- by So/inus that there1s.4 
place exceeding/delightiome-and;kealthſome on the top. of 
Mount Athos called Acrothones,, which bcing ſeated s 
clouds,or rammegorſuch inconuentencey, the people by reaſon 
of their long hnesare called Max bro Second] y they alleage 
for the hightofthis Paradiſe, that Exoch vas there-preſerued 
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from the violence of the flood , as [#dore and Peter Lombaard 
maintaine': Butthis opinion was of the Diuines condemned 
in the F/orextine countell:and firſt where as they fay, that ſuch 
a pleaſant place 18 in the top of the mountaine Arhos; this nei- 
ther proues that this is Paradiſe, neither is ir {o high as they 
wonld haueit -'For cnery high and pleaſant place 'is not Para- 
diſe.Second!y,whereas they would baue Enoch and Elias pre» 
ſerned inthe place , it is expreſlely againſt Holy Scriprure, 
whichathrmes diretly that the waters ouer-flowed all the 
mountaines,making no ſuch difmc1ion.Secondly fhonld wee 
credit this, we Night as well belctuethat certaine Giants a= 
ned themſclues in that high place, as ſome hane beleined. Bee 
ſides the anſwer of their frmolous arguments, theſe reaſons 
may bee brought againlt their afſertion:Firit , that ſuch a place 
cannotbe eommodioustoliue in:for-being {o neare the moor, 
ithad alſo bintoo neare the /#n Secondly, becauſe in this fort 
ithad bin too neare'a —_ to the Element of fire. Third- 
ly,becauſe(as-many hold) the Are in that Region by the mo- 
tionof the heanens -is carried about {o violently , as nothing 
thereean well conſiſt. Fourthly , becauſe accordingto Pro/o- 
my,the placebetween the Earth and the Moone is{cuentcene 
times the Diameter of the Earth , which make bya groſſe ac- 
compr about 120000 miles. Hence it muſ} needs follow that 
Paradiſe being lifted vp to this great hight , muſt haue the 
compaſſe-ofthe -wholeEarth for a bofs or foundation. But - 
this cannot be imagined : firlt , «becauſe it would be ſfubiect to 
the eyes and knowledgeof mcn.Secondly , it would hide the 
light of the-Swaxe for the firſt part of the day being on the 
Eaſt fide Thirdly:it would ouer-poize the Earth,and ſo make 
it toſhrinke our of his place; one ſide being farre greater and 
heauier then the other. The fourthconceit1s of Tertalian,B o- 
ndnenture, and Darandus, who wonld hane Paradite tobee 
ſeated vnder the eE quatoxr , becauſe that contrary to the 0- 
pinion of "molt of all :the Ancients, they rhought this 
placeto be moſtpleaſanrand commodious for habitrion, It 
is rue thatthe vnder the -£ qurnettralare not ſo burnt 
with the Sanne as-ſome thought - = , as wehave proued out © | 
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of latter Nanigators,very pleaſant and fruittull for the molt 
part: yet cannotthis be the place of Paradiſe;for annuch as the 
Riucrsof Paradiſe mentioned m holy Scripture, are not found 
ro meet there : which argument might alſo confute them 
which t r it was feated vnder the North-pole.The laſt 0- 
pinion which I hold the trueſt,is of ſome latter Writers,that 
Paradiſe was ſcated in a Region South-calt from 4e/apora- 
»ia,which is molt amply and copiouſly proued by S* Walter 
Rawleigh,to whoml referre my Reader : only two reatons L 
willalleage. The fir from the name of Eder, ſithrhere 1s 
found an-THand of this name North-weſt from theplace ag- 
__ ned,very fruirfull & pleaſant inall commodities of the Earth, 
and in later times knowne alſo by the name of Zaden, which i 
likely tohaue been cominued from the beginning, Secend]y 
fromthe Riners of Paradiſe , which cannot be 1umagined ro 
meer in any partof the world: for 7'igris and Emphrates it is 
certainethar they are found in this very Region: for the other 
Kiucr Gihex rhat jtis fallcly vnderſtood ofa Riner running 
through «£:40pi4 is af{o mott certaine ; for fach a Riuer 
cond ncuer meet with Eaphrates, which is out of queſtion 
one of the Rivers 6fParadiſe:for: asmuch 3s it:is ſo farre diſtir 
& divided from it by the Mcditerranean Sea.3-wheretore I am 
conſtrained rather to-embrace their ores which. interpret 
Chr to be a part of A#4bia, where Ch/b the father of, Noob 
es As > cauſche 200g after 
s omnnamebarafrertard in proccficoftime his paſtcrit 
growing exceeding large and populous, they uoges ak. 
wo paſſe oner into Affita, and ſo ſettle: themielues in v£ mhi- 
opta,w hich phce al{o theycalled afterthe me name ; as wee 
haue ſeen of hater yeares tlic Sperierds at the firſtdiſcauery 
of the 3eft Tnilies called one place Hiſdewdle,and another, H;- 
{panix Nowa wiremenbrance of their former habitation. Bur 
howfoener ir be;certain itis,that Paradiſe was ſeated, in the 
Faſt, from whence mankind had it'#:;firit ofi-ipring And. pro- 
_ Ris rat pw wy out of rg was 
into ſotnephce nearc adioyhing; thereungo,, | which, ma 
alfo "oa onr ibitable place of the \ eſt ,;be accuunted Fall 
ward. E49U $ I] 
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3..The firſt plantation of Inbabitants tnumed- 
 atly after the Deluge begunne 1m the Eaſt. 
As' Adam the father of all Nations before the flood began 
his oflpring in the'Faft;neere Paradiſe;lo the ſecond father of 
Nations Noah in the Eaft. firft _ to repeople the 
world, after the deluge : Which beſidesthe clearer tedimbny 
of holy Scriprare, may fandry waies be demonſtrated : Firft, 
becauſe ir is nioft certaine ,, that the Earth beganne firſt to bee 
peopled,neere the place where the erkereſted, which is the 
mountaine Argrat:Wherher this be a mountaine of Armenia 
as the comon Interpreters imagine, or the monntain Cancaſts 
betwixt Fcyrhia & Fndiazas ſomeTater Writers with greater 
probabilities hane gueſſed; hath ſuffered a great diſpute; all a- 
grecinthis that it was Faſtward. I will not be here ouer curi- 
ous, but refer it to qur hiſtoricall part, where we ſhall particu- 
larſyhin4le thememorable accidents, of partictlar places: E- 
nongh itisto prove thar the firſt-plantatio after the flood was 
Eaff-ward#1'y to imatl probabllity is drawne from the cinits- 
ty, mamificence,ind pope ry of theſe Eaſterne nations before 
others: Foritis certaine that many exceNent Arrs hane flouri- 
ſhed amongſtthoſe” Zafferne people , before cucr our wefferne = 
climate dreamed of ſuch matters; Amogſt may other matters, 
; eAvtillery & Printing was in'vie amongſt the Chinrs & Eaſt- 
Tndies ot ancienittime; long before this inncntion was known 
to vs; as the Porrugalls who have traniled thither have con- - 
firmed.” To thevſeof gunines and ordinance, 'many ſuppoſe 
Philoftratus tohane alluded, (peaking in the life of Apollonia 
Tiranens 1ib:2.cap: 14.Where he ſaith that the people dwel- 
ling berwixt Hyphaſis and Ganges vic not to goc farre to 
warre; bur drine away their enemies with :hander and /ight- 
»irg ſent downe from Tupiter. By which meanes itis ſaid that 
Hercules and Bacchwt joyning their forces were there defea- 
ted ,” and that Hercules there caſt away his goien Field. For 
the other Iriuention ofletrershowfocuer it wereby the Gre- 
eians aſceribedito Cadmus , as the firft Innentour, becauſe he 
was the min thar firſt diſconered it to the Greciars; it is mult 
Oo 3 | certaine 


 Eaſterne part,ſeemesa matter ofgreater. difficulty then the 9+ 
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certaine that it wasas ancient as Seth ; And that Printing tirit 
came to vs, from this. Eaſterne RIrTADPeares by Tohn Guttem- 
berg, "who broughr:ithirit out of the ZEaſterne world : Which 
art-Conraars beinganitructed in., brought 'the practife there- 
'of to Renee, . which/afterward one Ge/nerus a French-man 
much betcered and perfeted:For howſocucramonegſt the Eu- 
ropeans this inuention ſeemed but newly borne , yet the Chi- 
aotr,had it before either the et gyprians or Phenicians: When 
the Grecians had neither xe 4 nor cinility: which is wit- 
nefled 'aboue a hundred yeares gone by the Spaniards and 
Portugalls. Farther for the magmficence of thoſe nations, an 
argument may bee drawne from the Hiſtory of eMexander 
the great, who found more (iately bwildings and Cries in the 
lictle kingdome of Poras which lay fide by ſide againſt the 
Eaft-1ndzes,then 1n all his former trauailes - forin Atexxanders 
tae Jearnmg & cinity were not ſpread fo farre weſt as Rome; * 
Neither didhe clteeme of /talzany otherwiſe , then of a bar- 

barous and vreiwll place: which made him to turnehis army 
rather agaia(t Babi/onmand the eaſt, which ſeemed afarre wor- 
thier prize: Morconer, Paulus Venerns {hewes that Tettcrs 
and diſcipline was firlt- borrowed from the e4fterme;people, 
without any rceturne of jntercſt. A third r may bee from 
the extraordinary ſtrength of thoſe exſterme people in miſt 
ancient times. For it is reported by. Diederue Sirius out of 
Clefras that , Semimamu the wite of Ning , not giany diſcents 
from Noab., brought an-army to innade Fudie , of three milli- 
ons, bctides horles- and waggoners:. Neither had Starrobares 
her aduerfary ſmaller mulrmudes to-cncounter her: which &x- 


- rraoxdinary. ftrength and. multitude of men could norco 


bly. iſle qut ofany Colony, ſent thither fram the welterne 
parts.--And therefore it muſtneeds follow that they had their 
firſt efipring and originall in thol© eafterne-partsnecre Indea. 
Sundrie other, xea{ons might dee, aeaged., bur theſe T fup- 
poſe will ſufſice to. fortific this. aſſertion. They icis manyfeſt 
that-the firſt P/aztation. of nations Brpanak in.the edferi 
partsof the Earth: Bur where we ſhall place and define this 
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ther." S' Walter Rawleigh ſont of the premifed arpuimenty 
would ſceme to prone, that thisfifit plantation was farreeaſt 
as farte as 1#di4, necrewhich, he would hauethie ek 6 
reſt, to wrt, on the- motmnaine Cancuſtv lying betwixt Fndia 
. & Scythia: Notwithſtanding the authority of the learned At» 
thor, I find that the mot ancient writers hane drawne theo- 
rigina? of all nations ſoone- after tlie flood, Frointhe Caldexrrs 
of at ſeaſtamoneſtall, made them the firſt': For confirmation 
of which opinion , they vrge! many ſtrong argnimeAts :Inthe 
firſt place, they vrge CM Sr of Moſes inthe 11 of Ge- 
weſt, whereſpeakins; of the firſt aſſembly of people afterthe 
flood he relates, thatthey came from the Eaft mtothe plainsof 
Shinaar,in which' place ſtood Pablo the chiefe ſeat of the 
'Caldzans, To' this they adde the teſtimony of AMetafthener, 
Herodotus , Crefias , & Xenophon > which hane afterwards bin 
{cconded'by Diogenes, Laertins , Phils, Porphyryimacertaine 
epiltteto/Beerhus, (lemens eHlexandrinn in Stromatu. Enſc- 
brees de E wangelica demonſtratione;T heodoretnns lth; x de Greca- 
rum affettiomns onratione, Rabbi Moyſer Maymons filins 
bib: 3. 0 0. Prrplexorums: withalmoſt4l? the interpreters 
of the Hebrewes: All which with vniforme confent hane affir- 
med thar {7riliry, Arts and /tientesderined theirfirft deſcent 
from the'"a/dears. Hence they faigne' that Promerbers being 
1 Celdzay,for fttathe recalled men from a wilde life toa'more 
cur!tconterfarion,and targht theregutatmotion of the farrs = 
and plaxetrbeforevnknowne , ſtole fire from heaner , and - 
nitmated mer formed ont of clay, with a ce/-ft5al loule. But 
abouc alf which maybe colle&ted in thiskind', noſmallargy- 
mert way bee drawne from the marker arid footetepper of = 
the Hebrew and Chaldy rongaes,” which'in no mixture of | 
forges, or procefle of rme could cucr be aboliſhed: For this, 
being the firſt of all orher /angrages, was preſerued by eAbre- | 
bam and his poſterity; And cballengerh antiquity before c- 
uer'the Latin or Grattan tongnes hadany meinory: in ſo much = 
as alf the ancient nations of the world are forad in moſt of 
their original] names of Gods, peoples, Princes, and placesto 
make vic ofthe Hebrew or CO tongnes , differing onely 
0 4 in 
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in diale&, which/ without, maniteſt wreſting andablurdity,, 
cannot well be derived from other latter languages. ' The firſt 


Ertywologiſts ridiculouſly: draw it from my other origi- 
nalls: in the like ſort 7 actrus ignorant of the Hebrew , would 


wcre deriued ; whereas the word in the Chaldy ſignifies, as. 
much as Prayſcrs. In like manner- /ex or (according to. He 
mer ) laon, luppoled the firſt. Author of the Zones 4 would the 
Gracians dere froma flower, whereas-the word in Hebreyy. 
ſignific, as much as a decemuer :- Whence Darrel prophecied 
of. Alexander the great, that the King of 17" that 1s 7aam'or 
Tauan ſhould raignc in Af/ria, Inſtances. in this kindare infi-, 
nite, as of Danaxs , drawne from 13. Dan which ſignifies a 
1ndge, whence comes Dardanm which is the ſear © _— 
Of {ans fromy»? Jain. ſignifying wine, in which ſenſc hee 
is by Halicharazſſeus called Oenorrus:Of Acber which ligni-. 
fics Greece,e/£ gipt which. is ſtreight or narrow :Nimrode Re. 

bellows. Ninms a lonne,Nimere the np of Ninws, \ Solon gua- 
/i Solam a peace-maker .So Cadmus y7 Adina tobec the father 
oflettersand learning , amongſt the Grzcians,, ſignifiesin the, 
vriginall, ſo. mych ag-an Eaſterne man or. an ancient man.. 
Should wee runne anyjfurther on thus point , wee ſhould bee 
thought to write a dictionary , for.as:mach as all the ancient, 
names amongſt the Gracians ſpring 'from. the ſame fonn-. 
taine : Whence that Egyptian Pric{t had good reaſon ro ob- 
1et to Solow : T hat. the rxcians ſeemed children > becauſe 
= had nothing ancient among{t them - Bur ta better pur- 
po ca Chriſtian onieRted: to the. Gracians that AZay/es the 
wgiuzr tothe Chriſtians was ancienter then all the Greci-. 
an Gods; Other reaſonsare taken; from rhe Religion. of the. 
Hecbrewes, out'of which ſceme to be deriued all the famoug 
| religions 
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DOE ;For tolct paſſe the Chriſtian; Tewiſh;& 
Mahometan Re)igions at hindays flouriſhing all of'rhetn chal- 
lenging-great antiquity:, and- raking a/ great- mixture from 
hag meme nn ——_ diſcipline: 1t is warn 
ia the: Hearhenyb ſuperſtitions the es, many footiteppes 
hanebmrdiſconered-:which will appeard Siders Mnltances. 
Thete arguments T confeſle feeme'very ftrong, tut yetnoy 
of ſathcient ſtrength to' enforce.crednlity withont other war- 
rants. To ſay petemptorily with M*; Boar that by the con+ 
fent ofaticient writers , the. Chaldeansare acknowledged-rtha + 
moſtaneient people, is more then I dare to venter : Neither is 
this opinion fo ſtrongly fortified withargaments, butReafon 
may ep into hauea,doubttull aſault Thear firſt argament 
drawne-rom the teftimony.of holy Scriptures in-thr 1 of 
Gendis,Aeemes toltand on-cur (ide, altogether again them: 
For whereas iris aid, that they came frotn the caft into the 
plaine of Hinaar;it 18 manifeſt that the eaſt-was fi!t peopled; 
or-el{c how ſhonld this people-come from. the ealt into thete 
plaines:of Shinaar!; to. erect, the; tower ob, Bube/? Secondly; 
whereas they vrge Arts, Cinility; Magnificence of the Cha/- 
deans; weeball find itrather to.agree to the people which 
dwell farthereaſt as is witneſſed by-the- former 'nſ[tances. 
And i6any obiet thatatthisday-is found the contrary, fot as 
muchas we find the /ndian to be a barbarens blind and igno-. 
rantNation, in reſpect of the eFſatiches and Emropanny, we 
anſ{were two wayes,. 1-Firſt, ,that we find not by experience 
the Eaſt-Jndians to.bec foaltogether denoide of ciuility , but 
that wee may obſerue not only. amongſt them the footſteppes, 
butalſo the. practiſe of many ingenuons -Afts;, ſage gouern- 
.memt, policy , and magmificence , as amongſt the Cherozs and 
the large. territory.of.the great'/ſogrll 2: It is not hard to 
1nagines that m ſo large azrach! of tune.,- the beſt terled coms 
mon wealthes: ſhoald be brought to nenght, arts, cmility, 
magnitcence, be forgotteny-and-the rareſt inuentionsbeecaft 
intoobliaten ,. cſpecully.by thoſe two-enemies of cnulity; 
watresand luxury; both-which haningthe raignes in their own 
hands, are quickly able to-aboliſh all wholeſome dujcipline, 
both - 
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both'in Lawes/and Religion:-34 Thegrargamicir-drawtic 
from: the! fooreſteppes of *Laupnaye: we 


ceit,, proues nothing:clſe-bur that all 'Lawes; 'Arrs; und 
Learning was deriued to the Grecians from the Chaldeans, or 


ofqudſtion. Theprefemation of the! Language (for ought 1 
| mN4 more 


0 Pagan Idolatry 


ro nie dann Argh toproue the Eafterne 
part of the worldto-haue bin firſt :-amongſt which, 


will only cull out this one,grounded on the rextiof holy Srezpu 
tare, Tt is warrantedout of the rext< r That when the waters 
beg: nto decreaſe vpon the! face of the eatth,amithe {rhe boy 
ganto reſt vpon themountaine' Aravar., Noah fentouta doue 
to. make- tryall , whe rewrned with an olmebranch us her 
mouth, 3 Thatnearethe placcheifſucd outofthe Arke with 
21 his family,he planteda vineyard; and-wasdranke with the 
irce of the Grape, notknowing the rength ther2of : curot 
which byall probable conieAture muſt needes bee colleted, 
that the Regjonsmeare the place where the Arke firſt reſted, 
bythebenefitof Nature afforded both Vines and Olines : for 
we cannot imagine the. filly Dowe at the time-of the flood 
empty gorged to haue flowne very farre ouergthe face of the 
waterstoobtaine this Oliue branch, nor Noah after the flood - 
to hane gone very farre tofecke out a conucnient place for his 
Vineyard whence it is- molt likely that the Arke reſted in 
{ach a plaee,whoſe neare adjoining Regionsare inriched with 
fuchcommodities. Butthis cannothee verified of e-fmwensa, 
wherein for ought my reading informes me, are found nci- 
ther: Vines not Oliues, whereas fome places Eaſtward ,yhere- 
onthe Arke according to this other opinion was ſuppoſed ” 
| rt, 
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reſt,,afford both in great plenty.. Toympireberwixttheſe 
:woopinions,! leaue to my. frendly-Readers; becauſe it isnor 
ineur pewer togummand;but obey Reaſon.” » + + » 
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9 F the o1ginallof Tuhabitants of 
| © \, che Earth we haue fpoken:Itre- 

"NN 3, maines wer now ttear of their 
_ T2 Aaturall Diſpoſition. [1 


There is nothing more ſabic& to- admiration, thenthe di- 
Jeffity of matorall Difpoſitions in Nations ; a tmatter enident 


to the eye of obſeruation , . and needing, no proofe ot demon-. 


ftration:for who bblerues not in all-Nations certaine naturall 
or national vertegor vices, ' which inemther tine nor Lawes 
conld cuer change or corre. For nat «to rue farther off 
then our neighbouring Nations Confmes ; what Writer in 
this kind ameſt, were he nor COTE , hath nor taxed 
pride and ammbitjonin the Spaniard; lexity,, or rather(as Bodin 
wonld haue ie NOErRY inthe French; dangerous difſimula- 
tioftin the /ralran; Drunkennefle m the Daret; Falſhood in 
the 7-i6 ;andglacrony ih the Zngisſb* And how ſocuer tnany 
meancs hane bm pur in pratife,cither dy the ſeuerity of lawes 
to curb ſach enormitics,op the ſubtilty of diſcourſe to ſhroud 
theſe vives Vnder the nameof vertues : yet theſe markes are 
Fudd toſtiok as cloſe asithe ſpots vato- the Leopard , as nei- 


ther altermeg uf vnrrs hue.or, yeelding fotime or ſtatutes: 
An@ ifithippcned at any time that ty extraordinary violence 
ſome litle alteration were wronght, yer fome- few yeares 
would fd it rcturne againe vnro his owne- n turerand diſpeo- 
frioff. This variety of ditpoſitions being verytmany;"and dc- 
pending<viivmadry canſes,helpe memory ve wilt redtice 
znto certamme heads; ontof which in the general] we maygitre 
COR CITY | PTL 2 made: 
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a judgment; leauing thereſt roourſpeciall Tract. The name's? 
naturall diſpoſition.in this place we tako'in the largett ſente, 
ſo farre forth as it s: vnder it the exion, 


Manners, AQtions, Languages, Lawes, Religion, and Gouern- 
ment. A1l which ſo farre forth as they depend from the places 


' we will ſhew. Neither intend we Þ handle nicely-all theſe 


ents as the Manners,Cnſtomes, Lawes,(and 
cat part the externall rites of Rehgianmdepend;on the 
co ion of the Inhabitants : fo oylirvs, can” bee 
fokel ofthe natural] conſtitution, butof ſuch actions, eftes 
and markes as ſhew themſc'ues intheir ordinary cuſtomes 8& 
png 1a Wherefore we ſhall be conſtrained to'treatofthem 
ger calf Often a great furtherance to the explanation 

Oo &T. » || 


The carkall dil (poſition ofthe Inhabirants 
Eo the Earth may ſuffer change and diuer- 
ficy, cither in reſpect of Hay IC. Oran Fe- 
ſpe of the PL y of the foile, orin re- 
gard of che Inhabirants dicmiclucs, -” Hp! 

3 The ſac is the reſpe&t which one place in 
© poſition beareth to another: Here a Na- 
.-0iON 1s dinided into, t The I(ortherne ot 
- Courberne, z' The Eafterne or Weſterne. TM: 

4 The Nartherns is placed in the North 

Hemiſpheare,, berwixt. the AZquatour . and 
the artick Pole; The Southerne on the op- 
poſi te ſide berwixr the Eq and the | 


- Antarticke Pole. - | 

even Northerne and Sourherne FIFSE wee I. 
not Gary mee as in regard ofthe fame Hemiſp 
but abſolutely in regard of the two Hemiſpheares and thei | 


Inha- 


| pa CHAP: © |S 2th 
Inhabitants, How theſe 2. Heaniſpheares +6 North 'znd' 
South are varied in of the quantity and diſpoſition of 


tees Whaz divert that befoimdn 
or inhabitants ſhal] be ſhewed nj Thorens: 


Tbe people of thr Northerne Hemiſpticate; 
_ © aſwell inriches and magnificence , 43 vallour, 
ſcience, and cruill gouernment , farre ſurpaſſe 


the people of the Sourh Hemiſphearc. , 
The people ofthe Northerne. Hemiſpheare- wee vnderſtand 
tobee the Exropeans, the Apatickes, thehithermott 4fricans 
hemng the greater part the Inhabitants of America Aſexreana, 
with the hichermoG part of America Porvana together with 
thepeople inhabitmg the vnknowne. land ; | the 
Arrick pole, withall the Hands 't <xch* of 'theſe> 
_——_ of the Southerne Hemi- COrRtaine 4 mnoty 
ward of the Af icans,the Inhabztanteof dmrrita/Poraa- 
»« for the moſt patt;the people of the Terre boils 
nita or the toutth Indies, with ſome Ilands 
vns9. Betwizk theſetwo = my then we makvncomperiſe 
tradhall onmgepatogis Pony then. cucr. ofa inuention of 
maxtcould any wayes reduc , of 
Tobegin withabe riches - lris.Ccrtaine z thi 
ifin dee ear wary" £ithen! from the benchir of toile 
or fro and diligence of the inhdbitants: The benefit 
ofthe faslecnther inreſfiet dithe quantity of the' ground, of 
the quality of the foile 3h this foutherne' part, we have at} : 
wee" to thatofthe Northerne HL, 
pheate, Thediigenenot rhe people un eatenalrenbrhei 
wike xg Eratfck wid forraignc nations, 'br thetr 
of _ Ownhe! commodities THO traffick 
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them ; 3 Whereas lcargecanbe found-any; nation of che Earch; 
which cannot by commerce or traffick with :forraigne Coun- 
 tries,at leaſt negpboyiring confinesboth ſtrengthen theſclucs, 
me AW da as m—_ pations ; ; Lefle can be hoped from 
+4 ALLE: with tufticiency, 
nicer a ind Fg ther logon icn naturall necetiaty ſeemes 
toexal, as Ac yes by all records and Hiſtories almolt 
which hauetreat of.this matter: If weconſider the ſtare & 
magnificene of cithcr , wee ſhall acknowledge a reat diffe- 
rence , aStiſdaingig' #i} com gn © oc Tha firſt 0 pring of all 
nations awes pad {as we haueproued)) ro our Peder 
hemiſphcare,which that Almighty —_— of al things bleſ(- 
{ed with' knowledge and ciui]l gouernment,before cuer this 
Southeric coalt was knowne or mentioned. All the .aRs-of 
| thi o/dland wry" Tettamnent performed an tion afabe 0 


W 
FEEL the freer roms ey of the. morg 
rians., HMHedes, | P and CT 
laterri the! e can po. 
ducend few e> | da 
EmropeyyAli ache | ntractof Abich:or Americal = 
few Deſerts on d)which haue not becn cither by 
knowledge reccjued from forraigne Nations, or ſome other 
means in fometort redaced'to ciuility?' Ge denens 
braſed ſame;ſctlodforme of pouernm hereas the Regi- 
 onsdayly difconerediinthe | —— are 5c Ia? moſt 


barbarous .' without lawes ,. ſciences; of-ciuility.. Or jf-any 
iuchperfcRion ſhew irſclfe amongſt them, it.is manifeſt. tne 

isisowed thewniduſtric 'ofthe Enropeans z who 
withgreat co(tand,rramile ,rihume:btoughtthem ſuch riches 
wo? the poore wretrhes acne know the-want.Inſteed W 
0 
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fo many Colonies ſent out of EO EOns Sointh- 
crae Rebjons,'no recotd Iſuppoſe cant mention onecuer ſcnt 
from them vnto vs. Which is an argument of their ignorance 
and wantoftraffick. What ſhall F fpeake of the iv our and 
proweſſe of the Northernc inhabiragts , .baning by the {word 
ere&ted fo many kingdomes, ind ( gs it were} without reſil- 
tance brought mto caprinity rthofe Natlorts of tB&Sourh ? .of 
Arts and Sciences what can be faid , but'thar the Northcrne 
Inhabitant hath all,and the other in a manner noge : For libe-_ 
rall and ingenious ſcienccs and Schooles and Vniucrlitics dif- 
perſed'iri tnoſt parts of Ewroprand'elſe-where can ſpeake our 
lory : Which for ought T could cucr learne the Southerne 
Continent; neuer ſaw ; and admit they know fome thing in, 
tome Mechanical} arts, it is no more then neceſſity requires. 
Neither in the number and extent of inuention,oncuriopinceile 
of workmanſhip anſwearable tq that wee; nd. . The 
arte of Printing & Artilery were 1 ſuþpoſe*nienerof their ac- 
quaintance,except perhaps the later, which 1 dare ſivearc hath 
had better acquointance-then welcume ; as that which neuer 
ſhewed it ſelfe _ their ruine Y oy can here take 
lace iff this: compariſon ,-excepr ſome chart ſuppoſe the m 
RNS and Trodbienb#chefe wining cither- Boks 6 ve i 
cienthane miſcarried by time , or cl{t being of a newer birth 
are hid, wanting the hight of diſconery : But thisis'a tficete 
coniequre wanting ground : | Fox what Antiquity of record 
-eeuld euerſhew ſomnch-, as the toorefteps or 'tharkes of ar 
ſachmontmients? asfor the'countics' as yet vndiſcoucred, 
no berrer:conieuralt judgement canibeginen;; then by- that 
whichis already. found: For where all other yeaſon and obſcr- 
nation'is filent; Falwates hold equality the beſt meaſure : A - 
uother argornentnot inferiour toithereſt ; 4s. the antiquity bf 
the Northern natibns/ which-withourt- all -qaeſttan®tsfarre 
greater then that of the Southerne ; Becaute we cannot 'ma- 
gine any tman fo aduentorous topaſle into theſe remote quar- 
ters, tHuchtimesas thep}accs neerer- adioyning , growing 
. o-populotis; confliramed them to.teeke out! a new i lin 
won; which nomam cauld concemetto be but zri many yEares 
afte: 
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'Each' Merhchts TY the Tahabitins 
© thereiticonrained} may agame be.-diuided 
according tothe longitnde or latitude : ac+ 
cording to the Latitude, lobabitants's may 

| ._ becalledentberthecextreamte or Middle. 
6 Thc exrrcame inhabicants arg-_.cither the 
 . "Northerne or Soatherne. The former inthe 
- higher Hemiſphearc, T he other atcthe in- 
babitans thercucooppol rein the: ogher 
5 Thema Lab irareaks fach RO - 
+. ruace in the middlc berwixt the A quitor 

and the Polci in cicher Hemiſphere. 


- The, mi of the tie limits of Nerth and South in 
oe one Hemifpheare.hath caſed caſed preat errour's- 
morgſt the Afcients : Inſomuch as Hippacrates need 
the, ople ofcheNorthto be of aleanc &dry difpoſition,dfa 
ial and dr ſfarire ; whereas either writcrsourt of a 

,obſeruation hat found chem to beof —_— 

tRcret aA Rooeb | in refpe&t of thoſe of 

South, To compoſe which differcnce'we mitt hanerccourſe 
to that fb-puticioniof the Hemiſpheare before*mentioned, 
wherein weallotret of the 909 degrees accompred fromthe 
Aquatour tothe Pole,30 for heat, 30 for cold, & 30 for texe- 
perament; NV hexcbfthe ormerlyerh Sontthrward tothe Zqua- 
tour;The ſecond js accormpted from the polezthe other ivcon- 
cciuedto]ye berwixt both.But becanſe wee find this Marhe- 
© matical] duifion $o be too preciſe,toanfwere the obſcruation 
of Writers in'thigkinde,, we muſt a lirtle-altcr theſe bopnds, 
thar theſe rules may rather ſtoop to Natwreand'ubfernntion. 


thc; 
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then Naturebce ſquared zo omr owne conceits; yet flitlavee 
ſhew in a generality ; and for the molt part, that the tidthrall 
diſpofirionofthe Inhabitanes;; onght to be miged/and meatu- 
red according to theſe limits: though not exaRtly anſwering 
in preciſe ma, pews Whereforetowards the North wee limit 
theſe (with Boalkin & ry coy writers) which Te from the 
5 oh degree Northward tothe 900k im which Trat we thall 
tind $289" yuayn yah þ ry lhwer Ger 
 wmazifrom XMxnus and Hiparins to Scythia and Tartary, which 
pre; 2 evear part of Europe 8& Hfa : inthe Setith #4 ace 
themelb$ Spaniards, the' Stcilians ,Þeloponnejrares , 
(erians Syrians, Arabians, Perſians, Suftans, Gedrofians; Indi- 
ans, Egyprians, « 4p Carthagimans; N wnidians , £ybs- 


Ang , Moores , the Inhabjtantsof {or:aa mn.,Azerica. The 
mid9d!e Region is meant that ahi evil the middle 
lace betwixtche Tropicke and the Pole ; tiot thit which lyes 
etwixtthe Polcand the Line : the reaſon whereof wee have 
{hewed before; becauſe the places vnder the T ropicks are 
found to bee hotteſt , but vnder the Line grades ate; ſo 
that our remperate-Climc herewe placerthar Innes 
atrhe.qo., and endeth at the 50 degree of latitude: In which 
Climat be the Notthernmalt Sperne, France, Traty, the higher 
{as farreas the Maſe) both Hengeries, 7thyria, both 
a _ Me 5 ——_— hrace -—_— bertet 
ec Tia cnc er, Armenta,< krt #, Sogdian &,A aa . 
wo of the greater Afi: lo that all the Nations as xy | 
ned. in hiſtories, and: perfectly diſconercd in onr Nurtherne 
Hemitphearcare contained betwixt rhe joi degrees bf lati- 
tude andthe 60. What tothinke ofthe Nations dwelling be- 
twixt the rwo Tropicks, and thoſe whicharc'bo degrees ts 
the Pole, for wantof accurate obſcruationand Hiſtory vie can 
ſer downeno certainty a.yerſo farreas men:tnapiudge by con-. 
icAure,ue may tinthe RegionberwixttheTropicks, 
the-15 degrees from the Tropicke towards the Line , ro be of 
lke quality with the 15 degrees withont the Tropicke. The 
Tradtdndhemiddlowmterthe Equatour , being\itnore tempe= 
ratc,thewthariof the wn ,may'beantiged to come me 
p t 
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the temper of the middle Region betwixt-the Tropicke and 
the;hine, Love haps-lomEawhat hocter,, For, the Regions 
———_ Hows leflegernimy can be called yer thar 


 litle os we 6ind.concerning thenature of thele Inhabitants 


we; oo Os! wry vir Northery 
Hegulpt feet ach 0: of the ther ;:becaule 
where.n ogtherraule- EWes#t elte>we ma welgueflc theſe 
whchoreahewia Gnoao! nobaelagsy) dilpolition, fo far 
orth, as they f the . AV. which con» 
cerne the m on » Wee will rc 
duce te the td mo my £7 wo x theb ily qualitics; 
2 the mental AReetions, 3 theoutward:ARions. /_- 


» © \ Thecxrreame Inbabrtants towards cubes 
Mil Lo: we. in tomplexion Hot and Nout : 
w_ toward :the Equatour Cold -and Dry. 
5 - en middle indifferne as partthng 


17 16 wd Pi (s 37 ATE 

FENG. not bo ene rion —_ 2 points : ' 
theifeltds the Devlaration ofthe Cax/2 of rhug diuerſity* the 
fetond-ib the.effects and dinerſe rokens which this vanety of 
duces; zswellm theo Avcidenrs of the Body yagthe 
MindiThe'cauſe foroopencd; which ivithe 
Heat ofthe Sunne in Olimarey' neererthe Equatour., and' the 
Cold-in plaecsfarthet reinore;, and ſituate necrer the” Pote : 
whereafthe former, working on-the Internall-heat and moi- 
Gurepf men.aada}l other Treatures! 1n-thoſeihot 
Climats,drawes ivodt, and: icaviach fore; thas litre 
remaines butCald and Dry Melancholy,as the Seas inthebot- 


_ FRO was ESE er For-by 


ITE fron the 
jew ore * fee:confirmal! out of ordinary Þ 
W man J out ot'o 1- 
ence S—— ob anatillbericfar more:vigoroum Loo 
ror thon in Summer , and thatour loints arc 1noreoperatiuc in 


trolty weather,and M$ -— is:fmriag. On 


the 
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theother fide ir the Sammerweecommuntly obſcrue the con 
traty 1 we'find ouriontss lazyandbeauy , our Appetites dull. 
as may al{o bee percemed in the Bnglifh, Germans, and French, 
rravarling fromthe Norr# Southcrly into: Fra/y-and- Spaine # 
who iftheyconfric nod thert dyetto 2 {paring rate , they coav 
monly are ſarprizedbyarfets-: an example wehaue of Philip? 
Duke of « /a,liamgin Spare atted his Gorman faſhion, 

Biiton the comraryifa Spemard, whoit his owne Country-is 
mared to great Nigpardlibicfſe, arrige.mourNoraherne Count: 
rrey,he'commonIyproues wbetterirencher-marithenur na» 
Tue Inhabitanrs. And this #odmn abſernes wfallour uc , not. 
onely in Men, bur alſo in beaſts, which driuen\cownrds the 
Norch waxe fat, and —_—_— ; but towards the\.Soxeb they | 
pine away and waxe dcanee which-may. well be confirmed aut; 
of Leo Afer, who aucrres, thatal throbghout all Afrecke! 
 youthall tnd fexy- or noheards ofcatilcorhorſe; few ſheepe, 
and-1carcc.any /mnike= whereas; each mans. Table almolt in 
Germary and venir carer Plaine demonſtration. of our. 
Countreyesſtorein thiskind-: Hence may we thatas the. 
heatof the Sume towards the Eqraromr , by drawing out the 
meernali heatand\ moiſture canſeth men inwardly ky et left 
coldandelty x:f0.rowardy the Pole the. internal} moiſture be- 
rernaltheartbeing ſtrengthned and. thickned by externa)l cold, 
haneleft itothem acomplexionof heat and: monſture.,/T he 
middle Region betwixt boch .extreames being. compounded 
of doth; muſt! neades:by rizkureiand participation intoy a: 
Middle: qualiry. Beſides this qu of rhe-can'es of this: 
remperweethallobferue many ſpecial markesand Inftances 
which wilt diſcoucr. this —_— diſpofition... Firlt ,1t is 
plaine thathearand moiſture are the two qualitiesot fecundis 
ty; Whencec iti muſt;conſequently- follow: chaſe Regions 
which: are-meft-populons'to beechicfly endawed with this 
ity and difpoſition.. Now whereſhalweeotthis:Hemi- 
rec nCru/= mrs to whom Nature-owes a greater 
mcreafvotwankinde; butintheAarth unongft rhe Gather, 
the' Soyehtrarsyy the Stardians and Germans; by whole _— 
Pp 2 | ant 
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_ dant fertility ,. valt defarts hane beenecultured and inhabited, 
lately Cities hanc bin founded, Coloninr haug bin tran{ported 
anddrriued almolt tnitoa]l Sarope 2: Hence haye Aſerhodrios 5. 
&:P.Diacoma' comparcd the armievofthe.Nerth to fwarnics 
_ ofBees;:indrthe North is termed _—_ AMagnrethe Rorc- 
houſe of mankind : towit , from which. ſo-many (trong Nati- 
ansyab the Gorbes, the Gepidey the Hunnes; the Cytmiriansgthe 
| be 14anp,the Bur gandians, the ormear; the Pitts, 
the Hc>uds, the Shenians, the if/ans the Switzers and the Ru/o 
/rean renotifhaned toderinetheir Anceſtry, But, here may 
bee objected that the Soxrherne peopleare. much more addi- 
Red to Veverietherithe Nartherne,which ſeemesanargument 
of greaeer Hears Bur to this: Lanfwer ,thagthis infatiateap- 
re.of Yenerycinthe Searherwe people , procceds not frour 
fan dbe fromCholer Aduſt and Melancholy: which bumaurs 
carry.in them a Salt and ſharpo quality (according to Phylici- 
ans ) whichiſtirres vp their appetite to Yexery: which we may 
thiobſernaby. expericnce:: for nomenare more moucd 
thaciechi ite of carnal! Copulation , then Mean 

ly men. But howſoener this afeRtionis molk predominant 

m ſuch-men, yetit is hardly ſcoonded: by performance ; which. 
makes Geographers-zo afciibe thore pre EnEratl 
onto PIG yer" although-le | 
raigne moreinthe Sourherne men which thdifferentpropor- 
ion was without doubt granted-toctther ,.by thepromdence' 
of Almighty God, that they who were endowed with a grear 
ter -futfciency;, ſhould iciic affect ſchfuall delights than the, 
reft, which:warit | 16 T1, IO ww moiltuses! Aud 
thoſe ofthe other ſort CIWS ro more rai- 
ted vp. ro ot m3 room the their an 
me fayie. A argument to pratte. aur aflertion 

the Tall and lax ofthe Northerae man, which ar 

| gies tand; moiſture z whereas the: Saiitherne mantis. 
imall anddwarkiſh.m(itature ; compoſedat weake: and fachle 
Nerucs. Thatthe people fituate towardsthe Poe: in 3 mader 
ratediſance, ſarpaſic in groatndfle, can be ſhawnenotanlyin 
this cur ifphcare in the Germuncy: Serifians, Seigiens 
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and otherv/;; tut-alfoin the other by the Patrragomes , whote 
ſituation Southward anſweres ſomewhat t y tothe hight 
ob Gerneany. That monfture i52 great cate of prowth,appeares 
as well by Trees and other vegetalls, which growing in low 
and marifh'grounds increaſe to a'moſt incredible preatnefſe; | 
ns of thoſe forementioned otrthe ſide of Rio Negro in Pery | 
and neerethe Lake Hiarors nm tnaia as by Beaſts. For firft we 
tind the moiſta?t to bee df greateſt ature, which is the rea- 
fon why the great Whales and fiſhes in the ſea grow to ſacha 
vaſt quantity, Secondly , ſach Beaſts as haue horand moiſt bo- 
dies cannot fo well proſper and line in thole Southerne coun- 
rreyes ; as the horſe which by nature being hot nd moilt ; 1i- 
neth but faintly in e/frhiopsa, yer is of good ſtrength in Scyrhza; 
Whereas the Aﬀe being by nature hot and dry 1s of great ac- 
comptandſernice in Africke , in Exrope little reſpeRed, in 
Scyrhia cannot line; Neither- is moiſtvre ſufficient for| the 
growth except it bee ſtirred ypby heat >whereforewe may 
conclude hence that the Northerne mas hath both : Our of 
the contrary effets, wee may likewiſe colle&', that the 
Sontherne tnan wants this quality. Theſe reaſons indifferently 
proue theſe qualities to wit, 'of heat and moiſture, to bee in 
_ the Northerne man , and the contrary ih the Southerne. Di- 
verſe other arguments are vrged , tore to proue the ohe qui- 
lity . ſome the other apart. A great argument of hentin the 
Northerne man may bee his extraordinary drinking: 'A vicd 
which could-nener bee reformed or corrected by timesbr ſh 
rutes. This drowthof theirsftirring vp this defiredfdrinking, 
can-proceed from no'other cauſe then their heat : Whereas 
the Southerne man js ſeldome taxed of rhis vice : not becauſe 
hee is more religiouſly remperat then the Northerne ; butra- 
ther for the natural] temper of his body, which/can- neither 
require or beare ſo nuch as the Northerne. In ſo much as 
Bodin ſeemes to make a doubr, whether the immaderat drin- 
king of the Germans is to bee eſteemedapreaterfanln, then 
che niggatdly ſparing humour of the Fraliar ; firhtborh ariſe 
rather out of 'nature; then education' : Another arpwmnent 
of teat 1m the Northerne gg , is the extraordinary ſtrengrh 
' P 3 "2 
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in reſpc&tof-the Southerne man, which isamapparant demon= 
ftrarion of hear; Wee find'that the bloudot the Scythian is 
fall of tmall ſtrings ſnchavare in the gore of Bulls nE Bores, 
and betukeneth (trengrh :.W hereas the bloud of the African ig 
thinnc;ſuch as is ina Harror Hare. No lefle are thoſe reaſons 
which cſperially prouethe Northerne man. to bee endowed 
with mach moittyre. Thirdly wee may much better argne 
from tke Phyfiognomicall] accident of the body : wee ſhall find 
the inhabjrants vnder the Tropickes to bee exceeding blacke 2 
vndcr the Po/ejt telfe beyond 6odegrecs ſomewhat browne, 
bur from thence about 60 theircolour js reddiſh: from thente 
_ to045 degreeswhitiſh :abont the 30 they beginne towax yel> 
low; and then ſomewhat enclining to greene : all which pro- 
ceeds.ont of the variety of heat and cold : For the Blackneſſe 
of the African rabbut the Tropickes, wee can aſcribetono o-. 
ther eortainecauſe;; rhenexternal} hear, and internal} cold, his 
neceffiryp concomitant : neere To which approacheth the yel- 
low 4Ad-greene colour of the people not farre of; W hereof 
the forincr Uikcouers [Boller and Advuſtion': the other me an- 
r/oly; And'howſoeuer the browmeſſeof the people dwelling 
very ficere. the Pole may come by reafon-of externall cola; 
whichbyexcefe ;rathcrtifteswptheir moiſture; thety ffenge = 
thensthe internall hear: Yer the Redcolourot the Inhabitants 
about 60deprees is afirme argumentiof heat: and the whire 
bac of the middle people, anapparafttmarke ofa middle tem- 
per."\No lefſe may bee colleRted from rhe eyes and hafres of 
theſcrhree Nations. The eyes'of the Seyrhianzare ponerally 
tendirig taa gray colonr; The remote have them of a 'blew- 
whiriſh ſhining colour ;' as the ( yo-briams: and Danes accor- 
_ ding to Plnrarch; The Britannes,Germans;and Normuns come 
netre vntothiscolour,, but haue them not alrogether'to gray 
and'(hining but moreobſenre. But the Southerne!man hath ehe 
evlour ofhis eyes much/enclining toblacke.. Now nf wee: w)l 
belecantriftorle in his ore; *o!onrof the gyes 
182 vebygreararoument of heat ; 'Bnethe blackiſh tolour ar- 
gues thewant of heat; Thoſe which dwellinthe middle/Re- 
gions, hanc for the moſt part their eyes ofa tarke>blewnwhitch 


co:our 
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eglany »2pparentunthe gyes.of Goprechichas Pliny writes 
arc I a lid or dunme Ni aohy { f cHll Seo | 
merits 'befide$ thoſe before mentwoned;are produced ro ſhew 
the Northerne.man to. ſurpaſle in moiſture , as' the other in 
drouth ; The firſt may be taken from their yoice,which in the | 
w - tags) Northerge man istending t0hoarſenes ; but in the 
icassvery ſharp and ſhrill, as in} the Ethiopians, & Carthas 
gmians, and the molt ſoutherly Spaniards. That this difference 
dothariſc from the moiſture of the one,and the wantof it in the 
other may as caſily be periwaded;becauſe we obſerue women 
which are moiſter then men, to have ſharp & ſhriller voices: 
Alſo that too much moiſture m wood or -mertal} makes the 
 ſoundof it very hoarſe and harſh; as wee ſee inlead, whereas 
other mettallsgiue aſhriller ſound ; Anorher reaſon is drawne 
Hompheir extraordinary ſweating; for jt isobſerned, that Nor- 
therne rnyien trauailing towards the Sonrh,or warring in hotter 
Caowitreyes, are hike to faint and periſh throngh extraordinary 
ſweating , as Plwntarch ip the lite of Aarixs , records of the - 
moiſt badies of the (*1br1ans.Thirdly,ir might ſeeme woun- 
derfu!l which T atirus telxtegsof the Girmannation ;/that they 


long ſlothang yethate reſt beciuſe (as ih Thildren) the natu- 
rall heat ab. chery't6 Aon ;but the morſkire! procures 


Softneſle : whence they onlt cither fight or leepe: Hence the 


with bd the rhe /Frantht or Germans, 
hey toyanguilh "dis RC ear obler- 
neg ofthi French ,thit hate they-ſhewed them- 
1clges indre then Men, it th&Icronefle then Women, A 
fourth reaton tor inffnodtth tHe reſt may bs drawne from the 


taft X WES, 


Whjcrwe ae ſaid coricetniing his aſſertion more 
{tall appearghereafter by theſs 
| Pp 4 2 The 
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f 7; "The, Et} came Inhabetants rowards the Poley 
— auturally inclined to Mcchanicall 
/ workes and Martial! endeauours :'the' {xs 
_treame towards the Equatour to workes of 
7 Religion and Conteraplation : the middle 


tolavves and cluility. 
\ \Thercarcfoundthree kinds of diſciplinc, which vſually in- 
11a8e aud occupy the mind and facultics of man - The bill are 
Mechanicalt and externall opcrations,the which are projected 
inthe Futellettyall part , a recciuethet perfection from the 
bands and externall organs ; Such asare Artillery , making of 


Ordinance; calting of OTE Chymicallinucntion» ;Prin- 


ringand thelike Arts: The ſecond is Contemplation , ſepatage 
& remoyed fromexternall operation. The third as the nicane 
betwixtboth , is Cjull and Morall diſcipline , whoſe at and 
perfetion conſiſt » in the making of Lawes , eſtabliſhing. and 
goucrning of States , proerſvn and maintainin of Diuine 
-worſhip,with other warttersof the like nature. : The ifrs 1t 
pleated God fo to diſtribute to, mankinde , that the former 
ſhould bee molt appropriate to the zarLorga. -the. ſe- 
condto the Sautherne , the third tothe inhabi wy the mid- 
gdlere :1n ſachwiſc as ex hopns ad, Ny goes and not Ent 

the others os porſetion>cAll which w ſhelldemon onſtrats pk 
-out of the cauſcsand ground; Se ly, out of theef £43. The 
cauſes wee haue ſhewed in the form exr.Tb 6mMe.,. w creig. 
wee haue aſcribed ro the Narrherne man abundance. of hes 

-and moiſtare in reſpeFat the rai HE, the chick 


their minds:the 3rc,bythis meanes lefle giucnto cant mp 
tjon.. The. Southerne men hauiwgcold and dry brairies; are of 


greateſt vngeritandingin Conte Ree; magtets , ng (asit 


were) by reaſonof ave /qncholy tetnall operajj- 
2. Th c mid rempet of "%y braine om robs ds. 


ve. 
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be the mother of a middle diſcipline, which1s found co be thar 
which concernes Manners, Lawes , and Religion, Here ſome 
h:uc gone about to reduce theſe three kinds of people torhree 
p:anets anſ{werable to theſc 3 fiſpoſitions. Ouer ihe Southerne 
pcople they {et Sarmroe : theNortherne they. commit to the 
gouernment of Hers; the middle inhabitantsto /wpiter, The 
powerof Sarrrue according to the C haldeans confilts in Con- 

. templation ; ot [upiter in prathicall ation;of Mars in Artifici- 
all operation, Which 3 properties may be wel} gathered out of 
the Hebrewtongue,natures beſt interpreter ; tor Sarwrnethe y 
call xafIW which isas much to fay as quiet ; becauſe nothing 
betrer befits the nature of contemplation thenretired quiet- 
neſſe : Inpiter they call JIy which is as much to fay as. 1ſt : | 
Which the Grec74ns hauing receiued from theſe Hebrewes, 
they faincd [upiter to bee the God of Inſtice., Afars they.cal-' 
led 237842 which fignifieth ftrong. or puiſlant, for which 
caulct.the Chaldeans and the Greelaxs. wauld haue fars the 
God of warre. To Satzrxe they aſcribe co!d , to 4ſars heat, 
to Fwpiter a temperature betwixrt both.. To-thc trlt, they 
umpute the inuention of ſciences and fuch.as concernes Cony 
templation ; Tothe ſecond practicall prudence,; To the third 
Arts and Workemanſhip.. Whercof therfirſt depends from 
the Vnderitanding , the ſecond from. practicall diicourle , the 
laſt from the operacion of the phantaſie. But tocome neerer 
the matter and deſcend to particulars: ; wee will firit beginne 
awiththe Northerne man whom ye ſhall find to be the father 
of moſt mechanicall Inuentiansas of Gwmes , Printing, the 
art of LsquefatHon , (bimiftric with infinite other excellent 
Arts, Henceit comes to paſſe that the /talians and Spaniards, 
/are-vied toſendpuct for Briraiuesand Germans , as far thoſe 
'Whichargendowed with abeauenly. gift in the Invention of 
veiges df Mertralls vnder the Earth, as alfo for the opening and 
wellorderingofi\u, h Mincs : I.ct any. man caſt his eyes an 
Hnglang the Newher-lavds, Germany, , he ſhall tind the Inha- 
birans gencrally,, gichgrasthe Schollergand darlings of Aſars 
weildingtheirAyords,, or.as-P:0ners lexelling of maunteines 

gF a6-rgrers.contrining thercourſe.of waters, or hunting 'm 
| the 
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234 GEOGRAPH'TE. The ſecond Booke, 
the woods;/or phowing/in the field, or looking totheir flockey 
on the monntaines;or working ia their ſhops,or atleaſt ſer vp. ' 
on ſome externall workeor other : that their wits. ( as Boar 
merily ſpeakes) might ſeeme to bee 1n their handes, From 
-whence come for the tnoſt part our. ſenerall fortes of ſtuffes , 
our choice workes in wood, mettall, Inory , our variety of in- 
ſtruments , fromthe 7ra/ran or Spaniard? Notruly : they can 
rather admire then imitate ; and better ſet vs the mater/alls 
then inuentthe workeminſhip , like thoſe diſtreſſed 1/ae!ires 
which were enforced to-runne' vnto the Philiftinerto have 
their ſ\vords my ned. As weaſtribe to thoſe ndtions of the 
North this perfection in operatiue and external! facultics ; So 
canmot wee deny the Sontherhe man his due prerogatine, 
which is Religion & Contemplation. For theſe nations Being 
aboueall other affeted with melancholy, willingly withdraw 
themſclues fron; common ſociety into Delatts,and refnotolres 
ceptacles,more accommodated to abſtraFed meditation :'For 
contemplation ( being of the Hebrewes tearmed aprecious 
death) hatha ſpeciall force to ſharpen the wits of men,and by 
ſepatatjon, (2s itwere) from the dregges of thewalgar, not 
vie! Fpehs vitohiih 'the ſeercts's| natures bare: ines him 
Wines to fie Vp t& heaven in ſacred meditation, Wheneoe/it 
cannot ſeeme ſtrange thatfrom theſe parts at firſt proceeded 
the Prophets, PW ophers, Mathematicians of great eſtimati> 
on, Alt thay almoſt all Retigions ofany great moment owe 
therr fit originalf to thoſe parts>we need roue hy farther then 
the Hebrewes, Chaldgans, Egyptians, Grecidjis\ whom wee 
ſhall find the firſt foundets/of Dinineand HunianeGieaces. 
Which hiſtoticoll obſeruation difſents ry Per fr6n- the 
indgement of the Naturalifts : Betauſe (as Hwarims 6bſerucs ) 
the tre foment of thebelt ynderſtanding,chnfifts Hithiiebld 
and drye braine incident to'melancholy: *Afid-Aifatteob- 
ſernes, dd ge bn aye are {0 _ th more WR 1.19 
approach the prudencic of man ,' v mach they partake 
the qudliey ofale, Ak inflancct Res: may bee NN Tarthe 
de gt} whofe bloud (according -ro PH FT Ritbry Yis 
coldeſt of all other Creatures. TothisT-niight adde Oran ar- 

| gument. 
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game it ofthe. rotgious: difpofition of the Þowtherne mary, 
what {to fer writes boncerning the viſt number of Fem= 
in1dme phcesof Africke,as about Foſſe & Aorocco;therr 
{tri&odterruationof holy rites; their rigide Eccleſialticall cen 
ure; wit} Much like. Wharis ſpoken by eAlzarez of the hill 
exmatrin' the midit of '{frreke ', of ther {trange Library.” 
Churches!, iPaHtaces. , with other matters of 'this purpole, 
wonld:ſerme welt 'to:my purpoſe ; Ka#Fthe ingenuity to be-. 
lecmerhe lefiaite.) Bur againſt this maybe obiected perchance 
that on Chril ian 91 maptitrgs is thertucttand = y Reli= 
ion bathno tfooting as yc t thoſe Sartherne Na- 
See has Mei Cr Hae. nv NA platforme 
of Eccleſiaſtical}, gonernment,as we find inother Churches to- 
wards the Nereburmetrat. To the firſt I anſwer ;that we here 
ſpeake of the Inclinatian 6f men to Religions exerciſes , ſo far 
has it deperid$'on; cheivriatural) difpoſition3at reſpeting 
thisot that:Religion : for to bec informed inthe tug Religion 
and reic a!l other , depends not any way on the naturall In- 
clination of men, but on the immediate gifrofth="A!mighty 
God ; which js pledſed oftentimes to mike?etuienof one 
Narianbeforethe#thers, 26 make the 6fle (according to the 
wn nee vi ſſeitof honour,theorliah of diſhinour; To the ſecond 
Hikewiſeanfwer, thatin Religion two thingsare to be con- 
fidered : Firſt the Religions anddouwvur Inclination: of man to 
embrace djuinecontemplation © Second}y;, the envedig 
und gouerniitg ef Religwuratdions3-accordivipts Iawe 
StarareFpertaniing rotho(exrerfiall reeithenitof the Church, 
The forttierontly being granted-rovthe Sawtherne man , wee 
may aſcribe the Terkedhion of the other to'the people of the 
Middle Rebion; whomwe hane pronogneed tobee moſt hap- 
pVinthe minagins of Ciuill aflaires ant Politieke goucrn- 
nent New t prove this/peoplers bee bt endow:d with 
this faculty}; miikty veatons this Bee atleaged; becauſeaccor- 
ding w the teſtymonyof moſt approned' writers ,, wee hane 
fountIawesMaiſncrs Strrutcs/&the beſt manner of gauern-= 
ing Common-wealths rote proceret from rhete Nations. 
For Hiſtories will ſhew vs thar the rpreareſt and beſt ety 
| | | 4 
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ofthe world hme flouriſhed in eLfn; Greece, Afnin 1 Tray, 
Frantt,Gerrhanyavhich lic betwixr the £qnart ow82 ee Pole, 
from the 40 to the 50'degrees : Andthat ourof theſe Hhranc al- 
way proceeded the beft commanders,the moſtpruderet States- 
Menand Law-giuers, the wiſcft —_— moſt eloquent 
Oratours ,the warieſt Merchants. \ as nenrher African 
the Sonth nor Scy:hia in the North; could eutt tigaſtof irany 
Law-giucrs or States-Men worthy note ; whence Gale com- 
plaines that Sey2hia never bronght forth any Philoſopher be- 
ſides Apvacharfiof any greatcredit, 7 


- *2 The People of the, Extreame' Repion row® 
ards the Poles im Martiall prowefſe bane 
commonly proued ſtronger then thoſe neere the 

o  Equatour : but the muddle people more from- 


© - dent then either in the efiabliſhment and pre- 
ſeruation of Commonwealths, 

The gtounds of thus Propoſition wee hane layd before : for 
the forgzer.clauſe,, that the people of the'Northſhould prove 
morepuiflant then theſe of the South, may well bee /concln- 
ded out of their-naturall p43 on of body ,” and their courage 
of the minde : whereof the latter makes them ready to at- 
tempt , the other to execute moſt chiualrous defignes. Nei- 
ther want there moſt: true are Py ry oe in hiſtory 
to ſecond.this principle « for cucry man thats indifferent!y 
ſcene in hiſtory may obſerue with wonder how the ſtrotig 
Nations of the Scyrhians hane. innaded the South | wir- 
ning from.them many Trephies and victories : whereas wee 
ſcldome find any expedition ſet on fram the South 'to..the 


' North ( except'to the loſſe or ruine of the Sourh?Y worth 


any memorable relation. To this many would haue'thefe 
threatning bs hecies of . Jeremy , Exechiel and. E/ay t al- 
lude:, which foretold , that from che North for iſſue 


warres , troopes of horſemen,and the Ruines of Kingdowmes:This 


we (hall obſer to bee true not only in the generall , bur al- 


moſt 
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moſt mall-particular Stateswhich wee ſhall find propagated 
from the Northwo.the South. The 4ſrian: at firſt ouercame 
the . Chuldeax;;/ the Adedes the A4fſyrians ; the Perſians the 
Medes the Greeker the Perfans, the Parthians the Greeks,the 
Romans the Catthaginians , the Gothes the Romans, tiie Twrkes 
the eFrabiexs , the. T artars the T wrkes : 3nd howſocner the 
Roman by their proweſle wanne ſomewhat towards the 
North , yct found they by experience that beyond Darubirs 
NUSTEAT MALLET Was To be ed; for as much asrheſe Nati- 
ens could not be eaſily vanquiſhed,and being owner come would 
not away with ſabiection : which (as ſome ſay) was the cauſe 
aig > AP of ſtone oner the Da- 
»0Ww , Was P cd to breake itdowne. 7acirme expreficly 
confefſeth , that the Germaps were too hard for the Romays, 
andcould not haue bechc oucrcome by them , burby rhe ad- 
uantage of the weapons and .manner of fight-; whercia the 
Romans having long continued a cinill Nation , had practiſed 
themfchues: which he ſeconderh by many'iinſtances'; drawne 
from ſeucrall conflicts betwixt the Germansand the Romans , 
which he might well ſpeake ; for as much as bimſclfereports 
2710 yecres were ſpent in the conqueſtof Germany , and no 
Nationid much troubled them as this;whichnotwithſtanding 
when all was paſt , was thought tobee rriumphed outer rather 
onquered. It werean infinite taske ro write al] which 
T acitut relates of the valour snd: warlike diſpoſition of the 
Germany being a Nation louing ref, and hating Tdlenes, puni- 
thirig;eowardice with Death , and repating itan incxplable 
ſhame fora abject wo ſec his Princeflaine mBarraile , and re- 
curne alive withokt' him, As mach or more hee reports from 
Imlius Agricola,then Proconſunl of Britany,of our ancient Bri-! 
#4 Nation whole factions anddifſentions amongſt themſelnes 
gtte/orcafionito the Roman victory, andnot the Rowen valour 
wherein hee confeiled them! no way to ſtand mferionr, To. 
othen this affertiog , - Hiſtory will afford an cuidence 
#moit"in. enery corner of the worid , wherein wee thall find 
the -Nofth. by fandry | ; to have premiled againſt 
the Savthe/. the Za/fparts wee find that C:195 Cay a Nor- 


therne 
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therne 7 ax: ar conquered the Judians: ThatthetFingariitus als 
ſoconquered the Armeniars.; and yetthe Lamemanshadduch 
aqnuant2ge againſt the Southerne people , that the Afemalrches 
cltcemed a ftrong.Nation in e/Egypr, werefwſtchoſenout of 
«Armenia. Alſo. wee find that bs people of Cathay ;ſfubdned 
the Chizor and the /ndians. Wee read alſo that-Anhorper a 
Saracen Sultan of Perſia, hired certaine Nartherne $cythians, 
with whoſc ſtrength hee ouerthrew the Caliph of B4by/on-, 
who dwelt afterwardsin 7 #rcomanis, Neither wants; Amec= 
rica many. cxamples in this kind, andnoqueſuon bur many-o= 
thers haue beendrowned inobliuionfor want of Hiſtory. We 
find that the people of the North.in this Continent preuailed 
againſt the South.,. and conquered Afexico, which was after= 
ward ſubdued againe by Corte/e $; and by. later idiſcouery: of 
our Engl: nation weare giuen to and that the people. 
about 7 erra de Lahoradore arc atierce warlike, people , in;:fo 
much as rather thenthey would yeeld themie)ues to be. taken 
captive by. our men,they hate been ſcene to make away them- 
{c:ucs. To goe nofurther then our own.countrey, who kagwes 


"not how many famous ouerthrowes haue in later Ages, heene 


giuen to the Spay;ards and the Freneb, eſpecially to the later, 
who haue feared the veter yndoingot ther State yet neither 
of theſe twagreat Kingdomes, could'cuer attempt,any. thing 
againſt the Engianvortby Chronicle or. obſeruation +, If any 
manobie@ the aRions of King #/ihliamthe Aa why » WEE 
can anſwer many-wayes : firſt that hee wanne the oyeraignty 
not mecrely by the fword, but by. Agreemeng and.compoſitt+ 
on,chall cnging a promiſe from King Edward theprede ' 
and being fortified witha ſtrong fatzon of the nobility of the 
Realme : and moreouer” the malice of rhe: Sabiects againſt 


| Haraid beingan yſurping Tyrant, nu Amp to his 
EE 


victory : whereforc wee cannot. iu $atrue Conquekt : 
yer hath Eng/and beenc conquered of the Daves a more Nor- 
therne people,and ſuffered many inconueniencesofthe Story, 
but yet were neuer-able toconquer them-vrrerly ;-or bring 
themynder ſubiection zalthoughtower innumber ,andneers 
their Confines. Now: for the: ſecond*claule; Ma tho-:ovr 
5:15 pic 
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ple ofthe Middle Regionare more pronident in preſcruarion 
of Common-wealths is warranted out of the tame .grounds : 
for tothis two things areneceffiry , to wit , Armerand Coun- 
fell : whence they vied to paint Patararmed ,to fignifie that 
notonly frength but (onn/ſell was neceffary for the eftabliſhe! 
imentofKimedomes.The .Sowtherne people (as wehaue ſhew- 
ed)being altogether addited to contemplation , have beene 
vnable either todefend themiclues , or repell an enemy. On 
theother fide the people ofthe Norrbhauing firengrh fuftici- 
cnttoeffule,for wantof prodenceand connſell could neuer long 
enjoy .theirConqueſts, fo that wee ſhall ſeldome read of any 
greatEmpireeſtabliſhed of either. Bur the middle people ha- 
uing ſtrength tofubdne the Somrherne , and policy enough to 
oncrcome the ſtrength of the North, haue cftabliſhed many 
gretrandifameus Empires. Here for an ample example wee 
may produce the State of the Roman Empire , which borrow- 
ed dives and-diſeipline from the Grecians,nauticall Sciences 
trom the Sreilians and Prnicks, military diſcipline! fromtheir 
dayly exercife : and'thereforeqvas it no great wonder; that in 
ſtateand glory they ſurmonnred all orher Nations. On the 0- 
ther ſide wee finde many famous vidtoriesatchieued by the - 
N ar therne people, yet could they neuerleane behind them any 
large Empire: but ascaſtly-loſtras-wonne their Kingdomes. 
Thus fared it withthe Gorher, the Hinnnes,the Herali,and the 
Vandals , which with ſo many ſtrong Armies inaaded Exrope, 
and ea, who ncuerthelefſe for want of Wiſdome and fore- 
light, conld'net hold what they got, or fertle therein any ſtate 
oHong continuance,” >» oo Hh 
4 The extreame TNepions in manners, acti 
..:.. 00s, and cuſtames , areccleane-oppoliteybe 
T0e1 onetbithe other. The middle partake of mix. 


$.F)} Y api mw ,< x : 
2... hilt of $0th.,... ee Bur 0 

| EFhat the manners of men depend on the naturall complexi- 
on:and.temper, is:warranted as well by experience as appro» 
wed tcltynony.of.. our. beſt. Philoſophers. For bowlocuer 
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tro--may makea crange; yerthis isextracritind+ 
| neymaryr ee aphEis raines 'once looted meneaſily retmnetotbeir 
former difpoſition :* Hov much the» Norrherne manidifters 
from the: Sow: herue in natural conftimution, weehaneformer- 
ly taught ; out of whichweecarinorbut.conchade 
parity 10.mv4mrers and enſtomes 3 Vere ſhew a move {peciall 
and cuident demonttration., wee will make a particular\cru- 
meration of ſach atleRions as are incident tothe Norrberne &X 


+ Fiſt therefore, 46 ng ac emis err yt 


þ vg 0 410 noir ner 'of-too 
much leujty and incofſtanty : The Soaitherneman! corntrari- 
wiſc of too much peruer ,28 well inc ag 
aftedtion; The reaſon of beth wee lnuc before 
their naturall oompicxion : : which inthe former is inclined ro 


the other. Ga/enderuungallvermnes 
. makes Choler the mother of 


, blond of nnrth, eons eftnagfencles Our: '0 


of infinite» vices * Which Inequality 
found in the cxtreame regions : 
if are obſerued; to hanc beene oe rn 
then ſcof the middlercgion : For the murability and leui- 
ty of the Northerne Nations , wee can haue nogrearer: 

ment thenthe change ofreligion: It is written of the © 


othes and Viſepothes , that being by Ki Aitila, 
op bebogte Falen tharhee ras Fon tree grantthem adwellng 


, that would fabmut them - 
gegen tarthey voakd Chriſtian 
Religion.W hich obrainedtheyfled from their promile 


and perfidioully burnt the Emperor alme. The Gorhes,as foone 
as they came into 7e«/y, embraced the Chriſtian Religion; but 
ſoone ranne into Arianiſme : The people of Groewlant accor- 
ding 


5 4C. MAP, XIV. 2Ft 
ding to Mnnfery relation, being of a wauering diſpoſition , 
fone li{trhe Chriſtian Retigion, bat foone relapſed to Jdola- 
ie The” Twhkes being a kind of Srythians , idbone as they 
came inte Hf, _ preat conſtrainr, embraced Afa- 
bunmotanime; The Tirrary likewiſe; without any enforce- 


menCyeelded firſt to Chriſtianity, and foone fellbicke tothe | 


Arabuan rites. The Noymanr comming into Fraxce although 
very rade aid batbarous; rei Gentiliſme , Paganiſme , 
Ubſeribed rothe Chriſtians,” As foone-or ſooner the: INlar- 
ders fell from Fdvlarrie to the true Religion. The. Bohemians 
amd Savonefirftoatt off the Rowan yoake”; which were ſecon- 
ded by41l Sarome; the Ciries of the Balticke ſea, Denmarke, 
Norway; Stedid, Helneria , and Britainy. The reuok of thele 
Nations#frumthe Reman fubiction, I cannot tearme /emiry 
or inconftancy in theirchiefe leaders and teachers : Being ch 
as ypon long deliberation and mature advice attempted that, 
whichthey kitew to bee molt conſonant to truth and reaſon: 
to-whon withort donbt God Almightics hand was not wan- 
— for therndeand 2#/gar people to be ſo ſoone wonne, 

ned from one opinion to aonther, withour longer deli- 
beration 5 was argument of a »»rable diſpoſition : Sith: there 
can bee no/greater token of 1zronſtancy then to make anab- 
ſolute change of Religion in all points in fo. ſhort a ſpace; 
whereas the Religions being ſo neerely affined, the one to the 
other , no man at fir fight 5 out of rea/anand diſcomrſe would 
embrace or-reie&-all grounds togerher , but by degrees : No 
leffe argumentof /eiry in thoſe Northerne people , is the di- 
ftraRtionand dmifion'of them inro ſo many ſorts and fattions 


of Religion, 'as wee findnow in Germany , Belgia , Polonia, 


and el{e-where , which no donbtar firſt proceeded fron one 
or few beginnings:* But onthe contrary fide , if wee looke on 
the Afrivans and Sontherne people , we ſhall find them as: 06- 
flinate and perner/e inſtanding to their owne [0)'g7 mey , As 
ready totaxthe Novtherne people of lenity and [nconftancy. 
Forſach hath been the {erfed ronftaicy of theſe garions,as wel 
Africans as' Afratichs; tht no 'meanes could be inucnted to 


draw them from their opinion , but eithet' heanenly miracles = 


Qq | 


: onely in men burtalſo in.women a 


- nen Sonnes, (as wee hnd im the bac 
was 4s farre from turning them from their Ceremgny. pt fore 
bearing the cating of Swines fic{hy, that bath the mother. inui- 


-4s Thane c 
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6r-torce af armes. W hich conſtancy. hath beenc apparant , not 
| Glleem: which anade 
eAntiochus Wm Nd REDS Np. cruelty tortured the fe> 
ke of xhe Haccabees ),-yct 


ted then,and the Children willingly ſabmirted themiclugs to 
Martyrdome. Aeainſt this conſtancy Afahemer; when neither 
by fained miracles. nut perſwaſion, he ſaw he could preuaile, 
betooke himſelfe to Armes , for the cſtabliſkmenrot his dilci- 
plinc which otherwiſe hee could no wayes.haue brought to 

-\ſ-. Andit is ſtrange to ſee the Iewesatthis day, which be- 
ing a people cHpyrts oucr the face of the whole Earth, groa- 
ning,vnder the {cruile yoake of ſubician, hauing no King, or 
tupreame goucrnour of their awne., haue 10 acl ,Te- 
tained their religion , for theſe three thouſand yeeres, Whas 
ſhall I fpeake of the MMabnmerans in eAfrickg and. effi ;. of 
the P1.dians , the Chinot andother e people , which 
hating once ſcrlcd a platforme of Religious diſcipline, arc imn- 


pregnable againſt a}l perſuaſion , maincly oppolingthemſclues 


azainſtrhe grounds of our Religion, having nat ſo muchas the 


principles of nature to ſupport their owne. To let-paſſe the 


ordinary commerce and trafficke. , with.;Chriſtian. nations, 
which in ſo cuident a caſe, might probably beger ſome fruits; 
the admired Induſtrie of he Telarres ,creftingtheir Colleges 
amoneſt them might ſceme to promiſe greater matters. But. 
han redibly beene cnforced , by faeh as haue- trauai- 
Ted ; as well into Twrkzeas eAfrickgand /v4;a, the enent of 
their Jabours hath come ſo farre ſhorrufexpeRation, that they 
hane by rheir conference rather engendred a worſe opinion 
of Chrittanity. Which though.ſome may imputc probably to 
their indireft meancs and ſuperſtitious rites , impolingen, the 
conſcience , what God neuer commanded, but.rather forbad : 
Yer who o ſhall obſcrue the cunning and ſubrilty of thete 
Sophiſterswill rather aſcribe jt. to;the peruexic and ſtubborae 
difpoffrion of the people, vnapt to.recciue anyncw.imprefii- 
could imagige they could be ſo power». 
| | faa!] 


« 
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fall in Powe and infeting others with their Roman ſu- 
perftitionintheſe 2 aah> opts their conſiences better cnfor- 
medour of Gods Word , and their vnderfſtandings ordinarily 
better taught, in principles, and oy way more ſtrongly 
tenced againſt temptation. As theſe Soatherne nationsalwates 
boaſted of their ownie Conſtancy asa prime vertue , ſo cealed 
theynot'tovpbraidethe Northerne man with inconſtant leui- 
ry. This the 7ralians obiet to the French and Germans (as 
weefinde in Tacite. ) The Greeker heretofore to the 7ta- 
lant, the Cretiansto the Grecians , the Hebrewerand Ag yp- 
tian; to the Greekes and Cretians ; On the other fide the 9- 
ther hane ſo mich complained of their peruerſe and ſetled fi- 
perſtitions. ' For to iudge indifferently of either , they are both 
vices declining from thatgolden mediocrity , which wee call 
Conſtaney. - For the defect is lenity, the excefle Pertinacy : 
_ and as it 18 very culpable in any min to turne with eucr 
winde ; (6 it is aspreatan indiſcretion, to be ſo wedded to our 
owne opinions or affe&ionsas to turne on no occaſion:Becauſe 
all things vnder the ſanne arc fubiet ro change and alterati- 
on: 'And therefore it is the part of a wiſe man to accomimo. 
date himfeMe vnto the obieQ, and not in a fond dreame to 
wreſt all the world to his owne fancy. For a wiſe Sea-man 
willrather obey the ſtorme then ſceke his raine, and whenhe 
cannot recouer the port, will turne toany other point for his 
' owne preſcruation. I ſpeake here onely of matters of ſtate 
and policy , and not of religious ations , otherwiſe then <on- 
cerne the extermall rites and Ecclcſiaſticall diſcipline,the moſt 
part of which, by wiſe men hauebeen eficemdd wo other,then 
matters indifferentwhich may admit of change & altcration. 
Bur here ſome one might obica that the Frexch of all Nati- 
ons , haue been generally taxed of lightneſſe and inconftancy , 
being notwithſtanding in the middle region. , mare North 
then the Africans , yet more South then the Germans or Scy- | 
thians 1 cannot altogether excuſe them of this Nationall ble- 
miſh, yet with their countreyman Bodiz , Thold it more fit! 
rearmed temerity then leuiry, being a people veryquicke ts 
agill , as well in ſpeech, asaftion in ſo fc as the executions 
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of matters with them many times are: pal, ere the: 4p award 
can nn dey A %, for as the iSparsfarconniell-15s0ucr 
fow.,and full ofdelayes, ſo is the Frenchirop headyand-bakty: 
and as dclay to the one , ſo:rafþnes to the other -harh-proued 


\ dangerous, The mcdigerity betwixt buth,, beiniga prompti+ 


wde or alacrity. in.cffcing mattergistobe egeemedarayers 
tuc, which wefind in the. /ra/iavs,, whoſe ation-is quicke.cn= 
ough , yet commonly.grounded on ſufficient deliberation ; yer 
if We COm etherwocxtrcames »W&Qe ſhall end-the. Spanr/es 
delays to hauc quercome the #zexcb baftineſſe ; being farre 
Icffe ſubiedt roerrour,, then the other, be nets vn 
Another difference betwixt the Northerne and Southerne 
an.is diſconered 1n the. AﬀtcRion of Anger and Reucenge. 
The Northerne man though guickly.moucd t6anger, and very 
riglts,prauokes his encmy tothe apen,field,and afteralittte 
time is quickly ried, forgetting the iniury, The Sentherne 
ah contrary\iſe is nor. {o quickly iaraged , butbeingonce 
buoked , purſucth his reucnge by.-lcoret ſtratagemes., rather 
henopgn fury,andavillneucr, or very.hardly be. drawne tor es: 
conciliation: Which baſc and brutiſh daſpoſition erifeth not» fo; 
much bat of their cuil] education (as lome haye imagined as 
out of melancholy.ill tempgxcd,, A provte whereof weekave | 
im moſt men atpogelt vs , ofa achngholydifpogtion.) which: 
ard to Thu ett; PA rs , threaten danger and ha-: 
red. imp acab! .: of this di PRIPato Here Atax and M. Cori 
tans, whereof the former for want af revenge, ina diſtrateds 
taty feft on the cards ufcattle: the ather would byno.meanes; 
be recongiled to his Countreymen, ull heſawall their: Cities 
ih flames, Of the. op Africans, rrany biſtories haue 


ginenreſtimonies,c{pecially Zee Afergtpeaking obthe (arthae: 
ginian diſſentivn ; and withilater Writers molkmemorable is 
the ſtgry of miſerable Zfalleafſes deppled.ohhis Growne his 
eyes burnt out, an'! his face disfigured, tendringhiveomplaint: 


* tothe Emperour Charles; This crucky-hathno leflebeen:obs: 


ſerie in the mol} Foutherne eLmarigans ;; with whomiris a: / 
cuſtorne to! athe their childrenin thy bloudabtheir: Baughte+/ 
red enetnies,:odrinke their blaud;1ndbangyet with their car=- 

"Ip | os | caſes 
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cafes: And if we ext 1T 6F tortates and ſertere 
Iawes,weſhall find th mnt derined from the South- 
cre ly ran cheNordhcrne! were hath ſe{dome vied bar 
vrwillingly in martersof horrible Ardnot mus 
good reaſory hane our Tawes taken off fg | 
uitionofmateficorsincaſes's id murther) ZN, 
extorriowof confeſſion by extreanic tortures,athingcorition 
was the frat; ; gre (as fomeof Ky Statiſts hate 6bſer- 
tied) pur Nation ts by nature more IE Bnet 
tormire, and i wc ery ine ps t 
lingly be brought to the blocks of gallowes, ther ths rIcRe: 
whereas the Southerne people by their” melancholy rexfiper 
more fexrchull of dank} and Th Ct inf , wil 
yeeldrather to! eateſttorthrite then confe! 

Thirdtywe fb) ficd as prears diſparity Lanny: he 
therne and Sodtherve tran in' theflurtifh careleſnefie of the 
one; andthe cleanly neatnelſe ef the orher. 7ariru reports of 
the'oltd Germany}, thit r Hi ar Hive: In thelr their How > 1 


ſordide tratiner'; Minot naked)" 
roomesibreceptacles'as well oftheir beaſts is of Fe ifcfies. 


whichcuſtome we ſhall not find nhche uwigedartiongit tome, _ 
ifweretdL ting of the Weftphalizrr,orhaue formuch = 
patience elſewhere td per! pane oy erect 
that the Srythizns rerrhey found then! pPre 
ſed on the way,ot in wy detenn 7 hunger or thirlt, nopbs,s 

' toopenaveine vnder onraihetirn 1th ba; 


blondand'to barigitet wi the ett This wereall of 7 amerlanch 
Army onthe like cocaſion; bur th  Sowrhrhe pes leare of 4 . 


neatandcleanlydifpoſition,ab aff fordideand vhclcan- 
ARS barhings & raſh s, not only in facred - 


and Eccicſis call mattery, baralſoin prinare. And' therefore 
ro wonder if (as Xenophin: among the Anciehts reports) that | 
amongſt the 'Perflany ir were. pr! a very vithannerly | 
thing to iſpi t; or that amoneſt the Abyſſmes ( as Aluares 
- writes)" fhoald bee deemed a moft hainous and fagitious 
barn refs yfilthor fpittle ln any of their temples. Anar- 
guunent of may de their r etna 6H affeion of neat & / 
Qq 3 dainty 
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Aajntyd&)icates, which. (as plhrmanipalates2 is malt ,qqtgd 
Fe dara atickes.and Egyptians, by wh Cog Hes Fo Ap- 
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peecvenfighiinl Gen the: TLRs frength-of- a 
and force ofthe ſpirits:But the Sowrherne' people contrariwilt- 
variting that degree of hear; intheir pronunciation:abttaine + 
from theſe hard afpirations and colliſion of many: conſonanes- 
withonevouweisto.moHify-cheharftinesj as wenidd- 
m the G-ebs, Latin, Spanifsand Frulien cs: ; wiittrhua 
neererto theSonch. Alſothe Turks, dfrabian,and Porfra; 
' tongues are by ſuch as are experienced in them , fayd/wbee; 
fveerand elegant.- Alſo itisto bee noted; thatas'o —_ 
Colonies of the' Noreb haue imudedrhe South 
raining the fame-foore.fteps:and original], nor 
ding mudhalreretrheir pronunciationnot onel y _—_ the! 
mixture and impreflionof other langaages, but alſo 
the pair 0 , agwee: findthe-Gerrfh rongac of this: 
Spaniards tobe c nged to a ſmoother and?{weeter promun-: 
ciation, theh that which is retained inScy2hia. 1 ipeake notht 
the Latin mixartegbut of the: meere Gorr/ words, which wee' 
ſhall percemes. mothifica! withi1more wowels.) and: fer” rpia- 
fiyecrertertninations/Thelike may beadblerucd inthe Hebrew: 
e, which(as Z{cphus nmr re tomerimes,; a Keader' 
is Vniuerfiry obſernct) tothe care founded: far ſweeter 
td atrilan wt /.amt Perſian dialeRs thent It>0Wne off 
cinat}; notehavit” in chem moreperfeH: (whioh'were:me 
pierff to beteene)'bur becauſe mery in provomncitigof'olans. 
ming: pleaſure before Agri pomarehind molhificd it; 
elsandiaſ} inddictrsFathet to ſerne theeare then * 
_ vadetſtanding.”Notefſea#:Aarion: ſhalweetmd of diucrſe! | 
NG gr oo -fofting with-cmubrfeidifpelitions. ' The] 
Northern mans humour-confortes < beſ w with then Phrygian' 
meafure ; a loudand ti rem Hes par Snot 
his ſpirits moremo antetsihe Ly E P&o-! 
oe Prls middle region; are moſt ofal|:delightedwithrthe) 
Derteks; -# malicke hereroforevicedinfacrediegercites. They» | 
who know theſe meaſtres exatly') and which 1s azrecable» | - 


to thix'or thite rmaris Fancy , will-gine'a robable:gueſſe vnro' | 
tris ition. Aen.aqret your maithinrol | 


mijanfiers? es of the NVorrherne and- Soarberne' 'nath-? 
Qq 4 ons 
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* nome ne wen _ «wit Nor. 
.1n-generd WOE; COMPANE: 
thenneapan with the Sontherve!, wee ſhall end the ane-white 
atandabragerblocks or-ta 3 the-ate big-boned,/-tbe 
ouondatradds ;<he vafieto bedveets 
- ual; the weake,: buy wneyandexcumſpct 2: Theone. 
giuen.muchto-wine, the'other cxecedi - the;one ne, 
gle&inghoth bimſclfe and others; the eraarehull and cere- 
gg 4 ERP rn. mers — -:n 4 minded; 
ONS! ather parfþmonioue: age | 
rate.theacther rouw; 7 nn on ne pgs 
kendfome ; the one pluineand timple-, the ther: eratrie; the: 
peel Sauldier,the other a Prieſt;the onea VWorkmangthe other: 
opher 3 Egan Noni: 
thamber ofbi&-with.c:: 32100571 3s 44) 
Qua of the; mixture of theſe Sarvoheiory it a. no difGeult. 
martteritodraw-the diſpoſitior ofthe. middle Nations. For tin-- 
ding ES ae ae 4 mms 6 eee ee :Cameh) 
* ta@b@& bt p-dmeric>, partoppolitc one: 
| wotheother y.ndifpolitionand manners3}.ic weteery-ratio-. 
nall1o indge the maddleto hates mixeureet both, which; ob»: 
ſcruation; Wee: will proue #:Fer'ifweecomparethe widiile 
region: withcithetcheextreames ;.webal) Ne 
ant divonſity.s.48:botwixt the mm 2 rt 
Konfiow Badindreames of a. golden nemeloregs bo 
Countrey, Since fins in his midd] 


Pur if hoe infiy weight lLincheballesce 
'1mparti , he ſhall finde-no; ſychaduaniage, For: | 
finlbour of his owne griunds; to:which wee: haue hitherto 4. 
ſented, he afchibes tb che exercame nations ai enmnancy both: 
of vice and vere 31Then'canmotthemidd)e challenge thei 
qualitiesotherwile then remitted, and of lefſe torce, If there- 
fo be would hatethoirimelwation tovice more-moderared MI 
och recall, hunch thr 
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onsAreto brodiboingpredahblcaioendy Gtuate betwixt both | 
the-extreames, or. more inclining to theone then the other-: 
For theledireRtlyin the middle , wee malt imagine them to | 
partake of bath dilpobirions, as well to vice asto vertue, bor- 
rqwing from eidherextreame as well good as bad: Here theres - 
forecatibeefourdno difaquantage : For if they will boaſt of 
the vermes of eather;they mult likewiſe be athamed of cither 
vices: If they plead a. moderation of the former , they muſt- 
loſe fo michreputation in the later. For theſe which more 
neerclyincliners theone then rheother \itwill becapparant 
that as they approach the one in one quality,ſo they are farther 
off in another: 8s if they approach neerer in contemplative wit 
zcople,fo will they come io farre © Hoke ofthe. 
For by Hhow..much 'more they | cone necre 
ret mme ber neal fo mach came they.ſh ſhort'o Fe: Wrrokj 
AﬀeRions.” Thelike may bee indged of their Impetfetions ; 


tow with dren; (hall find Eno Spoon, 
lity an | tion to magnifie theqne, of v TRIER, O- 
ther :-forthar Creatonr of alt IO wont to oh , 


{triburehis Mieffings In proportion: ind Namre his ſoverai 


hand-maide triumphesin'nothing more then variety: Thu 
haveaue fpokenas fatre as hiſtory and odſernation can "uſtifie, 


of the. lawes , cultomes; and, manners of the Extreame and 

midHfc Nations ,'in ekich Fe hate chicfly tied our diſcourſe 
® the Norcherne and Southerne people in this Hemiſpheare , 
having few hiſtories ta leage vs tothe conſideration of the o- 
ther oppotite on the Southerne Hemiſphere : : yet the cauſes. | 
being ike, we may our of the former bee able to giue a indge— 


mentoftthelarer.: 

$. Hitherco' the werreated of the pen plc of 
"ths, Aerthogrns and Soxgherne Hemilpheares'; 
© vritbthe tfpeciall fubdiuifion._ of cach into 


"Eixtrogrie oc middle. : It now remaines thae 
| Wee ce ſpoake of- the” diurfron of Tnhabitanits 


_— : ac COr- 


ag GEOGRAPFHIE NO Io | 
i»accordingrothe Longitude.” FCRMTA2' 0972 Sh 
9 q. Accorging to the Longitude, [EEC 
 cither inthe: Eafterne Hemiſpheareor' Wed 
Blerhe, TholeTI tearmeof the Eaſlerne, which 
line. berwixc the Canaries andthe Moluces 
© Lands on..this ſide.;; The ER 
"which dwell borwvixt thoſe. two once: 
1241 «other. 


A s ED 
te pron as the Scriptures teſfifie Sem, He 


ropa , and Ham Africa, Co Pew 
- Foath-continent , and ſor 


ebnered.” Ofthe, home rp on of 
Hemilpheares we willinſertthis 


bu; be people gf the. hs Hoes, Poon on 
bars  >=Srierice, Religion, | Citifity ; Mag if- 
***Cchce ,, and almo$t everything elle, pref arre 
« ſuperiour Lo the” anc of ' the” "Wes 


-alþe> Re je. 


wh ” 


"For demonttration of this point: wee : need mnbiaced mock; 
time z firlt , it is manifeſt that this Hemiſpheare-was\peopled 
a long time before the other , which is a probable argument of 
theinculture andciuility + bebauſe all theſe marters haze com- 
mow their growth & perfection withTime,themotherof all 
perfection. T hat this part, was Arn a G_ time before the 
other, is moſtcredible : for jtis plain the SE? Scrip= 
turcs,thatthe firſt off-ſpring of —otied was in Afia ; whence 
itcould not diſperſe it ſelfe into e-Laericaand other parts 2d 
the 
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the Earth, till tych time astheir populous growth Bad requi-- 


red Jarger bounds, Lhe paſhge from Afia into. America with-: 
outdoubtbad-beenperformed. cither by feaor land. By Seat 
was improbablethey: thould aduencute'in.char infancy of the 
World , when. the Art of Naujgation-was jn-her {wathin<- 
bands, and neither the Chart or Compaſle as yer ituented. (It 
by land thcy made their paſſage, it was doubrleſle through the 
Northof eſa; ſuppoling Americawith Afiatobee.oneCon- 


tinent] But thispcople comming out of a pleaſant andtempe- 
rate Countrey, would withoutqueſtion firit attempt thepla-. 


ces of the like quality , as moſt plcaſing their eye;, and fitting 


their diſpoſztion , before they would inforce their paſſage to. 


the Icy and frozen Climates of the Nor:h, which canoaly.bee 
bcholding ro neceſſity for habitation, Hence without doubt it 
came to paffe;, that thoſe Nations wandring farre from'thcir 
firſt fountame , and leauing no ſufficient monument tg inſtruct 
their wink their firlt original] , came ſhort of the.other , 
as well infencaled as acquired Row kdgerinttencald kndw- 
ledge, cither ſought 'in Holy Scriptures, or Tradizions , the 

could not but come ſhort ; as being muſt diſtant from the firl 

head and fountaine where it was to be found 1n greateſt perfe-- 


&ion; In Acquired knowledge gotten by meultry.and cxpe- 


ricnce.they.could not come (o fare ag the other ;,bacaulſerall 
ſuchknox Hedge hauing Ke camping. from obſeryation , and, 
irs prowth with age ,could notbce brought to thatpertetion, 
amongſt chem who came more; lately robeaa people , and, 
ſcarce euerendowed withany ſettled gouerniment;but what- 
ſocuer the. cauſes may bee thoughr of this diverſity berwixt. 
the people of the Weſterneand Eafterne Hemilpheare,certaine 
Lam thatthe cfſe& 11 Telfe is molt apparant, Of the happy en+ 
dowmentsof Exrope, 4/4,and a good part of AfFicke, voth wa 
Arty Cher ella mechanical , ſtate , policy , maguificepce ,and 
Relipion;Wehaue oftenſpoken and neede make noxepctiti-. 
on-Tothigifwe compare America,being (as itwere) the only, 
portion ofthis Hejniſpheare, we ſha) Long them find few 
or ho” Ares ejther innented or tanght, the vic of Jerters tcarce 
ener knowne £ ſtate ani mMagnificcnee Intle-regarded, gn 
3 Eaton | | 1ght 
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Light. of: Chriſtian: Religion fearce cucr' ſeene ; or:at Jeald 
the the. duame clouds of Roman fuperitition. Hee-that 
know more.in this matter, lethimread Perer Maveyrs 
Coavebite eAcafta.,:and: others, of the neacketiipetitioneT 
theipeople of Amveryce.: 
10. The Inhabirants of fuch Hemiſpheares are 


againe ſubdiuided uxothe Eafterneand Wor 
terns : the Heſterne in the Eafterne” Herts 
- Tpheare, arethey who liue necter the (ana. 
ries, the Eaſterne are (uch as are fituare to- 
- vyarts the Moſuccoes "to whichthoſk other 
in the WeBterne Hemiſpeare : are correſpon- 
-dene.” 
.2 The Wealkerne People haue goal obſerued tobe 
we more batpy and able in martiall diſcipline tbe 
© Eaſterncin witty contemplation . and Jens 


, - (606' Sciences. 


| Thwrelens ſmall — (as wee tandbefvie ke be 
twhc the Feſt, and the North, as berwixt the Zaft ant 
South Jax well in.the temperanient cen the Aire, 2s the tie: 
fition ofthe Inhabitants: which re herons © mo 
fuHyby the prooft-and demonſtration this 'Y 
the ſtrenoth and valonr of the W eſterne p' Cory rok 
ge cuidencgwe read of innumerable Py of the Celtes 
a peopleſirarronrhe we of Fyaxce, ſentinto 1raly, Grece,8 
Afar Iratians durſtneuer inuade France, df ſach time 
as their ee 1s Ae at the hightvnder Ceſar , taking alſo ad- 
nantage of the home-bred enrfftics of the Inhabitants amo 
mere everi erin Ag Orator fr a pag top rai 
| ſabquing e Nations, and reduci em. to he 
Romans obedience , whoſe frength "the Rowmas Empire OUR 
hardly ſuſtaine. The Pralians +5 ofrenrimes m Rs the 


Gr act- 
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Grecian: yct from themiſuffercdicely or finallinconuenience; 
fa the Grecrexs haning with their Armes cut out a large-way< 
through ex{4., 1rarce:cugt dared to.come jnto/t4{xbud once = 
vnger the ganduRt of Parrhve , who being alinalt detentod.ot 
bis Armug , was antorced to fauc himielte-bytlight} du like 
ſont Xerxes who brought men enough into Greete'to drfc! vp 
WETS, Was NOtWUL APALIS SRtFIGC VE few. Grefians | 
his great diſhonour: Wherefore Caro had good rcafon:ro 

obiedt to MMurena , and Coſar to; Popipey, Wattheir wars was 
gcd againſt thepeople of 464 in re{peof. hers wete (asit 
were ) rather againſt, Womeu thea Men. This withonr doubt 
gaue Alexander his greatelt happines and victory that be tur- 
ned his Armes againſt the, Zaferre;people;which wereeuher 

altogether. barbarous , wanting marxiall diſcipline ,orall-ouer 
delicatr,not abletorcilt ach. hardacs : whereas if hehadvp- 

poſed the Feſfterne people (by the cenſure of 7x71) heehad at: 
Icaſt failed of thoſe many Conquelts.,, if not! purcha{td #1 fatall: 
On NF preution pertapsof whi ung 4 ae 
OUT 4N TE, ) clte erne people. was: the cane Why the Tikes 
ian Wer wontto chnſc their Tanifwvees.and ehicfemcn' 
of warreourofrthe £uropeazs ,accompting them more ſtrong* 
and able then the 4farzcks, being of temper more ſoftand de- 


licate. pins geconds {zlign ipy his baoke againit thei Gheiftt-" 
anszthe.C $64 Eithhe) are Bol & Adyontarous : the Greeks? 


o 


ang. Reprana both wwarhke aud ciuill; he Fggp mtnomore ine! 
duſtriqus.and ſubtic,alrheugh.weake and tender, The Syriaes' 
withercatalacrivy coaforme theip{chucs io diſcipline And a 

liztleaftes bath theſe, wards, What hall Ldedare (fanhbee)! 
how COUgrQU,« Uberty and Apron of-{eruitude the Ger- 

Mans are; bew guictand tractable the Syrinxs , Perfans, Par-. 
thians, and all-the Nations {utuage towards the.Z4ft and Forrh 
part of Y) arld. 7 acinu FTEparts 5 that.the S4ramians byi 
on, the. W.&lt 0 TER of all; the Germans are the races 4 | 
and moſt yaliant : which 7 {xtarch allo conturmnesanthe life of | 
Aarus , that the molt waxlike peoyle of all. France are rheie 
which are moſt Weltcrne... The like ppinion had Cefar o4the 
W.cſterne,\Natons: of.all-the pcopte ab Ewe (lanbheoe) 


the; 
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the 1+fteywe people of the” Brittdinrr aff Spubtards Tre thi 
ſtrongeſt: Now as the: #eſfterne peoplt Ry thallenge to 
_ themſeluesthis prerogatine of ftrength and valoar; 16 ſt 
they -yeeldto the EFafterne' that of Religion and tontemplati- 
on: To let paſſe the Indians , whicha long'time pone , were 
entiched with knowledge,it we belicue ancrentwriters;who 
 candeny the Hebrewes, Chaldeans, Syrians , A gyptians , A- 
rabians, and others of the Eaſt their tuft trophics of Icar 
2nd contemplation; which rhey hauc creted toafter ages 
From thele fountames haue the Creekes and Zatiys derined 
choſe large ſtreames, wherewith they haue (as itwere) wa- 
red all Zxyope." Tt iswritten; That there came wiſe 'men from 
the Eaſt ro#0r ſhip (rift ; which multneedes bee yuderitood 
of Chaldexorthe places neere Udioyning;'where' the Fn a 
or 'Wiſeme" were that in' great reparation. Tfany obict the 
decayboth of Learning and Religion at this day,in the calterne 
parts' of the world; 'W ec anfiver that this in molt parts 1s 
meerely Accidentall,canſed by the'boJ?He innafion of the 2/FF-, 
piry T%rker , which profelle thethſekies to bee vrter enenues, 
to Learning and thetrue Religion. To which , wee' may adde 
the ignorance of the'Chriftian Religion in nay phces, which 
is the greateſt grotind of ſolide knowledge. For amongſt all 
religions inthe-world ; there isnone which gineth more way 
tolearning then the Chriſtim': Whereas ſome others altage- 
ther forbid the {tndie of ſuch matters; yer is not this inclina- 
tionſo abſurde in the Eaſterne people , bur thar en Morey 
ſome markes and footeſteps will diſconer their diſpoſition. 
For 1n the Eaft ſhall wee find-no ſmal) number of Chriſtian 
Churches and Monaſteries, fling Chriſtianity and other 
py . But to ſpeake no more of the Chriſtian Re-. 
igion , which wee rather by Gods Spochel grace ,then 
nature : the itions deuotion of theſc heathennarions to 
theirowne falſe religions, is a ſufficient argament of their na- 
turall inclination to religious exerciſes, How obſtinately per-. 
aerſe, Ceremanicusavdfupertticius the /»d5ans are foundin 
Edolatrous Religions, I have often wondred to heare ſome 
trauaylers reporte: Of the other Hemiſpheare comprehen- 
| ding 
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ding i Thane as yet, ſtall euidence out of Hiſtory , 
whereon to ground any certainty; all we can fay ſhall be com- 
ay in this Theoreme. -- 


2 \{Tbeeafterne Partof the weiterne Hemiſpheare 


was peopled before the weſterne. | 


| This. propoſition ſecmes probably. warranted , as well by 
reaſonas apthority.; for firit, ſuppoſing as an infallible DR | 
thatthe firſt ofipring of all nationaawas ine{ſfa, towards the 
Eaſt ; it mult. needs follow , that: to people. .America , there 
- ſhould bea paſſage thereurto- out of A/ia ; becauſe America 
was a long time not inhabited ere it was diſcouered to the Ex- 
70peans, This e then, was either by Sca or Land : Were 
itbyſea, the fi ; park whereat they could arriue wasthe ca- 
ſterne fide. If wee Sopols ittobe by land (as js molt likely in 
thoſe ancient times) yet was.it moſt probable1t ſhould bee ow 
the North-eaſt fide from the Pole , it is found by ob-- 
non that on the Northweſt (ide it is- divided: rom Aſia 
ſtreites, Soon mak they firlt touch anthe Ealtcrne part. To 
oh we may.adde the APEIcnne of the {,aftilians and Portus: 
gall: ( who feſt diCoured this part) who atfirin& that the peo-. 
ple dwelling on that fide, haue beenc obſerued to ſar bb 
welterne by Barre incl MN: SAOErs, know ledge,and fach . 
endowments, which 
their plantation... 
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[vo nature of "he boy : Here 


Ws OWre diſtinclions of. Nations, are 
remar- 
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'remarkeable. i, Of'che faltibitanrs" of the 
Mountaines and plaine-Countreges.' 2 Of mariſh 
and drg.. 3. Ot windy PM quiere us. Of fea- 
borders and Wana-p 


That mens difpofitions Ledhady varied Cadet: 
temper of rhe ſoils; 'cucry SIS emay _—_ 


enforme him -tor wreſeme 
per places je ts molt noted a alt a the onion 
the the ſouls ay'wellv eall atid or 


mrs ry pimp 4 ; which nates yaſeRed by the qua« | 
ities of the Hire , and  Farth mult needesvary a and 
change-. Plaine tid cuidentdiffarity's Hime + felt botuphet 
. two nations'{mute 1 the ſame Pardlel of ehimbdhe in reſpet - 
-...:, ofthchearens. Secondly, TONE LIEN _nees ſenerall 
5's Conuntreyes | 5 ar" me time, in on; 
FT | Thirdly, pn, Yelfesſame"mian Vining at pres ks re 
4 »indidersregions. Foarth!y,of 2 thenJiving thcfuhe Cong 
treyat diverſe ſeaſons and times”; all which being pp 


demonttrared will dechre vnto'vs the | 
raw Sir thr * the gre pat with; Ape on 


homer ware Bur the temperament of the 
'. © Yomens wor oc ar vs \ deflenonn the tempera- 


:- ._ toe of the foile: whence on alters follow tharthe natn- 
5 rall diſpofgtion of men ſhould bee varied ſomewhat in ref 
i of the /ofle. This diſpoſition of the ſole being manifold , wee 
ced onelyto three heads : leauing other curioſities 
zabane more leaſure : What wee iudge in this , {hall 
theſe Theoremes. 


.. 1 Mountainefeople are for the moſt part mare 
"1.38 | ſtout, warlike and generous then thoſe of 
- plaine Countreyes - Jet leſe traftable to 


oucrnment. 


of e warlike ie tion of the monntanifts and their 
ſtrange 
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ſtrange Impatience to, /ubieftion ,- many Hiſtories giue telti- 

mony - Geographers repor, that ſetting aſide the people of 

the North (to whom for ffrengrhand valouwr wee have giuen 

the'palme , ) the Inhabitants of the mountaine eAt/as are 

great and ſtrong, out of whom the Kings of N«midia and 
Mauritania in time of warreare wontto leny their forces. 

And it is worthy admiration to conſider the mountaine peo- 

ple of Arabia, whoicould neuer be drawne to yeeld to ſub- 

1cRtion, bur being fortified not ſomuch by the benefit of the 
place (as ſome mighthappily imagine) bur rather by naturall 
{trengthand valour , bauc alwaies liued in liberty. To whom 

( asis reported, the Tarkzes giue a yecrely ſtipend to keepe 
them off from inuading the Territories of Paleftineand Da- 
»44{c#s, Of. the \Marſftans the ancient inhabitants of the 
 Appenine mouMaines in italy, the Romans were wont 
well to conceiue , that it grew intoa prouerbe ; Sine Jfarſis 
triumphaſſe neminem. Goſtane , when he went about to in- 
uadethe kingdome of S#ccia , choſe his legions of ſouldiers, 
out of the Daleearly , whoinhabite the Szccian moxntaines. 
Butamongſt all, no nation hath purchaſed a greater opinion 
and rcputation then the He/xetians, lung amongſt the Alpes. 
Theſc men are originally deicended from the Swccians, which 
for va/oxr, hauc fo farre approucd themielues , that they haue 
not.onely kept themſclucs free from forraigne juriſdiction, 
but haue oftcn deliuered their neigbouring countries from (la- 
ucry:and oppreſſion, Againſt the houſe eA#fria they haue 
not. once diſplaicd their banners, and triumphed in their ouer- 
throw, A great part of Germany hath {marted vnder their 
valour; and ſuch an honorable opinion have they. wonne, that 
they are accompted (as it —_ the. C enſors and moderators 
to ecide controuerhies in matters of ſtate ang kingdomes. C't- 
cero giues grratcommendations of [trength to the Ligurgians 
inhabiting the. mountaines : Itis well knowne how longand 

tedious warres the mountaine (/icians and ,Acr:cerauneans 

had with the, T»rkes : :how long with ſmall damage they 

cndured atfront,and droue them back. Here we might add the 
examples of the Zi/canes and (wntabrians in Spaine, who ”= 
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der the condutof 'Pelagins their King , withſtood the Sara 
cens, and preſcrued both their /2nguage and religion. The like 
ouglit to be ſpokenof thc Welſh & Corniſh people amongſt vs, 
as of the Scortiſh Highlander ; al} which liuing in mountanons 
' commntrits haue withitood the violence of forrazgners , and for 
many y.ares preſerued their owne liberty. And how ſocuer 
it may be obieRKed that the aduantage of the place gaue them 
courage , yet can wee not deny thei” diſpoſition due com- 
mendation; haning not only thus for a time proteRed their 
ownerights, but made many hoſtile inuaſions on their ene- 
mies. Hence Bodin would makea certaine Harmony berwixt 
the mountaine people, and the Northerne, cfteeming the inha- 
bitants of the Alpes, the Pyreneans, the eAcrocerannij the in- 
habitants of Hem, Carpathus , Olympns , Tanrus, Stella, 
Caucaſus, Jmerns, withdiuerſe others of the ſame nature, a]- 
beit ſituate in the remperare part, to bee accompred 'nor- 
therne people : as alſo farther towards the Sontrh, the inhabi- 
rants of Atlas, of the eArabian mountaines , of Pirus, and Se- 
raleona; are (as1t voy by him excepred frcm the Sontherne 
mhabirants, in regard of their high and monuntanous firuntion; 
which recompenſeth the other, and challengeth asmuch co/4, 
as by the heauens it ſhould feemeto receme hear. This con- 
ce6itof a Monſicur Bedin,T admit without any great contradic- 
tion, were he not oner peremptorie in onermuch cenfuring 
all mountanons people of blockiſaneſſe and barbariſme , againit 
the opinion of eAwerroes 2 great writer ; who finding theſe 
people neerer heawenſuſpetted in thema more hemenly'na- 
ture, Neither want their many reaſons, drawne from »atrre 
and experiment » toprone Pountanonus people , tO bee more 
pregnantin wir and guifts of ICY then others, in- 
habiting /om and plaine Comnntries, For howſoencr wit and 
valourare many times diuided , as wee hane ſhewed in the 
northerne and [oxtherne people, yet were they nener fo much 
at vartance , but they would fometimes meete. Firft there- 
fore what can fpeake more, for the witty temperof the onn- 
raine people , then their c/eare and ſubrile Aire being farre 
more purged and rarificd , then that in /ow countries : For 
rh holding, 
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holding the viral /pirirs to bee the chiefelt inſtruments m the 
ſoules operation , no man can deny but they ſympathrize , e(- 
ially with the aire their chiefdt foment. Eucry man may 
_ expcricnce finde his intelleftyall operations more vigorous 
inac/care day , andon the conttary moſt cull and heauy when 
the aire isany way affc&ed with foggy vapours. What wee 
finde in our {clues in the ſame ylace at dtuerſe ſeaſons,may we 
- much more expect of places, diucrſely afteted in conſtrewti- 
on. A ſecond reaſon for the proofe of our aſſertion , maybee 
drawne from the thinne and /pare diet , in reſpet of thoſe 0- 
thers. Forpeople liuing on p/aines, haue commonly all com- 
modities in ſuch plenty , that they are much ſubic& to ſur fe- 
ting and luxarie , the greateſt evemy and vnderminer of all i»- 
telleftnall operations, For afar-belly commonly begers a groſſe 
head, and a /cane braine : But want and ſcarcity the rmo- 
ther of frugality , inuites the mountaine dwellers to a more 
ſparing and wholſeme diet. Neither growes this conuenience 
onely out of the ſcarcity of viandes , but alſo our of the nature 
of the diet. Birds , Fowles and Beaſts , which are bred vp- 
on higher places , are eſtcemed of a more cleanely and whole- 
ſome feeling , thenothers liuing in fernes and foggy places : 
And how farre the quality of our der preuailes in the altera- 
tion of our organs and di/poſerions ; eucry naturaliſt will cafily 
refolue vs. A third reaſon may bee drawne from the cold Atre 
of theſe mountanous regions , which by an Avntiperi/taſis 
keepes in , andſtrengthens the internal] heat, the cicke in- 
ſtrument in natrrall and witall operations. For who per- 
ceives not his vitall, and by conſequence his intelleQuall 
parts., incold froſty weather to be moreſtrongand vigorous , 
then inhot and ſoultry ſeaſons , wherein the ſpiritsare more 
diffuſed and weakened. This diſparity in the fame region , at 
diuerſe times, in regard of the diſpoſitionof theaire , may 
eaſily declare the diſparity of diuerſe Regions , being in this 
ſort diucrſely affeted, A fourth reaſon may bee taken from 
the cuſtomary hardneſſe , whereunto ſuch people inure them- 
ſclues from their infancy ; which (as Huartus po begets 
a better temper of the braine, inregard of the witand vnder- 
Rr 2 ſtanding. 
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Randing ; which wee happento finde cleane otherwiſe with 
them, who hane accuſtomed themſelues to delicateneſſe.Theſe 
reaſons perhaps would ſeeme onely probable , and of nogrear 
moment, were they not ſtrengthened with forrazexe and D o- 
»eſt'che obſernation. Hane nor the Helnerians (tuate mon 
the mountaines , Fitenſrſhctent teſtimony ; eſpecially'in the 
infancy of our Reformation ? \ Hane® not the Saerians and 
Silefians ſhewed themſelues ableenongh, ro wipe offtheblor 
of a blockiſh diſpoſition ; yet haning a ſirnatjon' wilde art! 
mountainous ? Had that great Doctour Rexc/in mdged well 
of the natttre of fach people , hee would'noti hatte- made 
ir fo great'a wonder as hee did', that wilde-$##1a ſhofld 
Produce fhch' Tearned Men. Forraigne influencevelewhere 
whercin all hiſtories abound, I forbeare torehre;; defirous ra- 
ther ro bee accomprcd deficient then tedions. Should I draw 
home to'my natine Weſterre Confines, to which T'owe m 
breath , T'ſhould perhaps by ſome be taxed of partialiry or a 
Fe@artion. ShoulefT mention our ancient Britrames,inhabiring 
the Mountainous Conntrey of Wales , or the greaterpartof 


"he Scortrfh Nation, intoying the like condition of life, and di(- 


poſition'ofthe Soyle; T might atonce winne loue; and ftirre 
vp enuy. Neuerthelefſe , as a man bynarure borne carelefle of 
' Derrattion,yermoſt refpeQine of Friewd/hip,T had rather ven- 
ture my credit, then preiudice the rrath : betwixtboth-which 
with mee the choice is eafie. Mine owne Countrey of Dew», 
which daty commands me to make the firſt Inſtance, had'ra- 
ther ſeron the ſtage of Enuy , then Diſhonour., T a mnot '6f 
the opinion of the vaine-glotious Greekes / who boalting foo 
much of their  owne perfeRtons , 'eſteemed” all Nations 
elſe Barbarians, Yet to checke M* Bodms bold conieQure, 
out of. which hee could finde but one eHnacharfir in all 
Scyrhia, T will demonſtrate that our mountainous Prouinces 
of Dewon and Cornwall, hane pordeſerned fo Hl; a8 to bee fo 
ſharply cenſured for B/ocki/oneſſe or Incinility.' Barren Coun- 

wh s,as Bodin, Ari- 
ftippus the Philoſopher, Callimachus the Poet, Eratoſthenes the 


Mathematician' have not been iſhamed to call Cyrene! in E- 
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2 ypt their natiue Country, a Mountainous and Rocky Region. 
Neithercan it beeſtiled our reproach, butglory , todraw our 
oft-ſpring from ſach an Aire which produceth wits. as emi- 
nent as the Mountaines,, approaching farrenecrer to Heauen 
in Excellency,then the other in hight tranſcend the Valleyes. 
W herein can any Prouinceof Great Brirraine challenge pre- 
cedency before vs ? Should any deny vs the reputation of Ar:+ 
and Learning : the pious Ghos of Tewell, Raynelds , and Hoes 
ker , would riſe vp in oppoſition; whom the World knowes 
ſo valiantly to hayedifplayed their Banners in defence of our 
Church agd Religion. . Should they exclude vs from the repu- 
ration of knowledge in State and Politickeaffaires ? who hath 
not acquainted himſelfe with the :name: of S* 3545ams Petre 
our famous Benefator, whoſe defert choſe him chiefe Seere+ 
tary to three Princes of famous memory? W hohathnot known 
or read of that prodigie of wit and fortune & Falter Raleigh, 
a man vnfortunate i nothing <lſc but the greatneſſe of bas 
witandaduancement? whoſe eminent worth was ſuch, both 
in Domeſticke Pelicie, Forreigne Expeditions, and Dsſcomeries, 
Artrand Literatwreboth' Prattichke and Contemplatine,which 
might ſeeme atonce to conquerre both Example & Imitation. 


| Far valour and chiualrous Deſignes by See, who reades not 


without admiration the aQts of S* Francis Drake,who thought 
the circuit of. this Earthly Globe too little for his generous 


and magnanimous Ambition ? Of S* Richard Grennill , who 


vndertaking with fo great a difacuantage , fo ftrong an Ene- 
my; yet with an yndannted Spirit made his Honour legible 
in the wounds of the proud Spaniard : and at lalt triumphed 
more mm his owne honourable Death , then the other in his 
baſeconquelt ? Of'S- Humfrey Gilbert, S! Richard Hawkins, 
Dawies, Frabiſher, and Captaine Parker, with many others of 
worth,note,& eltimation, whoſe names liue with the Ocean? 
Inthe Catalogue of able and worthy Land-Souldiers , whoſe 
eye wauld not at firſt , glance on myLord Belfaſt , who lately 
deceaſed to the great griefe of his. trey, becauſe in ſuch a 
time which moft requires tus aſſiſtance? C ox-a«ge, & Wiſdom. 
which are often at- odds , and ſcldome meet , in-him ſhoeke 
Rr 2 hands 
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hands as friends, and challenged aw equall ſhare in hisperfe- 
_ ions. HisWwife managing of bis affaires in re/ard, fo well 
comments his owne Loyatty, and his Maſters choice , rhat the 
whole Realmemaytrulybe taid for the moſt partro owe her 
preſent Veace to his 'induſtric. ſhould 1 ſpeake of Generous 
Alagnificence and'Fauour of Learning., ſhewed by HeroicaH 
Spihursinthe general] Munificence extended toomr whole V- 
werfity; what Age orPlacecangine 1/ Paralel] to renowned: 
#0odlzy, whoſe name carries more perſwaſionthen the tongue 
of the wiſeſt Orator *His magnificent Bounty,which ſhewed 
 tefelteſocxtraordinarily tranſtendent, atwell m creRion, of 
his Famous £46razy, which he:(as another Prolomy) ſo richly. 
farniſhe; as other muniticent: Largefſes, exhibited 'ro' our F»- 
gl1ſh Athens, was yer farther crowned by:his wiſe cho:ceyas 
proceeding from ene, whobeing: botha great Scholler, and 
a prudent Srati3, knew aſwell how todirectas beſtow his li- , 
berality; 1f:Fonnders and B: vefattozrs of private Coledges 
may find place in thisCatalogneot Worthies, the fweet hire 
and receptacle obour Wefteprewwits Can produce in honour of 
our. Gountry-a-famous Srap/edoy Biſhop of &xcefter; and wor- 
thy Founder of E;rox Colledge:whoſe large bounty was after- 
ward leconded(next to .Edm Stafford Bilkop of Sarwm,a we- 
fterne Man ) by the pious charge and liberality of MF 7ohu Pe- 
ryam;S*Jobhn Acland & very latelyby M<*D*"|\Hakewiltt,whoſe 
worthy Eacomium, i (though vawillingly) teaue ont; 1eft 1 
ſhould ſeemerather to flatter their conimend his Worth: -Bar 
what needes tigmy poore mention? His learned works pubJi= 
ſhed rothe World, & his Pious Monument beſtowed on ct 
Houſe,ſj inſilence more the I can vtrer ontofthe higheſt 
pacch of Inuentian. To all which Tmighit adde M* Nicholas 
Wadbam, wholc liberal] hand hauing augmented the- number 
ot our Colledges withan abſolute and complear: Foundation, 
laucleft Muſes enough to preferue his Name” vnto eternity, 
Had I the:likpriutledge to mention the Jimmgas the dead, we 
Mould not finde wanting out of the aſhes of theſe: geherous 
Heroes, of our Denonian confines, many 'genuine andiwarthy 
 Sonnes ſtanding vp intheir Fathers places; toſhew the __ 
7 « Do 


a ſucceſſion aſwell of wits as times. There would appeare at 
once vpon the {tage our famous D* Swrcliffe,the worthy Dean 
of Exceſter , whole magnanimous endeauours , alwell in his 
learned conflits with our pernicious Romaniſts,as in crefting 
' 2 Colledg tooppole our {worne enemies, the Zeſnites,willina 
doubt) lengthen out the end of: his declining age with Fame 
and immortality. I could offer to your admiration the Worth 
and W orkes _— renowned Rettor, D* Predeanx, His Ma- 
 teſlies learned Protefſour of Dininity in our Vawerſitie, in 
whom the Heroicall wits of /ewedl,, Rainolds, and Hooker, as 
vnited into one, ſeeme to triumph anew, and threaten a farall 
blow tothe Babi/oxth Hierachie : Infomuch that hee may 
iuſtly challengeto himſelfe that glory, which ſometimes Omid 
{peaking of his owne country; | 
| Jantna Virgilmm laudet, Verona Gatullum, 
Romans gentis gloria dicar ego, 
Mantua Virgil, Verone Catullrs praile, 
I will the glory of the Romans rayſe. 1b 
Neither want the lawes of our Land, out of this one ſource, 
ſufficient propstodefend their Countries and the Kingdomes 
right. The admired ſufficiency of uſtice Dodarige, teſtified 
to the world by fo largea report, and expreſſed in hisincom- 
parable {kill in the Lawes (beſides his indowments of Artes 
andather. Learning , ſeconded by the. deſerued Fame of Mt 
WillgamN oy) can hardly ſcape my pen,being ſodeeply dipped 
in the midle of my Natine Countrey. 1 care not what cnuyL 
ſtirre vpin others, ſo my mother Exceſter C olledge , which 
ſometimes cheriſhed in her boſome theſe two worthy Dar- 
lings,and fince found her curtefie returned back with intereſt, 
indulgently permit me this liberty, | | 
| Befdes theſe choice floures cropr from tour Heſberian gar- 
den, no jonbut mapy more won'd be found out aliue or 
dead; w fame , it not iniurions, cannot infer to flee 
without deſerued memory: 1 haue hitherto touched ſuch e- 
inent wits and perſons , of whom. tor their profeſſion fake 
the Church or | ({ ommon-wealth hane greater. reaſon to rake 
cſpeciall notice. Many inferiour faculties are yet left where- 
| | Rr 4 in 
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nar Davovhathdiſplaicd her abilities afwell as inthe for- 


mer*)as int Philoſophers, Hifforians,' Oratoars and Poers, the 


© . blazoning of whomto thelite,, eſpecially the laſt, I had ra- 


ther Jeiue to my worthy friend 247. F. Browne ; who as bee 
hath already-honoured his countrie in his elegant and fweete 
Paſt tralls;{oqueMonles will cafily bee intreateda lite far- 
ther w grace it, bydrawing'ont the line of his Potricke Aun- 
collets Hows ing in Joſephs Itames , nd ending in him/clfe. 
Bodin.peite mishr' oppoſe againſt vs the-eminency ofhis 
Parifar Chin ain. fome-with vs the glory of our Metropolis 
and V nhaerfities , difdaining all 'comparifon - Bur to this it is 
not hard to ſhape ananſwere , 1. That a M hs or Vni- 
werſity is tobe rmagined-a52 common receptacle of the molt 
{eleed wirs deriued rather fram other places then the rtem-- 
perament ofthe owne Aire: Infornuch 'as they inay be faid 
to owe their abilities, forthe molt part; to thoſe to whom 
they owe their wealth. Nether can - raw challenge a greater 


| intereſt in this glory, then onr Town/men heere in Oxford'in 


the eminemgmitsufour choicelt Schofers; beſides; that often 
happens in our great erropoRtan —_ dy the promiſcucus 
concurſe of diverfe difpolitions ; which 1s reported of the 
beafts once a yeare comming —_—_ todrinke of N:/us, 
of divert ſorts; that by vnnaturall commixture , they yeare- 
lybegernew monſters : Africa alsqwid ſemper oportat noni. 2. 
Theready meanesof Adwancement to high and eminent dig- 
nAityes in Aferropolitan cityes, whichare commonly the ordi- 
nary (eates of Princes, ſets many 2 braine a worke although 
Invicta Minevun,'to fhew it felfe in -publike : wherein hee 
hath the ad e of eftomasionſooner then ſufficiency: wher- 
as many atowardly wit in places farte remote,neuer finds op-. 
portunity ſopropitions as to-prefenthim to popularity. I feare 


Tſhali betooteghous 1n this point ,recalling to minde that I 


thall find few of my-readers' inthits' matter- fo affefted 28 my 
felfe: yet ſhould I not haue ſpunne out this theame fo Jong, 
bur to ſtop their mouthes who'being- ſooner taught to ſpeake 
then ' vnderſtand, rake aduanrage 'of the rude" 'Pthya age 
end plaine-a#ire-of out countrymen, adtnirme-nothing' _ 

| | then 
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then themſec]nes or the magnificent ſplendour of thezr owne 
habitation: As though all the witt in the world were annex- 
ed to their owne /chovotes , and no flowres of ſtience could 
grow inanother garden : But a rude"dialc# being more in- 
debted to { ſtore then Narnre, ts a ſmall argument of a &/or- 
&/b diſpoſition : and 'a homely outfide may throud more 
wit then the Stike-wormes induſtrie. I hane fometimes heard 
a rude ſpeach ina Frize habite , exprefſe better ſenfe thenat 
other times a/carter Robe: Andaplaine Yeoman with a mat- 
tocke in his hand e more ro the pnrpoſe , then ſome 
Counſelloursat the barre : And what other prorogatuue can 
ſach men appropriate to themſclues abone vs, bat royes and 
formalittes, the Idols of G4 and fooles , and the laughter of 
fide vnderſtandings? But now after all this bickering with 
M* Bolin to grow toareconcilement, ere we part, wee w1ll 
part ſtakes, and in the way of kindnefſe gine him this one dif- 
tmaion, which thope for quietneffe ſake, he will accepr. 
The natural} diſpoſition of en and theirguifts of vnder- 
ſtanding and mentall faculties, ariſe either from their warx- 
rall Temper, or their Difciplme and education: For the former 
I have ſmall reaſon to giue (as 1 haue faid ) the excellencie to .* 
the inhabitants of ptaineand /ow Commries , rather then to the. 
wourtaine people : Bntin diſtiplire and education 1 maſt 
confefle ott _— to be happier. 1, Becauſe the. Fer- 
ri(ity and increaſe of the Earthinuiting men to fuch an Habj- 
eation, it mult needes happen that fuch countries muſt bee 
more popwous, and by. conſequence ſettle to themſcines a 
better forme of gowernwenr, then thoſe which by reafon of 
their barren ſoite are more negleted:2.Becanfe, moſt Cries 
and Townes, where arc found the chicfeft meanes of [»ſt5ruri- 
0» of youth, are founded in p/arne Comnries and vallies. This 
Perfettion that ſuchregions boaſt of, is owed rather to 1-- 
ffrrmeren then Nature: Hence appeares the reaſon of the laſt 
elaufe of our Theoreme,to marks ws they ſhould be leffe trac- 
able to : Becanfe being, (as rh 7 tage 'tot00o . 
much i5berry, they cannot fo well inure themſeiues to /#ub5ec- 
2401 , as other-who perhapsknow no Condition bur ſerujtude 
. of 
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of the mountainous-people of Walcs and Scotland, I cannor 
ſpeake ſo much as i:intended: Both becauſe Thave (1 feare ) 
tired already my readers patience, as alſo for that,bcing not 1o 
conueriantin their Hitorics as mine owne , as ani] herald , I 
may chance to marſhall all amifle. Whos lift toreade the 
courage of our ancient #Brit:/> nation, hee ſhall find enough as 
well in the Roman Story,as our Engl: Chronicles,ro ſet them 
far encugh aboue contempt, and place them an eye fore in the 
fight of cnuy. But to leaue Antigniries & come totheſe times, 
we may caſily amongſt many other deſcruing men fingie our 
' ſome, whoſe eminence ſo obuious to the eye of common ob- 
ſcruation , is able to daſh derrator out of countenance. Who 
hath notheard/not-many yeeres fince of D* Hol/and the Kings 
Profeſlour in our Vniuerſity , and S' Roger Williams a famous 
Coronell in the French and Beclgricke warres ? The Scholaſti- 
call Zearnixg of the one , and the 9xartial/proweſle of the 0- 
ther, was too well knowneto require a Paregyricke. Neither 
. 1s Walesatthisday below her felfe , but that the can triumph 
in two of the malt Honourable and Generous Peere:s of this 
Land, ( to whoſeacceptance I owe theſe my poore labours} 
and the grcarcſt Admimffratoxr of Iuſtice in our Courts: the 
two former, borne as well to hereditary vertue as greatnefle : 
the later aduanced no higher then his owne ability, whom the 
world knowes beyond my expreſſion, 

Scarce had I ſhut vp this tedious diſcourſe, ſpent for the molt 
part in defence of my natine Countrey , but ſarprized with a 
deepe mclanchaly , I entred into a ſcrious conſideration of 
whatT had too rathl ſpoken:I called my meditatios toa ſtri& 
accompr, to examine what motiue ſhould make me run ſo far 
beyond my intended purpoſe, to meet the Ambition of my 
Countrey or mine owne affection. The remembrance of ſome 

ieuances, ſcconded by mine inbred Nature, neuer taughr to 
awne on oper Forres to checke my officious pen,as guil- 
ty of too much weaknefle or adulation when ſuddainly as in 
a viſion thereappeared ynto me my Mother Oxford vſher'd in 
by 7/s & all his fuſes, who with a diſcontented countenance 
and harſh language, ſeemed tochide me in this manner - 

| | | Fond 
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Fond'Sonne, who tanght thy vndeſernedipraiſe, 


Tocrownthyecountry with theſe thanklefſe Baics ? 


What owelt thou vnto thatbarren Earth 

But harſh reproach, fad cares, and haplefle Birth ? 
What Legacie bequeath'd that foile to thee , 

But fruitleſſe Hopes, and helplefle Pouerty ? 

W hat thou haſt fpoken of thy Weſterne fronds. 

W iil ſooner plongh vp mine, then cure thy wounds. 
Had thy negtetcd Muſe without a Name, 

Spent halfe this induſtry to {pinne my fame , 

15s had graced thee with Muſes more 

Then cuer tript on thy Dewonias ſhore, (praiſe 


Whichof theſe Worthies whom thon crown'it with. 


Willtere thy wants relicue, or Fortunes raife ? 
All the proud wooers of the Siſters Nine , 
Like Pilgrims come to worſhip at 'my ſhrine : 
And vaunteſtrhou on Dexons parttheir Names 
Who oweto me their worth;tohertheir ſhames ? 
The prime and choice of all thy glorious flowres 
Cropt from my gardens and admired Boivres , 
Ought to returne the tribute of their praiſe 
Vnto my golden tongue and learned Taves : 
Nor had thy Weſterne Confinesener fornd- 
A Muſe to ſing of thy Dewonian ground, 
- Hadnot I touched her ambitions tonene - 
"Firſt ranght tochaunt amoneſt my learned throng. 
How oft haſt thoudrawne oat thy precious time | 
Totutour1in my armes their yet y prime, 
Who like reſpedtlefie and vntutonr'd ſwaines, 
With loſfe and obloquie reward thy pames ? 
Such are thy Darlimgs whom thoumak'ſ to ride 
In atriumphant carre by Honours ſide: 
Asif prond Honowr which can Kings command, 
As a poore Rruant waired on thy hand, 
Thus thou vnwile giu'ft immortality | 
To thoſe, whoſe baſereproches foRow thee. 
Had thine Ambition waited on my ſprings, my 
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The breath of Princes, and the pow'rof Kings 
Had ſeconded thy Hopes, which now accuſe | 
To my diſgrace and —_— thy haplefle Muſe. 
Thy wants inforce thee ſtill with me toſtay , 
When each Pedant or makes or findes his way. 
To play andſtake itat that lawlefle Game , 
Sclling my Honeurs for tobuy their red 
Bought purchaſc ow'd to 
by conninence, fold toP 
= £4 Py rpngBrkers ſince the fatal] time 
That fire left thy rhankelefſe Clime. 
Thus thy admired Dex: charity 
Sets in her lappe aud ſhuts out Thee. 
Haſt thou been honour'd by my ſacred Brearh, 
'Mongſt rude Arcadiars thus to a Death ? 
Las greater glory canthy aſhes 
ANN . wrt 6. roy uf thy crave ? 

—_—_— leamed fonnes, 
Thy 4a told t Tlou'd thee once, 
> ſodoe ſtill : although my haplefle Bates 


ht deſj r our lefle da > 
: ans age vn o ſpinne yes 


thy diſcontented 
Toſlumber ſoftly on the Muſcs Bed, 
Beruldbymemy poore,yet loued Son, (done: 
their 74 pans whole hane thee vn- 


Thyka Hopes grounded on thy place of birth , 


ill fly i «Feomes or conſume in Earth ; 
Bf within that Hemiſpheare of thine; 
Thy Dewons Some on thee ſhall eucr ſhine, 
Thea truſt ynto my bounty, turne thy fi 


All thy endowenentsowed tomy wombe, 

Returne them back; and there cre@rhy tombe. = | 

_ pm peaprentgee Rayes, | 
y cantcne toſlcepe ont quiet da 

Let Cont emplation with tranfpier = 

Tp gr md theſtarry 


This This nngorep 


wit, wie arr incinee no er her er owne 
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And there preſent thee that,crernall gaſſes, 
Wherein e greatneſieof this wondrous malle , 
Shrinkes to ay Frome. 5 where my dſftroikbe 
Shall ſhew thee ftarresbeyondthypamted Globe : 
Where thou aloftas froma mountaineReecpe, 
Shalt ſeethe greareſtmenhke Antes torreepe : 
 Ehy-dayes ſhall miniſterthee choiceſbTheames, 
wu wphtſhall render in delicious dreames ; 
. And thyſenere Philoſophy the whiles ,/ 
I namourous kinde'fhall courtetheewith her ſmiles, 
. Ort mn with conſtrain, defeends 
Bclow herowne delight, to pratiok endes ; 
Riſe with my moniing Pheb»-\ſlight the weſt, 
* Sillflrrowed'Ageiante thee rorelt. | - 
And then perchanve,thy Earthwwhichfeldome gaue, 
Thee Aire to edbinnty; will lendthy Gotps 4 LW 
| Soone the la ee willbehcardoſ0 


city 'Engraurran'Spieaph with trerting teares, 
A Ee | 
DreinhewaagGecotks 
Yetwill I'promiſe- dbones 
A firmer monument then {ſpeachles ſtone 


- Ame when'bpi ren parrar ener ruſt, 
Andalignod menace _ 

Anda lgood\menacknowledge:hal with me 

Countrey,whenſbe hateth thee. 

o—"eqpin mother}ZI could not 

us Without feare or 


& vil; - | dnbAtrbons alin 
: worlds Cave iny 
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Thus to diuorce me from my place of birth, 
Tobeaftranger t9mymanue Earth ? 


:*Wiltthou expolahiaxonthy common ſtage, 


Foitriue and firuggie in'an Iron age ; 
Whoſelow ambition nener learn'd of thee 
The curious Artesof thriving policy ? 


Thy golden tongue from which my yonger dayes 


Suckt the fweer-mulick of thy learned Jayes, 
Was better taughtthy office then my' fare , 
To make me thine, yet moſt vnfortunate: 

Ole Arn was I foſtred in thy learned ſchooles A 

with forthe reward of fooles : 

That while I fare to hcarethe Muſes ing , 
The #/3nter fiiddenly ore-took my Sproixg : 
Haue I fo played the truant with —_—— h 
Or withbaſfe riot ſtained thy ſacred Wres, 
Orasa Viper did I cucrſtwiue; | 


ogy. paſſhge through thy wiombe to thriue : 


To pluck me thus from Dewors breſt, ro try 


What thou canſtdoe when as thy dn wth dry ? 


W hen my ſhortthread of life is alm ſpunne, 
Thou biddſt me rifevp with thy morning Sun; 


And likea Heljotnepe adore the Eft, i [ 
When Age arinesat eſt, 


The Godothomig ane Hye, 


[dd rmx rodey and frownes eat afefts, 


LN <E_ ripeceintn world her ft 
K's Ce ee ndigtand, 


"Tore by he -crllemww Rs —— "ag F 
rr ene Oo Perm My Birth 
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Thy ſcuen proud minions with officjous teares : 
Toline had been my induſtry: no tongue” | 
Had taxt thy $anowvs, gilty ofmy vr 3ng? 

Had beer! Bepheard on our Weſtorne'plaines, 

I might haue ſung atriongft thoſe happy Gwaines ; 
Some ſhepheardefle hearing my melody, - - 
Might hane been charmed kind as charity, 

And taught-me thoſefad mintites to reprine, 

Which 1 hane loſt tiſtudying how-to thrine.” 

Had I adnetur'd on the brintth fome, - © © * 

And fworne my ſelfe a ſtranger t6 iny homme 

Till time the Haraeſt reapt ayyouwrbcidowe, 

And 2yes wintcrhad fpencaalt herfnow! + 
Vpon-my haites; whatworſy contd Thane; 

Then looſe thy frownes to find a wiſhed grane ? 
The Scythian hewne from Carcaſs w alli Ske 
Before my-ſlanghter; why ancedles taske''- 
Ot Tranai/el fhouldvndertake, to ſee | 

T heir” Countreyes botmds afid my fad miſcry ? 
But hearing my harſh bondage vnder rhee , 

.- Wonld thme vnkindneſle hate and pitty me. 

To ſeethy Child far ſeuer'd from thy wombe 
The Caniballwonld make himſclfemythmbe ; 
And til his »w#e were ſpent preſerue my duſt, 
In his deere vrn& which thou haſtſleightly loſt. 
Caiift thou neglected ſee his Age to freeze, 'F 
Whole 'yourh thou dand''(t on indulgent knees ? 1þ 
The fowle afperſions on my Demo» throwne , | 
Thou mightſt inright acknowledge for thine owne . 
- Only this difference : to men wanting worth 
They /#/tpreferments, and thou ſeas them forth. 
- *Canſtthoube brib'd to honour with a kifſe oy * 
'Thy guilded folly which deſernes the hifſe ? . {2 
Ifthy foc'd wants and flattery conſpire, > 
To (1 thy Scar/et toa worthles Squire , WF 
Or grace with m#mizere ſome proſelite + | = 


[2 


Who nercknew artes, of reade the Sragirite ; 


Yet 
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CE eat Tambes 
Anorer let es ol Tb 
Fn ny nvy bur the cauſe 
N fury (Cornesher.lawes. 
i va dep 'd roolongonlultice: : Sith charfailes 
| Stoxme fu and blow-yp my failes; / 
None oller arm'd with Scorpions 
_— on Pefants,and ph amr Ki ings, 
chachy las ſawe a po WIG 
ef thewen = 
 cTemper iny braines, thy binernſc nhl, [ 
Dceſccnd and diate tomy <7 
O-pardon mother aches my {plecnc, 
And from thy face takes off myangryyeene -| 
 Revalted Narare by the fame degroes JT 
nn net ne rdon on her knees : 
 ; Me cral a mirrour by — aj taught -' * 
edefeas, yetguilty.art of nanght, | 
e-F 6 ewards which by thy indulgencerbriu 
_ Were they as nt, as thauart free to's 
: Weall might ſhare a portion of that 
— Which now thy /onnes deleruesthy ; wants dcuoure, 
\.. Thy wil'is 5 poke meaſur'd by the'Law., - | 
0 er, whoſe greatneſſe thy Edidtecan te, 
s thy decrees : O would Imperiall Zope 
rh oNCce Fe its from his high Court abhue, * 
| ſee thy innocent and maidenbands, ' | | 
thine owne ſeruants daſely ſhut in bands} 
Thele Carterpillars by us ev: forkt Rayes 
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Would ſoone be ſcorch'd from off ——_ Bayes ; 
And thou reſtor'd vnto that priftine-hue , 
A | cm prune ere mi + = 09mg 

All this time as ina fitof phrenſy ſpoken, I ſcarce 
know what my fſelfe : I feare mee too much, to, or of , my 
meg Anmcdtttmr? 1 oem no rm es cerwith 

e. Now as one ſuddainly awaked our 
ra a fontrn game bags wan :We hanc all a {eme/ 
Fnſaninimme, and 28a learned man of this Vnwuerſity ſecmes to 
maintaine, no man hath cuer had the happineſſe to be exemp- 
red from this imputation : And therefore I hope my Reader 
will pardon mee this once, if in ſuch a concourſe and 
conſpiracy of mad men , I ſometimes ſhew my ſelfe mad for 


3 


Fe j 

3 Windy Regions produce men of wild and in. 
ſtable diſpofitions ; but quiet regions more con- 

Pant and curteous. | 
The cauſe of this diſparity is apparant ; becauſe aquier 
mind , and apt for pap aur ages ns rn , 
2s is perperatlly aſſed wand fro. For no man can well coh- 
template , 'hee haue his mind purged and free from 
motton of the body; and it is noted by P that 
wiſer men are ſlower in the motion of their and mind , 
whereas madand frantickg men arcalwaies bufied in bodyand 
mind. Hence a reaſon may be ginen why farmers and ſea- 
»en being continually toffed with the wind , are obſerued ts 
be more #arbaraous , 11hnmane, and inconſtant. Another reaſon 
of this inconſtancie and change , may bee drawne from the 
change of the ere , cauſed by diuerſity of winds ; For wind 
being an exl:alation affeRing the aire and dermed from the 
Earth, maſt needs be dinerſe.in regard of the diuerſe regions, 
from whence it bloweth. what caufe- ſocuer be imagined , it 
is moſt certaine that ein windy regions haue been more 
li humane: Asin Thrace , France, 
(wreaſſia, L ia, Portngall , Perſia, Nornegia , and Polonia : 
But in places in tag ICY ara yy" 
onus 
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——_—— WE pry find - Fradyfor —_ ; butlefie val i- 
ant , as Aſyria , Afra mimor , fraty tor th and fg ypr. 
In like mntcreha people of Gallia Nunkants; noms, 
and/Prozencein France,we obſcrued tobeerhe moſt »»ar/tke 
although fituare in amore Sontherne tract”: Beint daily inte- 
ſed; partly by the VUnlrurnm , partly by rhe Corn, which in 
theſe parts hath great power. Fig. | fe 2vY 
"4 Sea-borderers ave penerally more witty anita. 
.--..... dorned with more LFH then Inlanders., 
: though ſubiet? to preatey vices” 
That Arres, Cinihry , and many inwentions are owed to the 
{ca,asthe mother ofencreaſe, ſeemes a matter ont of queſtion: 
For fith all nations haue not found out all arts and inwentions 
it muſt follow neceffarily ,that they Haue been propagated by 
rraffick,and- commerce with forraine nations - Whence 1t 
- comes to paſſe many times that Sea. borderers by conference 
with out-landi/e .nvv wa haue gotten that knowledge and cx- 
rience of things , for which others haue with grear coſt and 
er. aduentured on long: and redions trauailes : Which E 
take tobeethereaſon why Themftocles would hane a Citie 
depending'on the fea; and notas Celius Rhodaginees imagines, 
that hee might tratisferre thepower from'the No#:/iry , rothe 
Ship-maſters. Thus xe find ſciences and /rarning to bane been 
deriued fromthe' Chaldeans tothe Egyptians , Fom the Ze yp- 
tiavs tothe Phenicians; from them to the Grecian; and Ro- 
*:axs :- And in onr dayes C209 Same” Bf 609g JF much 
theindnſtric of the Veneriars , Spaninrds; Holianders, Engliſh, 
ant! Portugalls hauceffeted-m bothF+diesjinrafticking wich 
them-,. deriuing together with' their 'merchandize., much 
of their. owne kvowleage and re/jgion. Burt agthe [/andersand 
TS. IO excelled the 7#/and nations: in 3474 
and krowledge., foalfoin wices:: 'W hich'fands withy.reafon: ; 
whether we aſcribe it rotheirnawurall wicor condition of lifes 
or education. Bor the greateſt wits are commonly] matched - 
with the greatelt vices, as dependingon ſucha tetnpetfofths 
braine whoſe. {malleſt change may: beget. ma ; ACCOH 
þ{1 4 8 dig: 
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CHAP. XVI, 27F 


ding to that prouerbe , Nulluns magnum ingenium one mitt ue 
r4inſare, Alſo Artes and Sciencesturned to the worſt vie, 
become more dangerous, then naked /rplicrry ; for there is 

ing tobe feared more then «rved farie. This might bec 
the cauſe why P/aro in his booke de Repmblica warnes men to 


* anoid the Sea, as the motherot wickednefie. Which is ſecon- 


ded by Strabo , who deriues theot-{pring of Robbery, pillage, 
and wwrther, from the Sea : By whichargument, the old 4- 
thenians were induced to draw the I itants as much as 
they could from Sea-trafficke to hnsbandryand tillage of the 
Earth : Whence came at firit (as ſome imagine) that fable of 
Neprune ſtriving with Ifnerna for victory, againlt whom ſhe 
preuiled, by ſhewing the iudges amararakes apple as an et- 
peciall rarity ot rneiand. 


CHAP. X&V1, 


Of the diſpoſitions of hnbebitents according to their 
Originall and Education, | 


NFEeIN thethird place theremay be a di. 
R [9 verſity of Inhabitants in diſpoſiti. 
ESE on , cither in reſpect of their Of- 
ſpring , or their Education. Inthe former we 
areto conſider the diſpoſitions of nations fo 
farre forth. as it depends from their firſt 

+ flocke and origimall 
By thefirſt ſtocke and original of nations., wee vnderftand 
nothere eitherthe firſt offpring from the loynes of Adam, - 


or the ſecond. from Noah ; we 7 9 theſe twoare common w 
| 2 all 
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all nations of the world , and therefore cannot vary the fſeue- 
rall diſpoſitions of people : But the more mediate or ſpeciall 
ſtocke whence they ſprang , which is found ro haue no ſmall 
power in the natureand temper of poſterity, In this of-{pring 


twothings are chictely remarkeable ; firſt, how people ſuffer 


an alteration inreſpect of their ſcueral] T ranſplantations : Se- 
condly, in the mixture of culonies , both which wc will ſhew 
intheſe Theoremes. | 


1 Colonies tranſplanted from one region into ano- 
ther, far remote, retaime a long time their fr 


diſpoſition, though by little and litle they "0 


cline and ſuFer alteration. 

All mutation requires a certaine diſtance of time : Sith no 
morion according -to AriForle is in aninſtant , neither is ita 
fſinall time can alter the naturall complexion of men: For as 
much as the children for the moſt part derijue their nature 
from their parents, and cuery mans conſtitution is common - 


' by radically gronnded , and not- cafily fubie& to externall 


change: Thus we ſee the Children of B/ackwmores being tran(- 


E — into Exrope for diverſe deſcents tocontinue black; Yer 


nas they by little and little declining from their former hue , 


will in time become whire ; as the reſt of the-Ewropear Inha-. 


bitants - For otherwiſe it muſt needs follow , that Scyrhia 
ſhould at this day breed many Blackmore , and Erhiopia ma- 
ny white Parmlwogncfiion can bee made , but thatall nati- 
onsalmoſt of the world fince rhe 
ire. Weereade that the Gothes, being a warlike people of 
the North; long after their firſt inuaſion of Spaine, France, }ta- 
ty, and other Territories of Zwrope , retained their owne 4:/- 


poſition and wature , altogether difagreeing with the nations , 


amongſt whom they lined : gouerning ( as is the manner of- 
Northerne Potentates) rather by Strength then Poliey , better 
able ro ze) then eftabliſh an Empire. But in'proceſſe of 


rime it came to paſſe , that putting off their harſb temper they 
grew intoone nation withthe nate Inhabirants, as in France - 
and : 


inning haue ſuffered mix-. 


«af 
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and Ttaly, or at leaſt as in Spazze, eſtabliſhing a gouernment of 
their owne, by little and little declined from their rudencfſc 
ro ckulity, turning their armes to Ares, their Geng to ftra- 
tagemmes , np. opal yeeres by witty pollicy cftabliſhed a 
greater empire, then cuer their Ancelſtours could atchene by 
multitudes of men, and ſtrength of armes. Anditis worth 
obſeruation, that as theſe haue ſuffered a change of Lawes , cu- 
fromes, gouernment,which they owe more to the nature of the 
Climate then to Education ; io in their very e. For 
the language of the Gorhes heretofore, differed little from the 
language of the ancient Germans , which (as molt Northerne 
languages) was very rough , conlitting of many hardand harth 
aſpirations , with vnpleaſant colltion of many £c92/9naxts 
rogether : But at this day is' changed into a very elegant 
rongue pleafantto the care, conſiſting of many vowels and - 
the ſofteſt aſpirations. Finally ſuch haue deene the alterations 
of this people, that being heretofore farre North aud branded 
with atl the markes of Norrherne rudeneſſe,they are now eſtee- 
medn the Catalogue of Sourherne Inhabitants:Not inregard, 
as much of place, as nature. The like may wee obſerue of the 
Turkes and Tartars, who ſpreading their empire fromthe 
North towards the Soxth, along time retained their rude bar- 
| barns rare, which they hane not at this day altogether calt 
oft; yet. fo much hath time and place gamed vpon their tem- 
per , that they are much mollified and farre more traQable to 
humanity , additing themſclues cuery day more and more to 
the ſtudy of arres and cinility - in fomuch thar ( as oneob- 
ferues) had they not preſerued their ſtrict d5/ipline in training 
vptheir yonth to armez, they had long ſince loft much of their 
large empare, and haue yeelded to the Polonian and IMnſco- 
ite. This change may we find not onely in markinde , bur al- - 
fo in beaſts and planrs , which being tranſported into other re- 
gions , though a long time retaining their natiue perfeRion » 
will notwi ding in time by little and little | Apia : 
As Thane heard by relation of tome of our 7; ir ginian calony in 
America: who finde a great altetation in our Corne and Cat- 
tle, tranſlated thither.” This might alſo bee obſerucd inthe 
SY 2 Danes, 
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Danes, Saxons,and Angles,.comming mto prin bb part- 
ly by the-C/mare , partly by mixrare with them, by little and 
little depoſed their diſpofirion , and became more cinil. The 
Ike may be tpoken of the Sax97-colonies ſent by (Harles rhe 
ereat tnto Belgia,xyho ſince that time becomming more 7+ i 
hae proned lefſe-warlike, looſing 2s mach by the one , as they 
odraincd by the other, This point I will no further proſccute, 


' becanſe I hold it ſafficiently demonſtrated out of that I haue 


ſpoken of the variety of natural] diſpoſitions accordmg to the 
hearenly :#atien , and the /e:/e, For firh ail nations came at 
firſt froin one 9r2g11a/l,we mult needs alcribe this mutation ta 


the places which they inhabite. 


2 The mixture of Colonics begets im the ſame 
nationa greater diſparity and variety of the In- 

| habitants amongſt themſetues | 
This propoſition is by naturall conſequence dednced from 


' the former : Becauſe all Colonies tranſplanted retaining 


ſame-what of their former nature, the 47xtwre mult pro- 
duce variety, Firſt, becauſe the »wmber of people of any regi- 
on by this is ſappofed to conſiſt of more kindes of diſpolitions: 
Secondly , becauſe the promiſcuous mixrmmre of theſe kindes 
being vnequallytempered , muſt according to their ſcuerall 
combinations produce people, as vnlike one to the other,as to 
the former. Hence a reaſon may bce gen, why the Inhabi- 
tants of the exrreame regions, either North or Soxth are-found 
to bee amonglt themſclnes as well in temper, as in externall 
face and habite more like one to the other - whereas the m:id- 
le partake of more variety. For the Cimbrians , Danes , and 
other Scyrhians ,are for the molt part of a whiciþ hue, with 
fAaxen , and yellow hare ; on the other fide the £rhiopians 
for the 1noſt part are backe-haired and cnrled., The French, 
Germans, and the Engliſh, admit of all varicty , hauing ſome 
white-hatred,fome black, ſome yellow,ſomerawny,ſomeſmoorh 
and fone cxrled-pates. This diverſity the Srorxcks would al- 
enbe to the phantape,or image conceined inthe minds of men. 
Whence they would giue a cauſe , why beaſts m_— 

| ring 
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bring forth yong, more like one the other then men ; becauſe * 
(fay they) wanting a reaſonable ſoule they are nor ſtirred vp as 
men with ſundry cogitations , but onely with ſenſe. So the 
Scit hian and N«rtherne man being by nature more imple, and 
affecting thote pleaſures which are agreeable tonature, and 
leſſe difiracted by variety of thoughts, is found to beget 
children more like their parents then thoſc of the miadle cli- 
mate. This cauſe wee ſhould admit probable enough ,. bat 
for a reaſon vrged by Bodrn and others, that in e/£rhiopia, 
where the people of all other is more Acute, and *more vzo- 
tent in luſt, they are moſt like one to the other. For 'tuea all 
are found to be ſmall of ſtature , curle-pated , black-[kinned, 
flat-noſed, ſmooth-ſkinned, great-lip't., whit:-toothed , black- 
exed : Wherefore this infinite diuerſity in the middle region, 
we cannot well aſcribe toany other reaſon, then the manifold 
a#ntermixtion and comb;nation of both the extreames, Whence 
it comes to paſte, that by how much more we wander from 
the middle region , fo much the more ſhall wee finde the 
people amongſt themſclues : In ſo muchas Tacums ſpake of 
the German, that amongſt themſclues they were very like 
inreſped of other nations. This mixture in the middle regi- 
9n out of the extreames, may eaſily be ſhewed out of diverſe 
Colones, which from the exrreames,hauc beene -tranſlated in- 
to the middle region , as the better place of habitation. For 
hither came the great and extraordinary armies of the Scythi- 
ans, Gothes, Twrkes and Tartars; None betides the Fandalls 
paſſed into Africke, from whence they werein ſhort time ex- 
pulſed. The e{rabians and Pwniceans called by the ancient 
Saracens, leading their Colonies into Exrope and Ajia, ſetled 
themſelnes in the middle region ; None came into Scrythia: , 
for when'they had inuaded Spaine , Italy and Frarxce, they 
were in Fraxce altogether broken, and cut oft : After which, . 
Spaine and 1raly found a mcanes to free themtelues from their 
bondage. Likewiſe the Colonycsof \the Celtes and Romaxns, - 
endeauonred alwaies to ſettle themiclues inthe middle Regs- 
ns, and neuer ventured as farre as Scythia Nurthward , or 
Sourthward as farre as +£:rhiopia: W hence the midalr Charged 
5 E 4 with | 
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with intermixture of both extreamer begar a great diuerſity 


For we find by experience, that out of the mixture of dincrlc 


kinds, dinerſe Formes and Naturerare ingendred : As of the 
AMnle, Leopard, Croenta, Lyciſca, and Cameloparars ; which 


| bemg axe Creatures are vnlike their Sires : So may we mdge 


- | of the various mixture of druerſe kinds of men. A Aſaſiiffe or 
Lyeifea, \ittle difters from a'olfe , becauſe he was'concemed 
Fr a Wolfe and a Dogpe; Sorhat a Wolfe is (as YVarro noteth ) 

' nothing elſe thena wi/de Dogge, Buron the other ſide,a wie 
froman Aſe and a Horſe, Asa Camelopardus from a Panthoy 
anda { amet! , differ very much; fothat if people veryneere in 
Natwe belinckttogether, they produce an of-ſpring very like 
themſclues: Bur if two "I vnlike mnature ; as an Erhpran 
and a $cyrhian ſhould match together , they muſt needs bring 
forth a birth very _ to themſelnes : _ = Aoern _ 
brought vpon the ſtage by Prolomers Phi , who (as 
View writes) os of two colours, on ine white , on 

 theother b/acke, 


2. The ſecond point whereby the = Laarey | 


of people is varicd , is Education. Education 
istheexcrciſe of many people in religions,or 

_ morall diſcipline. ET 
Amoneſt all externall cauſes of the change of diſpoſitions, 
 thereis none greaterthen Ed#cetion, For as a good nature is 
oftentimes corrupted withewll conuerfation , ſo anill difpo- 
fition withgood inftttution-hath in ſome fort been corrected. 
The chiefe obiets of re pi are Religion and Morality : 
| Whereofwe giuethe chiefeſt prerogatiue ro Religion , as that 
which moreimmediat]y bindeth the £on/tiexces of men, cuen 


inſt nature. In the ſecond place Cimmiry-; whole end is_ 


worldly happinefſe. How far eachof theſe preuaile , ſhall bee 
Mewed in theſe Theoremes. ; 


x Edqducationhath great force in the alteration 
of naturall Uifbofion : yet _ſo as by accident 
remitted 


(< 
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remitted, they ſoone returne to their former 


temper. ., s 
The force of 5w/itwtzon hath been ſo great , thir by ſome it 
kath been thought to equall, if not ſirmount Natere ; whence 
they haue tearmed it aſcrond natxre : For ag wee ſeceall fortes 


of Plantes and Hearbs bygovd husbandry , to-grow bettcr., 


but lefets themſelues to grow wilde and barren ; So ſhall wee 
find it, if not much more, in ind; which though acuer to 
Saxage and Barbarows , haue by diiciplint beca correfted and 
reformed , and though neuer 10 Po/rre and cauyl neglecting 
diſcipline , hane degenerated , and grow nebarbarous,/ Forat 
the exrernall lincaments of the 6ady may bee by art.(as it 
were) wrought intoanother mould, much moremay wee a{- 
cribe thus mags habits and aperations of the ming , being of a 
moreagill nature ,aud apter.to recciue unprefſion. . T he an- 
cientsamangtthe French (as Bodenteſtifies) deemed a long 
viaage the moſthandſome : Whence the Midwiues endeuony 
red to frame molt faces to this faſhion , as may bee ſcenen 
molt ancient ſtatues and unages. In 7ndia (as wee alforeade) 
agreatrnoſeand a broad face was maſtadmitted : which cauſed 
their Midwiucs toeficct jt as neere as they conld in their ter 
der infants. Inlike manner ic hath been the eadcauour andam- 
bition of moſt teachers , and informersof youth, to frame the 
- wits of theirnounices to {uch diſciplines and pertetions , as in 
the fame country found mplt hogor & belt acceprance. Hence 
it came to paſſe thar cufome prevailing beyond watwre , many 
nations ſituate 1n aruder climate , wanting that benefit of the 
Heawuens which others plentitully 1109e .bave ſurpaſſed them 
in e1rtes, Sciences, and many other Endowments ofthe minde. 


1nſo triujall amarter wee willnot roue farre for example. It. 


is recorded by the ancients as well of the Germans, as of our 
2wne nation , that they liued almoſt in the condition of wi/4e 


beaſts in Woods and Deſarts,feeding like ſwine on hearbs and 


rootes, without law or 45/cipline :-In fo much as their Bardes 
or Jearned men. (as they deemed them ) wanting the vie of 
terters, challenged. their chicfe perfection in the compoſure 


of 


b 
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ofcertaine rimes of triuiall fubieds to ple:ſe the people. Their 
houſes werecaues, their pallaces bracket and thick»ts_ their ta- 
bles rockes (as one faith of them) Antra /ares , dumeta thoros, 
Ceracula rapes, They were (as Inftine ſpeakes of the infancy 
of the world rather caretull to keepe their owne, thenambi- 
tions to'conquerothers ; and more ſtudious to prefernelife 
*thenſzeke honour. 'Their-onely law was nature," or ſome 
few enſtomespreſerued by tradition,not writing : Little dif- 
'Fering from the preſent eLmrericans , not yet reduced to ci- 
vilitv. But eime and dsſcipline prevailing againſt barbari/me, 
theyare (God be praiſed ) reduc edto ſuchz height of civility, 
that they may (as4r were ) reade other mens wantes tn their 
owneperfections, and meaſure other -mens'lofle by their 
ownegines. Inſomuch as they ſeeme to have robbed the 
eAſraticks of humanitie, the Romans of militarie Dsſcipline, 
- the Hebrewes of Religion, the Grecians of: Philoſophie , the 
eAEgiptians of Geometry, the Phwnicians of Arirhmetich, the 
Chaldeans of Aftrologie , and almolt all the world of curious 
' Workmanſhip. This their excellency hath bin-ſo fortanate, as 
- toſet them in the enuy of other nations, who notwithſtanding 
haiie beene faine' to borrow of their ſtore. The Tralians 
afe cenfared by Machiauelt the Florentine tor iſehding' for 
Germans to meaſure theirland, chalenging #o themſelues the 
prerogatiue of wit, abonue other nations. Likewiſe Pope Leo 
diſpatched his -Embaſſador into Germany for Mathematici- 
arr, to reftifie the calender, as ſometimes Car into e-Egipy, 
This force of diſcipline how-grear+ ſocuer being for-a time 
neglected, nature js notwithſtanding found to returne to her 
owne corruption. A primeexampleofit we hauc in the Ro- 
mans and Italians, heeretofore for eArtes and Military difci- 
Pline carryingaway the palme from the whole world : But 
now degenerated ſo mach , as 1t may {ceme the image of ba/e- 
neſſe; ſubmirting their neckes to the pride of an inſulting Pre- 
late, farre more abiet then the lofle of their liberrie vnder 
Ceſar, or the Gothifh viurpation of Alaricus, The like ef- 
fe t of this negle& of diſcipline may wetind inthe Hebrewes, 
Chaldgans, Phenicians , /ESiptians ,, Gracians,and Indians, . 

| [oe who 


[ 
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who were ſometimesadmired for learning and Eloquence, and 
ſet inthe higheſt top of perfe&ion. Wherefore eAriſtorle had 
good reaſonin his firit booke de Ce/otoatfirme,that Artes and 
Sciences with allnatzons had beene tubicct to ebbes and flowes, . 

ſometimes flonri/hing 1n great pertecHion, and-ſometimes//ax- 
gniſhing and contetnned, And to:this and no.other caufe ,can 
weaſcribe the preſent /g19rapce and Barbariſme of the Ame- 
»icans: Then deſcent. being} from Noah and his polterity , 

they couldnor atfirſt but haue ſome forme of a;/ciptine, which 

afterwards being by long-procefſc of time or incertainty of 
tradition neg)etedand oblietrated , theytel backe into ſuch 
wayes as theirowne depratied nature dictated or the dincl! 
malitioutly ſuggetted.. | : 

-2 By Diſcipline nations become move wile and 
politic ke in, the preſeruations of ſtates >» Jet. 
leſſe ſtout and couragions. 

As D:/cipline hath been the chiefecanſe of the eſt:b!iſhmenr 
of all ſtates, ſohathiton rhe other ſidebeen occaſion to' ſofter 
ind weaker the courage of many nations : For ichathbecne 
miny ttmes ſcene, 'that ſuch people who hue beene com- 
mended for wiz, hane yeelded toſuch-who are of a ruder dit- 
poſition: as at thisday the Greeks and Macedons torhe Farkes, 
theancient'Gazles to the French,the £xyptiars tothe Porfians, 
the'(haldedzs to the Sararens. - Henee fore tiue'a reafon 
why the French didinnade and runne 6uer 7ra/y without con- 
' role vnder Charlesthe 5 ; becauſe the 7ralian Princesat thar 
rime were giuen to fxdy and earring, and it is obſerued that 
the ancient conrage-of the Tyrke is much' abated , finee the 
time that they grew more ciutll and more firefly imbraced 

. diſcipline. And thigfome thinke” to haue giuen occafion tos. * 

Alexander the great, togbnquer the PerfanMonarchie;, the 

Perſians haning beeng before reduced to cinility., and loſt 

their hardnefte. And ve daily fee by experience, tharno men 

are more defperateand aduenturous ;' then 'thofe which are 
rude and barbargWs , wanting all good manners and eancation. 

None mere #efil and many times: mote comardhike! _ 
| "1 
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ſuch as are moſt wy/eandpolirich : an example of the former 
wehauc ine far, ofthe.atherin Yliffes, wherevpon the wr- 
ſclt{eaders and commanders haue not been eſteemed the melt: 
valiant- A certaine Engliſh gentleman writing'mulitary ob- 
ſeruations affirmes the” French nobility to: beemore: valvrous 
and coragious then the E£xg/iſh : "Becauſe of the looſeneſſe of 
their d:/ciplone and the: ftriftneſſe of ours, Bur I will nenther 
grant him the one or the other, neither can I auerre their com- 
rageto be greater, or our ai/ciplixe (trier, If their valour bee 
morezit muſt needs follovy their wir is lefle our ofthis ground, 
Burhowſocuer'it be, I am fure that Ceſar and Tacirme gme 
thecauſe of the grear ſtarure and courage of the German: to 
be their /oaſeneſſeand /iberty , which howbeir it bee not the 
ſole cafe, itlt needs bee a great helpe. For wee plainely 
finde by experience that thoſe countries which be moſt m20un- 
. :anons where is lefſe difcipline, are found to produce men for 
the molt part, molt warboke : Suchas the Swiszers wm Germa- 
23 and Biſcaynes and Arragontans in Spaine,' Whence ( as 
ſomeobicruc,) tuch copntrics ' as are partly. Aſounrancus, 
partly plaine are ;ieldome ar.quict,, theone, part. willi 
tubmitting themiclues ro:gouernment ,/ the. other afle 
warreand rebellion. Whichhath been the cauſe ofthe trou- 
blesof Naples, and in Englaxd before Henry the eight” time. 
betwixt the Wel/ſrand Engliſh, Why diſcipline ſhould in this 
fort mollifie and .weaken the courage o Lp nes cauſes, 
may bee gen. The. firſtand, greateſt is Religion, then the. 
which, there is nogreater curbe tothe courage: not meerely 
of it{elfe, but by accident; Becauſe Death being the greatelt 
hazard of a /ox/azer religion giuesa more cuident apprehenſion. 
and /ex{e of the awmortality of the ſoule efman , and ſersbe- 
' fore theeye of his vnderſtanding', as it were the images of 
© Hell-paines and Celeſtial ioyes., weighing in an zquall ſcale 
"the danger of the one, and the 1ofſe'of the other. Whereas 
of either, ho a. temporal} death the greateſt danger. 
W hence grew the. viuall Prouerbe among. profane. Ruth- 
ans; that conſcience makescoward:, But this(as I faid is meere- 
- Vos 
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ly accidental] ::For as much as nothing ſpurres on a true reſo- 
hition more then a good conſcience , and atrue touch of reli- 
gion : witneſle the oly Martyrs of the (harch of all ages, 
whoſe valoar and conſtancy hath ourgone all heathen preſi- 
dents. But becauſe fouldiers for the moſt part, being a moſt 
diffoiute kinde of people , hauing either a falſe religicn which 
can ſuggeſt no ſetled reſolution, or an-ill conſcience grounded : 
vpon no afſarance, Relzgron nuſt needs beget inthema more - 
fearetull diſpoſition- Another cauſe may bee the ſcucrity of 
diſcipline , which eſpecially in. the training vp of youth , is 
mixed witha kind of flauery: without which our yonger yeers. 
are very. vntratable to talt the bitter roots of peta od 
This feare ( as it were) ſtamped in our affections cannot but 
leaue behind it a continuall impreſſion , which cannot ſfud- 
dainly bee razed out. Such as we find in vs'of our maſters and 
teachers , whoſe ers rather umbrace, then familiari- 
75, Athird reaſon, why diſcipline would weaken and molli- 
fie a Nation , may be the delight which men reape 1n Contem- 
platixe indies, and morallar politickedutics, whence followes 
ancglet of the. other, For people of knowledge muſt needs 
finde agreater felicity in giftes of the minde, which is viual- 
ly ſeconded withacontempt of externall and inj]:tary affaires. 
The laſt cauſe maybec the want of vic and practiſe of military 
affires in moſt common-wealths ; for many ſtates well eſta- 
bliſhed continue a long rime without warres , neither mole- 
ſting their neighbours, nor diſſenting amongſt themſclues ; ex- 
cept very ſeldome , and that by a {mall army., without troub- 
ling the whole ſtate : whence the general] practiſe be- 
ing lefle knowne, beeomes more fearefull. Notwithſtanding, 
all this it were brutiſh to imagine 4di/cipline any way vnre- 
ceſſary or hurtful, citherto a Captaine or State/man. For as 
much asit more ſtrengthens the »3t then abares the courage 
ofa nation. Neither is it properly faid tobreake and weaken , 
but rather to temper and regulate our ſpirirs.. For it js not 
v«lowr, but rather r«eſheſſe or fierceneſſe,vohich is not managed 
with policy and diſcretion. And although it hath ſometimes - 
beene attended with.notableexploitcs , as that of eL/exander 
the * 
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the- great , of the Gothes , the ancient Gamles and many other; 
Yet (hall we obſerrte fich conqueſts , to bee of ſmall continu- 
ance : For whar they atcheiued by ftrength , they loſt for wanc 


of policy. So thatit 1s well ſaid by one : that moderation 15 the 


mother of continuance, to States and Kingdomes, Thus haue 
we run ouer (by Gods aſſiſtance) the chiefe ca#/es of diucrſity , 
of diſpoſitions of Nations : Wherein if any man will mforme 
himſelfe (as heeſhould) hee mult compare one circumſtance 
with another , and make his iudgement not from a may but a 
nation ; and not Cenfare any Nation out of oxe obſeruation: For 
praiſe in Art cannot alwayes come home to /pecu/arion. So 
experience in this kinde will oftentimes croſſe the molt gene- 
rall -»/es wee can imagine. Tis enough to iudge as wee ftinde, 
and walke where the way is open ; If any man will deſire 
more curioſity , hee may ſpend more labeur to lefſe purpoſe. 
Let euery man by beholding therationall vices of other men , 
praiſe __ God for his owne happinefle: and by ſeeing 
their vernies , lcarne to corre his owne vices. So ſhonl 

our trauaile in this Terreſtriall-GJobe bee our dire& way to 
Heauen : And that eternall gnide ſhould condu&t vs which 


can neuer erre: To whom be aſcribed all:Glory, Prayſe , and 


Power, fer euermore. « 


Deo trum; Laus in eternum,. 
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